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CIIAPTKR  VIII. 

I.VDIAV  i:r.i-. \Tin\rf  A\n  TIM:ATII:H  \vrrn  THE  I'MTED  STATED,  rito.M 
THI:   TIIEATV   or   PAULS   TO  THE   "  TREATY   or   (;UEE\\TLLE."- 
A.n.  17s*;}  TO  !?{).">. 

.•)/•_' /•/,.,  '.—Retrospect  ivif.tivo  to  tlie  Xortlnve.n.'ni  Boundary. — Reluctantly  nss,-n; 
i  d  to  hi  the  Ti'oa.ty  of  17  -:!  hy  (-rival  P.ritain.  —  I  )isrcLr:ird  of  Treaty  Stipulations  re! a 
live  to  ih  Xorthwestern  Po.-ts  hy  British  Caiiin.-t.-— British  and  Indian  Alliance 
durin-  ihc  Revohitu,nary\Var.— \Vi-stcrn  F.x-lin-  toward  the  Indians.— Jealousy 
of  the  Indians  at  the  ra;ud  Advance  of  the  Whit.:  Settlements.— Measures  of  Col. 
jTeSS  to  coneiiiate  Indian  .lealousy. — Preliminary  St.-ps  tor  Treaties  \vith  all  tin- 
Trih,  s.  —  Treati,.-s  l>y  indiviiiual  States  prior  to  I')--!. — Treaty  of  1'ort  Stanwix,  iind 
the  Treaty  I.in,-.---Tr  .-aty  of  Fort  M'lntosh,  and  Boundary  Line.— Treat)  of  the  M! 
ami  with  th-.-  Sliawanese.  and  their  Cession  of  Lands. — Treaties  of  Ifopewell  witii 
South,  rn  Indians.— (.'her, iki  e  Treaty.— Choet  i  Treaty.— < 'hiekas'i  Treaty.— Kxtent 
of  Country  and  Xuniher  of  \\"arriurs  of  each  Nation  respectively.  —  I  >is<at ^faction  ,»t 
the  Six  Nations  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — Their  Grievances. — Prep 
arations  tor  a  new  Treaty. — Treaty  of  Fort  Harniar  in  i  ~,  -'.'. — The  Sha\vaiiese  i-,-l';.-, 
to  at!,-ij,l.— ShawiLiies.;  eiicour;i._'oil  to  H,i>tilili,'S  hy  I'.ritisli  Traders  at  Detroit.— 
Connivan -e  ot'th.j  British  Coveninient  at  the<e  Intri_-m-s.  —  Hostilities  commenced 
upon  the  (  ili ;o  Frontier.  -Pacific  Overtures  of  Ciovi  rimr  St.  ("lair.— 1  nsettled  ('oi,,L 
lion  of  tin;  Southern  Indians. — The  Cherokees.— Kncroachments  of  the  ( 'uniberlan.i 
Settl.  ;.;•  :,'.<.— Tr--:,ty  i  f  Hoisto:,.  .hih  -,'d.  !?:•!.  -( 'r.-eli  Di-:ur!>ances.— M.-a.-uros  -  . 
r,  menial-,  tl:,-  Creeks.— Ti:e  Treaty  of  \,-w  York  with  M'lii ,,ivra\  and  other  Creel, 
Ciiii.-ts.—  riil'irl-  ol  Spanish  A_'ents  to  eniharrass  liu;  Xi.'L'otiations.— M'l  iihivray's  (  )p 
position  -Tit,-  ('.-,-,-ks  instigated  to  \Var. — Cherokt-cs  eomir.eiii-e  Ho^tilit  i,-s. —  Spa;, 
ish  |i.!-i.  lie  with  Creeks  and  Cherokee^.  _Cr,',-k  Preparation  for  Hostilities  ajains' 
('  ,i.-i!i, "•/:::'!  S.-ttl,  n;, dts.  -P.owles,  ;i  Creek  Chief. —  Indian  Trihes  L-enerally  maki 
()•.,:•;  '..-  [',  -  ;•:..<  [':'., -:.  !~;,ip  ;,!t,  r  Wa;.  i,,-'.s  \  id,  ry.— Tl-eatv  tti;ii  S.s.  X. 

t'  ,  .>   i  .  '  ,  &  -'i'l-eaty  of  *ir,-i-'!i'vif!,:  in  K:'e,  co'nprisin  •-  r-K  X-  'rtlr.vcst,  r  i   T. -'.'••   s.- 


17,"  —  rimrnrt.T  of  tlio  I     '        is.     fv-o>ii.l  (Vlony  nrriv.-g  July  0<1.—  -fVlrlirMinn  of 
•Uli  .  •  \\'   .:••••••--       I'.  :•-:('•  .....  -.:•<•,    I  tani.-l  Si  -••;.       i  1  .  .•.  :  '•!..-]•  Hi.  <";nii- 

uiiil   tiTr.t<>rr.i]    iHli.'.-rs    arri\.         IVrnii'ri       I  iovi-riiiiii-nt    <>i    •     ..  VA 

!!'--)  '  '  V  Si-ll  run  uls  1 

H-  :;.••••-:.:    NVwlii-rr         Kiui    ration  to  Ki    ilu   ky.—  Miami  SrttlriMi-iits.—S\  imiit's's; 
I'ui  '  '  Si-tl  '     '   '  '       iiiiniti    -  K"rt. 

Waslun_  t.'i.  r,,inni,-n,v,|.      I  is  Fi.rni  ami  niiiK-nstons.     '•  County  of  Hamilton'   , 

MM  l'..l.-r          -•-,••-•       I!.  •  :  |],M|   •!'    r,,rt 

\Vit.ili    i    :     ;         Knox  Comitv  i      "  St.  (Miiir  County"  or-Tinizi-il       !' 

tinii  of  S.-M  '          M  1  M  in  17JKI       [iiilian  II     ' 

—  [KT'-n-iv!-    M.  -asnr.-s    a.i,'|,t.  •!.--  Imli;iiis    rx;iS]M-r;it,-.l    ;it   tin-   lliisilCfcsst'ill    l-'.xiioili 

:  i  ;.•.-•,.  II  -,--:i::iv      Di'stnu'tiiiii  fil'Si'tlli-mi-iit  uf  Hi-.'  Hnttiiin,  .Inini 

—  At!:,,  k  on   \S'..!l'  Cn-rk  S.-ttli'iiiciit    -Attrirk  on  Colrniin  Station.  -  \:il!i:i  .....  i  M:i--- 
M..  >    •  Oliin.-    Fn-iH-li  Si-itli'iiiriit  nl  (inllijuili!',  Man-li,  ITi'l. 

—  J'niuil   i't    tii''    "^cintii    l'oiii]i:iny."     •lifiicrul   St.  <   i.iir  also    unsure.  >sl'iil.  -  -Imlinri 
;\ui     :•  .    uinl  li  'i-asr  -   L'rvsidriit   \Viisliiii-tiin  mliijits    iiiiirc  i-niTi.'1-tio 
Mrus'iri-s  \\  ith  tin:   linliuns  —  ]tiili;m  t  >utni:.-i'H  niiihijiK   in   I7D-J.      Cinrinnati  in  171':!. 

—  Its    I  -        •  •  •    r\    Dipc'it.      l-'irsl    !'•-.  -.'>;,:.  !-!-!:i   1'astnr.-    linliitu  Hnstil- 
itir.s  in   1T'':(.-    M;irti;il    L:iw   (i;ir:iiii  >Miit  .—  -Fii^t   \.  •  ws]i:i|i.-r  in   NurtliWcstrrn  Turri- 

iji-in-i  il  V>  ii\in  liiki-H  ('iiiiiiuiiiiil  of  tlif  Army.  -C'onliili'iico  rcstun-il  t"  tlic 
Wcslrni  !'•  ";•!••.-  -'I'ro.  >)>s  I'linrriitrriti'  in  tlic  Mi;inii  (  'miMtry.  —  Ailviiuccii  1'osts  rs- 
t:il.ii>iir'!.  —  lii'iians  .l.'l'.jntfil  1111.  1  rr.ln.'i-.l  t,,  LT.MI  J  li^tn-s-,.—  Scttlcinrnts  ;>..-.>  in  ;ii| 
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CIIAITKJl  X. 

I:AKI,\    <i:T'i'[.i:Mi:xT   A\H    IMHAX    iiDr-Tji.ri'ir.s    j\    THI;  "  .SOI;TH- 

\Vi:sTKK\    TKKIUTOHY,''    INTII.    ITS    AIlMlSSlDN    l\')'o   T1IK   IT.ItKK  AI. 

i  MM\    AS   'I'm:   sTAi'i:   ur   •n;\.\i;s<i:i:.  —  A.D.  177(5  TO  17!M>. 

•     -U.-tr.is|i.'<-t   of  tin-  Ki-xt    S.-ttl.  -in.  Mils   of   J-lsist  Trim.  -sec  —First   S.-tt!' 

•  ..'i     IJiv.-r       (  'In  i-ok.-i-    Hostilili.-s    in      r-i         X'.rtli    CamliiKi    rn- 

:  nil     11  In   llif  ('iiiiiturlniiil  in   17-:t.—  Military  I.an.l  I  )istrirt  rr.ct'-d.  — 

.    in    I7--1.      I.     ri.-a.sri]    Kiiii-nition    |.,   Ilnlston   an.!   (  'iinilM'rland  ii. 

.".-         i  Dill        Li.-s  in  NS'asliin-'t'iii  Distrirt.—  Attfinptuil  Or-anizalion  of  thu 

:         Cnloin-l  Jdlni  rfi-vi.-r  attaint.  M  for  Tn-dson,  an.  I  n-st<in-il 

H        '-        Vutl     'its    "I    N'.rtli    Cnrolina    sustain,-'].     -<|,ani<h    Intlin-ufi'   in   tin: 

r.'linlation  nl    \Vushiii!/t<iii   ami  M  In  i  Distrirts  , 
iji-s  I,-  --  \\'  .  •-:-     :,  T.  rritnry  t"    llic    |-'i  .1,  ral   (JnVi-n    iirnl 

•      -ln.li  in  ll-.-t  '•:.-.  "mini  IK-,        Kli;,rls  n|  tin-. 

I"--'!-  -  -  as.    -.1   Kini  -1-ali  ,n   \\     stwa  •  i 

'     '  -     -  vanish   Intn  -n.-   u  it),    tl,.-    In.lians.— 

.-     •      r    •  n  1    i  ,    •  '  •     I  i.  l.-usrs        :  ,  •     Sniitli 

;  '  I'  tl        i  •••'.:..  S.-i  on,  I  liraili-    of 

''         '  '  '    '  '  Stall-    i,| 

•     •     "  '   ni»ii       !'.,";-.  -.:'  .  1-,-ssivi-    In 

.  Is  tn    til.'    Missi.«s   |,],i 
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CONTEXTS.  XI 

treats  tu  Pert  Washington. — Indian  Hostilities  renewed. — General  Scott  m:m-h,--  nu 
K.xpeditiun  against  tin-  Wahash  Tuwns.— CoIum-1  \\'  ilkinson  leads  another  ajainst 
the  Towns  mi  Kel  liiver  nnd  Tippocanoe.  -General  St.  Chiir  prepares  tu  invade  tli  ' 
Maumr-o  Cuuiitry.-  March.-s  toward  [he.  St.  Mary's.— Meets  with  a  disastrous  Defeat. 
--Terrihie  Onset  of  the  Savaires.— Their  Number  and  Allies, -The  Kemnant  uf  tl-e 
Arui\-  iirrivi-s  at  Fort  Washington.— Colonel  Wilkinson  cuiiiiiiands  at  Fort  Wash- 
ili-_'tun.-  II,'  proceeds  t'niin  Kurt  .letfcrson  tu  the  Scene  of  the  Def.ent— Overtures  i.l' 
Peace  tendered  tu  tin-  Indians  in  17!l-_>.  — The  Federal  Government  niilliori/i-  a  sti-ntv,' 
I'un-f  I'm- llif  Hniniliatiuii  dt'  tli.'  Savniri-s.— (icni-ral  \Vaytn-  C'imiiiiutiili'r-iii-i-liit'f. — 
Indiiins  c'untiiiiic-  tlirir  liustilr  DcinniistratiuiiS.— Hx<'iti'd  liy  Hritisli  Kinissari.'S. — 
G.'ii.-ral  \Va\iu-  ciiiii'i-iitrati-s  lii<  Fnrci-s  at  Kurt  (iri-i-nvilli'.— Tho  advanced  I',,sts 
liara-srd  liy  Indiiins.  --Plan  of  l'.iiranipin"iit  at  Cirrrnvill,'.— l.ord  I)on-li.'st.T— Pn-s- 
iHi-nt  \\'a<liii]L'ton's  Vii-wsol'  Indian  Tactic--;.  —  Kurt  lli'cnv.-ry  Imilt. — Is  attai-U.'d  liy 
Indians  in  I "'.':'..  -I  i.'iicral  Scott  arrives  \vith  the  iiKiniitfd  H  itl'inrii.  — I  icucral  \V:<\  nc 
takes  n>>  tin-  Lin, -of  March  tor  tho  Maun,.-,.,  -"Fort  Defianci-"  i-imiTii,-iici',l.  -'•  Kuvt 
Deposit"  at  the  Head  of  the  Hanids.—  Force  concent  rated  at  this  Point.--  Battle  of 
the  Miami.  Aiuust  -Mill,  179  1.— Utti.T  Defeat  of  the  Saving's.— Tin-  Arm\  ivtun.s  t,j 
Kurt  Dctiance.  which  is  st  ron-ly  fortitied.—  Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages.— Fort 
Wayne  erected. —  Army  retires  tu  Winter-quarters  a'  (irccnville. — linlians  sue  f,  >r 
Peace  .  Pa-e  -J-4 

ClTAl'TEll  XII. 
ADVAVCT.  or  THF.  \vnrri:   POITLATIOX   IVTO  THE   \ORTH\VKSTI:RX 

TKKIll'J'OUV. ADMISSION'     OF    Till:    "STATK    OF    OHK/'     IXTO     THE 

FKIir.RAL   L'XIOX. A.I).    17!),~)   TI  >    1S()1. 

Aru'i'ii"-"'.  —  Sei'iirity  of  tin-  frontier  Pupulatiun  after  tin-  Treaty  of  Greenville.— Am- 
iealile  Intercourse  with  tin:  Indians. —  KiniLTants  ndvance  upon  the  Muskinuinn.  Sci- 
oto.  and  Miami  Rivers. — Population  of  Northwestern  Territory  in  17in;. — Of  Cincin- 
nati in  171.I7.  -Population  advances  into  the  Virginia  Military  District.— Nathaniel 
Massi,-.  Pioneer  of  Si-ioto  %'alley.— Chilli. -othe  first  Settled.  Tribute  tu  Memory  of 
M:i"ie.  -First  Mail  route  opened  from  Wheeling  to  Limestone. —-Population  nd- 
vunci'S  tu  the  •'\\'estern  1!  eserve."-  -•'  County  of  \\'n\nc"  ui^ani/cd. — Old  l-'rciic!i 
Settlements  near  I). -I  mil. -Traits  of  Character  in  Frei:ch  Population.  Itetn.spect 
of  Northwestern  Territors  in  I'l'ti.  1-lxt,  usion  of  S,  it  lenient  s  up  the  Sciotu  and 
Muskin-um  \"alie\s,- "  AdiiniK  Comity"  or-ani/ed. — "Huss  County"  or-anixed.— 
Condition  of  Cliiilicuthe  in  171)-.— Kxtr,,-im-  Settlements  north  of  I'hillicotlie  Her- 
man lilauncrhasset  emigrates  to  Ohio  in  17!i-'.  --  His  Traits  of  Character,  -Hla.,nor- 
ha^set's  Island.— Steulu-nville  laid  oil' and  settled.— Temturial  1'opulat  ion  in  1 7 :'-'.— 
tii'i-t'iiil  (,'i-ntli  ol' (iovermnent  assumed,-  l-'irst  Terrilur'ud  Legislature.  Puhhi  Su 

v,-ys.      C .lies  of  Triiml.ull  and   Kairlield  urjani/.ed.      Belmont  Co.mty  oi-ani/.ed..  - 

India  m  T'-rritory  urjani/ed  into  a  separate  ( luverniiient.-  ('oiiL-ress  aiithuri/es  a 
(.'indention  tu  lorm  ;l  Slat,'  Constitution.  -Convention  assembles  find  adopts  a  Cun- 
stituliun.  "State  of  Ohio"  admitted  into  the  I'nion.— State  I  lovenuii'-nt  or_-:i:/:/e,l 
Marrli  Ki,  !-o:i.  Character  nnd  Merits  of  governor  St.  Clair,  New  Ci unities  u'-i.-aii- 
ix.ed.  Ihivernors  of  Ohio.  -Suliseipicut  Increase  of  I'opulation  and  hixtension  ,.f 
Ci>  il  (  io\  ermnent.  1'upidation  in  1  J  l'i.  -  « 'haracti  r  of  l''.mi.:ration  to  (  )hio  .  .31! 

ni.\rn-:i!  xm. 

"Tin:  Mississii'i'i  TI:I;I;ITIIKV"  ntnM  ITS  III;-T  oi;i;A\r/..vn<>\  TH 
i'in:  COMM  I:.\CI:MI:.\T  OF  THF.  CKF.FK  \v.\i:.  —  A.H.  17!*^  TU 
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•    .         .    Ni  \v    Orli'iins       I'r  '        iiitrmlucnl   in  Mississippi  Tcr 

tun  ('nunty  iTcrtril  into  a  Jnilici;il  District.      HIHTX   '!'<  mlniin.  .1  n.L-,' 
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CO  \TK\T.-<.  Mil 

Floyd  invade  custom  Part  of  the  Creek  Nation.— Tennessee  T*ro<>iis  invade  the  north 
ern  Part. — General  .1  ackson  advances  t.)  Fort  Strother.  mi  tin-  ( 'o..sa.-  -Battle  of  Tai- 
lushatclies.-  I!  all  I.-  iifTullailei-'.i.— Civeks  supplied  tor  the  War  by  British  A-ents.— 
Battle  d'  Emuckfaw.—  Baltic  of  Enotoehopco. -Battle  (if  tin:  Horse  shoe,  or  Tohop,- 
ka.  -The  Power  of  the  <  'reeks  humbled.— Invasion  of  the  Hickory  Grounds.  -  "Fort 
.Jackson"  built. -Submission  of  the  hostile  Chiefs.— riurreniler  of  \Veatherford.— 
Treaty  of  Fort  .1  ackson.—  Its  (\mditions  and  Requirements. — Colonel  Nicliois  in  Flor- 
ida.--(icucral  .laekson  Coinniaiidcr-in-cliict'  in  Vlh  military  District.  —  British  F.mis 
sai-ies  ainoiiL'  the  Florida  I  ndians. —Jackson  advances  to  Mobil,-.—  Defense  of  Fort 
Howyer  against  British  Fleet.— Expels  the  British  Forces  from  I'.-nsacola.— Trib- 
ute of  Ksteein  to  General  Jackson.— Advanco  of  \vhite  Population  into  the  India:. 
Country. — Settlements  north  and  south  of  Tennessee  liiver:  upon  Sources  of  Toin- 
liL'by.—  Monroe  County  or-ani/cd.— Population  ot'  Madison  County  in  !-!.">. — The 
Creeks  in-'L-ated  by  British  Emissaries  to  reject  the  Treaty  of  Fort  .1  ackson.-—  Pop- 
ulation  of  the  Territory  in  l-li.'. — Application  lor  Authority  to  form  a  state  Govern- 
ment.---Indian  Treaties  in  1-lt;. — Territory  divided.— '•  Btatc  ot  Missi>sippi"  admit- 
ted into  the  I'nion.  — Cho ct:'t  Cession  hy  Treaty  of  Doak's  Stand.— Ceded  Territory 
or_-ani/.ed  into  Counties.— Pennanent  slate  Capital  .-elected. — "City  of  .1  ackson." — 
County  ot'  Monroe  annexed. —  Final  Extension  of  the  Mate  ,1  iirKdiction  \\ithin  th-1 
entire  Limits.— Sumniar\  ot' Indian  Treaties  within  the  MissisMppi  Territorv.  —  Gov- 
ernors of  Mi.--:s.-ippi. — Ai'ili'iinn  T<  fr'd>jfii  or^anixcd. — Slato  of  Alabama  admitted 
into  the  Union. — Subsc'juent  increase;  of  1'ojmiatioii  .....  i'au'e  ;J 
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run  '•  Ti'-RiMTouv  or  OI:LI:A.\S"  I'];OM  ITS  FIUST  DII(;A\I/ATIO\  c\- 

TII.    ATT  Kit    ITS     AD.MISSIU.V    I\TO    Till)    CXIuN"    AS    T1IK    "  STATK    uJ' 
LOI   ISIAVA."— A.I).    ISO  \    TD    iNl."). 

Art:  in  HI  at. — William  C.  C.  (  Mai  borne  (iovenior-jencral  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana.— 
(i'-ni'i-al  .lames  \\"ilkin-;on  Commander  in-chief  of  the  Army.—  Emi _•  rants  from  the 
l.'nited  Slates.  —  Governor  (Maiborne's  judiejous  Administration.— Territorial  Go\ 
i-rnment  provided  ti,r  the  ••  Territory  of  Orleans."— Plan  of  Government  obnoxious 
to  the  People.-  -Volunteer  Companies  patroni/ed  bv  the  Governor. —  Expres-uons  .  ' 
popular  Discontent  by  the  Fivi.eh  Population.  -  Territorial  Government  instituted.— 
Fir.-t  T.-rritorial  Legislature.— First  Baiik  create. I. —Territorial  Legislature  mod; 
tied.-  Discontent  in  Baton  llou-e  District.— Abduction  of  the  K.'inpers.— Their  I!  •• 
lease.  Spanish  I'.xactions  on  the  Mobile  Kher,  and  .Veeres>ions  West  of  the  Mi>- 
sis.-ippi  iii  l-ti.'i,  --Spanisii  (  Itlieers  iri  New  Orleans.— They  contemplate  the  Mis«i>- 
sippi  south  of  l{.-d  Hive'-  as  their  eastern  Boundary,  -  -He  enforcements  in  Texas  an. i 
Florida.— Policy  of  the  Federal  Government.  --  Advance  of  the  Spanish  Troops  to  R,  ; 
River.  -Movements  of  United  States  Troops  -  Spanish  Troops  on  (lie  Bavou  Pien- 
and  Arroyo  Hondo.  -Remonstrances  of  Governor  Chiihorno.— Gem  ra!  U'nkin-oii  ad- 
vunci'S  lit"  Army  to  .Natchitoches.  His  Negotiation  wiih  (general  Herrera.-  Spa:;- 
iards  retire  \Ve-t  of  the  Sabine.— Wilkinson  proeeeds  to  Ne\\  Orleans  to  intercept 
Burr'--  Operations.-  His  energetic  Measui-es  ajain-t  the  Conspirators.  — Xealois  co- 
operation of  Governor  Chiiborne. -His  Proclamation.-  Arrest  ot  1 )-.  lioliman  ai.d 
(.tliers.  -(ireat  popular  Excitement.— Conili'-t  ot'  the  ci\ii  and  militan,  .  \utliorit  i.-.- 
—  All1,  cted  Xeal  of  ,lud-es  \\-orkman  and  Hall  for  the  Supre:,,;,-.  of  the  civil  P..-A 
er-  Ktll.rts  made  by  Persons  clothed  with  civil  Aulhorits  to  embarrass  Gen,  r. 
\Viikin-on.  and  to  proti  ct  the  Con-pirators.-  Burr  ntler!\  circuinvi  nted  in  the  M!- 
sis-ippi  Territory.  -Lieutenant  Pikes  i-xplorin.:  I'artv  returns  from  Santa  Fe.  — Ob- 
ject of  his  !-".xp!oration.  -\\"ilkinson's  Position  re!ati\  e  lo  Burr's  l-interpri.-e  -  .  •  ,-,-,} 
•inn/.-  Th--  O r_-anixat ion  of  the  Territorial  (lov en, m,-nl  eoinpletcd.  -G]'e:!t  M-  rt a '.:'•, 
of  th,-  Troop-  under  General  Wilkin^.n.  He\,.ii  in  District  of  Balon  |{ou_-e  ;:i 
1-ln. -Spanish  Authority  expeih-d.  A  Pr,,\  i-ion-d  Governmei-l  e-l  abii-l;,-d  b;.  the 
People.— The  Br.to:.  R,  .'i.-,-  J  )i<t rid  a;il.exed  to  the  TeTitorv  o|  Orl.-;.;^ 
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anion.;  Slaves  almve  NYw  Orleruis  in  l-ll. — Stnt.'  Government  authorized. — Cimsti- 
t  .'  in  adopt, d. — Some  uf  its  Features. — "  State  ot  Lfiuisiaiia"  admitted  into  the 
I  :.  liatun  llciu-'i!  l>istnct  annexed.— State  (luveniment  organized.—  ( reneral 

\V  ,  ::•  ,1  I'V  11   Court  of  Inquiry.  -Advance  uf  American   l'(i|iul;itioii  inlu 

Li.'i;-.  inn  ii.  leral  XVi'.kinsun's  Artivity  in  |iri)vidiiiL'  for  maritime  Defense  of  Loui 
ciana  :i .."linst  British  Invasion. —  Louisiana  threatened  liy  a  powerful  Anuanirnt. — 
('f  ...  Jackson  CummajidiT  -in  chief. — He  arrives  at  New  (  Irluuns.-  -His  extra 
ordinary  E:!  : '  -  :  <r  l.  '•  etl'ectual  Defense  ot  the  City. — Suppresses  a  spirit  df  I)e 
fp.  •.:•:,  ,  l>y  etlicient  Measures.— The  Kn.'iny  advances  by  Way  of  the  Lakes.— 
Kiironnters  A:ii' ni'iin  ( iun  (mats.- — Martial  Law  prucluiiuiul. — The  Enemy  advances 
t  ii  I tn yi HI  Hicnveiiu.— American  Army  ediicenrrated  at  Xt;\v  Orleans. —  Active 

H(i<ti':!ti.-s  emiinii 'lie.1.  —  I^tt'urts  of  the  Kneiny  jireviuus  t»  .lanuary  i-tli. — Patriotic  ])e- 
Veti,.:i  i .['  Xni.  -rieiui  < '  it  ixeii-,  in  New  ( )rleaiis. — (rrajul  Attack  upon  the  A  nit  Tic  an  Linos 
i.n  tin-  -t'n. —  Kepuise  uf  the  Enemy's  Uunliunlinu'  HiMiailnin  at  Fort  St.  Philip. — 'J'lio 
British  Army  r, 'tires  frmn  (lie  Scene  of  its  1  Jisasters.  — -The  \Vatch\vord  '•  H(Kity  and 
Beauty.'  — Arhitrary  i'.xen  isi>  of  civil  Authority  l.y  .ludL'e  Hall.— The  unjust  Fine 
disclaimed  l>v  the  American  People  after  thirty  Years.  —  Population  uf  Louisiana  in 
I-i;.. — Extent  of  Settlements. — ALrricultural  Resources. — Governors  until  I-!') 
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i'i:i'n;Ki:ssi\'i:  !:XTI:\SI<IN  OF  TIIK  ri:ni:i;  \i,  .ITKISDICTION  OVER  THE 
'•  NI  iinii\vi:s'!'i:i;\  TEitRiTouv"  TO  THK  Mississirri. — A.J>.  1NOO 
TO  1M.~). 

1    _-  •       '["       Dri-'ins   nf  three   States    in   Xortliwosteni  Territory.— Indiana.  —  Illi- 

nois.     Mich'uan.--  '  Indiana  Territory1'  or_rani/.ed.    -Indian   Treaties.—  "  Illinois  T,  r- 
ritirj     or_r a ni /.i -i I.   -MidiL'au  Ti  rritory  orjaiii/.ed.  —  Condition  ut   these  Territories  in 
threaten  Host i    •  ••  s       I   nit ed  States  Trooj is  advance  with  (iovernor 
H:;r  •  '  t's  Town.    -Harrison   contemplates   a  Treaty,      rnfurtu- 

nat'- Battle  of  Tilipecanoe.  Hi  ni  fl  Inii  \\'  ar  in  the  \Ve>t .  -Emigration 
I..  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  l-li  .  '  State  of  Indiana"  admitted  into  the  I'liion.  -••  State 

cif  I is"    admittud    into   the    L'nion.      l'i-o_ressi\  e    Increase  of  Popnlatioii  in   these 

States.  Treaties  fur  Ext inj u ishment  uf  Indian  Title.— Michigan  Territurv  until  1  -:(•„'. 
-  Emi-'ration  tn  Midii-'an  and  \Viscunsin.-  Coiiiniercinl  and  Agricultural  Advanta-es 
o!  M  vt-ri'il.-  Increase  ut  Pojiulat  ion. —Extension  uf  Settlements  "State 
it  M.  '  1.  '  \\'isennsin  Territurv"  urjani/.ed.  -  P"p'i!ati"n  and  lie- 
Buure.'s  ut  \\'isconsin,— "  Ti  rritorv  o|  luwa  '  ur-anizcd  in  '-•-.  Un|.id  l-lxtension 
i  :  1'  ;  ,:  .:.  in  int'i  \Viseunsin  and  lu\\  a.  A  ^-n  .  :  te  Pujmlatii  h  ol  tl  .  Si  it.  s  and 
'1  rrit  ri- s  in  original  Limits  ol  Northwestern  Territon,  Conimeree  on 
tin'  1.  '.'  -  \<l\  n  •  Education  ii,  the  Slat"  ul  Mic},i.-an  Emi 
i.«l  low  a  T-  rril  '  -  !  !  1  :.  Wisconsin  applies  for  Ad 
misoi  '.  .:.:  the  1  nion r>19 
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EXTi'.Nsiov  or  TIII:  rr.nr.iiM.  r\io\  WEST  or  THE  MISSISSITIT.  ANH 

Illl.    HE-ANNEXATIoN    nK    TEXAS. A.It.    1  ^O.'J    To    1^1(5. 

ii  ••••     ••     •      '    tin:    I'nninc,     of    Louisiana.  -  •'Territory  of    Orleans"   rind 

I'-"  '  :  I.  -  nn.  Increase  ol  I'opulal  ,  in  the  Territory  of  ( Irlenns  and  ])is 
r  '  •  i.  -  1{.  mut"  Missouri  J{.  ed  liy  Lewis  and  Clark.  I.: 

t-  •  I   pp.  r    Mississippi  and  the   Arkansiis  Itivers       PI 

'     '  -      111-'       '        ».'ttli  nieiits  extend  upon  the   Arkansas  and  M    - 

'  :  :       N'ew   Impulse  to  Ennjratiun  in  l-l"i        Indian 

:'':  ".—••  Territory  uf  Arkansas  '   or 
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panized  in  1*19. — French  Settlement  incorporated  with  the  American  Population.— 
St.  Louis  as  a  commercial  Point. — The  People  of  Missouri  Territory  apply  lor  a  Stale 
Government  in  l-l'.i. — Stron_r  <  Ipposition  in  Congress.  —  Stormy  Debates  on  the 
'•  Missouri  Question"  in  1  -l;i  -1  -•_':). —  Convention  and  State  Government  authori/ed  in 
IS-JO. — Constitution  adopted,  and  State  Government  oru'ani/.ed. — •'  State  of  Missouri" 
admitted  into  the  Union  under  Restriction  in  !"•,'!. — Population.  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  of  Missouri  until  i-:i'\ —  KmiL'ration  to  Arkansas  Territory  in  1  -:;.~i-:iti. — 
"Stat.,>  of  Arkansas"  admitted  into  the  I'nion. —  Features  of  the  Constitution. — Gov- 
ernors of  Arkansas. — .State  of  Missouri,  and  City  of  St.  Louis  from  1 -:i-'  to  l-'l."i. — 
Emigration  westof  the  Mississippi;  to  Louisiana;  to  "Iowa  District." — "  Territory  of 
Iowa"  organized. — "Iowa  City."  —  Increased  Kmiu'ration  to  Territory  of  Iowa,  from 
IK!:)  to  !-M. — State  Constitution  authorized.  —  Features  of  Constitution. — Iowa  re- 
jects Terms  of  Admission.  —  Florida  and  Texas  admitted. — Iowa  forms  another  Con- 
stitution in  ]-•!>;. — Kmi.Tation  through  Nebraska  Territory  to  Oregon,  from  IJM-J  to 

liC-iinitfi'i'inii  of  T<  ras. —  Former  Condition  of  Texas  as  a  Spanish  Province. — Adheres 
to  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  1--J1.  —  Departments  find  Settlements  in  ls:t-. — 
Mexican  Grants  for  European  and  American  Colonies. —  Population  in  1-:M. — Texas 
find  Cnahuila  form  one  Mexican  State. — Texas  secedes  from  the  dictatorial  Authority 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  is  invaded  by  General  Cos. — Texas  declares  herself  Independent 
in  l-'Jii. — Is  invaded  by  .Santa  Anna. — Santa  Ajina  recoLndzes  her  Independence. — 
It  is  recognized  by  United  States  and  the  Kuropean  Powers. —  Kink-ration  to  Texas 
LTeatly  increases. — The  People  of  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  I'nited  States. — 
Second  Application  in  1<!7. — Mexico,  prompted  by  Santa  Anna,  repudiates  his  Acts 
in  Texas. — Third  Application  of  Texas  met  by  an  Overture  from  the  I'nited  States 
in  lf'4-t. — President  Tyler's  Treaty  of  Annexation.— Mr.  Shannon.  Minister  to  Mexico. 
— His  fruitless  Mission. —  Mr.  Thompson  sent  as  Envoy.  —  Returns  unsuccessful. — 
Captain  Elliott  becomes  nn  active  Diplomatist  against  Annexation.  —  Hostile  Attitude 
of  Mexico. — Captain  Elliott's  Zeal  in  Diplomacy. —  IntrL'uc  of  the  Hritish  and  French 
Ministers. — Annexation  consummated. —The  Protection  of  United  States  invoked 
against  Mexican  Invasion. — Army  of  Occupation  at  Corpus  Christ!. — Advances  to 
the  Kiu  del  Norte,  .  .  .........  Pa  ire  54- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MAXM:U~   AMI  ci:sTnM-:  or  TIII:  riMXTir.R.  I'OIMLATIO 

SOCTH  OF  TIII:  OHIO  I:IVI:K. — A.D.  177()  TO   l^K). 

.l/vni't /'/.— Coiiiljtion  nf  the  froutiiT  ,-V'l!. >m. 'iits  (if  wi-sti-rn  I'L'tiiisylvama  :in.l  Yir- 
u-iiiia. —  Characteristic  Traits  uf  tho  L'iosu-t-M  xt-in:r:i\\\  .  — M'litiH  iv  ditJ  <'/,-'  «;.<.• 
1.  ('.:<'-t,,i,-  of  the  Hunters:  the.  HitHtiiiir-shirt  ;  I'antalo,  ,ns  :  Breech-cloth  ami  ! 
L-ins  :  Moccasin. —  •_>.  /fti>',i/ii/i,iii  :  til.'  \."-'  ('ill)ili  :  it-  L"r:iti":i:  ilit.TirJ  Apln-ar- 
;.!,.•.•---::.  /•;,/-/.'.  .,w.-.'>-  .-  lli..  r.-.<;»-.'tiv,-  Duties  of  MMII  ami  Wid-.-  1.  /'«'.-  M  ;its: 
wiM  liiinir  :  I5r.':i.l:  L'on.-.  Joiir:i,.y-f:ik.- ;  ILu'  :ui,l  1  [.  -m-i-my  :  Sulistitnt.  s  for  T^;i 
Jiii'i  I '.,•!',. ,•.  —  :..  !<,'.'/,  ,,,,-nl  /,'--/''<.•  Xatiin-  nii'l  Kxl.Mit;  to!ii;ili;nvk  hi,  ;.!•.,  •.  .  in-  ::ls. 
—  •:.  /•'..;•/,..,-  >•',/.'/,.„  ;  fonri  ii.nl  < 'oust  rm-t  Ion  ;  its  l...c:ition  :n,,|  1">  •  :  .-::;!  i.s  ia 
K.-lit'irliy.— 7.  //•  '.ft:  Sri.-..,-.M.|'llii'  !:i,./:  :i  h'li .!  i'u  (  '  ;i  :i,;.  ;  (l:i!n,':  l!i|.-<:  L'rl- 
tri"S,  -.  C,i,-'n;iift  :  iiuii'Hil  Tfijis  to  I'laitinioi-i'  ainl  Frrd.  !•'••:  I!  iiii[>iiii'h1  of  l'::r:i 
van:  solitary  J{out,'  :n'ross  tin-  M  m^tains:  Oril.-r  i.f  Mnrrli  ;  Far.'.  -:'.  7';  • 
>'•  .--.-  Mat-  of  Mrrals:  iicnnil  II..|i.-sly  :in.|  <«-:,s,'  ot  Hoi.or  ti:,-  s;ij,:-,  :i.-  I.  r.v  : 

.V-"  '••//  ('/.„,;„•',,•.•  I)i\,  r<ity  ol  I',M,|,;,-  ami  I.an.iia  jos  |i!,-n.!.'il  ;  I'.-.-  :'i'i!:  s  of 
F.-.  1 1 !..:•<  a !..!  Hal. its  Mc'in-al:/.,  ,!;  I  hll •!,•!!.•••  of  !:•.-,•(  l-\ .  rh'.i-hMi ;..  ,1,  il  ,  •  1  in!,  "-'vis,' 

;iii>l  in i1  ri.M'Mi't-T.— t::.    I,',  !'>•_>;. i".    '/',••',.•    K,-!ijio',  ,li.-r,,!u,.  •>•;.•,[  \\  :tl:  .•-.   :   l'o\v- 

(•!•:  Mi •,:-!••!>•  .!.•]., -i, •!,•!.;  IM.-SM ;,;.., rt  i] ;..  .1  ili,-:rn\\[i  M-rit  .  r,-li.ji.,:is  "  Au.i,;,  :,::-<." 
or  "  li.-vi-.  riN."  in  ti,.'  A\'r-t  ;  •  (•;,;,,;,  ,,ir.  •!  in.  •"  Srr:n-  :  t  >r;j;u  o|  I'a.n;.  M.  .  tiii-s  ill 
K  "iMcky  :iinl  T.'im.'ss,.,.  :  Camp  M.>.  'in.,'  at  Cam1  I!  it  !_•••:  a!  I  >.  -in'-  Civ,  k  :  at 
Cnl.iit  CiVi-k;  iisloi.isliin.:  Inlln.-iirr  of  s%  Ivan  I'lvarl^  •.:,;  :i, ••  at!.  i,.::o.t  cir.vni!- 

1o    inaniicrs   mul    customs  <il    t!ic   carlv 
'    ti'ilnHiM-y   \V;I!.TS  ot'  tin1  (  )hin.  ;i  j'|-i;i'<. 

f-s,  I"   llic   ctirly  \vhilc   poji;i 
f  ;ill  tin-  wcstt-ni  liMlf  ot'  IVi!iisyivani;i   ;ui'l   Viru'in:a.  H"  !c<s 
VOL.  II.— A 
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lli:i:i  t"  Kei>1iic!;\   ;iii<l  Tennessee,  from  ilic  your  1*70  to  17!M, 

;iiii|    to   the    \\hite    settlements    northwest    <>t    liir  Ohio,  until   the 

•i  null  :tt!'  II  ''!    ill-'   Indian    \v:ir  hv  the   victorious   arms  oi   (  len- 

Anthony  Wayne.      All  tin-  settlements  nn  the  northwest, 

;is  \\ell  as  tho^e  ,,n  t!ie  southeast   side  of    the  Ohio,  (luring  the 

tics  of  the  Western  trihes.  were  placed  in  ne;i  rl  v  the  same 

eircum-tances  in  everv  thuej  perla  iniliLT  tt>  Irontier  lite. 

[A.I'.  1 77(1-1 7!M.]  ''lie  ireiieral  trait  has  alwavs  charac- 
teri/etl  must  "t"  the  tV'Hitier  settlers  contiguous  ID  hostile 
trihes  nl'  linliaiis.  and  that  is  a  daring,  fearless,  and  enterpris- 
in-'  sjiirif  :  a  ha  rdy.  n  ihnst.  and  patieiit  constitution,  unnoeus- 
1"iiied  t<i  ihc  ri'linenients.  luxuries,  or  eomlorts  o|  the  older 
Atlantie  colonies.  The  eii'einnstanees  Iiv  \\hich  thev  u'ei'e 
surroundeil  \\>-re  such  as  tended  to  torni  funstitutiiins  eapuhle 
of  endui'liiLT  alnit'st  anv  privation  or  hodily  exposure  without 
tlan_rer  ''(  >ei'ious  disa<l\  antaLfe.  mentally  or  physieally. 

Si, <-h  (jiiiililications  were  indispensahle  to  those  whose  situa- 
tioii  eoinjielled  them  to  hrave  the  inclciiicnev  o|  the  seasons, 
lai"  remote  Irom  eivih/ed  lite,  and  to  contend  with  the  tierce 
hea-N  ot  prev.  and  \\'ith  the  wilv  savage  in  Ins  nati\e  haunts 
and  loj-f-ts.  The  pioneer  wh"  nilvanees  into  ihe  American 
Wilderness  a'jainst  the  consent  of  the  fierce  and  vindictive  s;iv- 
:u."c.  must  possess  no  ordinary  share  ol  courage,  and  an  iron 

'  1 1 1 1  to  sustain  him. 

T"  form  a  proper  est  mate  o(   the  character  of  the  western 

er,  we    mii-1   vie\\    him    in    all    the    relations   ot    lite,  under 

"  nces   in   which   he  i<   placed  :    examine   him   in  his 

'         eustiims.  mode  o|  liie:    m  his   pnr>uiN.  pastimes,  and 

|on;.'-tic    relations.      I,:\'IIILT   in   constant    intercourse   w:th 

t!  e     •'•       ••   trihes,  h>  costume,  manner  of  lite,  liahits,  and  cus- 

toi     ,    wei'c  nece.-^a  r;l  \   halt  savage  and   halt  ci  \  ili/cd.  and  often 

the  \vho|e  character  ot  the  sava'j'e  \\-as  assumed. 

1.    '!'!;'•  costume  of  the   pioneer  \vas    simjile,  plain,  and   wi'll 
led  for   use.  comfort,  ;md   dui'aliilit v.  and    not    unlike   that 
o!    '"'•    '  at'Ve    .•'•,•  ••!•,•-.        |'ii(.    ordmar\    apparel    o)    the    hunter 
•    :      -'e  I  of  a   peltr\   cap,  pantaloon--,  huck>kin  moccasins,  and 
--ii'rt.    Lrirded    \\ith    a    leather    hell.      (  )\'er    this    was 
i  of  the  -•hot-pouch  and  powder-horn,  n-os  - 
'    •  Ider  '•  •  t1  ••   ri'jht  side.      (  >n  actual  hn 

I  thir  •lemeiit  wt-atht-r,  a    pair  of  ••  |e'j-'_rin-"  \\  ere 

c    '-e'\  \'.    a  'ped  np' .]i  ihe  h'Lrs  rind  lower  portion  ol' the  thighs. 
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of  dressed  deer-skin  inside  smooth  and  linn.  The  |>:int:il<>f>ns, 
worn  li^ht  and  clitsc  to  the  logs,  were  in  tide  ot  domestic  linsey, 
or  to\v-linen,  hut  more  commonly  ol  solt.  and  pliant  dressed 
buckskin,  \vhich  \vas  both  elastic,  and  durable. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  pantaloons,  the  hunter  adopted  the 
"long  levins"  ot  the  Indian,  which  extended  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thighs,  while  the  breech  and  loins  were  covered  with  the 
more  convenient  breech-cloth  ol  the  savage,  secured  by  a  gir- 
dle around  the  waist.  This  covering  was  formed  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  linen,  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide, 
passed  between  the  thighs,  with  the  two  extremities  carried 
under  the  belt,  in  trout  and  rear,  and  the  loose  ends  hanging 
over  the  girdle  behind  and  before  served  as  ornamental  ilaps. 
These  Ilaps  were  often  ornamented  with  coarse  embroidery. 
The  leggins  were  attached  by  straps,  or  suspenders,  to  the 
same  girdle.  With  this  dress, the  upper  part  of  the  thighs  and 
hips,  for  the  sake  of  free  action,  were  partially  exposed,  unless 
covered  by  the  skirt  of  the  hunting-shirt. 

After  the  settlements  had  advanced  to  some  degree  of  civ- 
ili/.ed  refinement,  this  costume,  formed  of  dressed  buckskin,  had 
been  adopted  by  the  young  beaux  as  a  fancy  dress  to  displav 
their  line  lorms  and  persons.  To  do  this  more  effectually,  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  occurrence  lor  them  to  make  their  appear- 
ance in  church  during  public  worship,  and  gravelv  take  their 
se-it  in  the  congregation,  or  stand  ga/.mg  with  stoical  indiller- 
ence.  ;n  imitation  ol  Indian  curiositv.  but  not  contributing  in 
the  least  to  the  sedate  devotion  ot  the  young  ladies  proem.' 

The  hunting-shirt  was  ;i  characteristic  article  o)  costume 
among  the  western  emigrants.  Although  many  declined  as- 
suming the  leggins  and  breech-clofh  of  the  Indian,  and  still  ad- 
ol their  a 


rat : \  e  simphcit v  ol 
and  hunting  excur- 
sions through  brush  and  the  forests.  Hence. as  Dr.  Doddridge 
observes.  "  the  hunt  ing-sin  rt  was  universally  worn.  It  was  a 
kind  ot  loose  Irock.  reaching  half  way  do\\n  the  thigh-;,  \villi 
large  sleeves,  open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot. 

'   S-,-,'   |).»l  Iri.l  :.  's    N.  t,'<  on  W,  -:-."i  \  ir.;ii,i;i.   [,.    I  1 :,.      Tiiis  is  11  \;ilu:ii,l..  lilt!,'  \\urk 

ll; H;,    >,•!;',  iu,.|,t>    ii,.;ir   ill,'  Oliio   IJiv,.;-.  I'l-  111:111 

tin-    Imiiiiii  \v:irs  in  that  n-u-inii,  \<\-   l{>-\  .  .]<^"i>\'. 
.  Vir^iniii 
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or  more  \\lu-ii  belted.  The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes 
handsi  piiu'l  \'  fringed  \\"ilh  a  raveled  piece  ol  cloth,  ditlerent.  in 
ar_r-shirt  itselt."  The  bosom  ot  th:s  dress, 


color  ii'iiin  th 

aliove  the  hell  \\hich  encircled  the  waist,  served  as  a  wallet  to 
carry  a  chunk  of  hread  and  ••  jerked  heet,"  cakes,  tow  lor  the 
LfHii.  aiul  other  necessaries  tor  ;i  hunter  and  warrior.  The  hell. 
which  \vas  alwavs  tied  hehind,  served  to  hold  the  drc-s  close 
and  :n  order,  (hi  the  rirht  side  was  suspended  a  tomahawk, 
and  on  the  left  a  scalpinir-kniie,  each  in  a  leathern  case. 

The  hunting-shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey.  soiiiftMi.es 
of  coarse  linen,  and  occasionally  a.  very  line  one  for  summer 
was  made  ot  calico,  or  o|  dressed  deer-skins  lor  winter:  the 
latter  were  very  warm  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  hut  were  not 
well  adapted  for  rain.  Sometimes  the  deer-skin  hunting-shirt 
was  ornamented  with  numerous  tassels  and  hands  ol  trmired 
deer-skin  around  the  skills,  the  cape,  and  even  around  ihc 
sleeves  near  the  shoulders  and  wrists, 

1  nder  the   hunting-shirt  was  olten  worn  an  ordinary  vest, 
made   oi    the    same   material,  \\lule  a  comnion  cotton  or   linen 
shirt  \\as  worn  next  the  skin.      Such  was  the  apparel  ad- 
to  freedom  of  action,  ;md  to  the  life  of  a  hunter. 

The  "moccasins"  are  Indian  coverings  l<>r  the  ieel  instead 
ot  shoes.  1'hese  were  made  o(  thick,  dressed  huckskin.  in  a 
SMIL:!'-  piece,  gathered  hv  a  single  scam  on  top  of  the  foot  from 
the  toe  to  the  instep,  and  hv  another  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heel  to  the  top  without  gathers,  as  hiirh  as  the  ankle  joint,  or 


could  |,r  closely  adjusted  around  the  ankle  and   lower  part    of 
:    but   in  d  rv  weather  these  lla  ps  \\  ere  pen  111  tied  to  ha  ir_r 
ilown  over  ihf  upper  s.de  ot    the  |oi>t.      'I'hese    tlaps  m   the  In- 
ec:isiu   were  olten  hi'_rlil\   oniaincnted  by  a   species  o| 
fi'_rures,  embroidered  with  variegated  porciipiue  qu 
-  m  lar  to  mir  modern  head-work  :   m  tact,  manv  ot  them  were 
•oniely  I'overed  \\ith  the  Iirillit'iit  colors  of  bead  embroid- 
ery. 

!•    ''o'd   \\cather  the  moccasin  was  well    stull'ed    around  the 
ec!   -.'.   •;     ,       ;e    deer-hai  j',  wo(  ij.  «  »r    leaves,  to   proteet    tin 

I  weather.      Th>-  sea  ins    in   this  ci  '\  e  ri 
"  -          •   •'•  ed    and    _r::'  hered    b\-  means   >  >f  an    a  \\  ' 
he    >ine\\  -    of  the    deer.   \\  ;  '  •' 
•  :'  ••  »•//'///:••>-."      I'jvt-rv  hunl  - 
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pouch  \\as  supplied  with  a  rude  moccasin-awl  and  a  roll  of 
buckskin,  and  whangs  tor  mendinir  and  patching  his  mocc;isins 
at  night.  It  was  tin1  use  oi' buckskin  moccasins  in  wet  weath- 
er, and  cold  spring  thaws,  doubtless,  that  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  inveterate  cases  ol'  rheumatism  so  common  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  (  Hiio  reirion.' 

•J.  Habitations.- — The  loir  cabin  was  the  primitive  abode  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  first  advanced  west  of  the 
mountains  upon  tin.'  waters  of  the  (  )hi<>.  These  habitations  ol 
the  \\estern  settlements  \\'ere  rude  and  simple,  and  well  adapt- 
ed  to  the  circumstances  by  which  they  Were  surrounded.  Al- 
most the  only  tools  possessed  by  the  iirst  settlers  were  axes, 
hatchets,  knives,  and  a  Jew  auirers.  Thcv  had  neither  saw- 
mills nor  carpenters, nails  nor  iriass,  bricks  nor  masons.  Kadi 
house  erected  was  ot  similar  construction,  and  consisted  ol  (.me 
or  more  loir  pens,  in  the  shape  of  a  sipiare  or  parallelogram, 
with  the  loirs  notched  at  each  end.  and  riding  transversely  on 
each  other,  forminir  ihe  body  of  the  house.  The  loirs  were  cut 
to  one  lenirth,  and  were  selected  oi' nearly  the  same  si/.e  ;  they 
were  put  up,  either  round,  and  with  the  bark  on,  or  were  neat- 
ly lieu  ed  on  1  wo  sides,  just  as  the  taste  and  means  of  the  build- 
er might  prompt.  Alter  the  pen  was  raised  to  the  height  ol 
e;irlit  or  ten  teet  Inmi  the.  foundation,  the  irahle  ends  were  car- 
ried up  with  rid  ire  poles  extending  lengthwise  for  the  support 
oi  the  chip  board  roof.  The  clap-board  shinirles  were  laid  in 
regular  courses,  over  each  ot  wh;eh  a  weiirht  pole  \\a.s  laid, 
and  retained  in  its  place  by  short  blocks  ot'  wood  at.  riidit  an- 
gles intervening. 

The  roof  being  coin  pie  led,  a  door  was  cut  out  and  laced,  a.  ml 
also  ;>  window,  it' it  were  deemed  necessary  or  desirable. 

The  spaces  between  the  loirs  of  the  house  were  closed  b\ 
"  chinkmir,"  <>r  small  Mocks  ol  wood  ridmir  up"ii  each  other, 
and  atterward  daubed  and  plastered  with  tempered  cla\  or  mud. 
\n  openinir  was  also  cut  out  for  the  chimnev,  and  a  wooden 
Mpia  ;v  -tack,  oj  <ma  II  pieces  of  w<  >od,  rude!  v  do\  e-taded  to  one 
end  "1  the  house,  was  buill  up.  laperinir  to  ihi1  top.  It  was  so 
coi  i  nee  lei  I  \\  nh  the  house  as  to  to  mi  a  lar_v  fireplace  ;md  diini- 
ney  literally  outside  oi'  ihe  house.  This  chimnev  v,  as  chinked. 

Ill  11  i          •          '  I  ,11  111 

o  the  house,  except  ina  i  ihe  |  >;as- 
jui Ie  thick,  to  protect  {he  \\  <  M  >d- 
»cv  !>'  l.lri'L'e's  Xute.s,  ['.  ill. 
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i-ii  structure  from  the  action  of  the  lire  \vithiii.  The  j;iml>s  ;ind 
hack  nt'  the  fireplace  were  also  lurther  secured  hv  three  up- 
right. larLfe.  lint  stones  laid  in  mud. 

The  earth  was  often  tiie  only  lloor,  but  more  commonly  the 
111  HI  r  \\-as  made  of  ••  puncheons,"  or  si  a  1  is  split  trom  h  >Lrs.  hewed 
-i i ii  M  >th  "ii  the  upper  side,  and  resting  bedded  upon  pules  raised 
aliove  :_rr"Uiid.  The  "loft."  or  attic  st«>ry.  sometimes  had  a 
puncheon  tlonr.  and  a  rude  ladder  in  one  corner  sei'ved  as  a 
stairway.  The  door  was  made  ot  thick  chip-boards  split  Irom 
oak  lu_rs.  and  pinned  to  cross-pieces,  and  \\ere  hum:  upnii 
w«»iden  hinges,  and  fastened  hy  a  \vooden  latch.  Tlie  open 
door  or  the  hroad  chimnev  admitted  hirht  hv  day.  and  a  rous- 
ing tire  a.i id  a  hear- grease  lamp,  or  a  hullalo- tallow  candle.  were 
their  resi  mree  at  ni:_rht. 

As  -<n>n  as  the  mechanic  and  merchant  appeared,  sashes 
with  two  or  I'mii-  lights  of  ^lass  miirht  he  seen  set  into  iraps 
cut  throii-jli  the  side  lo^s.  ( 'otemporaneously.  old  harrels 
hcLran  to  constitute  the  t"]is  of  chimneys,  and  joists  and  plank, 
sa\\ed  h\-  hand,  took  the  place  ot  puncheons/" 

At  fir-t  loir  cahins  \\ere  huilt  m  vdlaires  or  clusters,  and  sur- 
rnunded  with  stockades  f»rmed  h\-  l.i^s  set  upright  in  the 
Lrround,  and  made  hullet-pri >oj  t'»r  mutual  protection  airainst 
Indian  Mirprise  and  massaej-e. 

The  location  of  the  hi  nise  was  ^•enerail  v  in  some  vale  or  dell, 
near  a  runmntr  stream  oi  water,  or  near  some  permanent  sprintr. 
Thu>  thc\"  consulted  their  own  convenience  in  obtaining  a  con- 
stant supply  n|  \vater,  and  also,  considering  that  e\cry  tiling 
coininLT  lo  the  luuise  li'"in  abroad  is  mure  easilv  carried  "  d"\\'n 
hill  than  up.  the  house  was  scldum  placed  npmi  an  eminence. 
Ii;  ail  the  !ir.-t  locations  the  hottoms  were  selected,  and  the 
_riioiis  ndures  lormed  the  luiundaries  ol  the  tract.  Th:s 
i  until  the  svstem  o\  sipiaix-  surve\s  \vas  introduced, 
when  the  lioiindaries  "I  tracts  were  straight  lines,  and  not  the 
•.:.';;  ra  I  teat  nre^  o\  t  lie  count rv. 

Ill'-    inside    appearance    <•[    a    frontier    habitation    was    also 

>-,  ;  nd    adapti'd    to  the   cin-iiiiistanci-s  of  the    limes.      I»n- 

iiards,   and    armor.-   were   unknown,   and    so   were 

1  lie  \\  h"!e   lurnitiire  ol   a.   room   consisted  "t  one 

lead,   and    one    trundle    hedstead    under    it    fi  >r 

,  i>hed  \\ith   hear  skins  and   bullalo  ruhi'.s 

k.'iiii  il.'.-,  Lite  •  :  Ja^ks  u.    p.  '.  I.  -.:.. 
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instead  of  blankets  :  a  t'c\v  split-bottom  chairs.  ;ui<l  a  tew  three- 
leirged  stools,  a  small  movable  bench  or  table,  supported  by  two 
pairs  of  cross-legs,  for  the  family  meals:  a  shell'  and  \valer- 
bueket  near  the  door.  The  naked  wood  ;i.nd  clay  walls,  in- 
stead of  the  ornamental  paper  and  tapestry  of  the  chics,  were 
embellished  \vith  the  whole  wealth  of  the  family  wardrobe. 
The  frocks,  dresses,  and  bed-u'owns  of  the  women,  the  hunting- 
shirts,  pantaloons,  and  arms  o[  the  men,  all  \vere  suspended 
around  the  walls  Iroin  wooden  hooks  and  pegs,  and  served  as 
a  in>od  index,  to  the  industry  and  neatness  of  the  mistress  ol 

tlu1  house.      The  < king  utensils  and  table  furniture  consisted 

of  a  few  iron  pots.  "  pewter  plates  and  dishes."  spoons,  knives 
and  forks,  which  had  been  transported  from  the  east,  with  their 
salt  and  iron:  besides  these,  a  tew  wooden  bowls,  or  ••  trench- 
ers." "  nogi/ms  and  gourds,"  completed  the  list  ot  cooking  and 
eating  utensils.'' 

The  domestic  employments  of  the  women  were  chiefly  in  the 
household  allairs.  They  milked  the  rows,  and  prepared  tood 
and  clothing  for  the  family  :  washed  the  clothing,  and  regulated 
the  tttuiittid-  ot' domestic,  ati'airs. 

.'}.  The  employment  of  families  \vas  arranged  by  common 
custom.  The  husband  was  chietlv  engaged  in  procurui'jf  iood 
and  materials  for  clothing:  in  erecting  cabins  and  indosures  : 
in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land  :  and  in  building  torts  and 
stations  tor  mutual  protection  against  Indian  hostilities.  Much 
of  his  time  in  the  cold  season  was  spent  in  roaming  the  forests 
in  ipiest.  ot  deer,  bear.  «r  other  game,  \\ith  which  the  unfre- 
quented Ibrests  abounded.  The  dressed  skin  ot'  the  bear,  the 
butl'alo.  and  the  deer,  with  its  coat  ol  long  and  sha^y  hair, 
often  served  the  double  purpose  ol  bed  ;;nd  blanket,  and  much 
more  eil'eetually  protected  the  delicate  tr"in  the  rigors  ol  winter. 
As  t he  settlements  advanced  in  age  and  improvement,  during 
the  cessation  ot  Indian  hostilities,  the  exceptions  to  llie-c  gen- 
era! remarks  became  more  Ireipient. 

!.  The  di<t  was  plain  and  honielv.  Wild  u'ame  constituted 
the  chief  port, "ii  ol  animal  food.  '['he  lle.-h  ot  the  bear  was 
hij'hiv  pri/.ed,  and  could  easilv  be  made  a  v;ood  substitute  t"r 
beef  and  bacon  :  the  deer  yielded  the  mo>l  ilelicious  venison, 
far  preferable  to  \  eal  :  occasionally  the  llcsh  of  an  elk  or  buf- 
falo supplied  the  place  o(  tresh  bee  I.  Tlie  llesh  of  llie  part  ridge, 
'  l)i»lari.i-.',  p.  i'J-,  ion. 
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the  wild  piireon.  the  pheasant,  the  wild  turkey,  and  the  like, 
yielded  ;i  more  delicious  tare  than  ;uiy  domestic  Io\vl.  The 
squirrel,  tin-  r:il)bit,  the  opossum,  and  many  other  smaller 
quadrupeds,  supplied  the  (K'lie;ieies  ol'  veal,  lamb,  mutton,  and 
pork. 

Corn-meal,  pounded  in  a  wooden  mortar,  or  ground  in  a,  hand- 
mill  of  -.-teel,  supplied  the  place  ot  tlour.  and  all  the  prepara- 
tions of  \\heat.  The  douirh.  properly  prepared,  was  spread 
up"ii  a  piece  of  shaved  clap-board  Irom  tliree  to  ionr  inches 
wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  lom_r,  and  baked  upon 
the  hearth.  When  both  sides  were  perfectly  done,  it  was  called 
••  j<  >u rn ev -cake,"  or  Jo/in )iy-ca fee.  A  journey-cake  board  was  an 
indispensable  implement  of  frontier  eooiunir.  Johnny-cake  and 
p  >nc  were  the  only  varieties  ol  bread  used  amon^  the  early 
frontier  settlements  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  At  supper,  milk 
and  mu-li  were  the  standard  dish.  When  milk  was  not  plentv. 
the  lack  was  supplied  by  the  substantial  (bshot  homtnony,  or 
pounded  corn  thoroughly  boiled.  Sometimes  maple  molasses 
or  bear's  oil,  and  the  c_rravy  irom  fried  meat,  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  milk  in  the  regular  supper  dish.' 

Alter  domestic  stock  beLTaii  to  multijilv,  one  ol  the  standing 
dishes  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky  was  '  ho;_r  and 
liomnionv,"  \  eiretablcs  at  length  bciran  to  be  cultivated  ii, 
abundance,  and  ever}'  garden  yielded  a  supply  o{  common  culi- 
nary \  c -'eta bles.  such  as  pease,  beans,  lettuce, radishes,  cabbage, 
and  many  other  choice  articles  :  while  the  "  truck-patch"  close 
b\  furnished  a  suppl  v  ol'  roasting  ears,  squashes,  pi  an) 'kins,  and 
potatoe-.  The  standard  "dinner  dish"  at  lonf-rolhiiLrs,  house- 
i'_rs.  and  har\est  days  was  a.  lar^'c  "  pot-pie,"  inelosin'j 
minced  n icats.  In rds.  < >r  Iruits. 

Tea  and  coffee  \vere  liiiknow  n.  and  ii,an\'  of  the  native  fron- 
nh  abi  tan  Is  a  t !  a  i  icd  to  the  a  'j'c  ot  manhood  without  ha  vim.; 
seen  or  lasted  llic-e  luxuries  :  \  et.  the  root  ;;nd  hark  o! 
Iras  luriiished  a  valuable  subst  lute  lor  ihe  exotic  Irom 
a,  while  parched  rye  and  beans  formed  a  substitute  lor 
1  .  I  M  manv  ot  tlic  remotest  settlements,  such  articles  a- 

.  hd   -'aueers  were  illiknoun.      At   Icirj'ih  the 
e  •     tnral    products  of    the  older    settlement -.  and 

.   ui'iv    introduced,  and    the    tronlier   manner;- 
i/.ed. 
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").  Settli'wcnt  Rights. — In  tonninLT  settlements  and  makiic_r  1"- 
c;itions  of' land,  each  settler  had  a  valid  claim  under  tlie  pi1" vi- 
sions of  the  \  irLTima  laws.  ( 'ne  oi  these  allowed  to  each  emi- 
grant as  a  settlement  rrj'ht  lour  hundred  a<yes  of  land,  besides  a 
preference  riLrht  to  one  thousand  acres  more  continuous.  The 
boundary  lines  between  any  contiguous  settlement  rights  \\ere 
generally  adjusted  amicably  by  the  parties  interested,  before 
actua.1  survey  was  made.  In  these  adjustments,  they  were 
LTUided  clnelh"  by  the  rid'_rcs  or  water  courses.  or  some  other 
natural  boundary.  In  tins  manner,  much  <>}  the  country  oi 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  was  parceleil  out  amonLT 
settlers,  and  subsequently  nearly  all  the  country  between  the 
MuskinLfiim  and  the  Ohio  on  the  east.'  These  settlement 
rights  were  often  selected  and  marked  with  the  initials  of  the 
claimant's  name  on  sever;1.!  beech-trees  near  "his  clearin-j," 
when'  he  had  cut  down  a  few  trees,  and  probably  erected  ;; 
small  hut.  often  many  months  before  lie  took  up  his  actual  resi- 
dence on  the  land.  \  et  these  "tomahawk  rights."  as  they 
were  called,  were  recoirni/ed  by  other  emigrants,  and  none 
would  trespass  upon  them.  Some  were  contented  with  one 
settlement  riLrht,  and  made  no  eil'>rts  to  enlarge  their  landed 
estates:  while  others,  as  in  all  new  countries,  having  a  desire 
lor  accumulating  wealth  in  landed  estates,  became  speculators 
in  lands.  ;n ,il  purchased  up  Lfreat  numbers  of  inchoate  titles,  in 
hopes  of  future  Lram  in  their  augmented  value. 

l>uriir_r  the  continuance  oi'  Indian  h"stilitie<.  every  neigh- 
borhood \\as  provided  with  a  "stockade  fort"  t»r  the  coiu- 
iiion  protection,  to  which  all  retired  upon  anv  alarm  of  Indian 
incursion.  AS  all  the  frontier  settlements  west  ot  the  I'lue 
1 1 ill L!'C.  irom  tin1  coinmeiicemeut  <>\  the  French  \\  a r  in  17f>  1.  with 
only  short  intermissions,  were  continually  exposed  t"  b;d;an 
hostilities,  in  one  form  or  another,  "///'•  l^i/i."  or  "  Siation," 
becanic  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  western  settlements.  In 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Western  Virginia,  north  o|  |]u, 
S'.-'j-  Sand\'.  t!ie::e  >tockades  were  commoii'y  de'jommated 
"liirts."  \\hih-  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes>ee.  in  later  times. they 
were  kni  iwn  by  the  name  ( .f  ••  statii  'tis." 

»i.  '!'//••  I-'<r !  "!'  >'/-/'/'. .•.. —  \  slalion.  ;i:  mo>t  rases,  \\--.  ,-,,:- 
Jtrncted  tl>r  the  p!'"1^cti<  m  o.f'  a  lai-'.re  i;imiber  of  f;im:!'i'S.  as  a 
sate  retreat  in  time  ofdan'jvr.  !>  consisted  of  an  inclosnre  of 
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cabins,  stoi'kades.  and  block- houses,  embracing  about  two  acres 

or  more,  in  the  >hape  ot  a  parallelogram  or  sijuare  :  the  inclo- 
sure beiiiLf  formed  irenerally  by  cabins  on  two  sides  and  by 
>|ockades  mi  two  >ides.  A  larire  station  sometimes  presented 
three  >ides  inclosed  with  cabins,  the  windows  and  doors  all  mi 
the  inner  side.  The  outside  wall  ot  the  cabin  was  generally 
ten  or  twelve  teet  hiidi,  without  external  openings,  and  pertect- 
Iv  bullet-proof,  wilh  the  root'  sloping  downward  to  the  inside. 
The  cabins  otherwise  were  finished  in  the  usual  manner,  for 
the  residence  of  families.  The  Lrate  or  entrance*  was  a.  strong 
puncheon  door  between  the  parallel  walls  of'  adjoining  cabins, 

I  1  . 1  ~ 

and  protected  by  a  platform  and  sentry-box  above.  The  re- 
mainder ot'  the  inclosure  was  completed  by  strong  palisades  set 
in  the  LTround,  with  their  sharpened  points  standing  ten  teet 
above  u'l'oiind.  The  \\hoie  inclosure,  cabins  and  stockades, 
was  provided  with  port-holes  jor  defensive  firing.  In  lime  ot 
da  infer  the  ti'ate  was  closed,  and  securely  barricaded  each  day 
at  Minsci.  iMirinir  the  da\".  it  no  immediate  danger  threat- 
ened, the  inmates  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  or  employ- 
ments, until  nightfall  a^ain  approached. 

Some  larger  stalimis  m  Kentucky  were  securely  fortified 
against  the  most  formidable  attacks  of  the  la  rifest  Indian  arm  v. 
Such  were  defended  at  the  opposite  angles  hv  block-houses,  or 
bastions,  built  ot  hewed  loirs,  t\\o  >for;es  hiLfh.  and  extending 
a  lew  leet  bevond  the  line  or  miter  ran  ire  of  the  stockade,  each 
ba>tioii  commanding  '  v\  o  sides  of  the  stockade.  These  block- 
liou>es  were  bullet-proof,  and  provided  with  double  sets  ot  port- 
hole- lor  de tense,  and  so  arranged  that  the  riflemen  could  al  all 
times  clear  the  walls  in  ease  ot  assault,  and  prevent  any  secret 
I'  dement  near  them. 

S<  me   small   settlements  were    protected    bv   a  sim_rle    block- 

.     .     uri'oiiniied  ! i\  a  stron  if  palisade  mc.losiire.  so  as  to  torui 

1    'lire  ftreat  tor  the  lamihes  in  case  ot  Indian  alarm.       \]\- 

er\   st;  tioii  or  fort,  how e\  er.  was  invanablv  located  near  some 

,  '       lanent  sprnr_r  ( rr  \\  ater  course. 

In  Kentucky  the  stations  were  Lrenerallv  lar^e,  and   proicct.- 
•  •d   a   _'rt  ater  numiM'i   o|   laiiiihe>.-,  who  in  lime  of'  dan^rei'  Ji\  cd  in 
'he  <tai    -i;  MS  in  a   t'.  irtilied  villaire,  ha\  in/j  the; 
I  improvements  in  the  immediate  vieimtv.  upon 
'•'•  h:  •:.  the\   remained  en  paired  in  the  la  1m  rs  oi  husbaiidrv  during 
'ii(-  d;  .  •  .  the  fort  for  safety  at   ni'_rht.     Somet 
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the  stations  in  Kentucky  contained  three  parallel  rows  <>;  cab- 
ins.  tlie  t\vo  i  mt IT  n>ws  being  connected  by  the  line  of  pali<ade,s. 

As  the  Indians  were  without  artillerv.  and  had  V»TV  little  de- 
^ire  ti>  take  any  lortilied  place  by  storm,  these  stockades  proved 
amply  suilicicnt  to  withstand  all  the  attacks  which  they  could 
make  with  their  rifles  and  small  arms.  Many  ot' these  stations 
durinir  the  Indian  hostilities  were  invested  hv  large  bodies  of 
warriors,  sometimes  for  several  weeks  together,  yet  it.  was  a 
rare  occurrence  tor  one  of  them  to  he  captured. 

In  the  absence  of  Indian  alarms  and  "siirns."  the  people  left 
the  station  and  dispersed  upon  their  respective  (arms  and  im- 
provements, and  resided  in  their  own  individual  residences 
I  Jut.  so  soon  as  any  alarm  was  uiven.  or  any  "  Indian  siim"  was 
lound.  they  again  retired  into  the  station  tor  security. 

7.  The  Hunter. — "  Hunting"  constituted  an  inijiortant  feature 
in  the  life  ot'  a  western  emigrant.  I>y  this  means  he  supplied 
his  familv  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  subsistence.  <  Mien 
their  chief  food  was  derived  from  the  woods:  while  the  -kins 
and  furs  taken  from  the  game  supplied  them  with  the  only 
convertible  medium  of  currency  and  exchange  tor  the  pur- 
chase ot'  rifles,  salt,  and  iron  from  the  settlements  east  ot  the 
mountains.  The  "  tall"  and  early  part,  of  the  winter  were  the 
seasons  tor  hunting  the  deer,  and  the  whole  winter  and  pail  of 
the  spring  fur  bears  and  animals  which  yield  furs.  The  ti;r 
was  said  to  be  in.od  in  every  month  in  whose  name  the  letter  r 
is  found  :  besides,  the  amiovaiice  and  danger  from  Indian  hos- 
tilities was.  less  apprehended  during  the  winter  than  in  a nv  oth- 
er season.  Kverv  man.  \\lio  wa.s  a  farmer  and  husbandman  in 
summer  and  autumn,  became  a  hunter  in  winter.  "  As  soon  as 
the  leaves  were  prettv  well  down,  and  the  weather  became 
rainy,  accompanied  with  li'_rht  >nows.  these  men.  after  aetmir 
the  part  of  husbandmen,  so  far  as  the  state  of  the  war  permit- 
fed.  be'_ran  to  feel  that  the\  were  hunters.  They  hecan  e  un- 
eas\'  at  h'>me.  Kverv  llmur  about  them  became  disagreeable. 
The  house  was  too  warm,  the  leather  bed  was  too  sot?,  and 
even  the  ^<»«\  wife,  for  the  tune.  \\as  not  thought  a  Lfood  com- 
panion. The  mind  of  iJie  hun!.ir  \\  a.<  wholly  occupied  \\  :1h  •  la- 
camp  and  the  cha  se. 

A  huiit!MLr  party  beini:  formed,  ••  a  day  uas  soon  ap|.  .;i,ted 
for  the  inarch  of  the  little  cavalcade  to  the  camp.  T\*  "  or 
three  hoj'ses.  furnished  \\ith  pack-saddles,  were  loaded  \\ith 
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lit >ur.  Indiai    1 1 u-:t I.  i      .  and  even    ihiiiir  fls  it-  i'm 

'     e        •(.'«[    the    IlIlllllT."  ' 

Tiir  hunting  c<i/s//>  is  at  It'iu'lh  -,  M  n  -ted  in  ;i  su  ';. ;  !r    - .: :    il  <  n  . 
i  ,        nil'    valley   i  if   i]f!l    protected   !»\    lulls    Irom    Int.-    nofiheru 

:,  ;i<     \\eil     as     from     (liseover\      1'V     Indians.        The     limiting 

••   is  ;i  halt-laeed  eahm.  inadt1  ot    lo^-s  of  stakes  driven  iii'o 

•  if     rroimd.  inelosrd  i>n  three  sidi'S  \vith  slahs,  hark,  or  skins, 

•  'ViTt'd  ''n  \"]<  \\;lh    tin-  same,  ihr   JMO!    slcj'ini:  Ironi    the 

[pint  haek\\ard.      In  trnnt  is   the  Ini;-  lire;   insult'  are  the 

>'.;i!i<,  muss,  and  skins  for  the  hed.      S<  HI  let  lines  a  luuitiiii:  cainji 

serves  l'nr  several  years,  (.'sjn'ciadiy  \\hcn  made  \\ii!i  care. 

••  MiinliiiL:'   was  imt  ;;   IIHTC  ran.i'le  in  jnifsr.it  d  u'aine,"  \villi- 

it    -kill  and  calcnlatii.iu.      The   liuntt-f   must  he   skilled  in  tho 

i.atr.fe    and   liahits    <>i    the    animals   he    e\|'(.-els    In    take,  in    lllC 

\vea  ;hef.  and   theif   |ifedi!ectii  His  :    In    \\hat   situalinii   the    ;jame 

Ls  tu  !>e  tiiillul.  \\hflhef  nn  hill-sides,  Imttoins,  nf  mi   hi'_;h   I;  Us. 

lli   st'iflnN    \:.e;i;hef    'lie    dee;'    ai\\a\'s   seek    the    ii)i:>i    sheltei't'il 

••  .  and  mi  the  lee\\  afd  side  nf  hills  :    in  rain  v  \\  eat  hef.  \\  ilh 

it  It1   \\    :    i .  tlif\    Ll'e  lie  rally  kee|>  in  t  lie  i  >]  ieli  \v<  «  ids.  and  nh 

t!ic  I    _rhesl    :.  fniiiid. 

I'  i>  ffi|ni>itc.  als".  i  i  kui  >\\  the  dift-et ion  of  tlit-  lightest  \viiuls, 

t  it-    i-afdina]    ["pints,  and   maiiy    nllier   liuiitiii.Lr    scit'iiees.   \\hieli 

it   liiuilffM  kii'  i\v.    tn    1'iiahle    them  \<  ••  I  ra  vt-rsc  the  [tatli- 

'     '     1 1      i'i   fell  1 1)   'jaiiie.       "  'I'lie    \\  In  tie    hliSilit'SS   i  it    lillllt- 

- '  •-    -n   a   sneerssa  MI   "I    intriLfiies.      Fpiin  nioniinu!   t-' 

the  liuntcf  must  he  nji  ihe  alerl  to  '.rain  th.e  \\  ind  \\ai'd  uf 

_'ame,     in  cfdef  '<>  avu,<l  discnVt'l'V.       ll  a  deer  Uei'e  kdlt  d. 

>•       •       \.lilied    and     IlllIlL;'    'up    I'llt     lit     tile    feaeli    <i|     U'lilvi'S,   and 

e   •'  ,  pul'.-lled  lilitd   e\  t'lliii     .  \\  'ieli    he    1'e- 

..     '  • ;    '  •  ••  ed    tu    en.  -k    tlii 

'f  the   i 
•   '     •  i-    la  ii  i     i  iie    e'.  e  .        'I'iie   s  :  i  \\    i 

ee   j  i  •  .  •      .      a  nd    the    ha  ri'en    d      •    ii 

•_  i  i     1 1 1  e      •     •         i     1 1          •  -    '  •      t  i :  ( •    d  a  V .        A  1 1  e  ]     hi)     I 

ell  .  1  i  •  e .  1 1 1 1 1 • s    a  e i 

eld-    <  I    deer    in    that    fan^'e, 

,'e    each    'A  lu'ii    h>-     -ee>    lliem.       Tin          '      u      v.  e ; 
If    e.        I   M'tell    --iue    nlil    hi;rk, 
,'t'il 
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The  ciinniir_r  <>t'  the  hunter  and  tli;it  ot  tin-  old  hack  ;in-  ofteu 
st;ikcd  against  each  other:  and  Hot  nnfrei  jiieiit  ly,  at  th.-  c'o>,- 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  old  fellow  is  lei!  the  live,  unin'.ured 
tenant,  ot'  the  forest:  hut  it  his  rival  succeeds  in  brin^mi:  hir.i 
do\vii.  it  is  ;i  victors'  followed  hv  no  small  share  of  boastinir  en 
the  part  •  >f  the  conqueror. ' 

Js  the  sveather  unsuited  to  ihe  chase7  the  skins  and  car- 
casses <>t  the  iramc  can  he  brought  "i,  and  a.  proper  disposition 
made  of  them.  Some  hunlers  retVain  troni  the  chase  on  the 
Sal i hath  t'n  >m  motives  of  piety  :  others,  tVom  a.  superstition-,  be- 
liet'that  it  brinu's  ••  had  luck"  to  hunt,  on  the  Sabbath.  \or  d  > 
those  \vho  revere  the  day.  and  ahstain  from  their  usual  lahnrs. 
lose  their  reward.:  tor  they  are  sure  of  a  prosperous  liuntiuir 
season. 

The  spoils  of  the  huntim:  season,  the  skins  and  furs  take:i 
during  the  winter,  constitute  the  stock  in  trade  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  sundry  articles  which  are  necessary  in  a  new  an  ! 
wilderness  country.  Of  these  the  most  indispensable  weiv 
-alt,  iron  utensils,  nml -implements.  To  purchase  these,  every 
family  carefully  preserved  the  furs  and  skins  collected  during 
'he  whole  vear,  for  the  ]>urpose  of  sendinir  them  over  th-1 
'in.dintains  to  he  hartered  tor  such  necessaries  as  were  not.  1  > 
he  had  in  the  wilderness.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  customarv. 
in  the  western  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  li'">  \ 
iht1  I\eiihawa  to  the  A  lle'j'han  \  Iliver.  every  fall,  for  t>ach  l/- 
tle  neiu'hhorhood  o|  a  te\s-  tamilies  to  dispatch  "a  caravan"  t  > 
the  settlements  east  ol  the  mountains.  1  nhke  th.eir  pi'oto;\-p,.< 
which  traverse  the  deserts  ol  Africa..,  they  were  !_renera!K"  fe\v 
in  number,  and  their  merchandise  of  hut  little  comparative 
value. 

N.  The  C(/r</r<t/i,  when  oruraiii/ed.  consist(Ml  ot'a  master,  t\\  • 
or  three  yoim^  men,  and  one  or  t\vo  hovs  :  a  tew  horses,  w;::i 
pack-saddles  on  their  hacks,  stutl'ed  bells  on  their  neck-,  and  : 
pair  of  hickory-withe  hopples  attached  to  each  pack-saddle. 
On  each  pack-saddle  was  secured  a  hatr  of  shelled  corn  for 
provender  on  the  wav.  to  he  deposited  at  convenient  distance-; 
for  the  return  route.  A  lame  ssallet.  well  tilled  with  bread, 
jerked  bear's  meat,  or  boiled  ham  and  cheese,  contained  the 
provision  for  the  drivers.  Thu<  eipupped.  the  cavalcade  Set 
out.  from  the  wilderness  ea<1  of  ihe  (  Miio  f'»r  lialtimore,  l-'rede:1 


It 
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10.  llatrerstown,  or  Oldtown   in   earlv   times,  ami  subsequently 
tu  Fort  (.'umberland  Mini  \\  nichester. 

As  ilie>e  places  successively,  in  the  order  <•!  their  names, 
became  the  mart-  ot  the  western  trade,  the  who].'  amount  ol 
li'ili-s  and  peltries,  ginseng,  snakeroot,  and  hour's  grease  wen 
exchanged  or  bartered  lor  salt,  nails,  and  oilier  articles  ot  iron, 
and  < 'ccasionall  v  for  a  feu  pewter  plates  and  dishes  for  the  ta- 
ble. The  bartering  for  the  settlement  beinir  finished,  the  cara- 
van \vas  readv  tor  its  retrograde  inarch.  Kach  horse  \vithout 
.1  rider  carried  t  \\>  >  bushels  <  >f  salt,  weighing  eighty-fi  »nr  pi  mmU 
to  the  bushel,  besides  a  few  liirht  articles  superadded. 

The  caravan  route  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Frederic  crossed 
the  stupe1  IK  Ions  ranges  of  the  AlIeLfhany  .Mountains  as  they  rise, 
mountain  behind  mountain,  in  the  distant  prospect.  The  path. 
scarcely  two  fret  wide,  and  traveled  hv  horses  in  single  iiie, 
wound  over  hill  arid  dale,  through  mountain  defile,  over  craggy 
steeps,  beneath  impending  rocks,  and  around  points  ot  dixx.y 
heiirhts.  \\  here  one  laUe  step  mi '_rlit  hurl  horse  ;i nd  rider  into  the 
abvss  below.  'I'o  prevent  such  accidents,  the  bulky  baggage 
was  removed  in  passing  the  dangerous  ib-files,  to  secure  the 
I,  irsc  trom  beiiiLT  thrown  from  his  scant\"  toothold.  This  route. 
selected  bv  experienced  woodsmen,  d:  lie  red  but  little  irom  thai 
•  -'ecied  !'or  turnpikes  and  rail-roads  hv  professed  engineers  at 
a  much  later  dav."  Such  \\as  the  danger  in  pas<m;_r  the 
mountain  rairjes  trom  the  old  settlements  ot  Pennsylvania. 
Man  land,  and  \  iririnia.to  the  settlements  then  tbi-miiej  "ii  the 
i.ranc'no  o|  the  Mononiiahela.  the  "  \  ou-_rh."  and  the  I  pper  <  Mno 

Til--  oi'dei'  ot  the  march.  '_ronr_r  and  returniicj".  was  the  same. 
Tin1  h  '!>es   \\itli  then-  packs  were  marched  alon'_r  in  sinirle  file. 
•   c'emost    led    h\    the   lender  ot    the  caravan,   \\hile  each   Slie- 
ce>s;\e  hoj-se  was  tethered  to  the  pack-saddle  of  the  horse  be- 
:  're  him.       A   driver  followed   behind   to  kei-p   an   e\'e   iij"'U    the 
iljiistiiienl  of  the  packs,  anil  to  urLfe  on  anv  horse  that 
was  disjiosed  to  l.-pj-.      In    this   wav  two    men    could   manaLre   a 
ol  teli  or  liltei'ii  horses,  each  carrvnej'  about  t\\'o  IIPII- 
di'cd  ils   burden.       \\  hen    niLfht    came,  a    tempo]-;i  rv    e; 

ai  nip    lire    protected    the    \vearv    travelers:    while    the 

horse-,  released    .-('their    burdens,  with    hoj.ples'on    their    '-     : 
ipers  loosed,  \\ere  turned  |uo«e  to  LTi'a/e  ne;i; 
tin'  camp. 

M  !)          .  -   [,.:•-  ill    Ivi  lit  ti,  |i    TO 
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Suit,  in  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio.  \v;is  an  ex- 
pensive article  for  a.  backwoodsman  :  fur  a  bushel  of  alum  salt 
\vas  equivalent  to  a  i^ood  co\v  and  calf.  The  salines  ot  Ken- 
ha\\a  were  then  unknown,  and  the  cattle  multilied  withi-ut 


money. 

In  tln'se  early  davs,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  West. 
the  manners  and  customs,  us  well  as  the  sense  ot  propnetv, 
were  regulated  by  the  state  of  things  in  the  wilderness,  A 
backwoodsman,  in  his  first,  trip  to  Baltimore,  could  not  con- 
ceive a  more  awkward  predicament  than  the  loss  ot  his  horse- 
bell  and  his  hopples  when  about  to  enter  the  city.'"  Children 
who  had  been  raised  on  the  frontiers,  when  they  reached  the 
settlements  east,  of  the  mountains,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
all  houses  were  not  made  oi  lo^s  and  chinked  with  mud  ;  that 
all  dishes  and  table-ware  were  not  of  pewter  and  wood.  To 
them  the  luxuries  of  tea  and  coflee  were  nauseous  or  unknown  : 
and  thev  "wondered  how  people  could  show  a  fondness  for 
such  slops."  which  neither  had  ^ust  for  the  palate  nor  "stuck 
to  the  ribs.''  The  cups  and  saucers  from  which  it  was  drank 
were  themselves  but  emblems  of  a  depraved  taste  and  unman- 
ly luxury,  or,  at  most,  were  adapted  to  the  effeminate  or  the 
sick.f 

J).  The  sttilc  of  morals  was  as  mii_rht  be  expected  ;  men  were 
untrannneled  by  law  or  ifospel  :  each  man  did  that  which  was 
r'iLrht  in  his  own  eyes.  The  line  which  separates  Western 
Pennsylvania  from  Virginia  was  n<>t  defined,  and  for  mauv 
years  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  both  states  was  withheld.  Hence 
natural  justice,  and  the  sense  ot  n;_rht  and  \vn  >nir.  were  unsophis- 
ticated by  lawyers  and  courts,  magistrates,  sheriffs,  or  consta- 
bles. "  Their  own  consciences  were  a  law  unto  themseh  es  :" 
and  it  they  erred,  "it  was  human  to  err."  Public  opinion  was 
tin-  a^irreirate  n)  individual  judgment,  and  ruled  \\ith  the  force 
(|1  the  purest  democracy.  In  those  times,  each  man  \\  h<>  c<>u!d 
shoulder  his  rifle  was  a  citizen-soldier,  and  as  such  wa<  valued 
as  a  defender  of  his  countrv,  and  ranked  amoir_r  her  heroes. 
Coliseums  nl  his  o\\n  impi  »rtance.  each  man  considered  1:N 
neighbor  his  equal.  and  each  was  anxious  t<>  merit  the  general 
esteem.  Industry  m  huntnrj:  <>v  work.  braverv  and  furtitude 
m  wa  r.  honest  v.  candor,  and  hospitality  in  private1  li  le,  entitled 
a  man  to  his  lull  share  i>t  ublic  honor  and  c'oiilidence,  which 
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was  never  withheld.  The  incorrigible  ollcnder  received  the 
sentence  winch  the  ma]eslv  ol  moral  virtue  |>ronoiinces  against 
vice  and  turjutude,  and  he  was  "  hated  Irom  societv/1  ('oiir- 
au'e  wa>  a  virtue,  and  niililarv  dutv  \vas  perlormed  with  alac- 
rilv.  lie  that  refused  to  appear  in  arms,  fully  equipped,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  tound  public  censure  restmir  upon  him.  and  he 

1  1 

Was  "hated  from  the  place."  Did  a  neighbor  \v  i>h  to  erect  a 
cabin,  or  to  roll  his  loirs,  or  to  gather  Ins  harvest,  each  man 
was  a  willmir  hand,  and  in  turn  received  aid  Irom  others.  At 
such  places  an  idler  or  an  indillerent  spectator  dared  not  ap- 
proach, or  the  contempt  ol  the  hardy  pioneers  settled  upon  him. 
I)id  any  contract  a  debt,  it  was  paid  m  labor  or  by  the  ex- 
change ol  commodities  ;  and  the  force  of  the  moral  sense,  sus- 
tained by  public  sentiment,  was  a  stronger  guarantee  than  all 
the  forms  of  law,  which  olten  serve  as  a  protection  against 
honest  demands.  Did  a  man  want  a  bushel  of  salt,  he  receiv- 
ed it  in  exchange  lor  a.  cow  and  call.  So  equal  was  the  dis- 
tribution ol  their  scaniv  wealth,  that  no  one  envied  that  of  his 
neighbor:  il  any  were  in  want,  they  Irecly  received  Irom  those 
who  could  irive.  \\  as  anv  so  base  as  to  steal,  with  these  ad- 
vantages. "  the  lavs'  ot  Moses"  was  enforced,  and  fortv  stripes, 
save  one.  were  freelv  LTiven:  but  it  the  theft  were  small,  in 
memory  ot  the  "old  thirteen."  as  his  reward,  thirteen  stripes 
d  sirraced  his  back.  Dut  such  was  the  impre>sion,  and  so 
lirmlv  were  the  stripes  applied,  that  thev  were  not  hkelv  soon 
to  lade  awav.  In  the  absence  ol  a  |udi,re  and  court,  and  the 
forms  of  law.  "  Jud ire  Lvnch"  was  sure  to  mete  his  just  deserts 
li i  every  disturber  of  t he  peace. 

LI/IK  it  L/nr. —  Although  the  pioneers  in  the  \\esl  were  a 
hardy,  enterprismi;,  honest  race  ,,\  men,  vet  tin-  frontier  settle- 
ments are  often  a  retreat  tor  loose  and  unprincipled  individuals 
Irom  the  old  settlements,  who.  il  not  familiar  with  crime,  have 
verv  blunt  perceptions  ol  virtue.  The  genuine  pioneer,  the 
Woodsman,  is  independent,  brave,  and  upright  ;  but,  as  the 
jackal  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  so  the  sturdv  hunter 
is  followed  bv  the  miscreant  destitute  of  noble  qualities;  men 
who  a  re  Uit1  pests  of  the  human  race,  averse  to  labor,  im pat icnl 
o;  the  u  ho|c>  line  restraints  oj  law,  or  the  courtesies  oi  c.ivd- 
i/etl  lite.  S<  >nie.  indeed,  a  re  desperadoes,  llvinir  li'11 
•  •'  '  e  the  _  r  ; ,  . .  i  ;  ||,.  jaw  in  older  settlement.-.:  and  m  the 
•  bids  llie  civil  law  deliMice.  Tor  -neb 
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intruders  tlie  frontiers  had  a  law  of  their  own.  a  l<\r  luci, 
known  as  Lynch  lair,  which  seldom  failed  to  purge  the  commu- 
nitv  of  his  unwelcome  presence.  Its  operation  was  often  in- 
dispensable when  a  horse-thief,  a  counterfeiter,  or  other  des- 
perate vagabond  infested  a  neighborhood,  evading  justice  by 
cunning,  or  by  a  strong,  audacious  arm.  or  by  the  number  of 
his  confederates.  The  citi/ens  formed  themselves  into  a  regu- 
lating party,  commonly  known  as  "regulators"  a  kind  of  holv 
brotherhood,  whose  duty  required  them  to  purge  the  neighbor- 
hood of  such  unruly  members.  Mounted,  armed,  and  com- 
manded by  a  leader,  they  proceeded  to  arrest  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Might  was  the  season  for  their  ollicial  acts. 
Chief-justice  "Birch"  established  his  tribunal  under  a  forest 
canopy;  before  him  the  culprit  was  arraigned,  and  with  form 
and  ceremony  tried,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  convicted. 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  without  delay  the  penalty  was 
inflicted,  without  stint  or  mercy.  Tied  securely  to  a  tree,  he 
was  made  to  feel  the  rod,  dealt  by  many  sturdy  hands,  until 
justice  was  satisiied.  If  perchance  lie  were  an  old  offender,  or 
had  claims  to  the  title  of  a  "British  Tory;'  his  \vounds  were 
dressed,  not  with  oil  and  wine,  but  with  "tar  and  feathers."  As 
the  culprit  retired  from  this  ordeal,  lie  was  informed  by  Judge 
Lynch  that  the  operation  would  be  repeated  in  a  few  days  un- 
less he  withdrew  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  If  there 
were  confederates  in  crime,  this  warning  served  for  all. 

This  tribunal  was  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases:  and. 
although  liable  to  occasional  abuse,  it  was  a  great  protection 
to  honest  people  against  the  most  abandoned  intruders,  who 
defied  the  usual  forms  of  la  \v. ' 

ID.  .S'oc/V//  I  irt id's. —  Hospitality  was  a  duty  as  well  as  a  vir- 
tue: with  the  stranger  or  wayfaring  man,  they  would  readilv 
divide  their  rough  tare  without  pay  or  reward.  In  their  set- 
tlements all  lived  together  m  harmonv  ;ind  rude  simplicity. 
\\  arm  :MI<|  constant  in  their  friendships,  thev  lived  and  \\ork- 
eil.  ti-astcd  <>r  suffered  toother  in  cordial  harmonv. 

\\as  ;i  mans  honor  or  mtegritv  impeached,  the  offender 
must  prove  hi<  manhood  on  ihe  spot.  It'  he  were  unable  to 
light  at  listicutl.  or  ••  rough  and  tumble."  hi<  friend  must  main- 
tain ihc  contest  in  his  place.  \\  hen  the  contest  was  decided, 
the  combatants,  reconciled,  otten  shook  hands,  and  there  the 

'  SJCL'  Hulls  Sk.  vl;.-  ,.|  tli.j  \\\-t,  vul.  ii  .  ]!.  "-:>•..' 
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matter  ended.  Pitched  battles  between  two  rival  heroes  some- 
times were  seen,  when  lists,  and  feet,  and  teeth  were  used  :  but 
knives  and  lire-arms  were  deemed  dishonorable  and  base. 

hi  these  rude  settlements  female  virtue  was  safe  without  the 
protection  ot  law.  Each  brother  and  kinsman  was  the  prompt 
avenger  of  a  sister's  wrongs,  and  the  penaltv  was  not  delayed 
by  the  slow  process  of  law:  but  a  want  of  chivalry  in  defense 
of  female  weakness  was  never  known. 

.-I  unirrid^c  was  the  signal  of  a  general  jubilee  among  the 
friends  ot  both  parties.  Days  passed  in  anxious  expectation  of 
the  appointed  festival,  when  all  hearts  were  to  indulge  in  mirth 
and  feasting. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  rustic  guests  began  to  arrive  from 
every  quarter,  males  and  females  on  horseback  and  on  loot. 
Xo  broad-doth  or  beaver  adorned  their  persons.  Men  were 
clad  in  their  western  dress,  shoe-packs,  or  moccasins,  leather 
breeches,  leggins.  and  hunting-shirts.  The  women  were  d ress- 
ed  in  their  best,  in  linsey  petticoats  or  gowns,  coarse  shoes, 
home-made  stockings,  handkerchiefs  on  their  necks,  and.  if  the 
weather  was  very  cold,  with  leather  gloves  or  woolen  mittens 
on  their  hands.  Few  wen-  able  to  adorn  themselves  with 
buckles,  rings,  or  rutlles.  Their  horse  caparisons  were  of  the 
same  rude  stamp.  The  company,  thus  arras'ed.  began  to  arrive 
in  single  file  about  noon,  when  the  rustic  mirth  began:  with 
the  swains,  the  bottle  was  an  indispensable  companion,  and  each 
made  frequent  draughts  upon  its  inspiration. 

The  marriage  ceremony  over,  all  sat  down  to  a  wholesome 
dinner  of  backwoods  fare.  15eel.  pork,  fowls,  baked  or  roast- 
ed, and  sometimes  venison  or  bear's  meat,  loaded  the  rustic 
board,  together  w it h  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  great  prolusion  : 
rude  pies,  past  ry,  and  fruits 
past.  . 'i  rustic  dance  engaged 
ot  the  1'  flowing  day.  when 
!  ive  h'  unes. 
cetchmg  thcM-  trails  < 
which  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  \otes  of  I  )| 

l!ut  such  trait<  of  pioneer  life  have  long  since  van- 
ished Iroiii  \\  estern  \  irginia,  and  are  scarcely  1r>  be  loimd.  at 
th  -  lime,  even  in  the  remote  \Ve.-t  :  yet.  as  the  v  did  exist,  they 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  early  pioneer  history,  and 
'.'1  a  passing  notice,  without  which  the  h;>torv 
ot  the  pioneers  would  be  incomplete. 
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The  sjiurtu  were  characteristic  of  the  frontier  mode  oi  lite. 
Running,  jumping,  and  wrestling  were  the  pastimes  of  the  hoys 
as  well  as  of  the  men.  Throwing  the  tomahawk  was  com- 
mon, and  gave  skill  in  the  arts  of  \var.  When  the  stuck  oi 
ammunition  would  permit,  the  men  preferred  the  more  warlike 
exercise  of  the  rille,  with  which  the  diameter  of  a  cent  upon  a 
target  was  pierced  at  the  distance  of  fifty  steps  at  every  shot 
hv  hall' the  men  present,  and  some  could  lodge  two  successive 
balls  in  the  same  place.  The  best  marksman  always  took  the 
pri/e,  lor  which  all  were  zealous  competitors. 

After  the  settlements  had  become  more  dense  on  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  on  the  Ohio,  a  new  class  of  men  sprung  up.  whose 
life  was  unique  in  the  West.  This  was  the  class  of 

11.  Itnatiiiijn. — These  were  a  hardy,  fearless  set  of  men, 
who  always  kept  just  in  advance  <>f  civilization  and  luxury. 
They  were  athletic,  persevering,  and  patient  ol  privations. 
They  traversed  in  their  pirogues,  barges,  or  keels,  the  lon- 
gest rivers,  penetrated  the  most  remote  wilderness  upon  their 
waterv  routes,  and  kept  up  a  trade  and  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  points.  Accustomed  to  every  species  ol  ex- 
posure and  privation,  they  despised  ease  and  luxury.  Clothed 
in  the  costume  ot  the  wilderness,  and  armed  in  western  style, 
they  were  always  readv  to  exchange  the  labors  of  the  oar  for 
offensive  or  defensive  war.  Exposed  to  the  double  force  of 
the  direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  water,  their 
complexion  was  swarthv,  and  often  but  little  fairer  than  the  In- 
dians. (  Mien,  from  an  exposure  of  their  bodies  without  shirts, 
their  complexion,  from  the  head  to  the  waist,  was  the  same. 

Steam  had  not  exerted  its  magic  influence  on  the  western 
waters,  and  the  rich  cargoes  which  ascended  the  Mississippi 
in  keel-boats  and  harires  were  propelled  by  human  labor  tor 
nearly  two  thousand  miles,  slowly  advancing  against  the  strong 
current  <d  these  rivers.  The  boatmen,  with  then"  bodies  naked 
to  the  wai>t,  spent  the  lon^-  and  tedious  days  traversing  the 
"  riniiiiii'_r  hoard,"  and  pushing  with  their  \\hole  force  against 
then'  strong  setting-poles  linnlv  fixed  iiLfainsl  the  shoulder. 
Thus,  \\.th  their  heads  suspended  nearly  to  the  track  on  the 
running-board,  thev  propelled  their  freighted  bar  ire  up  the 
loie_r  and  tedious  route  ot  the  river.  Alter  a  hard  day's  toil, 
at  niirlit  they  look  the;]1  "  I'll  lee."  or  ration  of  whisky,  s  wall'  >w- 
ed  their  homely  supper  of  meat  half  burned  and  bread  half 
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baked,  and  retiring  to  sleep,  they  stretched  themselves  upon 
the  deck,  without  covering,  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven, 
or  probably  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  until  the  steersman's  horn 
called  them  to  their  morning  "lillee"  and  their  toil. 

Hard  and  fatiguing  was  the  life  of  a  boatman;  yet  it  was 
rare  that  any  of' them  ever  changed  his  vocation.  There  was 
a  charm  in  the  excesses,  in  the  frolicks,  and  in  the  lightings 
which  they  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  cheer- 
ed them  on.  ( )f  weariness  none  would  complain;  but  rising 
from  his  hard  bed  by  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  reanimated  by 
his  morning  draught,  he  was  prepared  to  hear  and  obey  the 
wonted  order,  "  Stand  to  your  poles  and  set  oil'!''  The  boatmen 
were  masters  of  the  winding-horn  and  the  fiddle,  and  as  the 
boat  moved  off  from  her  moorings,  some,  to  cheer  their  labors, 
or  to  "scare  oil*  the  devil  and  secure  good  luck,"  would  wind 
the  animating  blast  of  the  horn,  which,  mingling  with  the  sweet 
music  of  the  fiddle,  and  reverberating  along  the  sounding 
shores,  greeted  the  solitary  dwellers  on  the  banks  with  news 
from  Xew  (  Irleans. 

Their  athletic  labors  gave  strength  incredible  to  their  mus- 
cles, which  thev  were  vain  to  exhibit,  and  list-lighting  was 
their  pastime.  lie  who  could  boast  that,  he  had  never  been 
whipped  was  bound  to  light  whoever  disputed  his  manhood. 
Keel-boatmen  and  barge-men  looked  upon  rafts-men  and  Hat- 
boatmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  a  meeting  was  the  prel- 
ude to  a.  '"battle-royal."  They  were  great  sticklers  for  "  fair 
pl:iy,"  and  whoever  was  worsted  in  battle  must  abide  the  issue 
without  assistance. 

Their  arrival  in  port  was  a  general  jubilee,  where  hundreds 
often  met  together  tor  diversion  and  frolick.  Their  assemblages 
were  ojien  riotous  and  lawless  to  ex'remes.  when  the  civil  au- 
thorities were  defied  for  days  together.  Had  their  numbers 
increased  with  the  population  of  the  West,  the}'  \\ould  have 
endangered  the  peace  ot  the  country:  but  the  first  steam-boat 
that  ascended  the  <  >hio  sounded  their  death-knell,  and  tl  ey 
have  been  bui'ied  m  the  tide,  never  more  1o  rise. 

TJ.  .\(/tinii'il  Cht/ffictt'i: — Here  we  design  to  sketch  in  tin; 
we-tern  people  the  perceptible,  bill  slight  peculiarities  \\hich 
are  the  results  ot  ihe  peculiar  circumstances  and  conditions  ot 
uestern  pioneer  lite,  and  the  influx  of'  eastern  and  foreign  im- 
migration. 
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[A.D.  1795-ltSlO.]  The  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are 
constituted  from  all  nations,  characters,  languages,  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  \ot  a  nation  of  Europe,  not  a  class  in  all  those 
nations,  except  rovalty.  which  has  not  its  lull  representation 
here  :  not  a  state  in  the  Union  which  has  not  sent  out  its  col- 
onies to  people  more  western  regions;  not  a  sect  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  who  have  not  their  churches  and  their  min- 
isters here.  The  subjects  of  despotic  monarchies,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  freest  republics  in  the  world,  all  commingle  here, 
and  unite  to  lorm  one  people,  unique  in  feeling,  character,  and 
genius.  The  Puritan  of  the  North,  the  planter  of  the  South,  the 
(ierman  and  the  Iberian,  the  Briton  and  the  Gaul,  and  even  the 
sable  sons  of  Africa  and  the  northern  Swede,  all  are  here, 
each  bringing  with  him  his  peculiar  prejudices,  local  attach- 
ments, and  predilections,  and  side  by  side  they  have  set  down 
together,  and  have  gradually  become  assimilated  in  language, 
feelings,  manners,  and  usages.  Mutual  prejudices  have  been 
effaced  by  contact  and  intimate  connection,  and  the  people, 
thus  released  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  birth  and  educa- 
tion, become  more  liberal,  enlarged  in  feeling,  more  affection- 
ate and  agreeable,  and,  of  course,  more  unprejudiced  than  a  peo- 
ple who  have  long  been  unique  in  birth,  education,  and  nation- 
al character. 

The  rough,  sturdy,  and  simple  habits  of  the  western  people. 
!iv]ii'_r  in  a  new  and  wilderness  countrv.  amid  that,  abundance 
\\hich  (lod  and  \ature  provide,  and  requirinir  onlv  their  "\\n 
industry  and  exertion,  j_nve  to  them  that  tearless  independence 
of  thought  and  action  which  constitutes  a  characteristic  trait 
in  the  American  pioneers.  Accustomed  to  the  fascinating,  but 
faithless  intercourse  ot  refined  society  and  ot  u'reat.  cities,  men 
acquire  habits  oi  thought  and  feeling,  and  are  subject  to  those 
rest  rail  its  which  ni  ve  them  a  d;  tie  rent  mental  devel<  >pment  from 
the  tearless,  unrest  rail  KM!  treed*  >m  ot  feeling  which  characterizes 
the  native  ot'  the  urrat  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Here  can- 
dor, truth,  sincerity,  independence,  and  equality  predominate 
over  the  more  degenerate  traits  of  character  inculcated  in  old 
and  densely-populated  countries.  Inhabiting  a  countrv  ot  im- 
mense extent,  with  boundless  prairies  and  t"ivsts.  and  traversed 
bv  the  most  mau'iiilicent  rivers  of  the  irlohe,  their  ideas  travel, 
and  distance  is  correspondingly  enlarged.  I'Yec  to  roam  at 
will  throuirh  the  whole,  extent,  with  facilities  unheard  of  in  the 
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Old  World,  with  them  the  field  of  ordinary  travel  is  one  which, 
in  Europe,  \v"iild  embrace  many  nations  and  laniruaij-es.  Ac. 
customed  to  the  independent  control  of  property  and  their  o\vn 
actions,  the  western  people  become  habitually  more  ardent, 
more  eneriretic,  and  more  enterprisinir  than  tlie  serf's  and  min- 
ions o*'  arhitrary  jio\ver.  The  constant  toils  and  active  life, 
prompted  l>y  interest  and  a  hope  of  personal  irain.  in  a  saluhri- 
ous  and  fertile  country,  uive  energy  of  action  and  a  patient  en- 
durance unknown  to  human  nature  chained  in  its  ellbrts  and 
limited  in  its  aspirations,* 

1 .'{.  The  ]\e/i<,rii>//s  (  'hurncter. — The  experiment  is  heinu  made 
in  this  vast  region  of  future  empires  upon  a  hroad  scale,  which 
will  test  the  question  whether  reliirion,  as  a  national  trait,  can 
he  maintained  without  legislative  aid.  or  a  union  with  the  civil 
power.      .Men  are  here  left  tree  to  adopt,  such  religions  views 
and  tenets  as  they  choose,  and  the  laws  protect  every  man  alike 
in  his  religions  opinions.      Ministers  of'  the-  (Jospel  and  priest::, 
heiiiLT  presumed  as  devoted  to  humanity,  charity,  and  general 
henevolence,  are  precluded  hy  many  of'  the  state  constitutions 
fro;;i  any  active  j'art.e'pation  m  the  legislative  iiuthority.  and 
their  compensation   dej  ends   upon   the  voluntary  aid  of  those 
.'MnoiiM-  whi'in  they  labor  in  chanty  and  love.      In  a  wide  coun- 
trv.  with  larire  districts  as  yet  sparsely  jiopulated.  tiiei'i1  are  com- 
paratively few  stationary  ministers:   yet  there  are  thousands. 
embracing  all  denomination?,  who  traverse  the  whole  countrv, 
!ormin'_r  an   itinerant  corps,  who  visit   in  rotation,  within  their 
respective  bounds,  every  settlement,  town,   and  village.      (  n- 
sustained  !>\-  the  riLrid  precepts  of  law  in  aiiy  jirivileires.  perqui- 
sites, fixed  revenue,  prescribed  reverence  or  authority,  except 
such  as  is  voluntarily  acknowledged,  the  cleri:\'  find  that  suc- 
cess depends  up"ii  the  due  cultivation  of  popular  talents.      Xeal 
for  tlie  Lfreat  eai  ise.  mixed,  perhaps,  \vith  a    •spice  of  cart  hi  v  am- 
bition, the  innate  sense  of  emulation,  and  laudable  pride,  a  desire 
of  distinction  amon(_r  their  cotemporaries  and  brethren,  prompt 
them  to  seek  popularity,  and  to  studv  all  the  arts  and  means  ot 
wmii  lej  'he  popular  tavoj1.      Traveling  from  month    to  month 
through   dark    foj-e-ts.  with   such  ample  time  for  deep  thought 
as  the\   ainble  slowly  alon-j-  the  lonesome  horse-path    or  untre- 
quci  vd    road,  they  naturallv  aeipiirc  a  jiensive  and    romantic 
turn  of  thon'_rht  and  expression,  which  is  often  favorable  to  e!- 
•      •     < :  y;'-!  i"-]  i:' 
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oquence.  Hence  this  j)reaching  is  of  a  hiirhlv  popular  cast,  its 
first  aim  being  to  excite  the  feelings  and  mold  them  to  their 
own  :  hence,  too,  excitements,  or,  in  religious  parlance,  '•  awak- 
enings," or  "revivals,"  are  common  in  all  this  reirion.  Liv- 
ing remote  from  each  oilier,  and  spending  much  of  their  time 
in  domestic  solitude  in  vast  forests  or  wide-spreading  prairies, 
the  "  appointment"  lor  preaching  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  gala 
day  or  a  pleasing  change,  which  brings  together  the  auditors 
from  remote  points,  and  gratifies  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  which 
prompts  them  to  associate  and  interchange  cordial  coiurratu- 
lations. 

Religious  excitements  sometimes  pervade  a  town  or  settle- 
ment, or  even  an  extensive  section  of  country,  simultaneously. 
People  in  every  direction  are  fired  with  a  desire  to  he  present 
at  the  appointed  time  and  place  of  meeting.  They  assemble 
as  to  an  imposing  spectacle:  they  pour  in  from  their  woods 
and  remote  seclusions  to  witness  the  assemblage,  and  to  hear 
the  new  preacher,  whose  eloquence  and  fame  have  preceded 
him.  The  preaching  has  a  scenic  effect  :  it  is  a  theme  of  earn- 
est discussion,  with  apt  illustrations,  forcible  arguments,  and 
undaunted  x.eal.  The  people  are  naturally  more  sensitive  and 
enthusiastic  than  in  older  countries.  A  man  ot  rude,  boister- 
ous, but  native  eloquence  rises  amonir  these  children  of  the  for- 
est, and  of  simple  nature,  with  his  voice  pitched  to  the  highest 
tunes,  and  his  utterance  thrillini:  with  that  awful  theme  to 
which  each  strinir  of  the  human  heart  responds,  and  while  the 
woods  echo  his  vehement  declamations,  his  audience  is  alter- 
nately dissolved  in  tears,  awed  to  profound  ecstasy  ot  feeling. 
or.  falling  convulsed  by  spasms,  attest  the  power  of  western 
pulpit,  eloquence. 

In  no  instance  are  these  effects  more  striking  than  at  a  reg- 
ular "  camp  meetiir_r."  \o  one  who  has  not  seen  and  observed 
ti>r  liimsell  ca.n  imagine  how  profoundly  the  preachers  have 
understood  what,  produces  eiTcct.  among  the  western  people, 
and  how  well  they  have  practiced  upon  it.  Suppose  the  scene 
to  be  in  one  n|  those  regions  where  religious  excitements  have 
been  frequent  and  extensive,  in  one  of  the  beautiful,  fertile,  and 
finely  watered  valleys  of  Tennessee,  surrounded  by  grand  and 
to\\enir_r  mountains.  The  imtiee  has  been  circulated  fop  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  and  all  are  eager  to  attend  the  Ion^-ex- 
peeied  occasion.  The  country,  perhaps,  for  fifty  mile? 
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is  excited  with  the  cheerful  anticipation  of  the  approaching  fes- 
tival of  religious  feeling  and  social  friendship.  On  the  ap- 
pointed dav,  coaches,  chaises,  wagons,  carts,  people  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  in  multitudes,  with  provision-wagons,  tents, 
ma  tresses,  ho  use1  hold  implements,  and  cooking  utensils,  are  seen 
hurrying  from  every  direction  toward  the  central  point.  It  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  beautiful,  lofty,  umbrageous  trees, 
natural  to  the  western  country,  clothed  in  their  deepest  ver- 
dure, and  near  some  sparkling  stream  or  gushing  fountain, 
which  supplies  the  host  with  wholesome  water  for  man  and 
beast.  The  encampment  spreads  through  the  forest  over  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  and  soon  the  sylvan  village  springs  up  as  if  by 
magic;  the  line  of  tents  and  booths  is  pitched  in  a  semicircle, 
or  in  a  four-sided  parallelogram,  inclosing  an  area  ol  two  acres 
or  more,  lor  the  arrangement  ol  seats  and  aisles  around  the 
rude  pulpit  and  altar  for  the  thronging  multitude,  all  eager  to 
hear  the  heavenly  message. 

Toward  night  the  hour  of  solemn  service  approaches,  when 
the  vast  sylvan  bower  ol  the  deep  umbrageous  forest  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  lamps  suspended  around  the  line  of  tents 
which  encircles  the  public,  area,  besides  the  frequent  altars  dis- 
tributed over  the  same,  which  send  forth  a  glare  of  light  from 
their  fagot  fires  upon  the  worshiping  throng  and  the  majestic 
forest  with  an  imposing  effect,  which  elevates  the  soul  to  lit 
converse  with  its  creator,  (lod. 

"The  scenery  of  the  most  brilliant  theatre  in  the  world  is 
onlv  a  painting  lor  children  compared  to  this.  Meantime,  the 
multitudes,  with  the  highest  excitement  of  social  feeling,  added 
to  the  general  enthusiasm  ol  expectation,  pass  Irom  tent  to  tent. 
and  interchange  apostolic  greetings  and  embraces,  and  talk  of 
the  approaching  solemnities.  A  lew  minutes  suffice  to  finish 
the  evening  repast,  \\hen  the  moon  (for  they  take  thought  to 
appoint  the  meeting  at  the  proper  time  of  the  moon)  begins  to 
show  its  disk  above  the  dark  summits  of  tin*  mountains,  and  a 
lew  stars  are  seen  glimmering  in  the  west,  and  the  service  be- 
gins. The  whole  constitutes  a  temple  worthy  ol  the  grandeur 
of  (Io<|.  An  old  man  in  a  dress  ol'  the  quaintest  simplicity 
ascends  a  platform,  wipes  the  dust  from  his  spectacles,  and.  in 
a  voice  ot  .-uppressed  emotion,  gives  out  the  hymn,  of  \\hich 
the  whole  assembled  multitude  can  recite  the  words,  to  be  sung 
with  an  air  in  which  everv  voice  can  join.  \\  e  should  esteem 
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meanly  the  heart  that  would  not  thrill  as  the  song  is  heard, 
•  like  the  sound  of  many  waters.'  echoing  among  the  hills  and 
mountains.''  The  service  proceeds.  "  The  hoary  orator  talks 
<>f  God.  of  eternity,  of  a  judgment  to  come,  and  of  all  that  is  im- 
pressive beyond.  He  speaks  of  his  •  experiences,'  his  toils  and 
his  travels,  his  persecutions  and  his  welcomes,  and  ho\v  many 
he  has  seen  in  hope,  in  peace,  and  triumph  gathered  to  their 
fathers:  and  when  lie  speaks  ot  the  short  space  that  remains 
to  him.  his  only  regi'et  is  that  he  can  no  more  proclaim,  in  the 
silence  ot  death,  the  unsearchable  riches  and  mercies  ot  his  cru- 
cilied  Redeemer." ' 

",V>  wonder,  as  the  speaker  pauses  to  dash  the  iratherini: 
moisture  from  his  own  eye,  that  his  audience  is  dissolved  in 
tears,  or  uttering  exclamations  of  penitence.  A'or  is  it  cause 
for  admiration  that  many  who  poised  themselves  on  an  estima- 
tion of  a  higher  intellect  and  a  nobler  insensibility  than  the 
crowd,  catch  the  infectious  fee  I'm. if,  and  become  women  and 
children  in  their  turn,  while  others,  "who  came  to  mock,  re- 
main to  pray.'  " 

And  who  constitute  the  audience,  and  who  are  the  speakers  '. 
"  A  host  ot  preachers  ot  di  tie  rent  denominations  are  there,  some 
in  the  earnest  vitror  and  aspiring  desires  of  youth,  waiting  an 
opportunity  for  display  •  others  are  there  who  have  proclaimed 
the  Ciospel  as  pilgrims  of  the  cross,  from  the  remotest,  lakes  of 
Canada  on  the  north  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  (lulf  on  the 
south,  and  who  are  readv  to  utter  the  words,  the  feelings,  and 
experience  which  they  have  treasured  up  in  a  travelinir  minis- 
trv  of  iiitv  years,  and  whose  accents,  trembling  with  a^e,  still 
more  impressively  than  their  words,  announce  that  they  will 
soon  travel  and  preach  no  more  on  earth."")" 

lint  the  ambitious  and  the  wealthy,  too.  are  there  :  for  in  this 
reirion  opinion  is  all-poweriul.  They  are  there,  either  to  ex- 
tend their  intluciiee,  or  lest  even  their  absence  mL'ht  prejudice 
then'  '_!'ooil  name.  Aspirants  lor  otlice  are  there,  to  electioneer 
and  to  ifain  popularity.  Vast  numbers  are  there  from  simple 
curiosity,  and  merely  to  eiijoy  the  spectacle.  The  voiin^  and 
beautilul  are  there.  \\  ith  mixed  motives,  which  it  were  best  not. 
to  scrutiiii/.e  severely.  Children  are  there,  and  their  yoium' 
eyes  irhsten  with  intense  interest  ot  eairer  curiosity.  The  mid- 
dle-au'ed  fathers  and  mothers  are  there,  with  the  sober  view  of 

'   1' lint's  (iuuirrui'liy.  p.  1-13.  lit;.  T  liiciii. 
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people  w  -hose  plans  of  life  are  fixed.  and  who  wait  calmly  to  hear. 
Men  and  women  of  hoary  hairs  are  there,  with  such  thoughts, 
it  may  he  hoped,  as  their  years  invite.  Such  is  the  conLrrega- 
tion.  consisting  ol  thousands.' 

CAMI'    MKKTIXCS     IV     TIIK    WP.ST. 

It  was  ahont.  the  year  1SOO  that  camp  meetings  \vere  intro- 
duced in  the  western  country, and  for  several  years  afterward 
thev  became  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  religions  exercises  of 
several  denominations  of  Christians,  hut  with  none  more  than 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  The  operations  of  the  Spir- 
it at  these  meetings  were  often  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
to  an  astonishing  decree.  Conversions  were  exceedingly  numer- 
ous and  effectual,  producing  in  most  cases  a  thorough  change 
in  the  disposition,  feelings,  and  conduct  of  the  individuals,  which 
continued  thn  nigh  subsequent  life.  At  some  of  these  meetings, 
which  were  continued  from  five  to  ten  days,  no  less  than  forty 
or  fifty  persons  professed  conversion  by  a  powerful  and  extra- 
ordinary change.  During  the  revivals,  which  often  extended 
over  wide  sections  of  country,  several  hundreds,  and  even  thou- 
sands, were  operated  upon  in  like  manner. 

The  first  important  camp  meeting  on  record  was  held  at 
'•Cane  Ividire,"  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summer  of  17!)!».  The 
revivals  and  protracted  meetings  which  had  preceded  it  caus- 
ed it  to  be  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  encamp- 
ed in  the  dense  forest,  where  the  religious  exercises  were 
continued  day  and  night.  This  novel  mode  of  worshiping 
(lod  excited  !_rreat  attention,  and  people  flocked  to  it  from  a 
distance  of  lil'tv  and  sixtv  miles  ;  many  came  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  a  distance  o)  one  hundred  and  eightv  miles.  At 
ni'_rlit  the  LTOVC  was  illuminated  with  lighted  candles,  lamps, 
and  torches.  The  stillness  of  the  night,  the  seremtv  of  the 
heavens,  the  va-t  concourse  of  attentive  worshipers  wrapped 
in  the  deep  solemnity  which  covered  every  countenance,  the 
ported  and  earnest  manner  in  winch  the  preachers,  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  va>t  concourse,  exhorted  the  people  to  re- 
pentance, praver.  and  faith,  denouncing  the  (errors  of  the  law 
up"ii  the  impenitent,  produced  the  most  awiiillv-solemn  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of' all  present.  A  general  scene  of  peniten- 
tial sorrow,  miirjled  with  the  ecstasy  of  jov  and  gladness, 

•    1-  lint's  (1  :n  :r:<;  1  y.   !•     !  IT. 
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spread  over  the  encampment,  such  as  had  never  been  seen  be- 
fore. During  this  meeting  one  hundred  persons  professed  a 
thorough  conversion,  and  thousands  were  deeply  impressed 
\vith  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion. 

At  this  meeting  about  three  thousand  persons  fell  under  the 
power  which  overshadowed  the  encampment.  Among  them 
were  several  Presbyterian  ministers,  who  had  before  possessed, 
by  their  own  confessions,  only  a  speculative  knowledge  ot  re- 
ligion and  its  influences. 

Such  was  the  vast  concourse  at  this  meeting,  that  it  was  es- 
timated at  twenty  thousand  persons.  As  no  one  man's  voice 
could  reach  half  the  audience,  the  people  assembled  into  several 
large  congregations,  in  different,  portions  of  the  encampment, 
and  were  addressed  by  as  many  speakers  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  The  whole  grove  became  vocal  with  the  praise  ot  God 
and  the  cries  of  the  penitent.  At  night  the  scene  became  pe- 
culiarly awful  and  solemn.  The  long  ranges  of  tents,  the  glare 
of  the  illuminated  forest  from  the  midst  of  the  encampment,  the 
moving  masses  of  anxious  and  admiring  people  passing  to  and 
fro,  some  'preaching,  some  praying  for  mercy,  others,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  joy,  praising  Cod  for  his  pardoning  love,  produced 
a  scene  ot  indescribable  awe  and  solemnity.' 

The  majority  were  wrought  upon  by  a  silent,  inward  awak- 
enin-j.  to  a  solemn  concern  for  salvation,  which  brought  them 
from  "a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  ot  i^race."  In  some,  howev- 
er, the  inward  concern  and  menial  agonv  occasioned  the  most 
extraordinary  effects  upon  the  whole  physical  system. 

The  next  important  camp  meeting  was  on  iVsha's  Creek. 
near  Cumberland  River.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many 
thousands  of  people  from  the  distance  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles. 
The  same  scenes  were  again  witnessed  in  a  still  more  remark- 
able manner.  1  fundreds  were  struck  down  insensible  and  p< >w- 
erless,  as  by  lightning,  under  the  solemn  exercises:  others  tell 
'•like  com  before  a  storm  of  wind."  m  the  most  intense  mental 
;>'j'ony.  I'Yom  this  slate,  after  a.  longer  or  shorter  time,  they 
would  rise,  "with  divine  joy  beaming  in  their  countenances," 
praism'_:  Cod  m  strains  of  eeslasv  and  earnest  exhortation, 
which  was  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  most  obdurate  sinner. 
Speaking  the  pure  and  heavenly  feelings  of  the  heart,  and 
burning  with  rapture,  their  words  were  "sharper  than  a  Iwo- 

"   Bumrs's  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  ii..  p.  tu:'. 
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edged  sword"  in  piercing  the  heart  and  extorting  the  cry, 
••  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  .'"  In  many  of  these  impassioned 
and  burning  exhortations,  the  young  and  modest  females,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  sex.  were  endued  with  a  fluency  and  a  pow- 
er of  eloquence  which  *'  confounded  the  wisdom  of  the  learned" 
and  subdued  the  most  stubborn  hearts. 

Curiosity  was  excited  far  and  near,  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  abounded  with  descriptions  id' the  operations  exhibit- 
ed in  this  work,  both  defending  and  condemning  the  reality  of 
the  astonishing  influences  there  operating.  Yet  all  tended  to 
excite  public,  curiosity  to  the  gratification  of  a  desire  to  lie  eye- 
witnesses of  the  phenomena  said  to  have  been  exhibited." 

\ot  only  the  openly  profane,  the  carnal-minded,  the  irrelig- 
ious, but  the  formal  professor,  beheld  these  strange  exercises 
with  mingled  emotions  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  The  natural 
enmity  of  the  carnal  mind,  the  pride  of  philosophy,  and  the 
prejudices  of  education  and  religious  bigotry  created  a  formi- 
dable array  of  opposition,  which  was  displayed  in  a  varietv  of 
modes.  Some  would  scoiF,  others  would  philosophize:  some 
would  dogmatize  in  terms  of  religious  intolerance  while  they 
beheld  those  manifestations  which,  bv  the  friends  of  the  cause. 
were  believed  to  be  the  true  power  and  grace  of  Clod. 

Yet  all  arguments  on  these  points  were  answered  by  a  fact 
which  none  could  deny:  that  those,  in  many  instances,  who 
had  been  most  violent  in  their  opposition,  and  most  vociferous 
in  their  denunciations  against  the  "  wild-fire''  and  hypocrisy  of 
'he  converts,  had  subsequently  yielded  to  its  influence,  and  had 
become  convinced  of  its  power;  in  such  it,  had  melted  their 
hearts  within  them,  and  caused  them  to  fall  down  upon  their 
faces  and  to  worship  Clod,  "declaring  that  of  a  truth  Clod  is 
here/'  Blasphemers,  scotl'ers.  persecutors,  and  bigoted  dog- 
mati/ers  were  struck  dumb  :  and  "  the  tongue  ol  the  dumb  was 
made  to  sing."  and  the  enemies  of  the  Work  became  living  wit- 
nesses of  its  power  and  divine  influence. 

[  A  .1  >.  1S(>1.]  At  Cabin  Creek.  Kentucky,  in  the  summer  oi 
l^ol.  twentv  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  attended  the 
camp  meeting,  and  but  few  escaped  its  influence  and  its  mys- 
terious power,  (hi  the  third  night  multitudes  fell,  and  remain- 
ed unconscious  of  external  objects  for  hours  together;  and,  to 
•  •hi  their  being  trodden  under  foot  by  the  crowd,  they 

I5;i!     s's  History  ul  Methodism,  vol.  ii..  i> 
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were  carried  and  collected  into  one  ot  the  squares  of  the  meet- 
ing-house in  the  charge  of  their  friends,  until  they  should  pass 
through  the  strange  phenomena  ot  their  conversion.* 

Those  who  have  witnessed  these  scenes  can  recall  the  pic- 
ture faintly  in  their  minds,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  impart  the 
conception  to  those  who  have  never  heen  present  to  witness 
for  themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  revive  the  thrilling  sensa- 
tions produced  by  the  solemn  melody  reverberating  through 
the  sounding  forest  and  echoed  from  the  surrounding  hills,  bear- 
ing aloit  the  swelling  anthems  of  thousands,  rolling  like  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  wave  alter  wave,  and  in  sweet,  melo- 
dious harmony,  rising  up  to  heaven. 

"Tin'  Droves  were  Guil's  first  temples  :  ere  man  learn'd 
To  hew  the  shaft  or  lay  tin-  architrave. 
Ami  spread  the  roof  above  them;   ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault  to  L'atln  r  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  shady  L'fove, 
Amid  the  tow  riiiLT  oaks,  he  raised  his  voice, 
And  oti'er'd  to  the  Mightiest  sulemn  praise 
And  supplication." 

The  ministers  who  led  the  way  in  these  exciting  revivals 
were  William  and  John  M'Chee,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  (Ireadv. 
Moge,  and  Rankin,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  William 
M'Kendree,  William  Burke,  John  Sale,  and  Benjamin  Lakin.  of 
the  Methodist  Church. f 

Tin:  feelhi-'s  and  mental  exercises  on  these  01  casions  are  contagions,  and  oft.':, 
spread  like  an  epidemic  through  tli.'  conLToiratiuu.  I  have  myself  witnessed  them  \vilii 
in  in -'led  sensations  of  ad  mi  rut  ion  and  surprise  ;  but  it  i-j  no  feL-ned  condition.  tbr  manv 
are  iii\uluntarih  smitten  duwn. 

Tiie  n;"-t  cum  ni' MI  a  tie  c  tii  ,ii  is  an  ecstasy,  or  mental  revcry.  attendi  d  \\  itii  a  sudd.  .1 
deprivation  uf  muscular  puwer  ii  nd  con  sciuus  ness  of  extern  ill  re  hit  ions  and  obj'M'ts,  si  !•: 
ilar  to  a  protracted  catalepsy.  Yet  the  mind  appeal's  wholly  abstracted  and  absorbed 
in  delightful  i  .Mitemplatiun.s.  which  ut't.'n  !i_'ht  up  the  countenance  with  a  Inaveniv  ra 
dianee  sea  reel',  l.-.ss  than  anirelic.  This  condition  con  tin  ues  f.  .r  several  hours,  am1  off  e^ 
tur  one  or  two  days,  durin_'  which  timo  all  the  animal  and  voluntary  functions  appear 
t  i  iie  entirely  su  >  pi -In  lei !. 

<  'ue  e|  the  must  s  i  ii  _•  u  1  a  r  and  alarniin  _r  ail'ectiuns  which  sometimes  occurs  in  times  o| 
.'re  at  excitements  and  i'e\  ivals.  is  a  spas  HUM  lie  a  fleet  inn  attended  \\  ith  the  must  \  i'.leu: 
and  :»nnnii,_'  c..n\  iilsions.      The-,,    atl'ections  are   cummun  to  buth   sex.  ~.  b-.t    in  -t    fr. 
•  ;-.i'-.i1    i.i  vL.ii'uus.  athletic   men.      The   contoiti  >ns  ,.!'  I.,  dy.  ai.d  the   xi.'ienl,   rapid,  an  ! 

irr liar  tlexiuii  and  extension  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  spine,  and  nee!,,  are  <•:  -h  as  :tp|  • 

rent  ly  lo  threaten  i,i-.tant  and  uni\  •  T.-al  dislocation  of  the  juinN.  Tin-  nu<cu;ai'  eon  trac- 
tions are  -  ipe  •..::!  ii'al  and  violent,  reuuirin_'  the  sln-iulli  o!  -^ev,  i-d  ni,  n  to  cunt.'o' 
them  and  lu  pr.  sent  seriuus  Imdiij,  iieury.  'flie  tlexiun-;  a:.d  \  ibral- ir\  motion  in  ll. 

ladies  to  ia~h  and  crack   like  a  whip,  |»  I'ti  ctly  audible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  fee; 

\\  •;,,  tin  r  t!r-.  thin-s  ea:i  be  aci,  l  I  the  principles  of  .\A  .<,,,r/'/^//.  Wi  jn-- 

tend  i  mi  to  decide  :  but  there  appears  tu  be  a  sinriu!'  lii.-tui'bance  in  the  e.jual  and  l.a! 
•ii-nl  di-tribulion  of  the  nervous  intlu.  nee  and  [  .  wer. 

'  S.ee  liaiiL-s's  Hislorv  uf  Methodi-m   vul    n  .  p,  HO-li'J, 
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i  \iu.\\  \VAur.\i;r.,  AND  ITS  i:rrr.c-rs    rpo\  THI:  ruovnr.it   IT.OP 
r    i'Hi\r.Ki;s   OF    KKNTCCKY.  —  A.M.  177")  TO  17IM. 


'.  -Man  in  his  natural  Condition  the  Creature  of  Circumstances.  in  HaV.ts, 
Feeiin.-.  and  (  'Inn-art.  -r.  —  -The  hostile  Attitude  am!  Jealousy  ot  the  Six  Nations.— 
Tii.  ii-  Neutrality  secured  liy  "Treaty  ot'  (ii'riiian  J-'ials,"  in  l?7ti.  Indians  paid  t.) 
violate  tivat\  Stipulations  by  the  British  Commissioners  at  (  Iswe^o  in  17^7.  and  take 
ip  Anns  against  tin1  frontier  People.  —  The  frontier  Tropic  become  darinu-  and  vin- 
dictive. —  Inllueiire  ot  Indian  \\  artare  upon  Manners  mid  Usages  of  the  Whites.  — 
(  '  impelled  to  adept  the  Indian  Revenue.—  Volunteer  Defense  of  the  West.-  Person- 
al i  "naracteristics  of  frontier  Soldiers.  —  Athletic  Form  and  Strength.  —  Patience  of 
and  Privation.  —  Uecuperativc  Powers  of  the  System.  —  State  of  1'Yeliiii,'  on  the 
Frontiers.  —  Kxtenmnatinu"  Policy  of  Indians.  —  Crueitv  of  British  Tories.—  Spirit  of 
liev.  n_re  in  the  I'eoplc.—  Tlloir  ilomestic  ICnjoyments.  —  Indian  scalping  Panics  (in 
the  Frontier.  —  Their  cautious  and  destructive  Movements.  —  Renegade  \\diite  Men 
;i.->ociated  with  Indians. 

/.  .  /  [>l  •  ifn  of  ir.fiv—  The  Rille.—  Tin:  Scalpini:-knife.—  Tomahawk--  Battle- 
;  \  -\V:ir  clul..-  Declaration  of  War.  —  Torftirt'.  —  UunniiiL'  the  tJantlet.—  Tortun;  at 
the  Stake  liy  Fire. 

Eminent  ritimtrs  if  Ki  iitu<:ky.—\.  Daniel  Boon.1.—  His  Nativity  and  early  Habits.— 
Personal  Traits  of  t'haracter.—  His  tirst  Aeiinaintance  with  Kentucky  in  17ii;J  ai.J 
177!.  —At  XVataiiLTH  in  1775.—  Opens  a  Koad  from  Holston  to  Kentucky  Hiver  — 
Captain  at  Booneshonni-'h  until  1  ~,  ';-.—  Capturt'd  liy  Indians  at  Blue  Licks.  Hin 
Captivity  and  K.sca]ie.—  An  active  Defender  of  Kentucky  until  17-::.  -  Abandons 
K.'iitucky  in  IfOD.-  Settles  in  Missouri.-  His  liemains  and  those  of  his  \\'ite  re 
ino%eilto  Kentucky  in  1-1.1.  —  -,'.  Simon  Kenton.  —  His  (.'haracter  as  11  tearless  Pio- 
neer. —  Nativity  and  Kariy  Habits.---  Youthful  Indiscretion  and  subsequent  I  lard>l.ips. 

—  A  Hunter  in  Kentucky.     -A  Hunter  in  \\'i  'Stern  V  in:  mi  a.-  -Attached  to  Dnninore's 
Army.  -  Becomes  ••  n  Hunter  ot    KentiicU\  ."-    His   personal  Apjiearance  at  the  Airc 
.,1  tw.  nt\  one  Years.-   His  benevolent  Deposition.     -Attached  to  Kentucky  Stations. 

—  Aci'ompanies  Colonel  <'hirk  to   Kaskaskia.-     lieturns  to   Harmd's  St  at  ion.  -  -Visit* 
tl>,-  Paint  Creek  Towns.-  -Captured  by  Indians.—  Wild  Horse  Torture.  -Divers  Tor- 
l  IP  -  and  Punishments  sull'erod  durin_'  his  Captivity.-  Sold  in  Dein.it.      Kscapes  to 
Kentucky.  -  Servi  s  under  Colonel  Clark  in  17rO  and  17>-J.—  An  acti  ,  \Var- 

tuekv  in  1-  -'  llemovi'S  to  (  >hio.—  Serves  under  Colonel  t-helhy  in  I"  l.'i  1  lied  in 
.-.,'  ...  Hobert  Patterson.—  Nativity,  early  Life,  and  Huliits.  S  rves  in  Dm 

A  pri>niitietit  l'ionei-r  i.f  K  •     •          .  P7ii       Kr.  rts  n  Station  o  ,  l!n    Site  .  f 

L.'Xinjton  in  117.i  Activ.-  Defei  -  f  Kentucky  during  the  Indian  \\'ar.  1.  Ma- 
,,,r  ii.  •"•.-.•••  Ho./,  rs  Clark  -His  enrh  fr  ntier  S.Tvices.  UN  Charact  r  and  Military 
i  ,  ins  Supcrint.-nds  tlie  Defense  of  Kent  in  ky  (Voni  117(i  to  i  r  -:.'.-  1!'  lu.'tioii  nl 
British  Posts  .:.  I77-,  177:'. 

[  A.I  ).  177.").]  M.\\  is  the  c  iv  ;  i  til  re  of  t  lie  i  no  nil  ;ui<l  plivsic;;! 
rin-itiiisiHiict'S  with  \\liidi  he  is  surrounded.  As  these  v;iry, 
i  >r  ;i>  :my  jieeiihar  eirruin<!;iiices  predoiniiKite,  so  w:!l  he  the 
phvsi  •  :•!  ijuneiit.  and  the  iuor;il  and  social  e!iarae!ei\ 

Lah  ';•.  to  ,,  ;niij    eoiistant  i'  xj  insure  to  liardships   anJ    dan 
_r:\e  streiiL.rth  and  linniiess  to  the  niiiselcs.  and  devcloj)  the  lull 
:   the   bodv.     3ien  ucciistoined   lr<jin   vouth   to  l.ij-;ive 
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every  danger  from  man  and  beast,  exposed  to  the  con>tant  in- 
roads and  assaults  of  the  savages,  compelled  to  be  on  the  alert 
at  all  times  and  places,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  and  death, 
and  ol'ten  driven  by  necessity  and  imminent  danger  to  engage 
in  fearl'ul  encounters  with  the  wily  Indian  in  defense  of  their 
families  or  friends,  of  necessitv  became  bold,  tearless,  and  im- 
placable, eager  onlv  for  vengeance  or  victory,  whether  gained 
by  open  war  or  stratagem. 

Contending  with  civilized  foes,  man  becomes  imbued  with  all 
the  feelings  and  principles  of  enlightened  warlare.  as  practiced 
by  civilized  nations;  but  contending  with  the  naked  savage  in 
his  native  forests  and  mountain  defiles,  he  necessarily  becomes 
assimilated  in  feelings,  habits,  and  customs,  and  is  compelled  to 
meet  all  the  savage  wiles  and  artifices  with  similar  caution  and 
circumspection  ;  he  is  likewise  compelled  to  adopt  their  policy 
of  extermination  toward  their  enemies. 

As  a  beautiful  writer  has  observed,  •'  The  success  of  the  ear- 
ly adventurers  to  the  West  is  almost  a  miracle  in  colonization. 
Nation  has  heretofore  precipitated  itself  upon  nation,  conquered 
the. occupants  of  the  soil,  and  seized  upon  their  possessions; 
but  in  this  case  isolated  emigrants,  without  the  benefit  of  mili- 
tary or  civil  organization,  relying  upon  their  own  bravery  and 
skill,  and  with  such  assistance  from  men  equally  daring  as  ac- 
cident might  furnish,  seized  and  held  an  extensive  country,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  powerful  states.  The  waste  of  life  bv 
incessant  war  was  more  than  supplied  by  a  constant  stream  of 
new-comers,  until  the  aboriginal  race,  weakened  and  discour- 
aged by  contending  with  enemies  whom  no  disaster  or  defeat 
appeared  to  diminish  or  dishearten,  isive  up  in  despair,  and  at- 
tempted by  peace  to  save  themselves  from  extermination."" 

The  Indians,  at  the  close  of  Lord  I)unm<>re's  war,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  whites,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  <>hio  Uiver  as  the  western  boundary  of  she 
while  settlements.  The  hostilities  which  had  terminated  with 
the  treaty  oi  Camp  Charlotte  had  served  only  l"  renew  the 
feelings  <>t  mutual  eiinntv  between  the  while  man  and  tin.-  >av- 
age.  These  feelings  "1  mutual  enmiiv  and  |ealousy  were  but 
imperfectly  satisfied  on  either  side  by  that  treaty.  fi>r  the  royal 
governor  had  an  eye  to  tuture  events  \\hich  were  likelv  to 
transpire  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies.  Thus. 

KuU'lua's  Li;'.-  i't  'Jut  ksuii.  (i.  to. 
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in  177(5.  there  existed  between  the  frontier  people  and  thesav- 
aires  a  feeling  of  mutual  jealousy  and  mutual  suspicion,  which 
was  onlv  restrained  t'or  a  time  bv  the  proclamation  ot  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Many  permanent  settlements  had  been  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  above  Wheeling,  and  on  many  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Kenhawa  and  Kentucky  Rivers.  The  Indians 
lonked  upon  all  these  advances  with  a  jealous  eye.  but  their  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded  ;  and  when  they  found,  year  af- 
ter year,  that  these  settlements  continued  to  increase,  and  that 
with  every  increase  came  additional  claims  for  lands  still  fur- 
ther west,  the  jealousy  of  the  savage  ripened  into  settled  re- 
venge, and  a  fixed  determination  to  arrest  the  white  man's  ad- 
vance. 

The  wars  which  had  raged  from  1755  to  17(51  had  roused  up 
the  whole  northwestern  tribes  to  the  importance  of  protecting 
their  country  Irom  the  while  man's  grasp.  After  a  delusive 
calm  often  years,  the  advances  under  Lord  Dunmore's  admin- 
istration had  roused  the  Indians  again  to  a  general  war,  and 
their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  only  quieted  by  another  de- 
lusive peace,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  royal  irov- 
ernor  m  view  ot  ulterior  arrangements,  in  case  the  colonial  dis- 
turbances should  result  in  open  war. 

[A. I).  177(5.]  Such  was  the1  state  of  Indian  feeling  at  the 
openiiiL!'  of  the  Revolutionary  war;  the  Indians  were  content 
to  remain  quiet  and  see  the  mother  country  destroy  her  own 
colonies,  which  had  been  so  annoy  ing  to  their  peace  and  security. 
^  et  the  active  part  taken  by  the  colonists  in  the  war  under 
Lord  Duninore  was  such  as  to  leave  no  ^KIH\  will  for  them  in 
tiie  breast  of  the  Indian,  and  they  could  scarcely  desire  the 
colonists  to  be  triumphant.  The  colonists,  however,  in  con- 
tending with  tin1  mother  country,  desired  no  routes!  with  the 
Indian  :  yet.  bavin11;  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  Ii:- 
d.an  resentment  hv  the:r  lormer  ellorts  m  lavor  ot  (Ireat  l>nt- 
a.n  I'M-  the  occupancy  o|  the  \\est.  it  was  deemed  expedient 
by  Congress  to  conciliate  the  Six  Xatioiis.  and  secure  their 
by  formal  treaty. 

end.  provision  had  Invn  made  for  a  treaty  early  in 
miner  o|  177(5,  and  (leneral  Schuvlcr,  duly  aiithori/.ed  and 
provided,  repaired  to  the  "dermaii  Flats."  where,  earh  m 
June,  tin1  chirls.  warriors,  and  sachems  ot  the  Six  Xatioiis 
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were  assembled  in  council.  After  due  negotiation,  a  treaty 
was  formed  and  signed  on  the  Mth  of  June,  177»>.  in  which  the 
Indians  stipulated  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war 
which  had  heen  commenced  by  England.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Tinted  States 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  But  British  rapa- 
city, intolerance,  and  barbarism  could  not  tolerate  such  a  state 
of  neutrality. 

[A. D.  1777.]  "About  one  year  afterward,  a  messenger 
from  the  British  commissioners  arrived  an  ion  ^  the  Indian  tribes, 
requesting  a"  the  Indians  to  attend  a  grand  council  to  be  held 
soi  in  a  t  (  Is  we 'jo.  on  Lake  (  hitario.  The  council  convened,  and 
the  British  commissioners  informed  the  chiefs  that  the  object 
in  calling  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  was  to  engage  their  as- 
sistance in  subduing  the  rebels,  the  people  of  the  States,  who 
had  risen  up  against  the  good  king,  their  master,  and  were 
about  to  rob  him  of  a  great  part  of  his  possessions.  The  com- 
missioners added,  that  they  would  amply  reward  the  Indians 
for  all  their  services.* 

"  The  chiefs  then  informed  the  commissioners  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  treaty  into  which  they  had  entered  with  the 
people  of  the  States  the  year  before  ;  informing  them,  also,  that 
they  should  not  violate  it  now  by  taking  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  The  commissioners  continued  their  entreaties  without 
success  until  they  addressed  their  avarice  and  their  appetites. 
They  told  the  Indians  that,  the  people  <>1  the  States  were  tew  in 
number,  and  easilv  subdued  :  and  that,  on  account  of  their  d.s- 
obedience  to  the  king,  thev  justlv  merited  all  the  punishment 
which  ir/iifr  /.'i>.' n  and  Iivlians  could  possibly  inflict  upon  them. 
They  added,  that  tin,'  king  was  rich  and  powerful,  both  in  sub- 
jects and  moiiev  ;  that  his  ruin  ic<ts  as  ji/r/if//  as  ///>•  irntfr  in 
I  .a  I:  •  On! 'inn  ;  that  his  men  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands  on 

e  Indians  would  assist,  in 
the  friends 
y  or  :_<•(><  >ds."      ••  I 

nduded   a    treaty   with  the   British   commissioner 
certain    considerations    stipulated,  they    agree 
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As  si  ii  'ti  ;is  I  he  treaty  \\'as  concluded,  the  ci  )iniii!S.sii  >ners  made 
a  present  to  each  Indian.  consisting  o|  one  suit  ot  clothes,  a 
brass  kettle,  a  iran.  a  tomahawk,  a  scalpinir-kuile,  a  quantity 
of  po\\der  and  lead,  and  our  jiiecc af  <f<>lt/,  pr<  'inisin^r  likewise 
it  luiinti/  mi  nv/v/  xctt/ji  which  should  In-  hmu^ht  in.  Such  is 
the  price  ot'lilood  ;md  rapine  with  (Ireat  Britain. 

In  a  lew  weeks  the  warriors,  "  lull  ot  lire  and  war,  and  anx- 
ious to  encounter  their  enemies."  sallied  lorth  against  the  un- 
suspecting settlements  ol  \ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  deeds  were  inscribed  with  the  seal  ping-knife  in  characters 
of  blood  u|ton  the  fields  ol  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Susquehan- 
na.  in  massacres  unparalleled  in  the  history  ol  Indian  warfare.* 
Thus  beiran  the  Indian  war  oi  the  [{evolution,  prompted,  sus- 
tained, and  encouraged  bv  Rntislt  gold  and  Kritisk  nun. 

At  the  same  time,  orders  were  issued  to  Sir  John  Stewart,  his 
majesty's  a^ent  tor  southern  Indian  a  flairs,  commanding  him 
to  stir  up  the  Cherokees  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia and  t  ho  two  Carol  mas,  oi.'c.upvi  nil  the  territory  drained  bv 
the  sources  of  the  llolston.  Broad.  Tngeloo,  and  French  Dro.-id. 
The  llame  ot  Indian  vs'ar  \\as  lighted  up  simultaneously  \\est 
oi  the  mountains  and  airainst  all  the  settlements  upon  the  wa- 
ters of  the  (  Hiio.  These  feeble  settlements,  remote  from  the 
dense  population  and  iroin  succor,  without  delense  or  support, 
were  thrown,  as  an  isolated  portion  nt  the  States,  entirely  upon 
their  own  resources  lor  the  support  ot  their  families  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  tor  the  protection  ot  their  homes  and  lives  Ironi  sav- 
aire  massacre  and  rapine.  I  nprovided  with  the  means  o|  re-j- 
ular  war  la  re,  l  hey  were  compelled  to  associate  I  or  mutual  pro- 
teetion  and  detense  \\itb  the  limited  means  at  command.  Sur- 
rounded bv  hostile  savages  in  everv  quarter,  \\hose  secret  ap- 
proaches  and  whose  veiiifeance  none  could  |ore>i'e  or  kno\v, 
they  \\ere  compelled  to  depend  upon  their  own  courage  and 
energv  ot  character  m  order  t<>  maintain  an  existence  against 
the  extermi!iatui'_r  \\ailare  <>|  ihese  allies  ot  the  I'j'itish  l-,:ii_r. 
I  he  mode  «\  Indian  warlare  itsell  silgLToteil  theiroid\  course. 
I  ii  |  'i  o'(  .et  i  hem  selves  Irom  mitlniLf  lit  slaughter.  I  he\'  were  com- 
pelled to  secure  themselves  ill  torts  and  stations,  where  the 
\\oineii  and  children  could  en|o\'  compa  rati  \  e  security,  while 
the  men.  armed  al  wa \  s  in  the  Indian  manner,  went  out  to  meet 
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the  enemv  in  their  secret  approach  and  in  their  hidinir-places. 
wl  let  her  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  or  in  the  dense  forests. 
Thus  detached  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  seven. 
were  kept  on  constant  duty  as  ••  ranirers,"  or  "spies,"  in  trav- 
ersing the  forests  in  every  direction,  to  prevent  surprise  at  the 
stations  and  forts.  .None  but  the  strong,  the  active,  and  the 
courageous  dared  eniraire  in  these  excursions:  the  remainder 
cocupied  the  stations  and  forts  as  permanent  garrisons,  and  as 
iniards  to  protect  those  who  were  eniraired  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  or  in  the  avocations  of  domestic  employments. 

I'jVerv  residence,  however  humble,  became  thus  a  fortified 
station;  every  man.  woman,  and  child  able  to  raise  a  -jun,  or 
ax.  or  club,  in  case  of  assault,  became  a  combatant  in  defense 
of  their  castle,  and  every  able-bodied  man  or  youth  was  a  sol- 
dier of  necessity.  Durinir  hostilities,  every  day  was  spent  in 
anxious  apprehension,  and  each  ni_rht  was  a  time  o)  suspense 
and  watchinir.  uncertain  who  miirht  survive  the  niirht.  Lite, 
in  such  a  condition,  was  a  forced  state  of  existence  airamst  the 
da  Hirers  of  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  for  no  retreat,  was  safe,  no 
shelter  secure,  and  no  caution  effectual  airamst  the  insidious 
advances  and  midimrht  sallies  of  the  ever-watchful  savaire. 
The  private  paths,  the  sprinirs.  the  fields,  and  the  huntinir- 
irronnds  were  all  waylaid  bv  parties  of  Indians,  who  remained 
quietlv  iii  their  hidinir-places  tor  days  to  secure  the  devoted 
victim  u  ho  miirht  incautiously  frequent  those  places.  To  cut 
of]'  supplies.  M ie  ira  rdens  and  the  fields  were  laid  waste  at  niirht, 
the  stock  were  killed  in  the  woods,  and  the  <rame  v\asdestn>v- 
ed  aroiiii'i  them  by  lurking  savaires.  The  bear  and  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  most,  ra.venous  beasts  o|  pre\',  \\ere  less  an  object 
of  dread  than  the  Indian,  thirstimr  for  human  blood,  and  bent 
on  exlermmat u  in. 

K\ery  recent  massacre  of  helpless  innocence  and  female 
weakness:  every  ruined  taindv  :  ever\'  depredation  and  con- 
llairraled  dwelhnir  ;  every  darinir  incursion  and  new  alarm, 
served  but  to  increase  the  white  man's  terror  ot  the  horrid 
warfare,  and  to  stimulate  his  vengeance  to  deeds  of  blood 
airamst  the  omnipresent  toe.  To  remain  at  home  and  in  their 
fortified  stations  \\a<  to  starve  and  make  themselves  an  ea^-v 
piw  to  their  enemies,  or  to  invite  an  attack  from  united  num- 
bers, which  would  overwhelm  ail  in  one  promiscuous  carnaire  : 
hence  the  active,  the  strong,  and  the  darinir  scoured  the  woods 
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tor  miles  in  every  direction,  to  discover  any  approaches  thai 
might  be  made,  and.  in  case  i>t   large   numbers  discovered,  to 

irive  the  alarm,  and  prev  cut  surprise  to  the  respect  i  ve  stations. 
Were  olleiisive  operations  in  force  required,  where  no  reg- 
ular irovernment  existed,  and  where  HO  military  nrgam/.atioi, 
had  been  formed,  each  man  volunteered  his  individual  pa- 
triotism, and  devised  wavs  and  means  lor  the  general  delense  : 
each  man  became  a  private  soldier,  supplied  and  equipped  him- 
self, and  entered  the  expedition  to  aid  in  the  enterprise.  The 
bold  and  experienced  were,  bv  general  consent,  placed  in  com- 
mand, and  all  submitted  to  a  cheerful  obedience.  It  the  object 
was  ihe  destruction  of  a  remote  Indian  town,  probably  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  and  kiio\\u  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
hostile  hands  which  had  repeatedly  laid  waste,  the  settlements 
\\ith  conflagration  and  blood,  all  wen.'  eager  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise.  Fathers,  sons,  brothers,  and  relatives,  all  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  destruction  of  the  devoted  town.  Were 
the  numbers  required  less  than  the  vohmtarv  levy,  the  leadei 
selected  the  chosen  men  and  the  skillful  warriors,  leaving  the 
remainder  to  defend  the  stations.  .Thus  a  portion  of  the  pio- 
neers were  compelled  to  seek  danger  at  a  remote  distance  in 
order  to  secure  safety  tor  'hose  at  home.  Kvery  man  was  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  daily  practice.  The  frontiers 
were  strictlv  military  cantons  tor  nearly  forty  years:  every 
man  from  bovhood  \\as  a  soldier,  and  civil  government  was  a 
mere  interlude  between  the  great  acts. 

Courage,  stimulated  bv  the  constant  demands  lor  active  en- 
terprise,  unfolded  to  each  man  a  knowledge  ot  his  powers  and 
cajacitv.  Mutual  dependence,  sincere  friendship,  and  strict 
•  'i  ',  leiice  in  times  oi  danger,  cemented  them  into  a.  hand  of 
brothers.  The  circumstances  b\  which  thev  were  surround- 
ed served  admirablv  to  develop  all  those  manlv  traits  and  n<i- 


"  lint  lire  s    noblemen, 
such    as    are    rareK    seen    in    dense    ci  immunities.      Karlv    and 
constant  exercise,  ami   habitual  exposure  to  the  labors  o|'  Iron 
tier   hie.  iii    constitutions   naturallv    vigorous,  irave  a  nohk1   de 

i   to  l  liei  r  forms  a  nd   ph  Vsical  stat  lire. 

Tin  superiorit  v  o|  the  early  pioneers  and  hunters  ot  the 
\\  e-l  was  Ion  apparent  to  escape  the  notice  o|  the  most  cafe- 
less  observer.  In  stature  of  hndv.  in  strength  and  activitv,  in 
swilthe--  in  the  i  base,  in  patient  endurance  ot  Cold,  hunger 
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and  fafiirue.  in  dexterity  with  the  tomahawk  and  rifle,  n  ,  set 
of  men  probably  ever  excelled  them.  \ot  only  were  their 
corporeal  developments  of  the  finest  proportions,  but  their  dar- 
ing and  active  mode  of  life,  and  the  dangers  winch  they  en- 
countered and  surmounted  from  youth  to  manhood,  stamped 
upon  the  countenance  an  open,  frank,  and  fearless  air  o]  ex- 
pression, which  was  the  true  index  to  the  soul.  Such  were 
Daniel  Boone.  Simon  Keiifon.  (leorire  Rogers  Clark.  Joseph 
Bowman,  Robert  1'atterson.  Benjamin  Loiran.  James  Harrod. 
Kbene/er  Xane.  Jonathan  Xane.  Adam  I'oe,  Captain  Whitley. 
Leonard  Helm.  John  Sevier.  Isaac  Shelby,  and  many  others 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  darkest  hours  of  savaire 
da  nirer. 

These  men.  as  were  hundreds  of  their  associates,  emiirrants 
to  the  western  country,  were  persons  of  robust  forms,  of  irreat 
-treiurth.  full  of  courage  and  fearless  adventure.  Such  onlv 
could  survive  and  withstand  the  hardships  necessarily  en- 
countered in  the  western  wilds,  beset  by  savaircs  in  every  di- 
rection. Hence,  in  the  emigration  from  the  older  states,  the 
,-hoice  spirits,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country,  and  the  iron 
hearts  only  were  attracted  to  the  western  frontier  durmir  these 
'imes  of  danirer  and  privation.  A  detachment  of  these  men. 
marshaled  in  the  \\est,  appeared  like  iriants  compared  to 
common  men,  or  like  the  towermir  grenadiers  amonir  common 
troops,  and  \\hen  experienced  in  Indian  \\  arlare,  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  savaires  themselves. 

\ot  only  did  they  exeel  in  viiror  of  body  and  in  phvsicid  de- 
velopment,  but  the  firmness  of  muscle  was  peculiar,  and  all  the 
powers  of  life  within  were  endued  with  uncommon  viin>r  and 
eneriry.  The  recuperative  powers  of  the  constitution,  the  /•/> 
ini'dicdtr'uc  nntnrtr.  was  active  beyond  ;ill  lormer  example 
amonira  civilized  people.  The  restorative  power  ot  the  vita! 
eneriTN  was  such,  that  wounds  ot' a  serious  character,  lacera- 
tions, incisions,  contusions,  and  even  irun-shot  \voiind-,  healed 
speedily  and  \vith  remarkable  facjlitv.  \Voiiud<  \\hich.  in  a 
dense  population  or  in  a  hiirhly-ci vili/ed  community,  would 
inevitably  have  been  attended  with  '_ranirrene  and  sloui_rliinur. 
amoni:  these  frontier  people  produced  onlv  a  temporary  incon- 
venience. ;md  healed  bv  the  fir-f  intention,  with  inflammation 
barely  sufficient  to  produce  a  healthy  irranuhitioii  :  many  have 
recovered  alter  havim/  been  tomahawked  and  <calped  :  ami 
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Simon  Kenton  recovered  and  lived  to  old  age  after  thrice  en- 
during the  ordeal  of  "running  the  gantlet."  in  its  worst  form. 

Few  persons  living  in  the  old  settlements,  remote  from  Iron- 
tier  danirers  and  privations  during  Indian  hostilities,  can  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  horrors  ot' Indian  warfare,  such  as  was  en- 
•ountered  by  the  frontier  people  of  Western  Virginia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  no  painting  of  the  historian 
•an  fullv  describe  them,  and  his  most  glowing  descriptions  tall 
far  short  of  the  stern  reality. 

The  life  of  the  frontier  settler  was  one  of  fearful  danger;  a 
•ontinnal  contest  with  a  foe  who  recognized  no  rules  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  and  know  no  mercy  to  his  enemy  but  that  of  ex- 
termination. In  civilized  warfare, those  not  found  in  arms  may 
be  sate  from  the  death-blow  of  the  soldier:  no  civilized  warrior- 
dishonors  his  sword  with  the  blood  o(  helpless  inlancy.  old  aue, 
or  female  weakness.  He  aims  his  blows  at.  those  nnl\-  who  are 
arrayed  against  him  in  open  war.  Hut  the  Indian  kills  indis- 
criminately. His  object  is  the  total  extermination  ot  his  ene- 
mies, and  children  are  equally  the  victims  «>|  his  vengeance, 
because  it  males,  thev  mav  become  warriors,  and  mothers  i! 
females.  The  unborn  intant  is  his  enemv  also;  and  it  is  not 
sutlicient  tha.t  it  should  cease  to  exist  with  it--  murdered  mother, 
but  it  must  be  torn  from  its  mother's  womb,  to  share  with  her 
the  horrors  ol  sa.vage  vengeance. 

[A. I).  177s*.]  The  Indian  takes  no  prisoners:  it  he  deviate 
trom  tins  rule,  avarice,  not  mercy,  prompts  the  deed.  He 
-pares  the  lives  of  such  as  fall  into  his  hands  because  his  Christ- 
lan  allies  o(  Canada  will  pay  him  more  jnr  the  l:\inLT  prisoner 
than  tor  Ins  dead  scalp.  !5ut  perhaps  the  victim  is  reserved 
only  lor  torture,  to  grace  the  horrid  festival  and  furnish  the 
ynuiiLT  warriors  with  an  opportunity  to  least  their  eyes  upon 
the  dying  agonies  ot  an  eneim  to  :lic  Indian  race,  and  to  irioat 
upon  the  pam_rs  which  the  sl<>w  lire  inflicts  upon  the  white  man. 
The  prisoner  may  be  reserved,  though  rarely,  to  strengthen 
the  inbe  and  to  (ill  ihe  place  ot  a  (alien  warrior.  The  cruelty 
ot  the  savage  otherwise  knows  no  bounds  :  his  revenue  toward 
h.s  enemies  is  insatiable. 

I' he  i -on  lines  bet  ween  the  \\  bite  man  and  the  sava  '_re  presents 
human  nature  in  its  most  revolting  aspect.  .Die  while  man  in- 
sensibly, and  hv  necessity,  adopts  the  ferocity  and  the  cruelty 
ot  h:-'  s'lvaire  competitor  (or  the  forests  :  and  each  is  alternat*' 
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iy  excited  with  a  spirit  of' the  most  vindictive  re  venire,  a  thirst 
tor  human  blood  which  can  he  satiated  onlv  hv  tin.'  indiscrim- 
inate destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

Man.  in  his  primitive  state,  is  hv  nature  a  savage,  and  in  his 
wars  knows  no  object  except  the  extermination  of  his  enemies 
in  one  form  or  another.  When  civili/ed  man  comes  in  colli- 
sion with  the  savage,  all  the  usages  and  maxims  of  civilization. 
calculated  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  war.  are  abandoned. 
and  eivili/.ed  man  becomes  in  all  these  respects  a  savaire  in  his 
mode  of  warfare,  in  his  unrestrained  passions,  and  in  his  cruel 
excesses.  TOO  often,  indeed,  under  the  conta'_ri"U  of  example, 
A\e  find  that  civili/ed  man  degenerates  into  the  most  inhuman 
barbarian,  not  excelled  by  the  most  ruthless  savage.  Instances 
of  this  kind  were  ot  frequent  occurrence  during  the  Avar  of  the 
Revolution,  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  the  ••  Hritish  Tories." 
Avho  fouirht  "with  the  Indian  allies  against  the  defenseless  Iron- 
tier  settlements.* 

]\or  can  it  be  concealed  that  the  American  pioneer,  smarting 
under  the  loss  of  friends  and  relative's  murdered  by  the  savages 
under  eve'ry  species  of  savage  torture,  burning  with  revenge 
lor  repeated  incursions  and  murders  upon  the'  settlements,  from 
which  the}  had  escaped  Avith  impunity.  >hould  sometimes 
wreak  his  venireance,  when  occasion  offered,  with  an  unsparing 

*  Instances  of  this  kind  were  not  uiirimiliinli  iluriiiir  the  Indian  wars  nt'  the  Hevniu 
limi.  wh,  M  British  Tories  and  Indians  fmi-ht  side  In  side  ajain-t  the  American-. 

As  a  specimen  nf  the  inhumanity  of  a  "  British  Tory,"  compared  to  that  nt  the  savairc 
iiim-Mt'.  we  cite  tin-  fmiiwin.'  as  nm-  out  of  ;nan\  others.  ••  It  occurred  in  the  attack 
i  A'  the  lirir-h  Uan_'ers,  under  •',,! 1  Butler,  and  i-  ji\en  in  Sal.u,  n's  Narrative,  and 

••  '  A  party  of  Jndians  in  tin-  Briti.-h  empin\  h.ad  entered  a  house,  mid  killed  and  scalp 
e  1  a  iiii.tln  r  and  n  lar---  family  nf  children.  This  \\-;is  at  a  spot  nn  the  west  side  ,,f  the 
(Jem-see  River,  where  a  small  town  railed  Leicester  now  stands.  Tin-  Indians  had 
just  completed  their  work  nt'  death,  when  some  I  loyalists  heloiiL-in.'  t.i  their  party  calm- 
np  and  di.-cnvi  r,  d  an  infant  still  alive  in  the  cradle.  An  Indian  warrior  i:,.!ed  f.r  hi- 
hirharif.  approach,  d  the  .  radle  with  his  n,, lifted  hatch,  t  :  the  haho  lonked  up  in  his 
tare  and  smiled  ;  the  teeiin.-s  of  nature  triumph. -d  over  the  ferocity  of  tin-  s:.\  ai.-e  ;  the 
I.  a;  rh.  •!  !.-ii  Iroiu  his  hand,  and  he  was  in  lh--  a.  t  ot'  stoojiiii-  down  to  lake  the  u.iant  in 
his  arm-,  when  a  A'..;,,//,.-/.  cur-iti-"  the  Indian  for  his  humanity.  to,.k  up  the  child  on 
tl.i-  point  of  his  ha\oiiet,  and  as  he  held  it  np,  Mni  —  iin-  in  the  a.:o-n.  s  ol  death,  lie 
exclaimed.  '  Th:-.  ton,  is  a  reh,-l.'  "  See  Buckingham's  Tra.v,  is  in  America,  vol.  ii..  p 
i-0  :  quoted  !r-.m  Narrati-. .  ,,|  ••  A\  hlte  \\ "onrin." 

Another  in-tan.-,'  nf  cxt'-a.  .rdinary  harharily  in  a  "  Bn!;-h  T.-r.  ."  or  r.-ncjade  IVm. 
s\i\anian.  was  in  the  p.  r-on  n|  >'  •.--/  <i  •'  .  \\1..,  r.-lired  fmm  I-'nrl  I'itt  loth.-  Mns 
Uilmiini,  and  then.-.-  to  the  Sand  i-k\  K  :\ , •".  id.-i.t  it;,  in •:  h:m-.  if  w  ith  t  he  Indian-  in  tlieii 
most  atrocious  cnn-iti.  -,  and  c.  ,n!-n  tin  -  -ome  ..f  tin-  nm-t  de-olatini_'  incurs  i,  ..-  ,,f  th-- 

sa\  a_-e-  ;i'_rain-t  the  t'n  mtier  j pi-1  :  and  who  di-tin  -nish.  .1  himselt'  ntnnn_'  ihe  we-t,  -i. 

t/ih.-s  tnr  his  .  nt.-rpn-e  and  darin.'  a  -am-t  tin-  settlements,  and  for  th.-  z.-a!  \\  ith  which 
h-j  inflicted  his  vi  nj.-ance  ujujn  lii-  conntr\lnen  in  man\  hlood\  ti.-ids. 
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hand.  Humanity  is  the  same  111  ;ill  aircs  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. The  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  the  (  )hn>  from 
17*7  tn  17  >»•_>.  and  in  Tennessee  and  the  \ortliwestern  Terri- 
torv  as  late  as  171H)  and  171M,  n<>  less  than  the  inhuman  bar- 
barities <>t  the  lliver  llaism  in  1STJ,  were  snllicient.  to  provoke 
human  nature  t<>  a  revenue  which  was  truly  insatiable.  I  lei  ice. 
in  their  successes  over  their  savage  toes,  the  backwoods  soldier 
has  repaid  them  "an  eve  lor  an  eye.  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 

[A.D.  17M).]  \or  was  the  Irontier  settler  himself  proof 
against  the  example  set  by  the  savages  and  their  British  allies. 
.More  than  once  it  has  happened  that  the  pioneer  warrior,  in 
defending  his  home,  and  in  revenging  the  deaths  of  his  mur 
dered  family  or  ot  his  friends,  lias  transcended  the  bounds  of 
justiliable  revenue,  and.  yielding  to  the  impulses  of  outraged 
humanity,  has  inflicted  the  most  signal  and  summary  death  upon 
unresisting  Indians.  llistorv  does  not  furnish  an  instance  in 
which  a  civili/.ed  people,  wa;j;iiii,r  war  with  savages  or  barba- 
rians, have  not  adopted  the  mode  of  wa  rfare  ncces>arv  to  place 
them  on  an  equality  with  their  antagonists.  Il  is  impossible  to 
adapt  civili/.ed  warfare  to  the  chastisement  ot  savages. 

I  low  can  the  unprotected  people  of  the  Iron  tiers  meet  a  sav- 
age war  ol  extermination  and  cruelty  .'  ('an  it  be  met  and  re- 
sisted bv  the  lenient  maxims  and  usages  of  civili/.ed  warfare* 
In  the  iace  ot  the  most  horrid  scenes  «l  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
the  wholesale  murder  ot  settlements  in  cold  blood,  in  the  lace 
ol  the  ni"st  atrocious  murders  ol  Iriends  and  relatives,  whose 
•jhastlv  wounds,  inflicted  by  tin1  tomahawk  and  scalpinif-kinle, 
were  crvinu'to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  shall  the  guilty  authors 
be  treated  as  eivili/.ed  men  .'  or  shall  tliev  be  treated  as  human 
beiiiLfs  .'  The  pioneer  who  has  witnessed  these  enormities  will 
answer,  that  everv  principle  ot  self-preservation  requires  the 
adoption  o|  the  Indian  mode  ol  reveiiir<"  in  its  mo>t  desl  met:  \ c 
leatures.  C'lVjhxed  \\  artare  is  inellicient  with  the  saA'a^c,  and 
to  adhere  toil  in  a  u  a  r  \\  it  h  them  is  patiently  to  submit  to  self- 
iiumolation  at  the  shrine  of  savage  \'eiiLreance. 

l'o|-  t'ortv  vears  was  the  strife  <-"ntiniied  aloni;  the  f'r"iitier 
settlements  of  \e\v  ^  ork.  I'cnnsx  Iv.'ima.  \  irLfinia,  and  .North 
Carolina,  from  the  first  hostilities  under  the  royal  irovernor. 
Koberi  I  )iii\v  iddie.  in  1  7."»  1.  to  the  close  ot  the  Indian  hostilities 
by  (leneral  \\"a\nr  ut  I'ort  (  ireenx'ille.  in  Air_ru<t.  17 !»."">.  The 
tribes  en'_raLTed  in  these  hostilities  weri-  altern:  '••'•. 
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Xati< )hs."  and  their  confederates  the  Shawanese,  the  ('hero- 
kees,  the  Creeks,  and  Chickasas.  During  this  time  hut  few 
intervals  ot  peace  were  known,  and  lor  the  greater  portion  of 
the  tune  the  pioneer  settler  w;is  constantly  menaced  with  the 
tomahawk  and  sealping-knife.  over  a  scope  ofeonntrv  extend- 
ing from  the  sources  of  the  Alle:rhanv  River  OIL  the  north  to 
the  sources  o)  the  ( 'umherland  and  Tennessee  on  the  south. 

To  the  inhabitants  oi  cities  and  countries  long  settled  and 
cultivated,  it  seems  wonderful  that  any  of  their  race  should 
voluntarily  seek  the  hardships  which  were  necessarily  encount- 
ered by  the  earlv  emigrants  to  the  West.  That  wonder  is  in- 
creased liy  the  consideration  that  it  was  at  the  ha/ard  of  iheir 
lives,  and  in  the  midst  of  incessant  war.  With  the  rille  in  one 
hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  they  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  erected  their  scattered  stations.  Parly  alter  partv  was 
attacked  and  butchered  on  the  road  through  the  wilderness. 
iJoat  alter  boat  was  captured,  and  whole  families  were  mas- 
sacred upon  the  (  Mno  River  and  its  tributaries.  Scarcelv  a 
station  escaped  repeated  sieges  bv  the  lurking  savages.  Some 
were  taken  and  burned:  and  the  inmates,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  tomahawked,  or  carried  prisoners  to  ihe  Indian 
towns.  The  men  were  wavlaid  and  shot  while  cultivating 
their  crops,  the  women  and  little  children  were  captured  or 
murdered  in  their  cabins  while  their  husbands  and  sons  were 
in  the  forest  or  the  Held.  Still  the  ail  venturous  pioneer  ad- 
vanced, and  thousands  Irom  the  older  settlements  seemed  to 
covet  tin.1  danger,  \\lnch  certainly  had  its  pleasures,  though 
mingled  \\ith  bitterness. 

"  lint  could  there  lie  happiness  or  comtort  m  such  dwellings, 
and  such  a.  state  oi  societx  !  To  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  modern  refinements  the  truth  appears  like  table1.  The  earlv 
occupants  ol  lo^r  cabins  in  the  'bloods  laud'  were  amonu;  the 
most  happy  ot  mankind.  Mxercise  and  excitement  nave  them 
health:  they  were  practically  equal:  common  danger  luade 
them  miituallv  dependent  :  brilliant  hopes  ot  future  \\eallh  and 
distinction  led  them  on  ;  and  as  there  was  ample  room  tor  all. 
and  as  each  new-comer  increased  individual  and  ifeiieral  se- 
curity,  there  was  little  room  tor  that  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred 
which  constitute  a  lame  portion  ot  human  misery  in  older  so- 
cieties. Xc  ver  were  the  s!o|-y.  the  joke,  the  SOULT,  and  the  la  iiirh 
better  enjoyed  than  upon  the  heucd  Mocks  or  puncheon  s'ools 
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around  the  roaring  l"Lr  lire  of  tin-  early  western  settler.  The 
lyre  dt  Apollo  \v:is  not  hailed  \vitli  more  deliirht  in  primitive 
(Ireece  than  the  advenl  of  the  first  tiddler  amon^r  the  duellers 
of  the  u  ilderness  :  mid  the  pohshcd  daughters  of  the  Kast  never 
enjoved  themselves  halt  so  well  moving  to  the  ninsic  of  ;i  full 
hand,  upon  the  elastic  lloor  of  their  ornamented  hall-room,  as 
did  the  daughters  ( >t'  the  e migrants  keeping  time  to  a  self-taught. 
fiddler  on  the  hare  earth  or  puncheon  floor  oi  the  primitive  lo^ 
eahin.  The  smile  of  the  polished  heautv  is  the  wave  of  the 
hike  where  the  /.ephyr  plays  gently  over  it.  and  her  movement 
is  the  identic  stream  which  drams  it  ;  hut  the  lauirli  of  the  lo<^ 
euhin  is  the  inish  of  nature's  fountain,  and  its  movement  its 
leaping  waters." ' 

Such  \vere  the  merry  hearts  ot  the  frontier  people  in  the  ah- 
seiice  <>t  Indian  hostilities  and  dangers.  The  intervals  of  peace 
were  short  and  uncertain,  hut  they  were  seasons  of  refreshment, 
which  all  enjoyed  as  a  season  of  rest. 

^  et  they  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  danger  and 
death.  "The  Avars  of  the  red  man  were  ternhle  :  not  from 
their  numhers.  for  on  any  one  expedition  they  rarelv  exceeded 
forty  men  :  it  was  the  parties  of  six  or  seven  which  were  most 
to  he  dreaded.  Skill  consisted  in  surprising  the  enemy.  They 
follow  his  trail,  to  kill  when  he  sleeps:  or  they  lie  m  amhush 
near  a  villa  ire.  and  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  suddenl}  sur- 
prising an  individual,  or.  it  max  he.  a  woman  and  her  children, 
and  with  three  strokes  to  each  the  scalps  of  the  victims  are 
suddenly  taken  of],  and  the  hrave  flies  hack  with  Ins  compan- 
ion^ to  haiiLT  the  trophies  in  his  eahin,  to  •_;•<>  from  village  to 
village,  exnltinir  in  procession,  to  hear  orators  recount  h:s 
deed-  to  the  elders  and  the  chief  people,  and  hy  the  numher 
ot  scaljis  gained  \\ith  Ins  own  hand  to  ^ain  the  hrj'h  \\  a  r  titles 
of  honor.  \ay.  parties  of  hut  two  or  three  were  not  uncom- 
mon. <  lad  in  skins,  \\ith  a.  suppl\  of  red  paint,  a  how  and 
ipnver  full  of  arrows.  thc\-  would  roam  through  the  \\'ild  forest 
as  a  hanjue  \\ould  over  the  ocean  :  lor  davs  and  u'ccks  the\ 
would  haii'_r  on  the  skirts  of  their  cnemv.  \\aitui'_r  the  moment 
for  striking  a  h|o\\-.  l;rom  the  heart  o|  the  Six  .Nations  t\\o 
yotinir  \\arriors  would  thread  the  wilderness  of  the  South. 
\\on]d  <r, ,  throii'/li  the  Lfladc>  of  I'eiuisvlvania.  the  vallevs  of 
\\  estern  \  n  ma.  and  steal  v  ilhin  lh«-  mountain  fastnesses  of 
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the  Cherokees.  There  they  would  hide  themselvo  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks.  ;iiid  chanire  their  place  of  concealment,  t.ll.  pp>. 
vuieii  w<th  scalps  enough  to  astonish  their  village,  thc\  wuulil 
bound  over  the  ledges  and  hurrv  home.  It  was  the  danger 
ol  such  inroads  in  time  ot  war  that  made  everv  white  lanulv 
on  the  frontier  insecure." ' 

The  state  of  Indian  hostilities  is  one  of  terror  to  the  stoutest 
heart,  because  the  feeble,  the  unprotected,  and  the  sleeping 
(an ulies  are  their  chiet  victims.  During  a  state  «i  active  hos- 
tilities against  an  extended  trontier  settlement,  the  Indians  sel- 
dom appear  in  great  loree,  or  desire  to  meet  the  white  man  in 
the  field  of  battle.  If  an  Indian  arms'  approach  the  settlements, 
it  is  only  to  divide  into  numerous  bands  or  scalping  parties,  lor 
distribution  against  each  unprotected  habitation,  which  may 
become  an  easy  prey  to  their  wiles.  These  parties  separate, 
and  skulk  through  dense  forests,  concealed  behind  trees,  bush- 
es. IOLTS,  stumps,  or  in  cane-brakes  and  tall  grass,  until  some 
victim,  unconscious  ot' his  approach,  hears  but  the  crack  of  the 
nlle  announcing  his  own  instant  death.  By  night,  a  fearless 
band  will  gain  a  covert,  in  full  view  of  some  unsuspecting  set- 
tleineiit.  from  which  they  can  observe  every  movement,  until 
evening  twilight  approaches,  when  they  advance  and  sacrifice 
every  soul  to  their  vengeance. 

\\lien  they  appear  in  great  force  before  a  fort  or  station, 
where  manv  lamihes  are  congregated  for  protection,  alter  the 
lirst  a^ault  scarce  an  Indian  is  seen  b\  the  besieged.  AVith- 
011!  cannon  or  scaling-ladders,  their  hope  of  earrviirj-  the  place 
is  predicated  upon  st ratagem,  or  upon  sia  rv:n^  the  inmates  into 
capitulation.  Thev  waylay  every  path,  and  slop  the  sup;  lies 
of  water  and  food,  and  cut  of]'  their  victims  in  detail,  without 
e\posiii'_r  themselves  to  danger.  They  kill  the  cattle,  destroy 
the  ho^s,  steal  the  horses,  plunder  everx  thing  \\luch  can  be 
of"  use  to  tin-in  :  burn  the  deserted  houses,  the  barns,  the  stacks 
of  Ll'i'am  and  hay.  and  cut  oil'  all  intercourse  with  fhose  who 
tniu'lit  render  them  aid.  The  chief'  'j\»r\  of  the  sa\a;_re  war- 
rior is  to  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  h;s  enemy  with  tin1 
least  injurv  or  i-xposure  to  him>e|f:  hence  he  ilet-ms  it  an  act 
of  superior  merit  to  destroy  the  unwary,  the  sleeping,  and  the 
unre<i stui1.;'  victim.  Allhon^li  he  often  eni;'aires  in  ads  o)  tear- 
less darinir.it  is  not  his  policy  to  expose  his  person:  hence. 
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cunning,  stratagem,  and  secret  assaults  are  the  menus  bv  which 
he  effects  the  destruction  of  the  unprotected.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  linn  never  to  attack  unless  he  possesses  every  advantage; 
and  if  this  can  he  obtained  hy  cunning,  treachery,  or  strata- 
gem, it  redounds  so  much  the  more  to  his  tame  as  a  warrior. 

\\  hile  the  scalping  parlies  are  traversing  the  country  of  ;in 
enemy,  every  precaution  is  observed  to  leave  no  "  sign"  or  trace 
of  their  route  :  not  a  hush  or  twig  is  hrokeii.  not  ;i  stick  or  log 
is  moved,  not  a  stone  disturbed,  not  a  portion  of  any  thing  used 
hy  an  Indian  is  dropped  :  not  even  his  lodging-place  for  the 
night,  or  his  excrement,  is  suffered  to  he  exposed,  lest  the  \\hite 
man.  skilled  equally  with  himself  in  tracing  the  secret  courses 
of  his  advance,  might  follow  his  trail,  and  take  him  unawares, 
or  when  asleep.  Lest  he  should  leave  "  a  sign."  Jie  dispenses 
with  lire,  with  food,  with  the  choicest  game,  which  may  pass 
him  undisturbed;  Ii>r  no  indication  of  his  route  must  remain  to 
point  his  course  to  an  enemv.  lie,  utters  no  sound  above  a 
whisper,  lest  some  skillful  hunter  may  be  at  hand  and  catch  the 
sound.  Jle  walks  slowly  and  cautiously  along,  and  sees  the 
minutest  animal  or  bird  that  crosses  the  path,  as  iar  as  the  eye 
can  reach  :  he  sees  every  leaf  that  falls,  everv  warbler  that 
carols  in  the  woods,  and  every  branch  that  is  disturbed  m  the 
forest.  \\  hile  he  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  nothing,  note ven 
the  watchful  tenant,  of  the  Inrest.  sees  or  hears  him.  If  any 
moving  object  in  the1  vista  of  the  forest  attracts  his  eye.  lie  be- 
comes as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  is  scarcely  discerned  trom 
the  inanimate  objects  around  him.  Such  is  the  character  of 
an  Indian  brave  as  he  pursues  his  way  in  search  ol  h;s  ene- 
mies, and  such  is  the  character  o|  the  pioneer  scout,  or  ••  spv,'' 
who  traverses  the  forests  to  \vutch  the  approach  .  >i  the  lurking 
foe. 

An  Indian  army  can  ii'>t  \»\\'j:  keep  the  hi'ld  and  remain  un- 
bodied :  hence,  \\hen  ihev  imbodv  f>r  any  great  enterprise, 
they  proceed  rapidlv  in  the  diivH  course.  Lroverned  by  the  car- 
dinal points  as  to  the  direction,  and  come  sudden!}"  upon 
then"  object.  A  turious  a<>aull  is  made:  i!  upon  a  '"station." 
s warn un Lr  "ii  everv  side,  with  horrid  veils,  the v  thicken  a  round 
the  u  alls,  enter  the  unguarded  irate,  or  scale  the  palisades,  and, 
overpou  enuLT  the  feeble  garrison  within,  reduce  the  \\ho]e  to 
a  promiscuous  -cme  <  >f  ca  rna(_re  'uid  dame.  The  inmates,  prob- 
ablv  iinci.iiiscious  o|  tJi,.  approaching  host,  had  been  engaged  in 
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the  ordinary  avocations  <>i  domestic  hie,  ami,  taken  l>y  surprise, 
each  defend-;  himself  mid  his  friends  with  such  means  and 
\\eapons  as  arc  at  hand,  without  any  order  or  preconcerted  ar- 

raniremeiit.  l!'  the  station  tails  undo-  the  attack,  the  inmates 
and  defenders  are  mostly  put  to  death  with  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  the  houses  and  defenses  are  destroyed  by  fire,  when 
the  victors,  laden  \\ith  the  spoil,  and  assisted  by  such  able- 
bodied  prisoners  as  miurht  be  useful  to  carry  oil  the  plunder, 
depart  speedilv  to  their  towns. 

Jf  the  inmates  of  the  station  have  fortunately  received  time- 
!v  intelligence  oi  then'  approach,  the  irates  are  closed,  every 
point  is  manned,  and  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  as- 
signed to  their  proper  posts  and  duties,  while  the  active  de- 
fenders u'ive  their  savage  assailants  a  warm  and  warlike  re- 
ception. The  Indians,  perceiving  the  danger  ol  persisting  in 
the  attack,  retire  Irom  the  reach  oi  the  lire-arms  ot  the  tort,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  ncii^hborinii  lorest.  Each  man  be- 
iniT  his  own  commissary,  and  having  no  supplies  of  provision, 
the  host  is  compelled  to  spread  out  in  search  of  irame  and  oth- 
er kinds  of  food,  while  a  lew  chosen  warriors  alternately  re- 
main to  keep  up  a  strict  ambuscade  around  the  lort.  lest  any 
should  escape  and  bear  intelligence  to  other  stations  lor  assist- 
ance and  re-enlorcemcnts.  or  lest  any  should  Lfct  out  at  niirht 
to  procure  sustenance  lor  their  families.  Thus  lor  manv  davs. 
and  sometimes  lor  many  weeks,  the  sie'_;'e  is  maintained  by 
bands  o(  Indians  alternately  relieving  each  other,  while  the 
whole  region  around,  I  or  t  \venty  miles  or  mo  IT,  is  in  tested  \\  ith 
lurkiiiLT  bands  of  warriors,  whose  \\hole  operation-;  are  little 
better  than  the  adventures  oi  thieves  and  robbers.  A  success- 
ful attack,  or  a  rich  supply  oi  plunder,  would  itself  disperse  the 
most  formidable  army  ot  Indians;  lor  the  warriors,  as  soon  as 
loaded  \\ith  plunder,  can  not.  be  restrained  trom  returning  to 
their  to\\  ns. ' 

'I  he  horrors  o[  Indian  massacre  none  can  de-cribe  :  the 
scene  ol  triumph  and  savage  revelrv  over  the  mangled  boilie> 
oi  their  victims,  in  a  success !ul  enterprise  aLTain^l  la  r ire  num- 
iiers.  be'_rL,rnrs  description,  and  present >  llu'iu  more  as  fiends  in- 
carnate than  as  human  beings.  Sci-ne^  o)  this  character  \\erc 
witnessed  in  the  \\ar  o|  I'ontiac  in  ]?fi;{.  when  the  frontier 
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[Hists  toward  Canada,  tnun  Niagara  to  Chicago,  were  simulta- 
neously assailed  by  the  allied  savages.' 

Tlie  most  revolting  influences  of  Indian  association  upon  the 
white  man  is  witnessed  in  the  ri'iic^ddc  wlio  has  heconie  an 
outcast  from  his  own  people,  and,  with  hatred  to  his  own  race, 
and  vindictive  toward  those  he  may  have  injured,  retires  to  the 
Indian  towns,  stimulates  them  to  deeds  of  Mood  and  rapine 
against  his  countrv.  and  enters  with  fiendish  xeal  upon  the  hor- 
rid warfare  of  the  savage.  Such  men  then1  were  alonir  the 
frontiers  in  advance  of  civilization,  from  which  their  misdeeds 
or  their  lawless  propensities  had  driven  them;  men  who,  as- 
sociating with  the  savage,  found  ample  pretexts  under  British 
authority  to  wreak  their  vengeance,  side  hy  side  with  the  In- 
dian, against  their  own  eountrvmen  who  had  become  enemies 
to  regal  power.  These  \vere  the  frontier  British  Tones  and 
agents  among  the  Indians.  imbued  with  all  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  civili/ed  man,  they  became,  in  their  savage  state,  the 
most  cruel,  the  most  implacable,  and  blond-thirst}'  of  the  hos- 
tile warriors.  Adopting  the  dress,  the  arms,  the  manners,  and 
the  lite  of  the  savage,  they  also  wore  the  ornaments  and  paint 
of  the  Indian,  not  excepting  the  slitting  of  the  ears  and  nose 
lor  the  savage  pendants. 

A  tin  >n  Lr  this  class  ol  men  ni»ne  were  more  notorious  than 
Simon  (lirtv.  a  renegade  Pennsvlvanian,  who  was  a  hunter  and 
trader  near  Fort  Pitt  at  the  commencement  ot  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  A  man  ol  enterprise  and  daring  disposition,  he  shun- 
ned the  intercourse  of  civili/ed  life  :  and  when  the  Indian  1  ribes 
took  up  the  hatchet,  he  retired  to  the  towns  upon  the  Aluskin- 
'_rum  and  Scioto,  and.  linally,  to  those  between  the  sources  ol 
the  .Miami  and  Sandusky  Rivers.  Here  he  was  activelv  en- 
gaged in  planiimir,  organizing,  and  leading  "ii  man  v  ol  the  m<  >st 
poweriul  Indian  incursion-;  a'_ram<t  the  settlements  mi  the  Ohio 
iiorfh  and  south  o(  \\  heeling  ;|^  well  as  against  those  upon  the 
Kentucky  River.  Before  the  close  ol  the  war,  his  name  had 
become  notorious  as  a  tierce  and  enid  warrior,  and  a  chid 
amon'_r  the  hostile  savages.  \ot  onlv  did  he  orgam/e  their 
warriors  and  lead  them  to  battle,  but  he  often  attended,  il  he 
did  not  preside,  at,  the  horrid  scenes  ol  torture  at  the  stake. 

SV/iv/i'v  li/i/ili  in-  /its  <>f  \\nr. — The  savage  warrior,  prepara- 
tor\'  to  the  excursion  of  a  war-pa  i'ty.  paints  his  lace  fantastically 
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with  vermilion  and  blue  stripes,  ornaments  his  head  w.th  leath- 
ers from  the  eairle,  the  owl.  and  the  hawk,  fantastically  inter- 
woven \\  ith  his  scalp- lock,  ami  then  p  re  pa  res  lor  his  enterprise, 
Thus  decked,  and  armed  with  his  rifle,  or  the  bow  and  arrows, 
his  tomahawk,  and  sealping-kniie,  he  celebrates  the  war-dance- 
and  proceeds  to  avenge  his  tribe  upon  their  enemies. 

1.  The  rljlc  is  indispensable  to  every  warrior  who  can  pro- 
cure lire-arms;  this  accompanies  him  in  all  his  excursions  ol 
every  kind  and  of  everv  d, stance,  and  none  is  more  skillful  in 
its  use  than  the  Indian. 

Where  tlu4  rille  is  not  obtainable,  the  bow  and  arrow,  in  the 
hand  of  the  warrior,  is  not  ie.-s  deadly  in  its  ell'ects  as  an  of- 
fensive \\eapon  in  a  close  eii^aLreinent.  no  less  than  m  pursuit 
and  in  retreat;  it  is  more  ellicient  than  the  rille  ilsell.  because 
its  deadly  shafts  are  hurled  with  greater  frequency. 

L'.  The  scdlj)itiif-ktiife  is  a  part  ot  his  dress  :  it  is  worn  in  his 
belt  at  all  times,  and  is  a  substitute  for  the  dairu'er  in  all  cases 
ol  close  personal  contest.  It  serves  the  uses  ol  a  kmte  m  all 
cases:  beinir  large  and  sharp,  it  is  a  buteher-knile  in  killing  his 
game,  in  skinning  and  dressing  the  hear,  the  deer,  or  the  hui- 
t'alo  ;  but.  its  most  terrible  use  is  to  butcher  helpless  human  be- 
ings, to  cut  their  throats  trom  ear  to  ear.  to  disembowel  them, 
and  otherwise  to  mangle  then'  bodies.  Its  chief  and  iml  is  pens- 
able  use,  however,  and  Irom  which  it  derives  its  ominous 
name,  is  to  strip  th'-  scalp  irom  the  head-  ol  his  victims  as  the 
trophies  <  it  his  pr«  iwess. 

o.  The  Itiiii'ilimrk  is  a  small,  narrow  hatchet,  not  unlike  those 
used  bv  plasterers,  having  a  cuttnr_r  cd'_re  on  one  s:de  and  a 
hammer  on  the  other.  \\ilh  the  iir.-t  he  cleaves  open  the 
skull  oj  Ins  eiiemv  as  he  stands  or  runs:  \\ilh  the  other  he 
knocks  him  in  the  head  after  he  lias  ;a.llen.  as  a  butcher  would 
a  steer  at  the  hull-i'intf,  to  extinguish  hie.  Sometimes  the  toina- 
hawk  is  hollow,  and  serves  likewise  lor  a  pipe,  m  uh.ch  he 
smokes  his  tobacco. 

The  tomahawk  is  also  used  as  a  missile,  and  is  often  thrown 
at  the  eiiem\  before  he  comes  into  close  quarters.  Such  is  the 
practiced  .-kill  m  lhrounr_!'  tins  weapon,  thai  the  \\arrior  can 
plan!  it-  ed'_fe  last  in  a  sapluiLT  not  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
dislama-  of  thirty  yards.  Such  is  his  unerring  aim.  that  he  sel- 
dom iails  to  plant  it  in  the  head  or  body  o|  the  victim  at  whom 
it  is  thrown.  Th-  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
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dinn  in  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  an  overpowered  army  or 
captured  station. 

•i.  The  Ixittlf-d.r  of  the  Indian  is  still  more  horrid  in  its  use. 
It  is  formed  of  an  angular  club,  about,  two  and  a  half'  feet  in 
length,  the  angle  of' one  hundred  and  lift}' degrees,  being  about 
ten  inches  from  the  large  extremity.  On  the  outer  angle,  or 
curve,  is  inserted  securely  a  flat,  sharp,  triangular  piece  of' iron 
about  three  inches  long.  This  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife.  In  pursuit  or  close  attack  it 
is  equally  destructive  with  the  hatchet  :  and  when  the  victim 
is  down,  one  stroke  across  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  divides  the 
carotids,  jugulars,  and  wind-pipe,  and  death  is  certain.  Instru- 
ments of  this  kind  were  abundantly  used  by  the  savages  on  the 
Ohio  frontier,  and  in  the  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  settlements.* 

5.  T/ic  Buw  und  Arrow. — This  weapon  is  still  used  in  war  by 
the  Indians  west  of' the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  destructive  weapon, 
and  in  the  hands  ol  the  savage  was  often  more  annoying  and 
elfectual  than  the  rille  itself,  especially  in  a  general  assault  in 
the  open  Held,  or  in  the  rout  and  pursuit  of  a  retreating  army. 
With  his  bow  and  quiver  the  savage.'  could  discharge  half  a 
score  ol  deadly  arrows  as  he  ran,  while  his  companion  with  the 
rille  would  stop  to  load.  Every  arrow  which  took  eflect  was 
nearlv  as  fatal  as  a.  rifle-ball,  and  in  a  melee  and  rout  it  could 
be  thrown  with  more  unerring  effect. 

The  arrow,  whether  pointed  with  steel  or  stone,  M'as  ren- 
dered fatal  by  the  envenomed  point.  The  force  with  which 
it  was  sent  made  its  wound  deep  and  effectual.  The  Indian 
arrow  will  pierce  a  man  through;  and  often  a  single  arrow  is 
fatal  to  the  buffalo,  piercing  him  to  his  heart;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  these  shafts  are  sent  makes  them  terrible-  to  a 
routed  foe. 

T<>rinr<:  is  a  nail,  of  savage  warfare.      If  an  enemy  have  been 

1  * 

noted  as  a  warrior,  or  if  a  white  man,  taken  in  battle  or  cap- 
lured  bv  ambuscade,  is  a  distinguished  leader,  and  has  been 
ellic'.ent  in  repelling  the  Indian  incursions,  they  commemorate 
his  capture  by  the  horrid  riles  of  torture.  The  same  talc  is 
he  first  prisoners  taken  in  spring,  upon  th<-  opening 


in/  Fire  at  tht;  Slaki'. — The  victim  is  taken  to  the 
appoints!  place  for  celebrating  this  savage  festival,  where  the 
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assembled  chiefs.  warriors,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  vil- 
lages have  convened  to  witness  the  approaching  tragedv.  The 
victim  is  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  his  lace  painted  black.  In 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  fagots  stands  a  green  sapling,  to  serve 
as  a  stake  for  the  burning.  With  his  arms  pinioned,  he  is  led 
into  the  circle  and  haltered  to  the  stake,  when  the  women  and 
children,  provided  "with  switches,  sticks,  and  clubs,  approach 
and  commence  their  part  of  the  torture,  assailing  him  furiously 
with  their  sticks  and  other  implements.  If  he  falls  or  reels 
under  the  innumerable  blows  indicted,  or  recoils  from  their 
force,  it  serves  only  to  excite  the  greatest  mirth  and  merriment 
to  his  juvenile  and  feminine  tormentors.  In  this  manner  he 
is  exposed  to  this  species  of  torture  until  he  is  exhausted,  or 
until  the  incarnate  fiends  around  him  are  wearied  in  their 
amusement,  and  retire.  During  this  initiatory  ceremony,  the 
mirth  and  gratification  experienced  by  his  tormentors  at  the 
sufferings  indicted  are  expressed  in  repeated  peals  of  laughter 
and  other  signs  of  merriment,  while  the  warriors  look  on  with 
unconcern  and  indifference. 

The  signal  of  a  more  terrible  ordeal  is  at  length  given.  The 
victim  is  disengaged  from  the  stake  or  sapling,  and  secured  to 
it  by  a  green  grape-vine  tether  or  wet  rope  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  lengih.  This  gives  him  a  circle  of  twentv  or  thirtv  feet  in 
diameter  around  the  stake,  which  can  be  traversed  alternately 
back  and  forth  under  the  indict  ion  of  subsequent  tortures.  His 
bead  is  now  enveloped  in  a  sott  clay  cap.  to  protect  his  brain 
from  the  immediate  action  of  the  (ire,  which  otherwise  might 
prevent  his  protracted  suffering?.  His  leet  an1  covered  with 
bear-skin  moccasin-:,  having  the  hair  outside  to  protect  them 
Iri'iii  the  burning  coals  winch  max  become  scattered  over  the 
area  "f  the  circle.  The  la  got  s.  placed  in  a  circle-  a  round  the 
stake,  are  at  length  set  on  lire,  and  the  bla/mg  element  soon 
(  -oii:  pie  le<  a  circle  a  few  feet  oil  I  side  of  the  circle  described  by 
tether.  The  prisoner,  constantly  shunning  the  lire,  retreats 
one  point  to  anther,  and  is  scourged  around  the  slake 


f  hi-;    h 

urface  i<  literally  roasted.  !  hiring 
ws  indulge  in  the 
free  and  boisterous  mirth  at  the  struggles,  screams,  and  the 
ag'Uiv  of  the  victim,  while  the  crowd  o|  spectators  look  on 
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with  complacency  and  unconcern.  At  length,  after  this  cer- 
emony has  continued  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  victim,  ex- 
hausted with  suffering,  becomes  faint  or  insensible,  reels  to  and 
fro.  or  falls  upon  the  ground.  To  rouse  his  latent  sensibilities, 
and  to  quicken  his  movements,  the  warriors,  and  even  the 
squaws,  step  into  the  ring,  and  by  the  application  of  firebrands 
to  his  skin,  or  by  piercing  his  body  with  blazing  fagots  of  pine, 
endeavor  to  rouse  him  to  renewed  efforts. 

If  the  victim  be  an  Indian  warrior,  he  is  now  goaded  1<>  per- 
fect fury  ;  he  sweeps  around  the  extent  of  his  circle,  kicking, 
biting,  and  stamping  with  inconceivable  rage.  As  he  sweeps 
around,  the  women  and  children  fly  from  him  with  great  mer- 
riment, and  give  place  to  fresh  tormentors.  At  other  times 
the  warrior  will  bear  all  their  torments  without  disclosing  a 
single  indication  of  pain,  sullenly  smoking  his  pipe,  while  he 
scornfully  derides  his  tormentors  by  singing,  or  applying  to 
them  the  most  reproachful  epithets,  of  which  none  is  more  de- 
irradinir  than  the  term  of  <>///  it-omen  or  squaws. 

As  the  victim  becomes  faint  and  exhausted,  the  cap  of  clav 
is  removed  from  his  head,  and  burning  coals  and  hot  embers 
are  poured  over  the  head  ;  at  other  times  the  scalp  itself  is  re- 
moved with  the  scalping-knife,  and  hot  embers  poured  over  the 
bleed inu;  skull.'  At  length  some  old  warrior  takes  pity  upon 
him.  and  with  one  blow  of  the  tomahawk  releases  him  from 
his  agony. 

xJ.  The  (lanllct. — This  is  likewise  a  severe  ordeal,  but  not 
invariably  fatal.  This  torture  is  likewise  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  who  are  deemed  worthv  such  distinguished  honor. 
The  mode  of  conducting  this  torture  is  as  follows:  The  in- 
habitants of  one  or  more  villages  assemble  near  a  council- 
house,  and  young  and  old.  male  and  female. are  formed  in  two 
parallel  lines  lacing  each  other,  and  about  ten  feet  apart,  ex- 
tending from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  ter- 
minatin'_r  \\ithin  fifty  yards  ot  the  council-house,  and  com- 
pris!ir_r  from  one  to  five  hundred  individuals.  The  victim  is 
taken  to  the  remote  extremity,  and  stripped  of  any  clothing 
\\hieh  mi'_rlii  furnish  protection  from  the  blows  and  stripes 
aimed  at  his  bodv.  and  thus  he  stand-  readv  for  sacrifice. 

Ivich  pers"ii  in  the  line-  has  prepared  himself,  or  hiTself, 
with  some  weapon  or  implement  \\ith  which  they  intend  to  in- 
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tli<-t  ;i  blow  or  wound  as  he  pusses  in  his  race  to  the  council- 
house.  The  women  and  boys  have  switches,  rods,  or  sticks  ; 
the  men  have  sticks,  chilis,  paddles,  and  sometimes  knives, 
with  which  they  seek  to  inllict  some  injury  as  he  passes.  All 
things  having  been  duly  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  the  vic- 
tim takes  his  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  two  lines,  his  race 
is  pointed  out  to  him.  ami  he  is  told  to  exert  himself  and  do  his 
best;  that  if  he  make  his  way  alive  to  the  council-house,  it 
shall  be  to  him  an  asylum  not  to  be  violated,  lie  is  scourged 
by  those  around  him,  and  commanded  to  run  for  his  life.  As 
he  progresses,  every  one  endeavors  to  inllict  a  blow  as  he  ap- 
proaches: and  many  a  severe  bullet,  and  many  a  stripe,  and 
manv  a  heavy  blo\v,  and  sometimes  a  deep  wound  by  knives, 
dues  he  receive  before  he  reaches  the  goal  of  his  desire.  Xone 
but  the  vigorous  and  active  can  expect  to  reach  the  "  council- 
house,"  and  few  who  expect  it  ever  succeed.  The  repeated 
blows,  which  fall  thick  and  heavy  upon  him.  seldom  fail  to  ar- 
rest his  career  belore  he  has  run  more  than  half  his  race. ' 

Simon  Kenton,  one  of  the  most  athletic  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneer  warriors,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  council-house  in 
three  different  towns,  where  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this 
species  of  torture  while  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians. 

l)n  I'initittii  of  \\ dr. — This  ceremony,  with  the  Mingoes.  was 
at  once  singular  and  terribly  expressive.  When  it  had  been 
determined  in  council  t< >  declare  war  against  an  enemv,  a  formal 
declaration  ol  their  mteniioii  was  made  in  their  peculiar  style. 
A  rh;el  in  command  of  a  partv  of  warriors  proceeds  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  some  small  settlement,  where  they  kill  and  scalp  all 
that  fall  into  their  hands,  burn  the  houses,  and  completely  lay 
waste  the  enclosures,  and  secure  the  plunder  preparatory  to 
their  return.  The  ir<ir-<.l/d>  is  then  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
place,  where  it  can  not  fail  to  he  seen  by  those  who  come  to 
pav  the  l'\>\  tribute  of  sepulture  to  then'  friends.  The  |u  >iicer, 
seeimr  the  emblem,  knows  well  the  learlul  import.  The  sym- 
bol near  the  silent  dead  and  smoking  ruins  LHVCS  an  indication 
which  can  not  h»'  misunderstood.  It  declares  that  a  national 
war  has  lu".,ruii,  and  tli:M  the  havoc  near  is  only  a  notice  of 
ful ure  visitations  still  more  terrible.  This  <ymhol  was  left,  by 
Lo'jan.  the  ('aviiLTa  chief,  in  the  he'_rinmn:_r  ol  Lord  Dunmore's 
war  in  Western  Virginia.  The  same  symbol  was  also  lel'i,  in 
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the  same  manner,  at  the  Big  Bottom,  on  the  Muskingum,  in  the 
winter  of  17!H)  and  1791  ;  a  lull  warning  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them.' 

The  war-club  is  not  a  weapon  of  war.  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  imply.  It  is  purely  symbolical,  indicating  that  the  hall 
has  been  thrown  and  the  game  has  commenced.  The  symbol 
consists  of  the  club,  or  bandy.  It  is  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  with  each  end  terminating  in  a  reversed  curve,  not 
unlike  the  human-  clavicle.  In  the  concave  extremity  of  one 
end  is  a  large  wooden  ball,  firmly  attached  to  the  club.  This 
ball  is  about  the  size  of  a  four-pound  iron  shot.  The  whole  is 
a  neat  piece  of  workmanship,  and  prepared  with  care  by  the 
savage. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fron- 
tier people  during  savage  hostilities,  and  their  characteristic 
traits  connected  with  border  lite,  will  be  found  in  a  condensed 
summary,  a  comprehensive  sketch  oi  their  lives  and  actions. 
Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  reader  with  the  tissue 
of  dangers,  toils,  privations,  and  sufferings  encountered  by  those 
who  opened  the  way  for  civilization  in  the  West,  we  will  sketch 
the  biography  of  some  of  the  prominent  "hunters  of  Kentucky," 
as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  I  )aniel  Boone.  Simon  Kenton,  Robert 
Patterson,  and  George  Rogers  Clark  ;  the  three  former,  bold, 
experienced  hunters  and  woodsmen  in  their  earlier  years,  grad- 
ually rising  to  rank  as  soldiers  and  warriors  ;  the  fourth,  a  bold, 
towering,  and  successful  commander  in  the  warfare  of  the  wil- 
derness. 

[A.I).  17ti!).]  Dtinifl  Boone,  reared  upon  the  frontiers  of 
r\orth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  west  of  the  mountains,  a  woods- 
man and  hunter  by  nature  and  habit,  was  a  man  of  stroii'_rlv- 
marked  character.  A  bold  ;i.nd  skillful  hunter  from  his  youth, 
shunning  the  dense  settlements,  and  preferring  to  rove  in  the 
solitary  wilderness,  he  became  associated  in  his  views  and  lecl- 
iii'_rs  with  all  that  was  wild,  romantic,  and  aboriginal.  Endued 


ilated  him  to  (us  red  brothers  of  the  forest,  and  trained  from 
youlh,  by  bis  avocation  as  a  hunter,  to  traverse  deep  solitudes 
remote  troiu  s»ci;d  lite,  his  countenance  assumed  tint  demure 
cast,  which,  like  that,  oi  the  Indian,  knows  no  chanire  trom  in- 
ward emotions,  ;md  preserves  a  changeless  unilormitv  in  every 
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vicissitude  of  flit e  or  fortune.  Yet  in  his  domestic,  intercourse 
he  was  sociable  and  kind,  his  manners  were  plain  and  unas- 
suming, and  his  benevolence  embraced  the  whole  circle  of  his 
acquaintance.  With  great  bodily  vig<  >r.  with  ind<  unit.'ible  cour- 
age, and  with  perseverance  which  never  faltered  in  his  object, 
he  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the  pioneer  to  civilization  in 
the  West,  while  his  talents  for  social  lite  fitted  him  for  the  rel- 
ative and  social  duties  which  necessarily  devolved  upon  him, 
surrounded  bv  a  frontier  population.* 

(I rave,  taciturn,  and  retiring,  he  courted  not  the  presence  of 
the  crowd,  or  the  excitements  of  popular  assemblies,  but  the  ex- 
citement of  the  battle-strife,  and  the  daring  adventures  of  the 
chase,  subduing  the  denizens  of  the  forest,  whether  man  or 
beast,  were  his  chief  ambition,  and  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  17(511,  prompted  by  wealthy  men  of  North 
Carolina,  speculators  in  western  lands,  and  allured  by  the  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  Finley  as  to  the  abundance  of  game  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  western  wilderness,  Boone  plunged  into 
the  remote  wilds  of  Kentucky,  in  company  with  John  Finley, 
John  Stuart,  and  three  other  companions,  upon  a  protracted 
hunting  expedition.  Here,  in  the  wilderness,  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  tli£  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  three  hundred  miles 
Irom  the  frontier  settlements  of  North  Carolina,  the  part}"  sep- 
arated into  two  divisions.  Boom?  and  Stuart  taking  one  course, 
and  the  remaining  three  taking  another,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
passing a  more  extensive  hunting  range  and  scope  of  explora- 
tion. Boone  and  Stuart  advanced  westward  almost  to  the 
sources  of  Salt  River,  where  they  found  the  buffalo,  elk,  and 
deer  in  great  abundance.  Bearing  north,  they  saw  Kentucky 
River,  and  with  astonishment  beheld  its  smooth  channel  cut 
'  nit  to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
which  its  placid  waters  gently  moved.  Here,  from  a  lofty  em- 
inence, they  beheld  the  beautiful  plain  of  Kentucky.  Intending 
to  return  and  rejoin  their  party,  they  set  out  from  Kentucky 
River  :  but.  thev  had  proceeded  <>nlv  a  short  distance,  when  a 
partv  oj  Indians,  suddenly  spniiLTinLr  Irom  a  cane-brake,  seized 
and  bound  them  as  prisoners,  depriving  them  ol  their  arms,  inn- 
munition,  and  clothing.  Close  prisoners  with  the  Indians,  thev 
were  marched  several  days  on  the  Canada  route,  \\hen.  by 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  they  succeeded  in  making 
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their  escape,  and  recovering  their  riiles  while  the  savages  were 
asleep,  when  they  pressed  forward  in  their  return  route,  and 
at  length  established  themselves  in  a  hunting-camp,  preparatory 
to  the  winter's  toil.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  hv  lioone's 
brother  and  a  small  party  from  Xorth  Carolina,  who,  spending 
the  winter  in  a  regular  hunting:  tour,  exhibited  a  i'air  specimen 
of"  Kentucky  hunters."  securing  skins  and  peltries,  and  faring 
sumptuously  on  wild  flesh  without  bread. 

[A.I).  1770.]  In  the  spring  the  proceeds  of  the  winter's 
hunt,  were  sent  by  the  brother  of  Boone  and  his  companions  to 
the  eastern  market,  and  Daniel  Boone  and  Stuart  remained 
sole  occupants  of  Kentucky.  But  they  were  upon  forbidden 
ground.  It  was  the  "common  hunting-grounds"  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  from  the  north,  and  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  south, 
upon  which  no  white  man  could  safelv  establish  himself.  An 
intruder  upon  the  rights  of  the  savage,  IJoone  required  all  his 
tact  and  experience  as  a  hunter  to  avoid  being  discovered  by 
the  vindictive  red  man  of  the  forest.  The  Indians  were  upon 
his  trail  and  his  haunts,  and  Ins  place  of  rest  was  daily  changed 
to  insure  his  safety.  3L>re  than  once  had  his  camp  been  plun- 
dered by  the  lurking  savage  in  his  absence,  while  the  wily  foe 
laid  in  wait  near  it  for  his  return.  Still  Boone,  superior  to  the 
red  man  in  his  own  element,  continued  to  elude  pursuit.  At 
length  he  was  encountered  by  the  Indians,  and  the  iirst  lire 
laid  Stuart  dead  at  his  feet,  when  Boom?,  disappearing  in  the, 
thick  cane-brake,  without  arms,  ammunition,  or  clothing,  eluded 
Ins  pursuers  and  secured  his  escape.  Then  followed  the  trvintr 
time  of  the  warv  hunter.  A  lone  in  the  wilderness,  \\  ith»nt  the 
means  of  proc.uring  sustenance,  oj-  of  defense  against  beasts 
of  pi'ev.  without  weapons  or  hunting  implements,  he  roamed 
sole  white  tenant  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  irroimd,"  compelled 
to  starve,  or  to  subsist  upon  roots,  shrubs,  and  fruits.  Thus 
did  Daniel  Boone  spend  the  summer  of  1770,  until  iortunateh 
relieved  bv  his  brother's  return  in  the.  autumn.' 

[A.D.  177'J.]  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  hunting 
excursions  and  expeditions  <>n  the  extreme  western  frontier  of 
r\orth  Carolina,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  wilh  the  Cherokee 
Indians.  Still  haunted  by  the  images  of'  the  glorious  fertilitv 
and  abundance  of'  Kentuckv,  he  determined  to  encounter  the 
peril  "t  conducting  a  colony  into  that  remote  and  inhospitable 

'   <cu  H;ili  -,  .-!.•  t.  h,.-s  of  the  West.  vol.  :..  p.  2JI--J-M  ;   n!s  i,  •:'.  '    s.'-'j 
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region.'-  Having  advanced  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  near 
the  western  side  <>t  Ciunherhind  (lap,  he  \v;is  assailed  hy  In- 
dians: and  alter  a  skirmish,  in  which  his  son  and  some  others 
were  killed,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  hack  to  the  settlements  on 
Ilolston.  But  the  occupation  of  Kentucky  was  not  abandoned  : 
he  only  waited  a  more  propitious  time.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  he  was  interested  in  the  success  of  the  projected 
colons-  of  Transylvania,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson  and  company. 

In  the  spring  of  1775.  alter  the  cl<>;--e  of  the  Indian  war,  he 
accompanied  Richard  Henderson  and  company  to  the  \Vatau- 
ga.  to  assist  in  conducting  the  treaty  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  lands  south  of  the  Kentucky  River.  After  the  close  of  the 
treats',  he  was  the  first  man  to  advance  beyond  the  Cumberland 
Gap.  and.  with  twenty  hunters  and  woodsmen,  he  proceeded  to 
open  and  mark  a  trace  more  than  two  hundred  miles  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  hanks  of  the  Kentucky  River.  This  was 
the  first  "  hlaxed  trace"  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  the 
Cherokee  cession,  the  route  was  infested  by  hostile  Indians: 
and  although  several  of  his  party  were  killed  in  repeated  at- 
tacks of  Indians,  vet  he  continued  to  advance,  and  laid  the 
foundation  ot  Boonesborough.  Returning  to  North  Carolina, 
he  led  out  in  the  fall  the  first  regular  colony. 

lie  svas  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the  little  Republic 
oi  Transylvania  until  the  following  year,  when  it  was  merged 
in  the  "  count  v  of  Kentuck  v."  In  1777  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain, and  sers'ed  in  defense  ot  the  settlements  on  Kentucky 
River  until  the  close  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  the  month  ot 
Jamiarv,  177S  he  and  tv\  enty-e;'j'ht  men  under  his  command 
were  captured  hy  the  savages.  and  six  months  he  remained  a 
prisoner  amontrthe  Indians  ol  Canada.  Excelling  the  Indians 
themselves  in  every  qualitv  which  exalts  an  Indian  warrior,  lie 
became  a  lavonte  among  them,  and  was  adopted  into  their 
trihc  as  a  brave.  (laming  dailv  upon  their  confidence,  he  he- 
came  their  most  expert  and  confidential  hunter,  and  obtained 
his  liliertv  to  go  ;it  large  with  the  warriors.  Ksincing  cheer- 
fulness and  a  feigned  attachment  for  the  Indian  mode  ol  lite. 
Boone  \vas  hardly  suspected  l>v  the  savages  ot  entertaining  a 
wish  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But  Kentucky  and  Boones- 
hornugli  svere  the  idols  of  his  heart  :  and  he  secretly  longed 
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for  the   opportunity  of  presenting  himself  to  his   family   and 
friends. 

In  June.  177S,  when  the  British  and  Indians  had  assembled 
a  stroni:  force  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Boonesborough,  he  determined  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
thus  prevent  a  disastrous  surprise.  Seeking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, he  escaped  from  a  regular  hunting-tour,  and  \vith  one 
meal  in  his  wallet  directed  his  eager  steps  toward  Kentucky. 
From  the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  traversing  the  wil- 
derness alone  on  foot,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  six  days,  along  the  most  unfrequented  routes,  he  reached 
Boonesborough  in  advance  of  the  Indian  host,  and  gave  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  approaching  danger. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoner  not  only  gave  the  notice  for  prep- 
aration to  his  friends,  but  it  likewise  deferred  the  contemplated 
attack;  tor,  knowing  that  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  ap- 
proach, would  he  prepared,  they  thought  success  hopeless. 

In  August.  l?Stj.  he  was  commander  of  a  company,  and,  obe- 
dient to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  but  against  his  own  better 
judgment,  advanced  against  the  concealed  savages  in  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks.  In  the  heat  of  the  em_rage- 
ment.  he  came  into  a  personal  and  mortal  conflict  with  a  pow- 
erful Shawanese  warrior,  and  in  the  struggle  laid  him  dead  at 
his  side. 

[A.D.  17Nf>.]  After  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars,  he  re- 
mained a  plain  and  retired  farmer,  enjoying  the  domestic  com- 
forts of  rural  life  in  the  country  which  he  had  explored,  settled, 
and  so  nobly  defended.  But  it  was  not  to  be  his  abiding  place. 
While  lands  were  cheap  and  plenty,  and  exposed  to  constant 
dangers  from  hostile  savages',  his  ri'_rht  to  the  possession  ;md 
occupancy  ot  a  small  portion  was  not  disputed  ;  but  when  set- 
tlements were  extended,  and  a  dense  population  had  filled  the 
eountrv,  and  Indian  dangers  were  past,  lands  became  valuable, 
and  titles  we. re  examined  and  compared.  The  hardy  pioneer, 
the  hunter,  or  the  woodsman,  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  ot 
law.  and  the  intricacies  ot  land-titles  and  judicial  procedure, 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  avarice  of  th<-  speculator,  the 
land-jobher.  and  the  script-holder.  The  possession  ot  paper 
titles,  or  M-ript.  from  the  Atlantic,  seaboard,  when  the  \\hole 
\\esl  was  in  the  possession  ot'  the  hostile  Indians,  had  more 
virtue  in  them,  and  '_rave  a  hetter  title  to  the  emigrant  stranger. 
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than  the  actual  possession  and  conquest  ot  the  country  ;  and 
those  \\lio  had  expelled  the  savages,  and  encountered  all  the 
horrors  of  a  frontier  life  in  holding  possession  of  the  country, 
were,  in  their  old  age.  compelled  to  surrender  the  result  ot  all 
their  toils  to  some  fortunate  heir,  born  to  be  an  unworthy  script- 
holder  and  legal  robber  of  the  pioneer.  In  all  litigation  rela- 
tive to  land-titles  in  Kentucky,  the  law  leaned  to  the  non-resi- 
dent script-holder;  and  JJoone,  who  could  conceive  no  title  bet- 
ter than  conquest  and  actual  possession,  was  stripped  of  his 
lands  by  legal  decisions,  while  his  personal  estate  was  ex- 
hausted in  payment  of  costs  for  the  unjust  decisions. 

Xo  wonder  that  Boone,  in  his  old  age.  driven  from  lands 
which  he  so  well  deserved  to  inherit,  retired  in  disgust  irom 
civilized  society,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  remote  wilds  of 
the  A\  est.  beyond  the  reach  of  the  land-jobber  and  script- 
holder  !  Jn  early  life  he  had  found  independence  and  justice  in 
the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  it  still  in  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

Hence,  in  the  year  1800,  taking  his  faithful  rille  and  his  fam- 
ily, ejected  from  their  homes,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Kentucky, 
as  he  had  to  Xorth  Carolina  thirty  vears  before,  he  took  up  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  far  West,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  sought 
a  last  resting-place  on  the  banks  of  the  [Missouri,  within  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  Here,  in  advance  of  civilization,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  crowded  population,  he  spent  the  residue 
ot'  his  da  vs.  where  he  was  quietlv  gathered  home  to  his  fathers 
oefore  he  had  again  lelt  the  approach  of  the  advancing  multi- 
tude. 

1'ut  he  was  not  forgotten  in  Kentucky;  there  was  still  vir- 
tue in  that  noble  state  duly  to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  a  gen- 
erous spirit  ot  patriotism  could  not  permit  Ins  bones  to  remain 
m  the  wilds  of  Missouri.  The  patriotic  citizens  of  Franktort. 
;n  the  Bummer  of  IS  I."},  transferred  his  mortal  remains  from 
their  resting-place  in  Missouri,  and  deposited  them  under  a 
monument  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  the  first  pi- 
oneers ot  Kentucky. '  Henceforth  the  mortal  remains  ot  Daniel 

*  The  <le.-L-n  of  ivm  ivlnu'  the  hones  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife,  to  ho  llna'Jy  de- 
posited in  Kentucky,  orL'inated  with  the  '•  Cemetery  SoeirU  of  Frankf  n't."  The  as- 
suciarion  appointed  Thomas  L.  (Yittendeu.  K-,|  .  and  Colonel  William  BO..HO,  ;i  ouu- 
ii'.ittee  for  the-  removal  of  the  remains  o!  i  'olonel  Daniel  Boone  and  his  «  if,.  |V,  ni  their 
restiii'.:  place  ,,n  the  lands  of  llarv,-\  (iriswold,  in  Wanvn  county,  Missouri,  to  1-Yank- 
fort",  Kentucky,  tor  the  purpose  of  enah:in_'  said  society  to  render  uppmpriate  honors 
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Boone,  and  those  of  Rebecca  Bryan,  who  had  boon  the  wife  of 
his  hosi>ni  for  more  than  fort  y-li\pe  years,  the  companion  and 
solace  of  his  lite,  and  Ins  theme  in  death,  shall  remain  insep- 
arable until  the  general  resurrection. 

"2.  Sitn<»i  Kcit/on  \vas  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  the  most 
sueresstul  of  the  Indian  lighters  in  Kentucky,  nol  excepting 
Daniel  Hoone  himself.  No  man  among  all  the  daring  pioneers 
ot  the  \\  est  encountered  the  savage  ioe  in  so  many  \vavs  and 
on  so  many  bloody  fields.  No  one  man  in  his  own  person  en- 
countered as  many  dangers,  as  man}'  privations,  and  as  many 
hair-breadth  escapes  in  defense  of  the  western  settlements,  from 
the  very  first  dawn  of  civilization  upon  the  Ohio.  Others  may 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  usefulness  in  any  one 
sphere  ot  action,  or  in  one  or  more  important  engagements 
with  the  savages:  but  with  Kenton  it  was  one  uninterrupted 
train  of  operations,  a  continued  scene  of  perils  unknown  to  any 
other  man.  Rarely  deigning  to  shelter  himself  in  foils  and 
stations,  he  preferred  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  forest. 
depending  .-done  for  success  upon  his  superior  strength,  skill. 
and  prowess.  The  child  of  adversity  and  the  sport  of  fortune. 
his  life  can  not  fail  to  present  an  impressive  picture  of  the  dan- 
gers. privations,  and  horrors,  of  a  frontier  life  during  a  state  of 
Indian  war. 

Born  of  Irish  parents,  in  March,  17f>f>,  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia,  lie  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  humble 
labors  ot'  the  field  and  in  the  domestic  avocations  of  a  frontier 
hie.  llis  lather  being  poor,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  de- 
gradrd  classes  of'  the  1'ritish  empire,  from  whom  the  lordly 
aristocracy  of  Rngland  exclude  even  the  first  glimmerings  of 
learning  and  science.  Simon  grew  up  to  manhood  in  the  aris- 
tocratic province  o!  \irgiuia  utterly  ignorant  ot  the  Knghsh 
alphabet,  and  "Id  a<_re  found  him  barely  able  to  inscribe  a  scroll 


tn'V  ri: 

nittrr.  :l!-''  ''"'  ^s^t'-t 

,,f  Diuiirl  Itoiini-.  mi  I  thf   nss    nibli;  I  citi/rns  of   Miirtlias 
,1.  an.!  tli.'  sniTr.i  rrlics  .vniMVr.l.      Tim  IM,,!V  of  (.'ulniifl  H 
•    t-.vi-Tity  tiv,-    yt-nrs,  :uni  tliiit   of  his   wil'.-    tliirl;,   yi-.-u's. 
t:  .     sinnllcr    WiTf    innMiTml     into    ilust  ;     tii.'    cnlliliH,    i-x 
i':,t;i-.  Iv    i!.'c:i\.cjl.      Tii'1   rrrriiHinirS    nl'  i-xhnni;:t  inn    \vrrr  lmn.ir.Ml  by   an 
•(   ---    ili-liviTi-il   Iiy   Mr.  Cntt.-mli'ii,   wilh   :i    ri'Si-ims.:   r.irl 
ri,.r.  l,y  .lu.srpli  li.  W.'ll.s.  Ks.]      ,<••!•  Franki'jrl  Couiji    nr.vcallli  ;  St. 
Era;   ;uiil  S  nithw.'stcni  (  'hri..-ti;ni  Aiivocat'1. 


\vith  mi  autograph  intended  for  "Simon  Kenton."  ^  et  lie  was 
not  unskilled  in  the  strategy  of  the  hunter  and  the  frontier  sol- 
dier. 

[A.  D.  1771.]  At  the  aae  of  sixteen,  an  unfortunate  rencoun- 
ter, in  which  he  supposed  his  antagonist  mortally  wounded, 
caused  him  to  ily  from  the  settlements,  where  la\v  and  order  pre- 
vailed, to  the  remote  West,  \vhere  these  restraints  were  un- 
known, and  where  obscurity  might  he  a  sure  protection  iroin  the 
demands  ol' law  and  justice.  Ilenee.  leaving  his  lather's  house 
and  the  victim  of  his  just  vengeance,  he  tied  west  ol  the  mount- 
ains, traveling  <>n  foot  all  night,  and  lying  concealed  all  day.  liv- 
ing upon  the  most  scanty  forest  fare,  in  constant  iear  ot  pursuit, 
until  he  reached  the  settlements  upon  the  head  waters  ol  Cheat 
River.  Here,  almost  perished  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and 
learinir  discovery,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Simon  Butler,  and 
friendless,  destitute,  and  unlettered,  sought  a  hare  subsistence 
by  daily  labor  as  a  menial.  At  length,  after  months  of  arduous 
toil,  he  succeeded  in  supplyiii'_r  himself  with  a  rille.  when  he  en- 
tered upon  the  hunter's  life.  and.  in  company  with  a  party  ot 
hunters  in  a  canoe,  descended  the  Monongahela  to  Fort  Pitt. 
IIaviii'_r  secured  the  liivor  and  patronage  ot'  Simon  Clirty.  a  man 
ol  talent  and  influence  in  the  fort,  lie  became  special  hunter  for 
the  irarnson.*  Here,  having  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
Ineiidly  Indians,  who  then  minirled  freely  anioni;  the  whites,  he 
learned  to  speak  several  dialects  of  the  Indian  tongue;  and 
\eager  and  Strader.  two  ot  his  hunting  companions,  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Indian  lan'_rua'_rc.  At  this  early  date 
did  Kenton  become  acquainted  with  the  language  of  those  who 
were  to  be  his  deadly  toes  in  subsequent  times. 

In  company  with  ^  ea(_rer  and  Strader.  Kenton  set  out  down 
the  (  >!no,  floating  in  a  canoe,  and  V!s;tiir_r  the   b 
they  pa>sed    alonir  in  quest  of  tl 
of  which  they  had  heard  much  a 
At    length,  late    in   the   autumn,   thev  found    themselves   at    the 

'  S •••  M'DonnLl's  Sk.'t.-li.'S,  p.  -Jul.  -JO-J.  Thi<  is  :t  small  wurk  whirl,  \\v  huvr  :;nto,] 
Ix-fii!-.-.  It  is  :i  flu...l.M>uii,,  vuluiii.'  nftw.i  lnnMiv.!  ::,,.!  >i\t;.  -:\  ;.:;•.-•.'.;.  .Inl::,  M  1 ),,:. 
tl.l.  i.l'  '•  I'ujihir  Iti.L-.',"  n.-.ir  Clii!li,-.,t]i,-.  Oi.in.  pulilisli,-  !  :,(  i'i:i.-ii,M:i!i  in  1-.;J  M: 
M'I)M:iiii.|  w;is  :i  n.t.-iii|».r;iry  will!  Sinim,  K. •!,!...,,  ;,nl  l.-i-i  r,,nipil,'.i  his  |.i.rjr:iii1:i<-:.' 
sk.-tchrs  I'l-niii  i,i-:il  iii!',.nii:ilii>n  L-:VI  n  l'\  K.-nl..!:  in  p.  r.-"!:.  WV  -.h.'iil  h;iv. !i-'i.i:i  t" 
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mouth  of  Kentucky  River.  Having  thus  far  seen  none  of  the 
"cane  lands."  they  ascended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  momh  of 
the  Clreat  .Kenhawa,  and  ascending  this  stream  as  far  as  the 
month  of  Klk  Uiver.  on  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  they  es- 
tablishcd  a  "hunting-camp"  lor  the  winter's  campaign. 

[A.D.  177x2.]  Alter  a  prosperous  hunt,  the  spring  found  them 
on  the  ( )hio.  exchanging  their  rich  supply  of  hides  and  peltries 
tor  clothing,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries,  which  they  pro- 
cured from  a  French  trader.* 

The  ensuing  summer  and  fall  was  spent  by  Kenton  and  his 
part}'  in  hunting  excursions,  roaming  over  the  hills,  plains,  and 
mountains  which  lie  upon  the  sources  of  the  Great  Kenhawa 
and  Big  Sandy  Rivers.  In  these  romantic  regions  of  primeval 
forests,  Kenton  himself  declares  he  spent  the  most  happv  pe- 
riods of  his  long  and  eventful  life.  Here,  in  the  majestic  soli- 
tudes of  nature,  free  from  care,  the  denizen  of  nature  in  the  full 
vigor  of  health,  and  abounding  in  all  that  a  hunter's  life  can  de- 
sire, he  enjoyed  that  perfect  independence  which  fears  n«>  rival 
in  its  wide  domain. 

[A.l ).  177.'}.]  The  spring  brought,  with  it.  the  portents  of  a 
savage  war,  the  clouds  of  the  American  Revolution  began  to 
lower,  and  Indian  difficulties  in  the  West  had  commenced.  The 
encroachments  of  the  white  man  had  become  intolerable  to  the 
Indian,  for.  cases  of  individual  revenge  were  already  frequent; 
and  Kenton,  in  his  lonely '*  camp,"  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
white  man's  settlements,  was  not  secure  from  the  vindictive 
savaire.  In  the  cold  month  of  March,  one  evening  just  at  dark, 
alter  a  tedious  ramble  during  the  day,  Kenton  and  his  two 
friends  had  returned  to  camp,  and  before  a  cheerful  camp-fire 
were  loiiii'_rinur  upon  their  bearskin  pallets,  thoughtless  of  dan- 
ger, and  beguiling  away  the  dull  hours  of  a  winter  evening 
•.vith  cheerful  glee,  when,  like  the  lightning's  flash,  the  sharp 
'•rack  of  the  Indian's  rifle  laid  V  eager  a  lifeless  corpse.  Sur- 
rounded bv  a  partv  of  lurking  Indians,  lest  the  camp-fire  should 
direct  their  unerring  aim,  Kenton  and  Strader  instantly  fled 
under  the  shelter  of' night,  without  clothes,  arms,  or  rifle.  Thus 
exposed  in  the  wilderness  before  the  close  of  winter,  in  their 
-hirts.  without  shoes,  destitute  of  arms  or  ammunition,  without 
the  means  of  procuring  food  or  fire,  exposed  to  the  horrors  of 
cold  and  starvation,  the  sought  their  melancholy  way  throng}) 
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a  pathless  wilderness  toward  the  while  settlements.'  At  length, 
with  lacerated  i'eet  and  lens,  skin  bruised  and  scratched  by 
briers  and  brush,  and  nearly  perished  with  hunger  and  cold, 
they  tell  iu  with  a  liuntinir  party  on  the  Ohio,  by  whom  their 
wants  were  supplied. 

[A.D.  1771.]  The  determined  hostilities  of  the  Indians  the 
following  sprinir  compelled  the  hunting  parties  and  traders 
throughout  the  wide  frontier  to  retire  to  the-  settlements  and 
posts.  Kenton.  with  others,  havinir  disposed  ot  his  hides  and 
peltries  to  a  French  trader  on  the  Ohio,  retired  to  Fort  Pitt. 

He  is  next  employed  as  a  hunter  and  ranger  attached  to  Lord 
I  hiniiH  ire's  arm  v.  Selected  by  Major  (  V>nn<  illy  at  F<  >rt  Pitt,  he 
was  employed  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  from  his  lordship  to 
(.leneral  Lewis  on  the  Kenhawa.  Failing  to  meet  the  gener- 
al's division  while  in  his  lonely  search,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians on  the  Kenhawa.  and  escaping,  made  his  way  through  a 
region  infested  with  hostile  savages  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  time  to  join 
the  main  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking  River  across  to  the  Scioto, 
Kenton  was  employed  as  a  spy.  or  scout,  to  range  the  forest  in 
advance  ot  the  army,  to  observe  the  movements  and  "  signs'" 
ot  the  savaires,  and  to  iruard  the  armv  against,  surprise  or  am- 
buscade. The  service  ot  a  "  spy."  or  scout,  in  an  Indian  coun- 
try, is  one  o{  great  danger  and  in'eat  responsibility",  and  none 
but  choice  men  are  assigned  to  the  arduous  and  dangerous 
tar-Mv.  .None  ever  possessed  the  requisites  of  a  spy  more  amply 
than  Simon  Kent"ii.  and  when  he  was  in  advance  ot"  the  armv 
it  was  mure  sate  from  ambuscade  than  il  preceded  bv  a  cohort. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character  and  wiles, 
with  deliberate  courage,  a  steady  nerve,  a  keen  eve.  raiiLTiirj' 
miles  in  advance  <>t  tlie  marchin(_r  column,  and  moviiiLT  with  the 
caution  and  silence  of  the  w<>K  he  detected  the  lirsi  "  signs'' 
oi  a.  luriiiii'^  enemy,  luniselt  unseen.  Such  was  Kent»n's  task 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Scioto. 

[A.l>.   177.").]      Th<-    campaif_ru   closed,  and    Kent"ii   resumed 
his  favorite    employment,  and   passed  the    winter  m   a  hunting 
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the  famous  "  cano  lands"  of  Kentucky.  In  company  with 
Thomas  \\  illiams,  early  in  May  lie  encamped  lor  the  niidit.  at 
the  mouth  ot  Limestone  Creek,  hut  "saw  no  cane."  Xext 
mornintr.  with  his  riile,  he  commenced  a  hunting  ramhle  over 
the  highland  plain,  and  hefore  he  had  proceeded  four  miles  from 
the  river,  to  his  great,  joy  he  saw  "the  most  luxuriant  cane'' 
growing  upon  the  richest,  lands  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
abounded  in  game,  and  was  finely  watered  with  pushing 
springs.  Near  a  line  spring,  bursting  from  the  rock,  he  selected 
a  tract  of  laud,  which  he  determined  to  secure  under  the  pre- 
emption laws  of  Virginia.  This  was  the  iirst  time  Iventoii  had 
felt  a  desire  to  appropriate  lands  to  his  own  use.  and  it  became 
the  fruitful  source  of  perplexity  and  loss.  His  location  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason 
count}'.  Kentucky.* 

In  company  with  his  companion,  Williams,  he  erected  his 
camp,  cleared  half  an  acre  ot'  ground,  and  planted  a  patch  of 
corn,  when  his  ••  right,  of  settlement"  was  complete.  The  whole 
region  for  sixty  miles  south  and  west  was  the  ramie  of  his 
hunting-grounds  a.nd  his  summer  explorations. 

In  one  of  his  solitary  excursions  upon  the  waters  of  i;Jkh»>rn, 
disguised  as  an  Indian,  he  encountered  Michael  Sloner.  a  hunt- 
er from  \orth  Carolina,  also  in  Indian  guise.      A  sileni.  contest 
of  Indian  strategy  for  mutual  destruction  commenced,  but  not 
a  word  was   spoken.      Kach   knowing   himself  to   be   a   white 
man.  and  believing  his  antagonist  an  Indian,  sought,  by  all  tin- 
arts  of  Indian  warfare,  to  protect  himself,  and  draw  the  enemy's 
fire.      After  mutual  etlbrts  and  manuMivers  ineffectually  to  draw 
each  other  from  bis  shelter,  or  to  steal  bis  fire.  St^ner.  suspecting 
that   his    antagonist   was  verily   not    an  Indian,  from  \\\<  eovert 
exclaimed.  ••  Tor  ( lod's  sake,  it   you  are  a  u  lute  man.  speak  !" 
Th.e   spell  was  broken.      They  were  both  white  men    .-•peakiii'j; 
the   same   tongue,  and  soon    \\rre  companions    in   the  solitary 
wilderness.      Stoner  c  inducted   Kenton  to  the  new  selilements 
wb;ch  bad  been  commenced  at  IJoonesbor'High  and  IJarn'ds- 
l>nr'_r.      This  was  Kenton's  first  introduction  to  the  inhabitant:; 
on  the  Kentucky  Itiver  :   and  here  he  subsequently  to  >k  up  h.'.; 
ab"de  as  an  active  defender   of  these   settlements  tlirou.^h  tl;e 
Indian  wars  \\hich  soon  commenced.! 

J5iit   where  was   Thomas  Williams.'      Indian  !i  >s!ilitics   had 
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been  commenced  by  straggling  bands  of  hunting  warriors,  and 
when  Kenton  returned  to  his  pre-emption  improvement  near 
Limestone  Creek,  he  found  it  deserted.  The  Indians  had  been 
there  and  plundered  the  camp,  and  a  few  rods  distant  he  found 
evidences  of  a,  lire,  and  hard  by  were  human  bones,  which  told 
the  fate  of  Williams,  the  first  victim  of  the  war  in  Kentucky. 
Returning  to  Ilarrod's  Station.  Kenton  soon  found  employ- 
ment congenial  with  his  nature  in  guarding  the  inhabitants 
from  danger  and  in  supplying  them  with  meat. 

[A.D.  177(i.]  The  Indians  beiran  to  move  against  all  the 
new  settlements,  most  of  which  were  soon  abandoned,  and 
their  occupants  retired  for  safety  to  the  vicinity  of  Boonesbor- 
ouirh,  Ilarrod's  Station,  and  Logan's  Fort.  These  places,  be- 
ing securely  fortified,  served  as  places  of  general  rende?.vous. 
Kenton  served  all  these  stations  in  the  capacity  of  a  general 
scout,  or  ••  ranger,"  to  detect  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year.  Here-  be  commenced  his  pu- 
pilage in  the  wiles  of  actual  Indian  warfare,  in  which  he  s  >on 
became  noted  lor  his  courage,  skill,  and  stratagem  against  the 
wary  Indian. 

His  first  enterprise  was  one  lor  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  stations.  A  volunteer  with  Rob- 
ert Patterson  and  twenty-eight  other  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  he 
accompanied  Major  (leorge  Rogers  ('lark  from  Ilarrod's  Sta- 
tion to  the  mouth  of  .Limestone  Creek,  for  the  purpose  <•('  es- 
corting and  transport  in LT  on  foot  t  went  v-fivc  ke_fs  ol  powder  to 
tin,1  stations  on  Kentuckv  River. 

[A.l>.  1777.]  Kenton  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
presented  a  lair  specimen  of  a  hards',  athletic  young  back- 
woods hunter.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  six.e. 
iiiLT  in  his  moccasins  six  feet  and  one  inch.  His  or 
\Ver_rhl  varied  from  one  hundred  and  seventv  to  one  hi 


Hen!  ol  toil,  huirj'er.  and  exposure;  his  form  was  er 
graceiul,  his  limbs  \\el!  proportioned,  and  possessing  uncom- 
mon strength.  In  personal  prowess  be  had  le\\  equals,  either 
anion_r  the  American  pioneers  or  among  the  native  tribes  ol 
the  fore,:. 

Hi-  complexion   \\a-  naturally 
and  h:s  eve  a  s'if't  irravish    blue. 
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witching  smile,  which  seldom  failed  to  fascinate  the  beholder 
and  bespeak  his  partiality.  In  his  disposition  he  was  frank 
and  void  of  suspicion,  generous,  kind,  and  confiding  to  a  fault. 
Careless  of  himself  and  his  own  interests,  he  was  most  happy 
when  he  could  serve  those  around  him. 

I'nskillod  in  the  lore  of  schools  or  the  refinements  of  polish- 
ed society,  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  nncontaminated 
by  luxury  and  vice.  Honest  himself,  he  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  motive  for  deception  or  dishonesty  in  others.  Skilled 
in  all  the  signs  and  maxims  of  Indian  warfare,  and  expert  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  chase  and  in  the  exploration  of  unfre- 
quented rei_rions — true  to  his  course  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
he  was  at,  home  in  the  most  retired  valley  or  in  the  most  in- 
tricate li>rest,  and  with  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
relative  bearings  of  remote  points,  he  required  no  pathway  to 
direct  his  feet. 

Mild  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  he  was  slo\v  to  anger: 
hut  when  his  raire  was  once  excited,  it  was  a  hurricane  of  ac- 
tion. When  enraged,  his  fiery  glance  withered  the  object  of 
his  hiry  from  his  presence.' 

His  voice  was  soft  and  tremulous,  but  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear. 

it  was  in  the  spring  of  177?  that  he  commenced  his  fierce 
coulees  with  the  wily  savage  in  Kentucky.  While  on  a  tour 
ol  duly  as  a  scout,  in  company  with  live  others,  near  "Hing- 
ston's  Station."  he  was  attacked  by  a  superior  parly  of  Indian 
warriors,  and  alter  a  vigorous  defense-  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man  killed  and  all  their  horses  captured  by  the 
victors. 

Soon  afterward,  by  the  orders  of  .Major  Clark.  Die  captain 

tate-raners,  or 


'thers.  he  was  dis- 
pat<-!:e;l  on  a  tour  of' duty,  to  '/nard  the  inhabitants  from  sur- 
pn-e.  To  accompli. -I i  this  object,  il  was  necessarv  to  traverse 
the  whole  region  from  the  pr:nc:pal  forts  and  stations  upoji  (lie 
Kentucky  to  the  (  Hno.  and  trom  the  mouth  of  Lickincr  on  the 
north  lo  the  mouth  of  I'ventucky  Uiver  and  fo  "the  Jails"  on 
the  - 
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Kenton's  first  adventure  in  his  new  capacity  \vas  close  at 
hand.  One  morning  early,  \vliile  with  two  companions  he  was 
just  leavinir  Boonesboroujih  on  a  morning  hunt,  ami  before  he 
liad  left  the  irate,  the  alarm  was  iriven  hy  two  men  who  were 
suddenly  driven  hack  Irom  the  woods,  with  five  Indians  dose 
at  their  I  ice  Is.  One  of  tin1  men  tell  under  the  tomahawk  within 
seventy  vards  of' the  tort.  The  pursuer,  eairer  tor  his  trophv. 
was  tearing  the  scalp  from  his  victim,  when  the  iinerrinir  rifle 
of  Kenton  dropped  him  upon  his  (alien  toe.  Kenton.  with  his 
companions,  rr.-ive  pursuit  to  the  remaining  tour  Indians  as  they 
retreated  to  the  \voi  ids.  Ke-en  to  reed  hy  Captain  JJoone  and  ten 
men  from  the  fort.  Kenton's  party  advanced  until  they  were 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  whole  ot  ]>oone's  pa.rtv  lie- 
came  eniraired  in  a  destructive  skirmish.  Duriiiii  the  deadlv 
strife,  while  Indians  and  white  men  were  sheltered  each  hv  his 
tree,  Kenton  perceived  upon  his  ri^ht  an  Indian  taking  deadlv 
aim  upon  ( 'a  ptain  I'oone,  and,  quick  as  thought,  he  dropped  the 
sava:_re  he  fore  his  aim  was  complete,  and  Captain  Boone's  life 
was  the  trophv  of  his  skill.  He  had  seareelv  reloaded  his 
piece,  when  the  Indians  in  Inrire  munhcrs  were  perceived  de- 
ploy inir  from  a  covert  on  the  left,  in  order  to  cut  o(l'  their  re- 
treat to  the  fort.  The  tearless  Boone  resolved  to  force  his  way 
through  their  line  to  the  fort  ;  hut  in  the  advance  the  intrepid 
captain  fell,  having  his  lei:  fractured  hv  a  ritle-hall,  when  the 
pursuing  savaire  raised  the  yell  of  triumph  as  he  drew  his  tom- 
ahawk to  i_ri\'e  the  fatal  Mow.  I'ut  Ken  ton's  unerriirj"  and 
quick-sighted  aim  dropped  the  uarrioj-  m  his  tracks  hetore  the 
tomahawk  had  done  its  work.  Twice  had  Kenton  saved  the 
lite  of  Ijoone  that  day:  which  drew  from  the  intrepid  captain, 
alter  heiii'j;  horne  to  the  toil,  and  in  the  presence  o I  the  !_:'a IT i son, 
the  u  ell-ea  rued  and  hr_rhl\ '-pri/ed  plaudit  of  "  \\'cll  done.  Ken- 
ton  '  voii  have  acted  like  a  man  this  dav  !"  ' 

[\.M.  177^.]  I  )uriiiLT  t  wo  siihse(jiient  sieves  of  I'ooneshoi-- 
oii:,rh.  iii  which  the  garrison  and  inmates  \vere  reduced  to  -Teat 
extremities.  Kenton  was  a  valnahle  and  indetati'jahle  defender  : 
h\'  who<e  skdl  as  a  hunter,  and  h\  whose  ("earless  dariiiur  and 
perilous  service  the  lives  of  the  sta  rvinsjf  station  were  preserved. 

The  Ind.ans.  haviiiLT  dispersed  m  detai'he<l  part:e<  ior  miles 
around  the  fort,  had  killed  all  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind  :  gardens  and  fields,  with  eve r\  other  source  o(  sustenance, 
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were  destroyed  :  even  the  wild  game  ii»r  miles  was  consumed 
or  driven  oil';  and  none  dared  to  roam  the  forest  in  search  of 
meat.  It  fell  to  Kenton's  lot  to  risk  his  life  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole  station.  Accompanied  by  a  few  choice  compan- 
ions, in  the  dead  ol  night,  eluding  the  beleaguering  host  in  the 
gloom  of  darkness,  he  plunged  into  the  remote  forest  Iving  south 
and  west  beyond  the  lurking  savages,  in  search  of  the  deer 
and  the  elk. 

Penetrating  the  remote  forest  under  cover  of  the  night,  they 
sought  for  game  at  the  distance  ot  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  the 
station,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  until  they  had  se- 
cured an  ample  supply.  The  meat  thus  procured  was  carefully 
cut  from  the-  hones  and  jerked,  or  dried  in  small  pieces  upon  spits 
before  a  slow  lire  until  greatly  reduced  in  bulk.  Loaded  with 
this  substantial  nutriment,  the  hunters  made  their  cautious  way 
buck  to  the  fort,  and.  eluding  the  watchful  savages  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  arrived  saiely  at  the  iort,  and  were  admitted 
by  their  friends.  Supplies  thus  obtained  were  the  means  of 
securing  the  beleaguered  stations  trom  famine  and  starvation. 
This  substitute  for  better  fare  was  eaten  or  made  into  broth, 
without  bread,  salt,  or  vegetables.  Such  was  the  service  which 
Simon  Ken  ton  rendered  to  the  Kentucky  stations  in  the  years 
1777  and  177N. 

IJut  Kenton's  restless  genius  sought  a  wider  lield  of  action. 
In  June.  J77s,  he  was  the  first  man  from  the  Kentucky  sta- 
tions who  volunteered  to  join  the  hazardous  expedition  under 
Colonel  (/lark  against  Kaskaskia  ;  he  was  also  the  first  man  to 
enter  Fort  Cage,  the  man  who  surprised  (Governor  Ilocheblavc 
in  his  bed.  and  received  from  him  the  surrender  ol  the  tort,  with 
its  sleeping  garrison. 

.\o  sooner  bad  the  Illinois  posts  and  country  been  subdued 
and  quietly  occupied  by  the  Virginians,  than  Kenton,  seeking 
more  active  adventures  in  l\eiituck\.  was  made  the  bearer  ol 
dispatches  to  Colonel  llowman  at  llarrodshurg,  and  under- 
took, in  his  route  thither,  to  reconnoiter  the  British  post  at  \  m- 
eennes,  on  the  \\  aha>h.  in  order  to  luriiish  Colonel  ('lark  with 
correct  information  ol  its  condition,  force,  and  the  feelings  ol 
the  people.  At  \  incomes,  after  King  concealed  by  day  and 
reconnoitering  bv  night  for  three  days  and  nights,  he  trans- 
muted to  Colonel  ( 'hirk  the  true  state  of'  the  post,  informini,r  him 
of  its  weakness  and  the  disall'ection  of  the  people.  Thirteen 
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(lavs  after  his  departure  from  Vincennes,  lie  arrived  in  llar- 
rodsburg  and  delivered  his  dispatches  sate  to  ( 'olonel  Bowman.* 

In  August,  Daniel  [ioune,  having  escaped  from  his  long  cap- 
tivity among  the  Indians,  proposed  to  lead  an  incursion  against 
the  Indian  to\vn  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  \orth  Fork  of  Paint 
Creek,  now  occupied  hv  the  present  to  \vn  of  Frank  fort,  in  Ross 
count  v.  The  enterprise'  \vas  one  congenial  with  Kenton's  taste, 
and  his  feelings  were  soon  eidisted  in  the  hazardous  undertaking. 
In  company  with  Boone  and  eighteen  chosen  companions,  all 
armed  with  rilles,  and  supplied  with  knapsacks  filled  with 
parched  corn  lor  rations  in  their  march.  Kenton  set  out  for 
the  Indian  town,  distant  one  hundred  and  sixtv  miles.  With- 
in six  miles  of  the  town,  Boone  encountered  a  partv  of  forty 
Indians,  who  were  taken  l>\~  surprise  and  routed,  without  loss 
to  the  assailants.  But  the  fugitives,  giving  the  alarm  to  the 
town,  rendered  surprise  impracticable,  and  Boone  ordered  a 
speed  v  retreat.  Kenton  could  not  retire  without  another  ad- 
venture. In  company  with  Montgomery,  a  fearless  Irishman. 
he  laid  in  concealment  near  the  town  for  two  days  and  nights, 
until  they  succeeded  in  capturing  two  horses  from  the  Indians, 
upon  which  they  retreated  to  Boonesborough.f 

In  September  following,  Kenton  planned  an  incursion  to  the 
Paint  Creek  towns  inquest  of  horses.  In  company  with  Mont- 
gomery, and  a  companion  named  Clark,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing oil  seven  horses  trom  the  Indian  town  as  tar  as  the  Ohio 
River.  Here,  having  imprudently  delayed  two  days  in  cross- 
ing Ins  horses  over  to  the  Kentucky  short',  he  \\  as  overtaken 
bv  a  partv  o|  Indians  in  pursuit.  Alter  a  severe  conllict.  Ken- 
ton  was  overpowered  and  taken  prisoner,  Montgomery  was 
killed,  and  ( 'lark  escaped. 

The  Indians  were  elated  u  ith  their  good  tortune  in  capturing 
such  a  lormidable  antagonist  and  warrior,  a  future  object  for 
the  vengeance  ol  ihr  Shawanese  towns. 

Kenton,  deeming  Ins  case  ntterlv  hopeless,  gave  himsell  up 
to  despair,  in  the  lea r I ul  anticipation  of  nil  the  horrors  ot  Indian 
torture,  and  the  protracted  su  tie  rings  "I  'he  >l«w  lire  and  the 
stake.  \or  \\ere  these  forebodings  dispelled  hv  the  savage 
mirth  over  him.  amid  taunts  and  sallies  ol  savage  wit.  while 
they  ironicallv  professed  to  admire  his  horse-stealing  propeti- 
sitv.  slapping  him  gentlv  on  the  lace  with  Montgomery's  scalp. 

'    M  DunuM's  rfkiitiilics,  i*.  •J~U  t   Icleiu. 
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The  horrors  ol  his  captivitv  during  nine  months  amonir  the 
Indians  may  In-  briefly  enumerated,  hut  they  can  not  lie  de- 
srrihed.  The  sullenmrs  ot  h:s  hodv  ma  v  he  recounted,  hut  the 
anguish  ot'  his  mind,  the  internal  torments  of  spirit,  none  hut 
himself  could  know. 

'I' he  first  regular  torture  was  the  hellish  one  of  Ma/.eppa.  lie 
was  serurelv  hound,  hand  and  loot,  upon  the  hack  ot  an  unhrok- 
en  horse.  "which  plunged  furiously  through  the  forest,  through 
thickets,  hriers.  and  hrush,  vainlv  endeavoring  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  hack  of  his  unwelcome  rider  until  completely  ex- 
hau^ted.  By  this  time  Kenton  had  heen  hruised.  lacerated, 
scratched,  and  mangled,  until  lite  itself  was  nearly  extinct, 
while  his  sutl'erinirs  had  aflbrded  the  most  unbounded  ecstasies 
of  mirth  to  his  savatre  raptors.  This,  however,  \vas  onlv  a 
prelude  to  subsequent  suileriniis. * 

rpon  the  n>ute  to  the  Indian  towns,  tor  the  irreater  security 
of  their  prisoner,  the  savaires  bound  him  secure!}",  with  his  body 
extended  upon  the  ground,  and  each  toot  and  baud  tied  to  a 
stake  or  saplinir :  and  to  preclude  the  possibility  ot  escape,  a. 
voum_r  saplinir  was  laid  across  his  breast,  having  its  extremities 
well  secured  to  the  ground,  while  a  rope  secured  his  neck  to 
another  saplinir.  In  this  condition,  nearly  naked,  and  exposed 
to  swarms  of  irnats  and  must] net oes.  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
the  tedious  mirht  upon  the  cold  ground,  exposed  to  the  chilling 
dews  of  autumn. 

On  the  third  day.  at  noon,  he  \vas  within  one  mile  of  old 
Chillicothe.  the  present  site  ot  Frankfort,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed in  confinement  until  the  next  day.  Toward  evening,  cnn- 
ositv  had  brought  hundreds,  of  all  sexes  and  conditions,  to  view 
the  irreat  Keiituckian.  Their  satisfaction  at  Ins  wretched 
condition  \\;is  evinced  bv  numerous  Brunts,  kicks.  blo\ss,  and 
striper-,  inflicted  amid  applauding  yells,  dancing,  and  every 
demonstration  ot  savage  indignation. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  more  energetic  mode 
ot  lui'ture  the  next  dav.  in  \\hidi  the  \\hole  village  \\'as  to  be 
partakers.  The  torture  ot  a  prisoner  is  a  school  f(i|-  the  \<iun;j 
wai'rior,  to  stir  up  hi>  hatred  |M|-  their  white  enemies,  and  keep 
ahv'-  the  lire  nf'  reveiiLfe,  \\lnle  it  atloi'ds  sport  and  mu'ih  t" 
ijraiily  the  \mdictive  I'au'e  of  bereaved  mothers  and  relatives, 
bv  participat  in'_r  in  the  infliction  ot  the  a  ponies  \\hich  he  is 
comelled  l< >  sutler. 
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Running  the  gantlet,  \v;is  the  torture  of  the  next  d;iy.  when 
nearlv  three  hundred  Indians,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  were 
assembled  for  the  savage  festival. 

The  cerenionv  commenced.  Kenton,  nearly  naked,  and  Ireed 
from  his  bonds,  was  produced  as  the  vietim  ot  the  cfreiiiuiiy. 
The  Indians  \\'ere  ranged  in  t\v<>  [larallel  lines,  about  six  teet 
apart,  all  armed  \vith  sticks,  hickory  rods,  whips,  and  other 
means  oi'  inflicting  pain.  Between  these  lines,  tor  more  than 
half' a  mile,  tr>  the  village,  the  wretched  prisoner  was  doomed 
to  run  for  his  lite,  exposed  to  such  ni|urvas  his  tormentors 
could  intlict  as  he  passed.  If  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
council-house  alive,  it  would  prove  an  asylum  to  him  tor  the 
present. 

At  a  given  signal,  Kenton  started  in  the  perilous  race.  Kx- 
erting  his  utmost,  strength  and  activity,  he  passed  swiftly  along 
'lie  line,  receiving  numerous  blows,  stripes,  bullets,  and  wounds, 
until  he  approached  the  town,  near  which  he  saw  an  Indian 
leisurely  awaiting  his  advance  with  a  drawn  kniie  in  his  hand, 
intent  upon  his  death. 

To  avoid  him,  he  instantly  broke  through  the  line,  and  made 
:iis  rapid  way  toward  the  council-house,  pursued  bv  the  promis- 
cuous crowd,  whooping  and  yelling  like  infernal  furies  at  his 
heels.  Kntcring  the  town  in  advance  ot  his  pursuers,  just  as 
lie  had  supposed  the  council-house  within  his  reach,  an  Indian 
was  perceived  leisurely  approaching  him,  with  his  blanket 
u  rapped  around  him:  but  suddenlv  he  threw  of]' his  blanket, 
and  sprung  upon  Kenton  as  he  advanced.  Kxhausted  with 
fatigue  and  wounds,  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in  a 
moment,  he  was  beset  with  crowds  ot  savages,  eager  t<>  strip 
him,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  each  the  kick  or  blow  which  had 
been  avoided  by  breaking  through  the  line.  Here,  beaten 
.'•.icked,  and  scourged  until  he  \\as  nearlv  lileless,  he  \\as  leit 
'u '  die. 

A  t'e\v  h"iirs  a  ft er ward,  ha .ving  parliall  v  revived,  he  wa>  > up- 
plied  \\ith  loud  ;ind  \\;i|er.  and  was  sutlered  to  recuperate  tor 
a  te\\  da\'s,  until  lie  was  able  to  attend  at  the  ci  mncil-house 
and  recei\'e  the  a.niiounceinenl  o)  his  Imal  doom. 

After  a  violent  discussion,  the  council,  hv  a  large  ma|'»niv. 
determined  that  he  should  be  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  tlie 
'.'engeance  ot  the  nation,  and  the  decision  uas  announced  by  a 
i'lirst  of  savage  i"V,  \vith  \  i-ll<  and  -bouts  winch  made  'lie 
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welkin  rinur.  The  place  of  execution  was  Wappatornica,  the 
present  site  of  Zanesfield,  in  Logan  county.  ( )luo.  ( )n  his 
route  to  this  place,  he  was  taken  through  I'ickawav  and  Mack- 
aeheck.  on  the  Scioto.  where  he  was  again  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  torture  of  the  gantlet,  and  was  severely  scourged 
through  the  line. 

At  this  place,  smarting  under  his  wounds  and  hniises,  ho 
was  detained  several  days,  in  order  that  he  might  recuperate 
preparatory  to  his  march  to  Wappatomica.  At  fenirth.  being 
carelessly  guarded,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  his  es- 
cape from  the  impending  doom.  In  this  attempt  lie  had  pro- 
ceeded two  miles  from  the  place  <>t  confinement,  \vhen  lie  was 
met  by  two  Indians  on  horseback,  who  in  a  brutal  manner 
drove  him  back  to  the  village.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  now 
expired,  and, loathing  a  lite  ol  continual  suffering,  he  in  despair 
resigned  himself  to  his  tate. 

His  late  attempt  to  escape  had  brought  upon  him  a  repeti- 
tion of  savage  torture,  which  had  well-niirh  closed  his  suffer- 
ings lorever,  and  he  verily  believed  himself'  a  "God-forsaken 
wretch."  Taken  to  a  neighboring  creek,  he  was  thrown  in 
and  dragged  through  mud  and  water,  and  submerged  repeat- 
edlv.  until  life  was  nearlv  extinct,  when  he  was  again  left  in  a 
dving  state:  but.  the  constitutional  vigor  within  bun  revived. 
and  a  lew  davs  afterward  he  was  taken  to  Wappatomica  for 
execution. 

At  Wappatomica  he  first  saw,  at  a  British  trading-post,  his 
old  friend  Simon  tlirty.  in  all  the  glorv  of  his  Indian  life,  sur- 
rounded by  swarms  of  Indians,  who  had  come  to  view  the 
doomed  prisoner  and  to  witness  his  torture.  ^  el  (lirtv  sus- 
pected not  the  presence  ol' his  old  acquaintance  at  Fort.  I'itt. 
Although  well  acquainted  with  Kenton  onlv  a  tew  vears  be- 
fore, his  present  manirled  condition  and  his  blackened  face  left 
no  traces  oj  recognition  in  (lirtv's  mind.  Looking  upon  him 
as  a  doomed  victim,  beyond  the  reach  of  pity  or  hope,  he  could 
view  him  only  as  the  victim  of  sacnlice  :  but.  so  soon  ;is  Ken- 
ton  succeeded  in  making  himself  known  to  (iirtv.  the  hard 
heart  ot  the  latter  at  once  relented,  and  svmpathi/.inir  with 
Ins  miserable  condition  and  still  more  horrid  doom,  he  resolved 
to  make  an  ellort  for  liis  release.  \\\<  whole  personal  influ- 
ence, and  his  eloquence,  no  less  than  his  intrigue,  \\ere  put  in 
requisition  for  the  safety  of  his  fallen  friend.  lie  portrayed  in 
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strong  language  the  policy  of  preserving  the  lite  of  the  prison- 
er. ;ui(l  the  advantage  which  might  accrue  to  the  Indians  from 
the  possession  of  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  white 
settlements.  For  a  tune  Girty's  eloquence  prevailed,  and  a 
respite  was  granted;  hut  suspicions  arose,  and  lie  was  again 
summoned  before  the  council.  The  death  ot  Kenton  was  again 
decreed.  Airain  the  influence  of  dirty  prevailed,  and  through 
finesse  he  accomplished  a  further  respite,  ton-ether  with  a  re- 
moval of  the  prisoner  to  Sandusky.* 

Here,  again,  the  council  decreed  his  death,  and  again  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  terrors  ot  the  gnntlet,  preliminary 
to  his  execution.  Still  dirty  did  not  relax  his  efforts.  De- 
spairing of  his  own  influence  with  the  council,  lie  secured  the 
aid  and  influence  of  Logan,  "the  friend  of  white  men."  Lo- 
gan interceded  with  Captain  Druyer,  a  British  officer,  and  pro- 
cured, through  him,  the  offer  of  a  liberal  ransom  to  the  vindic- 
tive savaires  lor  the  lite  of  the  prisoner.  Captain  Druyer  met 
the  council,  and  urged  the  great  advantage  such  a  prisoner 
would  be  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  procuring  from  him 
such  information  as  would  greatly  facilitate  his  future  opera- 
tions against  the  rebel  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  appealing 
to  their  avarice.be  suggested  that  the  ransom  would  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  prisoner. 

[A.I ).  177!).]  Captain  Druyer  guarantied  the  ransom  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  his  delivery,  and  Kenton  was  delivered  to 
him  in  charge  for  the  commandant  at  Detroit.  At  the  latter 
post  Kenton  remained  a  prisoner  of  war  until  June  .'5d.  177'.), 
when,  with  the  aid  of  .Airs.  Ilarvev.  a  trader's  wife,  lie  made 
his  escape,  in  company  with  Captain  \athan  JJullitt  and  John 
Caller,  fellow-prisoners  from  Kentucky,  and  set  out  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  lliver.t 
havinir  been  so  fortunate  as  to  supply  themselves  each  with  a 
rifle. 

TO  avoid  hostile  bands  on  the  frequented  route  from  Detroit 
to  Kentucky.  Kenton  plunged  into  the  western  wilderness  by 
wavot  the  \\abash.  Through  this  circuitous  route,  depend- 
ing for  sustenance  upon  the  rifle  alone,  thev  pursued  theii 
lonelv  journey  on  foot  without  seeing  the  tare  of  another  hu- 
man beinir  until,  after  thirty-three  days,  thcv  arrived  salelv  at 
the  Falls  of  the  <  >hio.  Such  was  the  termination  of  Simon 
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Kentou's  sufferings  and  penis  amonLT  the  Indians  111  177!); 
such,  ton,  had  been  the  renewed  cause  fur  eternal  hostility  to 
the  Indian  race. 

[A. D.  17SO-17!)-,!.]  From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  war 
Kenton  \vas  an  active  partisan  in  all  the  movements  against  the 
Indians  in  Kentucky, both  olleiisive  and  defensive.  First,  we  find 
him  an  active  scout,  with  one  companion,  watching  every  m<  >ve- 
ment  of  the  Indian  host  under  Colonel  Bird,  as  they  retired  from 
the  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1  7.SO,  and  failhfullv 
reporting  the  same  to  his  commander  at  Ilarrod's  Station. 
Next,  we  find  him  commanding  a  choice  company  of  rille- 
mc'ii  in  Colonel  Clark's  mounted  regiment  against  the  Miami 
towns  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ;  and  on  the  whole  route, 
from  the  mouth  of  Licking.  Kenton's  company  led  the  way. 
and  conducted  the  invasion  to  the  hostile  towns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little-  Miami  and  Scioto  Ivivers.  \e\t,  in  1  7S'J. 
we  find  him  aLrain  a  volunteer  captain,  commanding  a  choice 
company  under  Colonel  Clark  in  his  terrible  incursion  against 
the  Indian  towns  upon  the  head  waters  ol  the  Scioto  ;md  Mi- 
ami Ilivers.  From  17S1  to  17{.)-2  he  was  a  Irontier  settler  in 
the  exposed  region  of  Mas  >n  counts'.  Kentucky,  and  1o,ik  the 
command  of  all  the  defensive  and  offensive  operations  troin  his 
countv  against  the  savages.  During  these  operations  he  was 
eni^a^ed  in  many  fearful  encounters  with  the  savages,  and  once 
with  the  tireat.  rising  Shawanese  warrior,  Tfcinn^'h  himself. 

[A.D.  17'.).1}.]  \ext\velind  him.  in  the  autumn  of  17!»:{.  act- 
ing major  »»f  a  volunteer  battalion  ot  choice  spirits  irom  Ken- 
tuck  \.  under  General  Sc<  •<• ,  Attached  to  ( leneral  "\\  a  vne's  army. 

[A.D.  17!».">-1S<)-J.]  \l'ter  the  close  of  the  Indian  war.  Major 
Ken  ton  retired  to  his  fa  rm  near  Washing  >n,  in  Mason  county, 
where  he  remained  beloved  by  all  for  his  .generous  and  con- 
fid  in  IT  friendship,  and  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  His  ho  list- 
was  known  as  the  stranger's  home  ;md  the  pioneer's  welcome, 
lie  had  become  a  wealthy  frontier  resident  :  possessed  of  ex- 
tensive landed  estates,  a  ;_rreat  number  of  cattle  and  horses, 
besides  domestic  stock  of  divers  kinds,  with  abundant  fields,  he 
becran  to  enjov  the  comforts  of  a  Lrreen  old  a^rc  in  jieace  and 
nompeteiice.  Hut  a  dark  cloud  was  about  to  lower  upon  the 
e\'ennr_T  ol  his  life.  iLTlioranl  of  the  technicalities  <if  law.  and 
of  the  intricacies  of  land-titles,  he  had  ipiietly  enjoyed  hi-;  pos- 
sessions, unsuspic  iij  us  of  the  requirements  of  |:i\v  m  the  convey- 
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;u ice  i  >!'  1; i iu Is  ;iiid  tin1  formalities  requisite  \<  >  <••  >m plete  inch,  .ate 
tit  Irs.  until  lie  was  involved  ni  litigation.  I  Jelendinir  tmpertect 
titles  t<>  hinds  \\lndi  lie  believed  jiistlv  liiS"\\n.  ins  whole  at- 
teiiti<<n  was  engrossed  in  ellorls  1"  >ecure  inin>ell  and  laiiiily 

trom   povertv  ;ind  dependence  in  Ins  declining  au'e.       lie   \\as 
i  •  i 

now  in  his  tiii'ty-seventh  year:  his  ar<!<ir  and  |>h\si<-al  energy 
aliated.  his  spirits  depressed  l»y  misfortunes  which  had  loll»w- 
ed  in  eluse  succession,  he  s;i\v  lianselt  ejected  Irom  one  piece 
ol' hind  alter  another,  which  he  h:id  defended  against  the  sav- 
ai_re  in  his  \'onth.  and  for  \vliieli  he  had  shed  his  hlnod  aiid  en- 
dured tortures  indescriliable.  One  suit  after  another  was  de- 
cided against  him:  one  tract  ot  land  alter  another  \vas  lost; 
and  one  lull  ol  c"Sts  alter  another  strijiped  him  ol  his  remain- 
ing j'i-"jierty.  until  lie  \v;is  reduced  to  alisolute  po\-ert\. 

Such  \\  as  the  rccoiiijiense  \\hich  Kentucky  axsarded  to  her 
pioneers  and  early  defenders.  Such  was  her  gratitude  to 
Doolie.  <  'hirk.  and  Kenton. 

Tims  was  Major  Simon  Kenton.  in  the  forty-seventh  \ear 
of  his  :iLre.  refused  a  restiic_:-|>hice  in  the-  count rv  \\  Inch  he  had 
defended  ;i gainst  the  savaire.  and  lor  \\hich  he  had  spent  the 
prime  i  'f  his  life,  and  had  d<  >ne  and  si  life  red  m<  ire  than  an  \  othei' 
man  in  Kentuckv. 

llenee.  in  1  so-j.  he  ei i u Lrr;i ted  to  the  \orth\vestern  Territo- 
r\".  and  settled  on  the  tp'iitier,  near  I  rhana.  m  C'liainjiaiirii 
county  of  the  prt>>ent  state  ot'  Ohio,  in  a  region  then  scarcely 
reclaimed  trom  ihe  Indian  warxvhuop.  Here,  in  advance  "1 
civih/.a t ion.  he  settled,  preterrniLr  the  daii^'ei's  nt  Indian  \\ar- 
iare  to  ihe  trcaidiery  ol  ci\ili/ed  man.  lie  became  a  nsetnl 
iiieiuher  nf  ihe  frontier  settlements,  poor  and  retired,  lnit  he- 
lo\-ed  li\-  his  neighbors,  \\lio  snhsecjuentlv  elected  him  to  the 
oth'-e  nt  hrr_rad:er-'_reiieral  in  the  ne\v  militia  oriram/al ion  ol 
The  state.  In  1  Slo  he  became  a  worthv  member  of  the  .Meth- 
od^! l'4pis<'Dpa|  ('hiireh.  and  such  he  continued  until  \\i<  death. 

[  \.M.  1  ^1  :i.J  lint  the  patriotic  lire  of  Kenton  had  n.'t  been 
extniLpu:>hed  b\'  the  ingratitude  of  l\entueky  and  the  nnieehnLT 
avarice  of  her  people.  A  -'a  in.  in  1  s  I  .'5.  in  the  ii  fly-eighth  year 
of  Ins  aure.  rejecting  nr_rlo|-'nnis  ease  when  \\.<  conntrv  r«'ijiiireil 
his  services,  hi--  military  ard"r  revi\ed.and  as  a  \'olnnteer  un- 
der (lovernor  She!li\.  h  •  joined  the  l\enti;ck\  troops  as  thev 
advanceil  throiidi  I  rbana  in  their  march  to  the  northu  estern 
'V<  intier.  Attaehed  '•  •  the  militarv  fa  mi  I  v  of  CI"Veni"r  Shdbv, 
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and  true  t<»  his  former  spirit,  he  adhered  to  the  fortune  oj  the 
armv,  and  closed  his  military  career  by  his  intrepid  aid  in 
achieving  the  glorious  victor v  of  the  Thames,  in  Fpper  ( 'a  i  in  da. 

[A.D.  IS'JO.]  In  1S-JO  he  removed  to  the  head  of  Mad  Iliv- 
er,  in  Lo^an  county,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  town  Wap- 
patoiniea,  one  of  the  places  where,  in  1779,  he  had  encountered 
the  horrors  of  Indian  torture.  Here,  in  a  beerh  i'orest,  he  took 
up  his  final  residence, where  he  lived  in  huniMe  poverty  through 
the  evening  of  his  eventful  life,  relieved  from  actual  want, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  by  a  mere  pension  of  twenty  dol- 
lars per  month  from  the  Federal  government.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  1830,  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  (rod,  in  peace  with  all 
men.  and  in  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.* 

[A.D.  IS.'W.]  Thus  died  General  Simon  Kenton,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  a  man  who,  as  a  western  pio- 
neer, passed  through  more  dangers,  privations,  perils,  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  than  any  man  living  or  dead:  a  man  whose 
iron  nerve  never  quailed  before  danger,  and  whose  patriotism 
warmed  up  the  evening  of  his  life.  After  a  long  life  devoted 
to  his  country,  having  passed  through  a  thousand  dangers,  and 
having  outlived  the  sufferings  of  a  thousand  deaths,  he  was 
permitted  1<»  die  quietly  in  his  bed  at  home,  in  peace  and  res- 
ignation, in  the  midst  of  a  flourishing  settlement,  where  once 
was  the  center  ot  the  Indian  power.  His  bones  repose  with- 
in the  bosom  of  the  state  which  sheltered  and  protected  his 
declining  a  ire,  and  well  does  Ohio  deserve  to  retain  them. 

[A.D.  1771-1771').]  'L  Robert  I'dtlt'.rson.  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  <•!  Ken- 
tuckv.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  a  rairjvr 
six  months  on  the  frontiers  ot  Pennsylvania,  during  Lord  Dun- 
niore's  Indian  war.f  Alter  the  treat}'  ot  ('amp  Charlotte4  he 
was  a  pioneer  on  the  Monongahela  until  the  autumn  ot  1775. 
when,  in  company  with  John  M'Clellan  and  six  other  pioneers, 
he  descended  the  (  )hio  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Limestone  ('reek,  and 
thence  traversiirj  the  country  bv  wa  v  of  the  I'lue  Licks,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  stations  then  erecting  on  the  Kentucky  River. 
Soon  afierward  he  joined  M'Clellan  in  the  formation  ot  a  set- 
tlement near  "  lloyal  Spring,"  on  the  present  site  of  (leorge- 
town.  in  S'-ott  ri.untv,  Kentuckv.  Here  lie  contributed  t<>  the 
erection  of  the  first  IOLT  house  built  in  this  portion  of  that  Lrreat 
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state,  and  which  was  subsequently  fortified  and  known  as 
"  M'Clellan's  Station."  Attacked  by  Indians  on  ihc  -Jilth  of 
December  following,  the  treble  garrison,  encumbered  with 
women  and  children,  and  unable  to  withstand  a  siege,  secretlv 
left  the  tort  by  night,  and  were  conducted  by  Patterson  safely 
to  the  more  secure  settlements  near  Harrodsburg.  Here  he 
became  an  active  defender  of  the  feeble  colony  first  formed  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  called  by  Major  Ceorge  Rogers  ('lark,  in 
177(5,  to  assist  him  in  forwarding  ammunition  from  Fort  Pitt,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  settlements  on  Kentucky  River.* 

In  the  month  of  October,  in  company  with  Major  Clark  and 
live  other  companions,  he  engaged  in  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
conveying  powder  to  the  Kentucky  stations.  Descending  the 
Ohio  River  from  Fort  Pitt  in  a  large  canoe,  with  live  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  in  twenty-five  kegs,  this  feark.ss  party  elud- 
ed the  hostile  savages  infesting  the  river  until  they  reached 
the  mouth  of  Hocking  River.  Here  they  were  furiously  assail- 
ed by  a  part}' of  Indians  on  shore,  when  Patterson  was  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  arm.  and  two  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
The  remainder  effected  their  escape  with  the  precious  treasure, 
and  succeeded  in  safely  reaching  the  "  Three  Islands."  above 
Limestone  Creek.  Here  the  powder  was  securely  concealed 
from  the  lurking  Indians  until  an  ample  escort  from  ••  Harrod's 
Station"  should  be  able  to  convex'  it  safelv  to  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  he  continued  an  active  pioneer  soldier,  en- 
gaged in  the  defense  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  until  June.  177S. 
when,  with  ten  comrades  from  the  stations,  he  Volunteered  to 
aceoiiipanv  Colonel  Clark  in  his  expedition  against  the  British 
posts  in  the  Illinois  country.  In  this  expedition  he  was  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  subaltern,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  Fort  Caire,  on  the  lib  of  July.  177S. 
In  September  following,  in  companv  with  seveiitv  others. 
whose  term  of  service  had  expired,  he.  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  entered  into  the  militia,  service  a.t  Harrod's  Station. 

In  .April,  177!(.  as  ensign,  commanding  twentv-live  men.  he 
repaired  to  the  south  tork  oi  Klk-horii.  and  encamped  on  the 
present  site  of  Lexington,  in  Fayette  eoiintv.  Un  the  17th  of 
April  a  stockade  v\as  commenced,  \\hidi  was  the  first  white 
man's  residence  in  the  beautiful  region  \\hich  now  surrounds 
the  city  < >t  Lexmgt< >n. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  following,  he  joined  the  expedition 

under  Colonel  Bowman  against  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valuable  and  efficient  officer.  In  August,  17*0,  he  again 
served  as  an  officer  under  Colonel  (Jeorge  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
expedition  which  spread  terror  and  devastation  throughout  the 
Shawanese  towns,  from  the  sources  of  the  Scioto  to  those  of"  the 
Wabash.  From  this  time'  until  the  close  of  the  Indian  wars, 
he  was  one  of  the  regular  defenders  of  the  Kentucky  stations 
in  all  attacks,  and  in  every  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  In 
the  terrible  and  disastrous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  on  the  l!)th 
ol  August.  17*'.2.  he  was  a  prominent  actor.'  and  greatlv  dis- 
tinguished himself  lor  his  generous  courage.  For  several  vears 
subsequent  to  the  winter  of  17!K),  he  was  an  active  pioneer  in 
the  -\orthwestern  Territory  in  establishing  the  first,  settlements 
made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  (.Ireat  and 
Little  M  iamies. 

1.  (li'ni'n't'  Kogc/'x  C/ttrk,  a  man  whose  history  has  not  vet 
been  written,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pioneer  defenders 
of  the  whole  \Vest:  confined  to  no  particular  section  of'  coun- 
try, his  field  of  operation  was  the  \\hole  western  settlements. 
over  which  he  exercised  a  watchful  care,  which  secured  them 
from  utter  extermination  and  rum.  For  decision,  energy,  fore- 
thought, good  sense,  and  intrepidity,  he  will  compare  lavorably 
with  anv  general  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  the  West,  he 
was  certainly  the  best  soldier  that  ever  led  an  armv  against 
.he  savages,  and  he  knew  how  to  control  those  uncontrollable 
beings  better  than  anv  other  man  ot  his  dav.t 

('lark,  it'  not  the  iirst  founder  of'  Kentucky,  was  certainly  a 
principal  architect  in  rearing  the  superstructure.  lie  was  the 
guardian  angel  \\lnch  stood  over  the  mtant  colony  from  177(5 
until  17*.">  with  the  a'gis  ot  h;s  protection,  and  his  name  de- 
serves to  stand  enrolled  high  among  the  worthies  who  have 
been  honored  as  the  lathers  o)  the  \\otern  country  comprised 
;n  the  eastern  hall'  ol'  the  Val!e\  of  the  Mississippi,  and  his 
sh"idd  lie  sMle  by  side  with  those  of  |)an:el  I'oone  and 
Smi"!!  Kenton  in  the  capital  ot  Kentucky,  under  the  moim- 
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itarv  genius  which  Virginia  has  e\'er  produced,  although  the 
field  of  his  operations  was  the  remote  wilderness  of' the  West. 
Judge  Hall  declares  him  to  have  been  "  a  man  of  extra  ord  inn  ry 
talents  and  energy  ol'  character,  and  possessed  of  ;i  military 
genius,  which  enabled  him  to  plan  with  consummate  wisdom. 
and  to  execute  his  designs  with  decision  and  promptitude.'' 
His  irreat  mind'  readily  comprehended  the  situation  ol  the 
country:  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  topography  o{ 
the  whole  region  and  the  localities  of  the  enemy's  fort-;,  as  well 
as  the  strength  ot  their  iorces.  lie  possessed  the  rare  facultv 
of  "  penetrating  the  designs"  ot'  his  antagonist  :  thus  becoiuinir 
informed  of  the  actual  condition  and  movements  ot  the  enem\, 
he  could  deduce  his  subsequent  operations  and  Ins  ulterior  de- 
signs, and  hence  was  enabled  to  anticipate  and  defeat  all  Ins 
plans  and  movements  before  they  were  matured.  In  the  exe- 
cution of'  his  plans,  his  movements  were  made  with  such  pre- 
cision and  celeritv,  and  conducted  with  such  consummate  judg- 
ment, that  success  was  always  doubly  insured. 

In  his  personal  appearance  Major  Hark  was  commanding 
and  dignified;  hence,  as  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  -His  appear- 
ance was  well  calculated  to  attract  attention  :  and  it  was  ren- 
dered particularly  agreeable  by  the  manliness  of  his  deport- 
ment, the  intelligence  "f  his  conversation,  and,  above  all.  b\  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  his  spirit  for  enterprise. "I 

Major  ('lark  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  was  eii!_:a  :_!'ed  in 
the  early  defense  of  the  western  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion :  yet  the  most  important  portion  of  Ins  historv  commences 
in  177!i.  when  he  was  upon  the  Ohio  frontier,  engaged  in  the 
protection  of'  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostilities  conse- 
quent, upon  1  he  war  of  the  lie  volution,  lie  was  upon  the  IV'  >n- 
liers  near  the  Monongahela  and  southward  to  the  Kenhawa 
during  the  year  177(>.  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
F'  >rl  Fin  castle  lor  the  protect  ion  of  t  he  inhabitants  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  \\  heeling  ('reek,  as  well  as  other  Settlements  north  ;md 
south  "I  that  point,  near  the  Oh'o  Kiver.  Snh<eqnentl\  he  re- 
paired t"  Kentucky,  and  superintended  the  construction  and 
defence  ol  the  settlements  m  that  quarter.  Finding  those  set- 
it  v.  a  nd  dest  it  ute  o!  a  mm  unit  ion 
the  execnl  ive  of  Virginia  an  a  p- 
ounds  nf  po\\ der  for  the  use  of 
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the  Kentucky  stations.  Repairing  in  person  to  Fort  Pitt,  he 
obtained  the  powder,  and  with  six  men  conducted  it  safely 
through  the  Indian  territory,  down  the  Ohio  to  the  "Three 
Islands,"  near  Limestone  Creek,  where  it  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  scrutiny  of  the  savages,  who  roamed  the  whole 
country.  Finding  it  too  hazardous  to  advance  with  the  pre- 
cious treasure  without  a  strong  guard,  he  returned  to  Harrods- 
burg  on  foot,  in  company  with  Captain  Jones,  and  by  way  of 
"  M'Clellan's  Station,"  for  a  sufficient  escort  to  conduct  it  safe- 
ly to  the  forts.  Having  procured  the  aid  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Robert  Patterson,  and  twenty-seven  other  hunters  of  like  mold 
from  the  stations,  he  set  out  for  the  place  of  concealment,  and 
returned  a  few  days  afterward,  each  man  bearing  his  keg  of 
powder. 

[A.D.  1777.]  Shortly  afterward  he  received  his  commis- 
sion from  the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  organize  the  militia 
of  the  Kentucky  stations.  The  militia  of  Kentucky  \vere  ac- 
cordingly organized  into  three  companies  :  one  at  Boonesbor- 
ough,  under  Captain  Daniel  Boone  ;  one  at  Logan's  Fort,  un- 
der Captain  Benjamin  Logan;  and  one  at  Harrod's  .Station, 
under  Captain  James  Harrod.  This  was  the  first  militia  or- 
gani/ation  in  Kentucky.  From  this  time.  Major  Clark,  as  the 
real  father  of  Kentucky,  continued  to  watch  over  the  infant 
settlements  with  paternal  solicitude,  which  never  faltered,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  difficulties.  During  his  ser- 
vice on  the  western  frontier,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  was  actual  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  Virginia  forces  on  the  Ohio. 

His  observing  eye  and  his  military  perception  soon  discov- 
ered that,  after  Metroit,  the  posts  at- Vinceimes  and  Kaskaskia 
were  the  grand  sources  ot'  Indian  hostilities,  the  points  from 
which  emanated  the  plans  and  operations  ot  the  western  sava- 
ges tor  the  destruction  of  the  Kentucky  settlements.  HaviiiLT 
been  perfectly  convinced  ot  this  tact,  he  conceived  the  design 
ot  puttinir  an  end  to  these  incursion^  bv  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  these  posts.  Concealing  his  designs,  he  proceeded  to 
\\  illiamshurg.  the  capital  o|  \  irirmia.  to  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernor  and  KxeeutiveCouncil  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject. Ilis  views  and  plans  were  approved  bv  the  governor, 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  enable  him  to  execute  Ins  de- 
signs. It  was  then  that  Major  (.'lark  was  commissioned  as 
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colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a  battalion  ol'  seven  companies 
in  the  western  counties  ot  \  irginia  lor  a  secret  expedition  un- 
der his  command. 

Early  in  June  his  recruiting  captains  returned  with  their 
levies  from  the  counties  west  ol' the  Blue  Ridge  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  he  descended  the  ( )hio  with  the  broken  companies  to  "  the 
Falls."  Here,  encamped  on  "Corn  Island,"  he  tarried  some 
time,  in  hopes  ol  recruiting  his  forces  from  the  stations  ;  but 
the  secret  expedition  was  unpopular  in  the  settlements,  which 
\vere  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  militia,  and  it 
was  deemed  inexpedient  to  reduce  their  numbers,  and  thereby 
invite  attack  from  the  enemy. 

With  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  men,  he  descended  the  river 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  ;  there  concealing  his  boats, 
he  advanced  through  the  wilderness  direct  to  Kaskaskia.  and 
on  the  night  of  July  1th  took  possession  of  the  British  post  and 
the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  the  lire  of 
a  gun. 

[A.D.  1778.]  A  few  days  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole  coun- 
try to  the  allegiance  of  Virginia,  and  the  posts  to  her  arms. 
Before  the  lapse  of  many  days  he  was  master  of  all  the  British 
posts  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Upper  .Mississippi,  had  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  \  irginia.  and  had  sent  the  governor  and 
commandants  prisoners  ot  war  to  the  State  capital.. 

[A.D.  17";).]  The  following  year,  the  British  commandant 
at  Detroit  having  advanced  upon  Vincennes  and  recovered  the 
post,  which  had  been  without  a  garrison.  Colonel  Clark,  with 
the  same  celerity  as  at  Kaskaskia,  advanced  eastward  to  the 
Wabash,  at  the  most  wet  and  inclement  season  ot  the  winter, 
and  alter  an  in\estment  of  thirty-six  hours,  captured  the  entire 
British  toree  and  recovered  the  place,  sending  Colonel  llamil- 
ton  :md  Ins  ollicers  prisoners  ot  war  to  \  irii'inia. 

[A.D.  )7si).]  HaviiiLT  supreme  military  command  on  the 
Lower  <  >hi<>  and  on  the  .M  issis>ippi.  he  established  Tor!  Jeller- 
son  "n  the  Mississippi,  a  lew  miles  bc|ow  the  <  'Ino.  thus  ex- 
tend-!)'.: the  authority  and  the  arms  ot  \  irLTinia  to  the  remotest 
limit  o)  Ur;t;>h  po\\er  m  the  \\'est.  For  several  years  after- 
ward  he  commanded  on  the  Ohio  above  " the  Falls."  and  be- 
came the  admiration  and  the  terror  of' the  hostile  tribes. 

The  historv  ot  Colonel  Clark  duriiiL.'  the  subsequent  Years, 
until  17S(J,  is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  Kentucky,  that 
it  is  unnecessarv  here  to  trace  his  services  iurther. 
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.Mississirri.  —  INDIAN    HOSTILITIES:    i  ru\    Tin-:   01110.  —  A.D.  177(> 
TO    17M). 

AI-L;II  mnil  .  -  Retrospect  of  tin-  frontier  Settlements  of  West,  rn  "\  ir^inia.  Pennsylvri- 
nia.  N',.rth  Car.'lina.  and  Kentucky  in  17  7i>.—  I  'heck  to  these  Settlement-  li\  hostile 
Cherokees.—  Cherokee  War.  -  -Three  -told  Invasion  of  Cherokee  Couufry.—  "  Treaty  ot 
Dewett's  Comer."  —  "Treaty  ot  Lon_'  Island,"  on  1  1<  ilston.—  Clierokees  retire  from 
tvded  Territory.—  Ilostiliii.'s  of  Northwestern  Trihes.—  Kentucky  Stations  supplied 
with  1'owder  1>\  Major  Chirk.—  Posts  on  tlie  Ohio.-  Attack  on  M'(  'l.-H.-tn'H  Station, 
Deceinh,-!',  1  77i;.  —  Hostilities  in  West  Au-nsta.  —  (  'ounty  of  Kentucky  rrectod.  — 
Militia  I  )r_anixation  in  17  77.—  District  of  West  Au-ii.sta  divided  into  three  Counties. 
—Ohio  County  onrani/.ecl.-  Settlements  in  West  Au.iriista.-  The  Indians  attack  1  1  sir- 
rods  Station:  siUo.  ],o-an's  .Fort  and  l?ooncsl)oroiii:li  —Militia  orL'anixatir>n  in  Ohio 
County.--  Meiiiorsd'le  Sirje  of  Hooiieslion>ni.'li  from  July  -1th  to  Sejitenihe!'.-  -  Cajitain 
Lojau's  lie  enforcement  In.m  North  Carolina.  -Colonel  John  P,o\\  man's  !{.•  enforce- 
ment. -  -('.  i'ii.t\  of  Kehl  icky  oriranixed.-  Militia  ()riraiiix:itinii.  Kxtunl  of  K'-ntueky 
Coiinty.  —  Colonel  Hemlersoii  indeiimilied  for  Loss  of  Transylvania.  Indian  Hoslili 
ties  near  tin-  Ohio.  -Cornstalk,  Klliniusico,  smd  11.  d  Hawk  killed  at  L'oint  I'ieassmt. 
—Condition  ot'  Wheelin-'  Fort.  —  "  I'ort  Henry."  Situation  and  Imjiortauce  of  thir' 
I-'ort.  At'ack.'d  l>y  lour  huinh-.-d  Indians  under  Simon  I  i  irty.  -  Loss  of  the  (  Jarrison 
near  the  Fort.—  Incidents  ot  Indian  Wartare.  Major  M't  'ullork.  -I'iqitiiin  Mason.— 
Major  i  'lark  olans  tin'  Ki'ductioii  of  Kaskasliia.  Tin'  I-;x|iediiii.n  pi-oeeeris  from  -'the 
Falls."—  Surprise  and  Capture  of  Kaska'-kia  and  ••  Fort  (  IIIL'I-."  Susp.'iisioii  of  Civil 
(joverni.'ient  in  \\'.-st  Au.  ust  a.--  M  art  ial  Law  suspended.—  Courts  ori/siiii/.ed.—  At- 
torn.  ••,  s  and  Attorn  y  u't'in-ral.  Daiiiel  15iHine  and  twenty  se\en  Mr  n  i.iptured  at 
Ulu.'  Li.  -ks  .—  His  Captivity  amon-  the  Indians.  His  Fscape  uud  !{  .-t-irn  to  Uoonos- 
liorou-.-h.—  Makes  an  huMirsinn  to  Taint  Creek.—  IJooncslx.nmL'h  invt-sted  l.y  lart;.- 
Indian  Force,  Au-ust.  177-.-  Defense  and  Imudents  of  the  Sie-e.  -••  .Fort  M'lntosh'' 
.•r,  rt,,l.  "JFui-1  Lsiurelis"  rlVfti'il.  I1:'-!''.  '  Sii  :e  of  F..rt  l.aurens.  Court  of 
Land  Commissioners  established  in  Kentucky.  I77!>.  First  Settlement  :it  Loxim-t  on. 
lir.  ant  s  Station.  Forks  of  LiekiiiL',  anil  on  Sources  of  Sidt  Hiver.  M 
onel  |{i,d  ers  and  ninetj  M,-n  on  the  (  )hio.  —  Colonel  ]5r.\\  man's  uiisiicce-istui  F.\p, 
liiti  '  '  '  '  i  I  .  '  •  :  K  •  .  '  . 

—  Scare,  !•.   ot    Provisions       Depreciation  of   Paper  (  'unvncy.-   Di^tr.'ssol    KmiuTJints 
iintii    i  "  -    .      iJe  lenses   -    .   1  1       Oiiio          Fort     Nelson.        Colonel   Slau-dit.-i-.      Landed 
int.  ;,  M   in  K,  ntu.  k.        'i         !•    :    ;  ,-  -  :  ,  '  •,   •     I,'  .  Idl.    s  a  ,d  M  n-ti  .  -  S:    '    •     .  and  r. 
tire.      De.Klruel    n,  of  the   Moravian  Tov  n  -  r  ,„  1  1  .  -  C,  ,-  ;  .  ,.  -i,  ...,       Massacre  of  Captives 
aiid  frienrjiy  Moravians.  -  Colonel   Clark    invades  the  Slmwanose  Country   in   ''-'' 
Militia    ()'  '  Colonel   Ciark    i  roots   "Fort   .lellerson  "   on   tin:   Mi- 

sis-ijrpi.-    S  .  :   \  ,r    '         ,  •  •      ri.  .1  to  llie  Mi-sis 

[A.D.   177r>.]      I)II;IM;    llir   [icnod    uinlcr   (:niis;(Ier:i1i"ji,   iln- 
sin  ic  nl  \'ii'L;'iiii;],  in  virliu-  "I  !n-r  ]-n;il  cliiirk'r.  dninn'il  nil  the 


.'tin!  >'iutlici-|i  Iiouiidnrics  due  \\csl  1"  lli'1  Missi»i[ipi.  Tlii-: 
\vmild  i'n]M]'i-isi-  ;ill  the  hinds  r;i>t  of  llir  Mississijipi  lid  \\Ccii 
tht-  pandlcl-  ol'  .'JO  .'{()'  and  Ml  •!()'.  ui'  course  inclildinir  K<.'ii- 
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tuckv,  the  southern  half  of  Illinois,  and  one  third  of  Ohio,  or  all 
that  portion  south  of  M'Connelsville,  Lancaster,  and  Xenia  : 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  17SO,  her  jurisdiction  had  been 
extended  over  the  wliole  of  her  claim,  besides  an  extensive  por- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania  south  of  Fort  Pitt,  upon  the  Mo- 
nongahela and  Youghiogeny,  which  was  supposed  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia. 

At  this  time,  as  we  have  already  shown,''  the  settlements 
had  extended  upon  all  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Mononga- 
hela, the  ^  oughiogeny,  and  upon  all  the  small  eastern  tributaries 
of  the  I'pper  Ohio,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below 
Pittsburgh:  also,  upon  the  sources  of  the  CJreenbrier,  the  Lit- 
tle Kenhawa.  and  Flk  River,  west  of  the  mountains,  together 
comprising  the  northwestern  comities  of  Virginia  and  tin;  s< uith- 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  as  now  established.  Pitts- 
burgh was  a  frontier  town  of  A  irginia.  and  the  settlements 
southward  upon  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Monongahela  were 
considered  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  into  which  the  tide 
ot  emigration  from  Fastern  \  irginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania was  bearing  numerous  .settlers  and  pioneers.  The  ex- 
tensive region,  however,  south  of  the  Little  Kenhawa  and  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi,  was  one  immense  savage  wilderness, 
occupied  chietly  by  the  native  tribes.  To  this  there  was  one 
exception,  which  comprised  the  settlements  recently  com- 
menced upon  the  Kentuckv  River  and  its  tributaries  in  the  vi- 
cinity •  I  I'oonesboroiigh,  Logan's  Fort,  and  I  larrodsburir.  This 
was  the  ••  dark  and  bloodv  ground"  of  the  Indians,  which  had 
been  reserved  by  the  .\orthern  and  Southern  Indians  as  com- 
mon lnmtiiiLr-'_rronnds.  Thev  looked  with  suspicions  jealousy 
upon  the  rapid  advance  of  the  white  man.  as  his  habitations 
\\ere  gradually  multiplying  upon  both  sides  ot  the  Kentucky 
River.  These  set t lements.  \\  hidi  were  already  attracting  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  Shauanese  and  other  northwest- 
ern tribes,  \\ere  in  their  mlaii<%v.  and  almost  beyond  the  pro- 
tcetion  of  the  State. 

In  the  extreme  southeastern  air_rle  o|  the  present  State  ot 
Virginia,  the  population  had  been  advancing  slowly  lor  the 
last  ten  vears.  upon  the  sourer-;  ot  the  llo]ston  and  Clinch  Riv- 
ers, within  tin1  territory  claimed  hv  the  Chri'okres.  This  war- 
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like  nation  had  again  commenced  hostilities  against  these  fron- 
tier settlements,  and  the  immigrants  had  been  compelled  hasti- 
ly to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek  safety  and  protection  in 
the  older  settlements.  At  this  period  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent old  town  of  Abington  was  an  exposed  frontier  region, 
where  several  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  had  collected  for 
mutual  protection  and  defense  against  the  hostile  Cherokees. 
The  stockade  in  which  they  were  cooped  up  for  nearlv  six 
months  was  known  as  "Black's  Station,''  and  occupied  the. 
present  site  of  Abington. 

The  whole  region  north  and  south  of  Kentucky  River  was 
virtually  beyond  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  although,  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature,  it  had  been  annexed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Fincastle  count}-.  The  authority  of  the  Transylvanian 
Republic  had  failed,  and  the  civil  organization  had  not  been 
extended  over  the  settlements. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  colony  which  had  been  commenced 
upon  the  Kentucky  River  had  been  harassed  by  straggling 
parties  of  hostile  Indians,  who  infested  all  the  settlements,  oc- 
casionally killing  those  who  were  passin'_r  from  one  habitation 
to  another,  destroying  the  cattle,  and  stealing  horses.  So  fre- 
quent had  these  murders  and  depredations  become  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  that  no  family  was  considered  safe  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  "stations,"  to  which  all  retired  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  defense.  Individuals  passing  from  one  station  to 
another  were;  armed,  or  an  armed  guard  escorted  them  to  their 
destination,  as  a  protection  from  Indian  massacre.  .\o  one 
was  sale  lo  walk  bevond  the  stockades  :  for  death,  in  the  shape 
"t  an  Indian,  miirht  lurk  in  everv  thicket,  behind  everv  tree,  or 
under  every  bu-h.  Were  the  fields  to  be  tilled,  was  firewood 
or  timber  lor  building  to  be  procured  from  the  forest,  or  were 
the  cattle  to  be  penned  outside  the  stockade,  an  armed  sentinel 
stood  li v  to  Lri  ve  alarm  ot  d an ne r,  or  an  a rmcd  nuard  was  read v 
to  resist  any  sudden  assault.  To  accomplish  his  purpose-  of 
capturinir  a  prisoner,  oi  takinir  a  scalp,  or  of  stealing  a  horse, 
the  wilv  Indian,  in  his  silent  approaches,  would  lurk  near  the 
stations  and  settlements,  unseen  tor  davs,  until  an  opportu 
i  illered  to  retire  with  his  tr<  >phy. 

It  was  no!  until  October  that  the  inhabitants  \\ere  si 
with  powder  |br  their  defense.  tlir";i'_rh  the  intrepid  pei 
ance  o[  Maji'r  lleorire  Rogers  (Jlnrk.  the  protector  and 
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of  Kentucky.  Having  visited  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  pro- 
cured the  appropriation  of  live  huu<lre(l  pounds  of  powder,  to 
lie  delivered  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  lie 
proceeded  in  a  boat  with  six  companions,  two  of  -whom  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  way,  to  convey  it  down  the  river, 
through  a  region  infested  with  hostile  savages.  With  great 
precaution  and  secrecy,  he  succeeded  in  conveying  it  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Limestone  Creek,  near  the  present  town  of 
Maysville.  where  it  was  concealed  until  he  could  proceed  on 
loot  to  M'Clellan's  Station  in  search  of  a  sufficient  escort  lor 
its  sale  deliverv  at  Ilarrod's  Station.  Having  procured  a 
guard  of  twenty-seven  men.  including  Simon  Kenton.  Robert 
Patterson,  and  others  of  like  character,  lie  returned  to  Lime- 
stone Creek,  whence  the  twentv-iive  kegs  of  powder  were 
safely  conveyed  by  the  escort  to  the  principal  stations.'' 

The  nearest  militarv  post  was  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(ireat  Kenhawa.  where  Captain  Arbnckle  commanded  a  gar- 
rison o|  militia,  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  Irom  the  iso- 
lated settlements  of  Kentucky. f  The  people,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Major  Clark,  were  compelled  to  provide  for  their  own 
safety,  and  unite  for  the  common  detense.  Xo  civil  govern- 
ment by  the  state  had  been  yet  organi/ed  in  this  remote  region. 
Although  the  Shawanese  from  the  .Miami  and  Wabash  had 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky  River 
with  their  depredations  and  secret  murders,  yet  it  was  not  un- 
til the  la<t  of  December  that  a  regular  war  party  advanced 
against  the  settlements.  On  the  'JJMh  oj  I  )ecember.  a  part v  of 
tortv-seven  warriors,  led  on  by"  Ulack  Fish."  a  noted  Shawa- 
nese chiet,  made  an  unexpected  attack  upon  M'Clellan's  Sta- 
tion, on  the  north  lork  ot  1'jlk-horn,  and  near  the  site  o|  the  pres- 
ent village  of  (ieorgefown.  (  >n  the  iirst  attack.  .M'Clellan  and 
t\\'o  other  men  were  killed  before  the  tort,  was  placed  in  a  state 
o|  ilc tense.  The  remainder  ot  the  settlers  defended  themselves, 
heiie/  closely  cooped  up  in  the  stockade  until  the  Indians  had 
dispersed  to  attack  other  points.  The  whole  number  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  station,  and  escaped  hv  ni'_rht  to  the 
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against  the  settlements  on  the  I'pper  Ohio  and  Monongahela 
Rivers.  Numerous  liostilo  hands  had  infested  this  portion  of 
Virginia  with  their  robberies,  outrages,  and  murders  upon  the 
unprotected  families.  Many  exposed  habitations  near  the 
Ohio  River.  l»elo\v  "Wheeling  Fort."  were  abandoned  until 
greater  security  could  he  enjoyed.  Among  those  then  aban- 
doned was  the  one  near  Bi<i  Grave  Creek,  and  another  near 
the  mouth  of  the  .Little  Kenhawa. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  was  formally  extended  over  the  settlements  on  the 
Kentucky  River.  At  the  recommendation  of  Major  Ceorge 
Rogers  (Mark,  the  "  county  of  Kentucky"  had  been  formally  or- 
ganix.ed.  embracing  all  the  country  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek, 
and  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River.  To  this  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Transylvania  purchase  and  the 
little  republic  organized  therein,  strong  opposition  was  urged 
by  Colonels  Henderson  and  Campbell,  but  ineffectually. 

To  Major  Clark  was  committed  the  military  organization 
of  the  county, and  the  superintendence  of  the  defensive  opera- 
tions for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants.  Without  loss  of 
time,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

[A.]).  1777.]  Early  in  the  spring,  the  militia  were  organ- 
ized into  three  companies,  one  at.  lioonesborough,  under  Cap- 
tain l)aniel  Boone  :  one  at  Logan's  Port,  under  Captain  Ben- 
jamin Logan:  and  one  at  Harrod'.s  Station,  under  Captain 
.Iame<  Ilarrod.  The  different  stockades  were  placed  m  a 
state  of  complete  defense,  with  the  resident  militia  and  occa- 
sional re-enforcements  derived  by  way  o|  the  "wilderness 
road."  both  ir'im  the  Ifolston  settlements,  and  other  portions 
of  \ori  h  (  'an  ilma. 

The  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  River  had  alreadv  beinm 
to  contract  their  limits,  and  the  pioneers  had  retired  from  the 
danu'er  which  awaited  them,  or  had  fortified  themselves  in  the 
mo<t  command  in  IT  stations.  ••  Lees  town,"  a  general  rendezvous 
for  explorers  and  surveyors,  situated  upon  the  Kentucky  River. 
one  mile  below  the  present  town  of  lYankfort.  wa<  abandoned 
earl\  in  the  summer  ot'  177(5.  Explorers,  surveyors,  and  set- 
tlers, who  h;id  been  tra  versiiej  the  country  and  openni'j  pre- 
emption settlements  on  the  north  side  ot  the  Kentucky  River, 
and  upon  tin-  branches  of  Klk-horn  Creek,  nou  retired  under 
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the  protection  of  the  general  •'  Rendezvous''  of  Ilnrrod's  Station. 
Georgetown,  <>n  the  north  iork  of  Elk-horn,  has  since  sprung 
lip  on  the  site  of  M'Clellan's  Station,  which  \v;is  soon  afterward 
abandoned  to  the  savages.  The  present  site  of  Lexington  \v:is 
then  a  desolate  forest,  upon  which  the  white  man  had  not  en- 
tered. A  lew  scattered  habitations  had  been  erected  east  of 
the  sources  of  Elk-horn,  but  they  were  broken  up  during  the 
same  year,  when  most  ot  the  surveyors  and  explorers  retired 
from  Kentucky  to  the  old  settlements  of  Virginia,  or  to  those 
on  the  Monongahelu.* 

The,  most  extensive  and  populous  frontier  settlements  of  Vir- 
ginia, however,  were  those  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  and  the  L'pper  Ohio,  and  sparsely  distributed  upon  the 
eastern  sources  of  the  Great  and  Little  Kenhawas.  These  re- 
mote settlements,  until  near  the  close  of  177('».  had  been  beyond 
the  organized  limits  of  Virginia,  but  they  had  been  attached  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Augusta  county,  as  the  "District  of  West 
Augusta." 

Meantime,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  during  the  autumn 
oi  177(5,  had  been  active  in  providing  lor  the  protection  and 
civil  government  ot' the  remote  settlements  upon  the  Ohio  Iron- 
tier.  The  district  of  West  Augusta  was  divided  into  three 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  ot  "Ohio,'"  •'  "^  ouirh- 
logeiiy."  and  "  Monongahela,"  which  were  organized  during 
the  following  spring,  when  the  first  civil  government  was  ex- 
tended formally  over  this  portion  of  the  state. 

Ohio  coimtv  was  first  organized  bv  the  appointment  of  John 
M'Cullock,  sherill.  Ins  commission  bearing  date  .November 
9th,  1770.  llis  instructions  required  him  to  hold  an  election 
on  the  ii7th  of  December,  to  decide  by  the  votes  of  the  land- 
holders the  location  ol  the  countv  seat  of  justice.  The  choice 
tell  upon  ••  Bhick's  Cabin,"  on  Short  Creek,  at  which  place  was 
held  ihc  first  count v  court  ever  organized  niton  the  Ohio.  The 
court  opened  on  the  7th  oi  January,  1777,  constituted  oi  seven 
associate  justices,  of  whom  David  Shepherd  \\as  "presiding 
justice."  and  John  M'Cullock,  sherilKt  <  hi  the  first  dav  of 
the  court,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house 

•   Mai-skill's  Ki-iiturky,  vol.  L  p.  -l';. 

t    Tin- "  Court"  \vns  1'iinstitutril  ;is  liilliiws  :    1'avi.l  >\\<'\i\\^n\,  prf.tiiiiii-f  jiixtii 

Hn.L-.'s.  William  Hn.tt.  .huncs  I'iil.hvrli.  Z:n'li:iri;ih  .Spri-  ,-s.  Tli..inus  Wcl 
Dauirl  M'Clniti,  (i,<,<'>riiiti;  Justice*  :  .laun-s  M Mrchan,  cl<.rk ;  John  M'l.'ulkti-k,  t 
See  Amorii-tn  i'loni'i  r. 
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and  jail.  Other  enmities  were  organi/ed  in  like  manner  soon 
afterward. 

At  this  time  the  county  of  Ohio  contained  several  large  set- 
tlements, the  most  important  of  "which  were  those  on  Buffalo 
Creek.  Beech  Bottom,  Cross  Creek,  at  the  Forks  of  Wheeling 
Creek,  on  Big  drave  Creek,  Fish  Ci-eek.  and  Middle  Island 
Creek.  That  on  Short  Creek  was  the  largest  settlement, 
and  comprised  the  county  seat.  In  nearlv  all  of  these  settle- 
ments there  was  at  least  one  block  house,  or  fort,  in  which  the 
families  could  be  sheltered  Irom  Indian  barbarity  in  case  of 
imminent  danger.*  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
county  was  small  compared  to  the  older  counties  east  of  the 
mountains.  .Nearly  twelve  months  afterward,  when  the  pop- 
ulation had  doubtless  been  considerably  augmented,  the  whole 
number  of  tithables,  or  males  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  amount- 
ed to  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-two. f 

Since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Cherokees,  insti- 
gated by  John  Stuart.  Esq.,  his  majesty's  "Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs"  in  tb,'  South,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions, 
had  been  active  in  thc:r  hostilities  against  the  frontier  popu- 
lation ot  \irgima  and  3»orth  and  South  Carolina.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  ci  i-operalinir  with  the  authorities  of  the  Car»- 
hnas.  had  been  actively  engaged  in  providing  ior  the  protec- 
tion and  defense  oi  her  extreme  southwestern  frontier.  During 
the  autumn  ot  177<>,  active  preparations  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  southwestern  counties  ot  \  irgima  lor  a  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country  on  the  north,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  invaded  in  two  opposite  directions  bv  the  troops 
of  .North  and  South  Carolina  lr<>m  the  southeast.  While  the 
preparations  for  this  three-fold  invasion  were  in  progress  tor  the 
effectual  chastisement  of  this  warlike  and  implacable  nation. 
the  whole  of  the  border  settlements  of  Virginia  ;md  the  Caro- 
linas  in  this  quarter  were  broken  up  and  deserted  bv  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  hastily  fled  irom  their  homes  to  the  older  set- 
tlements, while  others  retired  to  more  secure  situations,  where 
the\"  were  compelled  to  remain  cooped  up  in  crowded  torts  and 
stockaded  stations  for  months  together.  Duriii'_r  tins  lime  the 
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frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  upon  :ill  the  sources  of  the  Hol- 
ston and  Clinch  Rivers, were  entirely  abandoned  to  the  savages. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  settlements  of  South  Carolina,  which 
had  been  advancing  upon  the  sources  of  the  Savannah,  the 
Broad,  and  Saluda  Rivers,  and  their  tributaries*,  until  they 
were  relieved  in  the  winter  of  177o-7  by  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  the  invading  forces. 

Each  of  the  contiguous  states,  notwithstanding  they  were 
engaged  near  the  seaboard  in  contending  with  the  myrmidons 
of  Great  Britain  for  their  lives  and  property,  had  orifanixed  a 
strong  military  force  for  the  projection  of  their  western  fron- 
tier from  the  ravages  of  her  savage  allies.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  177ti,  these  different  invading  divisions  were  in  motion  for 
the  Indian  country.  The  division  from  South  Carolina,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Andrew  Williamson, invaded  the 
country  upon  the  Keowe  and  Tugalo  Rivers,  comprising  a 
large  portion  of  the  southeastern  frontier  of  the  nation.  The 
whole  of  the  Indian  towns  in  this  quarter  were  totally  destroy- 
ed, and  their  fields  ravaged  by  lire.  The  division  from  \orth 
Carolina,  commanded  by  (General  Rutherford,  advanced  against 
the  country  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Holston,  comprising  the  eastern  portion  of'  the  nation.  The 
towns  and  fields  in  this  quarter,  upon  the  brunches  of  the  south 
fork  of  llolston  and  upon  the  French  Broad,  were  utterlv  de- 
stroyed, and  the  savages  reduced  to  great  suffering  from  ex- 
treme want. 

About  the  same  time, the  division  from  A  iririma,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Christian,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  ad- 
vanced upon  the  country  and  towns  on  the  waters  of  the  north 
fork  of  Holston  and  of  Clinch  Rivers,  comprising  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  nation.  This  division,  in  like  manner, 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  of  their  towns  and  fields  as  it  ad- 
vanced. After  completing  the  destruction  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  quarter,  Colonel  Christian  advanced  his  division  to  the 
south  fork  of  Holston,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  upon 
LOII^-  l-land.  a  lew  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
south  forks.  Here  he  erected  ."Fort  Henry."  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  patriotic  Governor  of  \  iri_rmia.'  This  fort  was 
situated  on  the  main  south  fork  o|  Holston.  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  by  the  river  above  the  mouth  of  French  Broad. 
and  at  that  time  near  the  heart  ot  the  Cherokee  nation. 
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The  whole  Cherokee  nation,  by  this  prompt  and  powerful 
invasion  of  their  country  in  every  direction,  had  been  reduced 
to  great  want  and  suffering.  At  length,  their  national  pride 
beini:  humbled,  and  their  martial  spirit  subdued,  they  made 
overtures  for  peace,  which  were  readily  met  by  the  victorious 
commanders.  Preliminary  arrangements  required  both  por- 
tions ot' the  Cherokee  nation  to  send  delegates,  or  representatives, 
to  treat  separately  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina 
and  those  of  Virginia.  Having  complied  with  this  preliminary, 
two  separate  treaties  were  subsequently  entered  into. 

The  first  treaty  was  that  of"  Dcwelt's  Corner."  This  treaty 
was  conducted  with  the  commissioners  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  on  the  part  of  those  states  respectively.  The  Chero- 
kees,  by  this  treaty,  signed  in  December,  ceded  and  relinquish- 
ed, by  right  of  conquest,  to  those  states  large  tracts  of  country 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Savannah  and  Saluda  Rivers, 
tree  from  any  future  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  second  treaty,  held  in  January,  1777.  on  "  Long  Island.'' 
was  conducted  by  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and 
Xorth  Carolina.  In  this  treaty,  also,  the  Indians  ceiled  large 
tracts  of  country  to  those  states  respectively  upon  the  head 
waters  of  the  north  fork  of  Ilolston,  and  upon  the  branches  ot 
Clinch  River.  The  ceded  country  embraced  the  frontier  set- 
tlements west  of  Abington,  and  southeast  of  the  Cumberland 
range  of  mountains,  at  present  partly  in  Virginia  and  partly 
,n  Kast  Tennessee. ' 

After  these  treaties,  the  Cherokces  retired  further  south  and 
west,  relinquishing  the  country  upon  Powell's  River,  and  other 
head  branches  of  Clinch  River  and  the  north  fork  of  Ilolston, 
and  occupying  the4  country  on  the  south  fork,  and  upon  the 
Tennessee  River  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Muscle  Shoals. 
In  less  than  two  years  alter  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia had  advanced  into  the  conquered  country. 

Meantime,  the  Shawanese  and  their  confederates  had  com- 
menced a  regular  Indian  war  against  the  new  settlements  upon 
the  waters  of  Kentucky  River.  l>y  the  1st  of  March,  a  large 
party  oj  Indian  warriors  had  advanced  across  the  (  >hio  River, 
and  "ii  the  <>th  of  March  thev  were  before  llarrod's  Station, 
havmir  killed  several  persons  and  dispersed  divers  parties  of 
pioneers  on  their  advance.  The  fortunate  escape  of  James 
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Ray,  a  mere  lad.  from  one  ot  these  parties,  and  his  speed  in 
reaching  the  station  with  the  alarm,  saved  the  post  Irom  sur- 
prise and  a  disastrous  defeat. 

The  Indians,  having  perceived  that  one  of  the  partv  which 
they  had  surprised  near  the  station  had  escaped  to  give  the 
alarm,  immediately  resolved  to  deter  the  contemplated  attack, 
which  was  not  made  until  ne\t  dav,  when  the  station  was 
in  a  complete  state  of  defense,  the  men  having  been  all  called 
in  from  the  vicinity.  On  the  morning  ot  the  7th  the  savages 
appeared  hel< >re  the  tort,  and  commenced  the  attack  by  secretly 
setting  lire  to  an  outbuilding  a  short  distance  Irom  the  stock- 
ade. Supposing  the  lire  had  been  communicated  accidentally, 
as  no  Indians  were  seen,  several  men  sallied  out  to  extinguish 
it  ;  but  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who 
suddenly  appeared  and  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat  to 
the  fort.  The  men.  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Indians  in  their 
retreat,  took  shelter  behind  a  copse  ot  trees  near  at,  hand,  when 
a  sharp  skirmish  by  the  savages  commenced.  The  lire  of  the 
Indians  was  promptly  returned  from  the  fort,  and  the  savages 
soon  afterward  withdrew,  having  1<  >st  one  warrior  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded.  After  a  desultory  lire  with  small  arms  for  a 
tew  hours  longer,  they  retired  and  abandoned  the  attack.  The 
whites  lost,  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.*  For  several 
days  the  Indians  continued  to  infest,  the  Woods  in  the  vicinity, 
cutting  oil  all  con  i  mum  cat  ion  between  the  tort  and  other  settle- 
ments. They  intercepted  the  arrival  of  all  supplies  from  a. 
distance,  a nd  prevented  the  hunters  from  procuring  game  in 
the  lores',  although  wild  meat,  constituted  an  important  item  in 
their  daily  tare.  The  domestic  cattle  also  \\ere  killed,  which 
thus  cut  nil  this  necessarv  source  ot  lulure  supply. 

On  the  .~>th  ot  April,  a  party  o|  about  one  hundred  Indians 
surrounded  the  station  at  lioonesbnmugh,  and  immediately 
commenced  a  brisk  attack.  Their  lire  was  promptly  returned 
Irom  the  tort,  and  alter  a  lew  hours  the  Indians  retired,  carry- 
ing oil  lln'ir  dead  and  wounded.  In  the  tort  me  man  \\as  lull- 
ed and  tour  wounded. 

The  same  part\.  re-ciiiorced,  invested  Logan's  Fort  on  the 
XJOth  ot  Mas.  The  garrison,  consulting  ot  only  lilteen  men. 
made  a  vigorous  detense  tor  several  hours  alter  which  the  In- 
dians retired,  carrving  oil  then-  dead  and  wounded.  In  the 
fort,  two  men  were  killed  and  one  wounded. f 

*    Unties  Kontueky,  p.   !--'.     Also,  M;i.-sli:il!.  t  M:ir-li:i!l,  vol.  i..  p.   !'.'. 
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For  ;i  time  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  were  exempt  from 
hostile  attacks,  although  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tions continued  to  he  infested  by  lurking  savages,  compelling 
the  occupants  to  remain  within  their  stockades. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  bonier  inhabitants  on  the  Monongahe- 
la  and  upper  Ohio  had  been  less  exposed  to  the  incursions  ot 
the  war  parties,  although  not  wholly  exempt  from  nocturnal 
depredations  by  marauding  bands. 

Civil  government  had  been  established,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  the  savages  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  made  it  ex- 
pedient to  organi/.e  the  militia.  Commissions  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  governor  for  the  organization  of  a  regiment 
in  the  counties  comprised  in  the  former  district  of  West  Au- 
gusta. On  the  second  day  of  June,  the  several  commissioned 
officers  appeared  in  open  court,  received  their  commissions, 
and  took  the  required  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
state,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  their  respective  duties. 
David  Shepherd,  presiding  justice,  was  colonel-commandant, 
and  Samuel  M'Cullock,  major,  with  five  captains.*  The  old 
provincial  tort  at  Wheeling,  formerly  known  as  Fort  Fincas- 
tle,  relinquished  its  colonial  name,  and  assumed  that  of  "  F ort 
Henri/."  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor  of  \  irginia. 
A  garrison,  under  tin1  command  ot  Colonel  Shepherd,  was  to 
occupy  it  as  a  regular  military  state  post. 

The  militia  rolls  were  to  be  immediately  filled,  and  every 
able-bodied  man  over  sixteen  years  was  required  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  warning. 

On  the  1th  of  .July,  a  force  of  about  two  hundred  savages 
appeared  before  Boonesborough,  and  commenced  one  of  the 
most  memorable  sieires  in  the  early  annals  of  Kentuckv.  This 
was  a  regular  Indian  siege,  kept  up  without  intermission  for 
nearly  nine  weeks,  or  from  the  1th  of. July  until  the  1th  of  Sep- 
tember. Durinir  this  whole  period  the  people  and  garrison 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  of  both  mental  and  physical 
sullerin'j.  They  were  harassed  with  continual  watchings:  ex- 
cited hy  constant,  alarms  and  fearful  apprehensions,  cut  oil  irom 
all  supplies  of  food  to  sustain  lite,  destitute  of  ammunition  to 
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maintain  a  protracted  siege,  confined  to  the  n;irro\v  limits  of  the 
stockade,  cut  oil'  Irom  communication  with  other  stations. 
alarmed  hy  rejieated  attacks  and  fearful  yells  of  the  savages, 
life  itself  was  almost  a  burden  to  them. 

While  the  main  bodv  of  savages  invested  Boonesborough, 
detachments  were  constant]}'  scouring  the  country  near  Lo- 
gan's Fort  and  Harrod's  Station,  to  intercept  supplies,  to  pre- 
vent communication,  and  to  excite  fears  of  attack,  which  mi^rht 
deter  the  garrison  Irom  a  division  tor  the  relief  of  Boonesbor- 
ough. 

Such  \vere  the  incessant  efforts  of  the  savages,  and  such  the 
variety  and  perseverance  of  their  stratagems  and  their  wiles, 
that  the  forts  must  certainly  have  fallen  under  their  repeated 
attacks  and  the  privations  of  the  defenders,  had  they  not  re- 
ceived timely  relief  and  supplies,  about  the  iJath  of  July,  by  a 
party  ot  forty  riflemen,  who  forced  their  way  through  the  wil- 
derness from  -\orth  Carolina.  These  brave  men,  fortunately, 
reached  the  fort  in  safety,  restored  confidence  to  the  despond- 
ing, replenished  their  stores  of  ammunition,  and  shared  with 
them  the  toils  of  their  perilous  defense.  Yet  the  relief'  was 
temporary;  the  Indians  continued  the  sie.^e.  and  a  Jew  weeks 
found  them  as  exhausted  and  destitute  as  before.  The  second 
relief  came,  most  opportune,  on  the  first,  of  September,  when 
Colonel  John  Bowman  arrived,  with  one  hundred  men.  from 
the  llolston  settlements.  To  the  Indians,  already  impatient  to 
return  to  their  to\vns.  this  unexpected  re-eniorcement  was  an 
event  of  ominous  import,  and  they  soon  afterward  abandoned 
the  su'u'e  and  retired  north  ot  the  Ohio. 

During  the  whole  of' this  protracted  siege, the  regular  force 
at  any  one  time  was  only  twentv-two  men  at.  Bouneshorough, 
fifteen  at  Logan's  Fort,  and  sixty-live  at  Jlarrod's  Station.  At 
Boonesborough  onlv  one  man  was  killed,  and  two  wounded  in 
the  fort.  A  number  ot  Indians  were  known  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  riflemen  when  they  extended  their  approaches  within 
rifle-shot. 

I'pon  the  body  ot  one  of  the  Indians,  killed  near  the  fort,  was 
found  a  copy  of  a  proclamation  by  Henry  Hamilton,  British 
lieutenant-governor,  and  commandant  at  Detroit,  in  which  he 
offers  protection  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  as 
would  abandon  the  cause  oi  the  revolted  provinces,  hut  de- 
nounces vengeance  against  those  who  adhere  to  them. 
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To  illustrate  the  hardy  daring  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tucky, their  own  actions  are  the  best  examples.  The  last  re- 
enforcement,  about  the  first  ol  September,  as  betore  observed, 
was  led  on  by  Captain  Logan,  who,  with  a  select  party  of 
woodsmen,  had  departed  from  the  fort  bv  night,  and  set  out  for 
the  llolston  settlements  for  aid  and  supplies.  Traveling  all 
niirht  on  foot,  concealed  in  deep,  secluded  valleys  by  day.  to 
avoid  the  hostile  savages  who  infested  the  road,  often  leaving 
the  beaten  trace  for  the  unfrequented  routes,  supplied  with  only 
a  sack  of  parched  corn  tor  his  hire,  and  enduring  latigues  in- 
credible, he  at  length,  after  ten  days,  reached  the  llolston  set- 
tlements, two  hundred  miles  from  Boonesborough.  The  en- 
terprise, and  the  daring  perseverance  which  could  accomplish 
this  ha/ardous  journey,  could  not  fail  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  forts,  and  he  soon  returned  with  sup- 
plies, and  one  hundred  pioneer  riflemen.' 

Although  the  county  of  Kentucky  had  been  laid  off  by  law 
nearly  twelve  months,  no  regular  organization  of  the  civil  irov- 

* 

eminent,  had  taken  place  until  after  the  termination  of  the  siege 
of  Boonesborough.  Such  had  been  the  incessant  alarms  and 
dangers  from  the  savages,  that  the  militia  organization  alone 
had  been  carried  into  ellect. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  Indian  incursions  had 
been  in  a  good  degree  suspended,  the  iirst  legal  county  court 
was  regularly  convened  at  Ilarrod's  Station.  It  was  consti- 
tuted of  John  ILO([<\,  presiding  justice ;  and  John  Floyd,  Benja- 
min Logan,  John  Bowman,  and  llichard  Callowny,  (issociate 
justicrx.  Levi  Todd  was  clerk.  The  sheriff  opened  the  court, 
and  the  justices  entered  upon  their  duties.  Militia  officers 
were  commissioned  lor  the  orLrani/ati< >n  ol  a  regiment,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Bowman  proceeded  immediately  to  enroll 
all  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  county. f 

Thus  was  the  jurisdiction  of  \  ir-_rinia  extended  to  the  Mis- 
>issippi  on  the  south  side  of  the  (  )hio  :  ;md  the  infant,  Bepuhlic 
of  Transylvania,  established  nearly  two  years  previously,  was 
-wallowed  up  in  the  county  ol  Kentucky,  and  became  an  inte- 
irral  part  of  the  State  ol  \  irginia.  The  laws  ol  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  state  jurisdiction  superseded  ull  the  former  legis- 
lation by  the  proprietors. 

The  county  of  Kentucky,  as  first  laid  oil',  comprised  all    the 
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countrv  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  west  of  Big  Sandy  Creek 
and  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  with  the  boundary  of  .\ortb 
Carolina  as  its  southern  limit.  Of  course  it  comprised  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Kentucky  River, 
which  had  been  purchased  of  the  Cherokees  by  Colonel  Richard 
Henderson  and  company.  Colonel  Henderson  could  be  rec- 
ognized only  as  a  private  individual,  having  no  right  to  make 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  or  to  purchase  lands  from  them.'1 
Virginia  was  now  an  independent  state,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
royal  charter  she  claimed  the  riirht  and  sovereign!  v  in  the  soil 
to  the  whole  of  the  regions  comprised  in  Transylvania.  The 
Legislature  oi  Virginia  bad  accordingly  refused  to  recognize 
Colonel  Henderson's  purchase  further  than  as  an  extinguish- 
ment of' the  Indian  title  in  favor  of  Virginia ;  in  consideration 
ot  whicb.be  was  subsequently  allowed  a  grant  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  (Ireen  River,  near  the  Ohio,  as  a  re- 
muneration to  him  and  his  associates  for  their  expenditures  pre- 
vious and  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Watauga.f 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  northwestern  settlement  of 
Virginia,  upon  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers,  were  har- 
assed by  the  incursions  of  scalping  parties,  which  prowled 
through  the  country,  committing  such  depredations  and  out- 
rages upon  the  weak  and  unprotected  settlers  as  chance  and 
accident  threw  in  their  power.  But  their  chief  ob|ect  was  to 
supply  themselves  \\ith  horses,  great  numbers  of  which  were 
stolen  bv  them  dunnir  the  summer. 

Cornstalk,  the  threat  Shawanese  warrior,  who  bad  com- 
manded the  confederate  Indians  in  the  battle  ot'  the  Kenhawa 
in  the  fa. II  nt'  17?  1,  had  remained  an  idle  spectator  in  the  present, 
war,  and  was  even  a  friend  of  the  white  men:  but  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  natural  enniit  v  between  the  t  wo  races.;-.  Desirous 
to  avert  the  eilusioii  o(  blood,  he  visited  the  mihtarv  post  at 
1'oint  I '1  en  -ant.  in  compan  v  with  a.  young  Delaware  chief  called 
-•  lied  |  I  a  \\  k,"  to  wa  rn  the  commander  of  approaching  danger. 
In  an  interview  with  Captain  Arhuckle.  Cornsta 
that,  in  consequence  o|  the  l»rm<h  influence,  t 
setting  so  strong  against  the  Americans. that  h 
float  with  it  in  spite  o)  hi<  exertions."  Th 
deemed  il  proper  to  retain  the  two  ehieN  as  hostage 
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could  receive  instructions  from  his  government.  Some  time 
afterward,  the  son  of  Cornstalk,  Ellinipsico,  who  hud  fought  by 
his  side  at  the  Point,  came  to  the  fort  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
his  father's  delay,  lie  was  received  into  the  fort,  and  detained 
also.  A  few  days  afterward,  several  murders  were  committed 
in  the  vicinity  by  hostile  Indians  ;  whereupon  a  number  of  mi- 
litia men,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  murders,  in  a  fit  of  fury  determined,  in  retaliation,  "  to 
kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort.''  With  their  guns  cocked,  breath- 
ing vengeance  and  death  to  any  who  dared  to  interfere,  they 
proceeded  to  execute  their  horrid  design.  Cornstalk  was  en- 
gaged conversing  with  some  of  the  officers,  and  delineating  the 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  upon  the  ground,  when  he  was  ap- 
prised of  their  murderous  intent.  At  their  approach,  Ellinip- 
sico  appeared  agitated,  but  the  veteran  chief  bade  him  not  to 
fear  death:  "My  son,  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen  fit  that  we 
should  die  together,  and  lias  sent  you  here  to  that  end  ;  it  is  his 
will,  lei  us  submit/'  The  murderers  had  now  arrived  ;  the  old 
chief  turned  around  to  meet  them,  when,  shot  through  the  body 
with  seven  balls,  he  fell  and  expired  without  a  struggle.  El- 
linipsico  met  his  fate  with  great  composure,  and  was  shot  upon 
the  seat  in  which  he  was  sitting  when  he  first  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fate.  Red  Hawk  endeavored  to  escape,  but 
was  soon  slain  by  his  pursuers.* 

The  murders  in  this  case  were  perpetrated  by  individuals 
from  a  detachment  of  militia  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  whose  martial  lire  exhausted  itself  in  the  cowardly 
act  which  threw  disgrace  upon  the  arms  of  Virginia.  They 
returned  from  their  tour  of  service  without  once  lacing  an  en- 
emy in  the  field. 

But  such  is  the  spirit  of  inveterate  hostility  which  burns  in 
the  breasts  of  the  frontier  people,  that  the  murder  of  their  friends 
serins  to  crv  continually  lor  vengeance  against  every  individual 
of  the  race.  Thus  died  ingloriously,  bv  the  hand  of  violence, 
one  of'  the  most  talented,  and  one  of  the  bravest  Indian  warriors 
that  ever  lived.  In  cool  courage  and  commanding  talents  he. 
has  never  had  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal. 

A  tew  weeks  more  convinced  the  people  oi  the  newly-or- 
ganized counties  of  \orthwestern  Virginia  that  they  \\ere  not 
lorirotten  by  the  hostile  warriors.  The  savages  had  looked 

uf  Indians,  book  v.,  p.  29. 
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with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  and  its  de- 
struction had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  British  command- 
ant at  Detroit.  A  strong  expedition  for  its  reduction  had  been 
committed  to  the  command  of  the  notorious  renegade,  Simon 
Clirty.  This  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  settle- 
ment forts  on  the  Ohio,  and  had  been  too  strong  for  attack  by 
any  of  the  war  parties  which  had  scoured  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  reduce  it.  a  regular  Indian  arm}'  must  be  col- 
lected, and  well  provider!  with  the  means  of  offensive  warfare. 
This  fort,  formerly  known  as  "  Fort  Fincastle,"  and  now  call- 
ed "Fort  Henry."  stood  on  the  east,  bank  of  the  Ohio  River, 
nearly  live  hundred  yards  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  ('reek, 
and  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  base  of  the  abrupt  hill 
which  rises  east  of  the  present  city  ol  Wheeling.  The  imme- 
diate site  ot'  the  fort  was  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  rising 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  surrounding  creek  and  river 
bottom,  which  was  then  cultivated  as  a  corn-field.  Between 
the  fort  and  the  base  of  the  hill  stood  the  straggling  village, 
composed  of  about  thirty  small  log  dwelling  houses  and  out- 
buildings. The  fort  was  a  parallelogram,  with  two  block- 
houses at  corners,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade  eight 
feet  high.  The  principal  gateway  opened  on  the  east  side, 
next  the  village.  The  garrison  was  a  small  detachment  of 
militia,  kept  inactive  service  under  the  direction  ol  the  colonel 
commandant. 

About  the  first  ol' June,  the  Indian  incursions  and  depivda- 
ti'ins  had  been  mad'-  \\ith  such  boldness  and  frequency,  that 
the  civil  jurisdiction  ceased. ami  martial  law  prevailed  over  all 
the  settlements:  and  such  was  the  apprehension  of  imminent 
danger  from  the  Indians,  that  the  common  saletv  was  a  para- 
mount object;  people  threw  aside  their  private  pursuits,  and 
everv  man  became  an  energetic  soldier. 

Karlv  in  September  it,  was  ascertained  that  an  imme 
d:an  army  was  concentrating  on  the  Sanduskv  Ki\er 
tli"  direction  oi  Simon  dirtv.  who  exercised  unhoimdc< 
ence  over  the  \\  vandots  and  their  confederates.  It  ha 
ascertained,  also,  that  this  Indian  armv  was  well  supplied 
with  arms  and  anmmmlii  >n  hv  (lovernor  Hamilton  a!  Detroit. 
By  this  enlightened  lunctionary  dirtv  \\as  empowered,  il"  he 
saw  proper,  to  grant  protection  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalp- 
ing-knife  to  such  0}  the  western  settlers  as  would  esp«;;-->' 
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the  cause  of  Kniiland.  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown. ' 

The  force  under  Girty  amounted  to  about,  four  hundred  war- 
riors. With  these  duly  provided,  he  set.  out.  and.  to  conceal 
his  real  destination,  he  marched  toward  Kentucky.  Although 
Colonel  Shepherd  suspected  his  object,  and  kept  out  a  detach- 
ment of  the  most  active  and  experienced  scouts,  dirty  suc- 
ceeded in  eluding  them,  and  appeared  suddeidv  before  the 
walls  of  the  fort  before  his  advance  was  discovered.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  September.!  Xot  an  Indian  had  been  seen. 
nor  a  sign  observed,  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day.  when  suspicious  were  first  aroused  as  to  Indians  in  the 
vicinitv.  The  fort  was  put  in  a  state  of  defense,  the  women 
and  children  in  the  vicinity  were  collected  into  it.  and  prepa- 
rations were  matured  to  repel  an  attack.  The  store-house  was 
well  supplied  with  small  arms,  but  deficient  in  ammunition. 
The  garrison  numbered  only  forty-two  effective  soldiers,  in- 
cluding old  men  and  boys. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  first  man  who  ventured  out 
was  shot,  down  bv  the  Indians  in  sight  of  the  fort.  A  negro  in 
company  escaped  to  the  fort,  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  reported 
six  Indians  in  the  corn-field.  Colonel  Shepherd  detached  Cap- 
tain Mason,  with  fourteen  men,  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  He 
proceeded  thmuirh  the  field,  and  finding  no  Indians,  was  about 
to  return,  when  he  was  furiouslv  assailed  on  everv  side  by 
nearly  the  whole  ot  Clirty's  army.  The  captain  and  Ins  men 
endeavored  to  cut.  their  way  through  the  savages  to  the  fort. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  he  lost  more  than  halt  of  Ins  com- 
mand, and  was  severely  wounded  himself'.  Captain  Oirle.  at 
the  head  of  twelve  volunteers,  in  his  attempt  to  cover  the  re- 
treat ot  Captain  Mason.  \\  as  led  into  an  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  thirds  ot' his  men  were  killed.  The  Indians  pressed  tor- 
ward  to  ilie  tort  in  two  extended  lines  :  and  as  thev  advanced 
the  war-whoop  ranr_r  through  the  lines  until  the  welkin  echoed 
\\  ith  the  wild  and  starllimj-  ch>  >rus. 

The  aeiioii  coniiiieneed  hv  a  brisk  fire  o|  rifles  and  musket- 
on, in  the  t  \\  o  sallies,  had  alreadv  lost  more 
riginal  number,  including  two  of  the  In  st  o|- 
he  parties  succeeded  in  re:ichlli'.r  the  Jon. 
wounded  and  concealed,  beyond  reach 
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from  the  garrison.  The  effective  force  in  the  fort  \v;ts  now 
oniv  twelve  hoys,  who  on  that  day  performed  prodigies  of 
valor. 

The  Indians  surrounded  the  i'ort  in  every  direction,  kecpinir 
up  a  hrisk  lire  hy  parties  stationed  in  the  houses  of  the  village, 
and  hehind  fences,  and  in  the  corn-field,  from  which  thev  could 
securely  annoy  the  garrison. 

Alter  an  active  firing  of  an  hour,  dirty  suspended  a  white 
flag  Irom  the  window  of  a  house,  and  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  lort  in  the  name  o|  his  Britannic  majestv.  lie  read  the 
proclamation  ot  Governor  Hamilton,  and  promised  protection 
to  such  ;i<  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  British  cn>\\n.  He 
warned  the  garrison  ot  the  danger  ol  resistance,  and  ridded 
the  usual  tin-eat,  ot' his  inahility  to  restrain  his  savages  in  case 
the  fort  fell  hy  assault.  Colonel  Shepherd  returned  lor  an- 
swer that  lie  could  not  ohtain  possession  of  the  lort  while  an 
American  soldier  remained  to  defend  it.  (lirtv  renewed  his 
proposition  for  surrender,  which  heinir  disregarded,  he  retired, 
and  a  hrisk  lire  was  airain  opened  upon  the  lort.' 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  lire 
was  kept  up,  with  hut  little  intermission,  tor  about  six  hours. 
The  Indians,  elated  with  the  early  successes  of  the  day.  and 
furiously  impatient  to  complete  the  work  of  butchery  in  the 
lort.  tired  at  random  against  the  pickets,  houses,  and  every 
thinir  \\hidi  seemed  in  >helter  a  man.  The  garrison,  on  the 
contrarv,  was  cool  and  deliberate  with  their  lire,  and  everv 
man  and  hov  was  a  marksman  and  a  soldier.  Manv  ot  the 
Indians,  at.  length,  in  their  fury,  rushed  up  to  the  block  houses 
for  the  pui'pose  ot'  lirinir  through  the  lo^s  ;md  openings;  but 
thev  were  soon  compelled  to  retire. 

An  intermission  <>t  an  hour  occurred  about  two  o'clock,  af- 
ter \\hich  the  Indians  renewed  their  exertions.  The  lire  was 
resumed  \\ith  '_rreat  activity,  and  about  t\\enty  Indian-,  with 
i-ails  and  blocks  of  \voo(|.  rushed  to  the  gate  for  the  purpose 
ot  lorcinir  i'  "pen  or  ot  breakm:_r  it  do\\n.  Thev  were  repuls- 
ed. \\  :i!i  the  loss  ot' several  of  their  warrioi's  killed  :  but  the  at- 
tack was  continued  until  ni'j-ht.  Soon  alter  dark  the  Indians 
advanced  within  si\t  v  \  a  rds  o|  the  lort  \\  it h  a  lar:_re  |i >•_<:.  which 
they  had  converted  into  a  cannon,  charged  to  the  nm//.!e  with 
chains,  stone-,  -hii:^  ol  iron,  and  other  hard  substances  taken 
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from  the  Blacksmith  shop  of  the  static  in.  This  was  directed  so 
as  t,»  discharge  its  contents  lull  against  the  gate.  A  crowd  of 
Indians  stood  near  to  uitncss  the  discharge,  The  match  was 
applied,  and  the  explosion  hurst  the  iron-hound  cannon  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  killing  several  ol  the  Indians,  hut  inflicting 
no  injury  on  the  tort.  A  loud  yell  proclaimed  their  disaster, 
and  the  failure  to  injure  the  tort.  The  main  hody  of  the  In- 
dians soon  afterward  retired  trom  the  siege  to  take  food  and 
repose,  while  a  few  prowled  ahout  the  lort  all  night  to  annov 
and  harass  the  garrison. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  fortunately  re-enforced  hy  Colo- 
nel  Swearengen,  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort  safely 
\vith  lonrteen  men.  The  Indians  still  remained  dispersed  over 
the  surrounding  countrv.  committing  such  depredations  and 
murders  as  presented  to  their  rapacitv. 

Xext  morning,  ahout.  dayhreak.  Major  Samuel  M'Cullock, 
already  a  distinguished  frontier  soldier,  arrived  at  the  fort  with 
a  tmop  ot  forty  horsemen  from  Short  Creek.  The  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  troop  dashed  in  through  a  shower  of  hul- 
lets  and  crowds  ot  Indians,  who  attempted  to  intercept  them. 
The  troop  succeeded  in  entering  the.  fort,  in  safety  ;  hut,  their 
hrave  commander,  hy  the  press  oi  the  Indians,  had  heen  sep- 
arated from  his  men.  and  excluded  trom  the  gate.  Jle  \vas 
well  known  to  many  ot  the  Indians,  and  was  deemed  well 
worthy  the  honor  ol  heing  taken  alive  as  one  ot  the  greatest 
trophies.  Twenty  Indians  were  eager  to  intercept,  him;  and 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  his  pursuers  and  dash 
into  the  tort,  he  wheeled  his  charger  and  dashed  swiftly  to- 
ward Wheeling  Hill,  cast  of  the  fort.  He  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  took  doun  the  rid  ire.  determined  to  reach  the 
Short  ('reek  settlement,  it  possihie  :  hut  here  he  was  met  hy 
another  partv  ot  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  who 
'[uicklv  joined  in  pursuit  ot  the  il\  ing  hero,  llr  immediately 
wheeled  and  retraced  hi-  steps,  in  h»pe  ol  finding  some  other 
opening  tor  his  escape  :  hut  he  soon  met  his  first  pursuers  in 
full  chase,  \\lio  had  already  gained  the  top  ot'  the  rnhre.  llis 
situation  was  now  eveedmgU  critical;  surrounded  <>n  t\\o 
side-  hy  his  pursuers,  hemmed  in  on  the  third  side  hy  impend- 
ing chtl's  and  rocky  sleep-,  and  the  fourth  side  presenting  a 
precipice,  nearly  perpendicular,  of  one  hundred  ami  titty  leet 
to  the  channel  of  Wheeling  Creek.  An  instant  decided  his 
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course.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  carefully  adjust- 
ing his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urired  his  horse  to  the  brink  of 
the  bluff,  and  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  Ilavinir, 
bv  the  aetivitv  ot  Ins  horse,  reached  the  base  oj  the  hill  in  safe- 
ty, he  dashed  across  the  creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  pursuers.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of'  the  many  adven- 
tures and  hair-breadth  escapes  incident  to  Indian  warfare.* 

The  escape  o|  Major  M'Culloek  and  the  re-enforcement  re- 
ceived by  the  garrison  decided  the  sieire.  The  Indians  soon 
afterward  assembled  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  set  fire  to  all  the 
houses  and  inelosures  outside  "1  the  fort,  killed  about  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  then  took  up  the  line  ot  march  for 
some  other  theatre  of  action. 

huriiiLT  this  sieire  not  a  man  in  the  fort  \vas  killed,  and  only 
one  slightly  wounded  by  the  enemv.  Hut  the  whole  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  whites  in  this  incursion  was  severe.  Of'  forty- 
two  men  in  the  tort  on  the  11101-111111:  of  the  'J7th,  twentv-three 
were  killed  in  the  corn-field  bed  ire  the  s:eire  commenced.  Two 
men.  \\lio  had  been  sent  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  'Jlifh.  were  killed  bv  the  Indians.  Mr.  Duke,  son-in- 
law  of  Colonel  Shepherd,  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the 
evening  of  the  'J7th.  in  attempting  to  reach  the  fort.  Thus  the 
whole  loss  of  the  \\  bites  was  twenty-six  killed  and  live  wound- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  enemx  was  not  correctly  known,  as  ihev 
alwa  vs  remove  I  heir  dead  :  but  it  was  variously  estimated  from 
MX!  v  tc  i  one  hundred  killed. 

Those  \\  ho  took  a  conspicuous  pa  rt  in  the  defense  of  Wheel- 
ing Fort,  and  distinguished  themselves  for  couraire  and  intre- 
pidit  v.  were  Colonel  Shepherd,  Silas  ami  Rbene/er  /.ane.  John 
Caldwell.  men  of  the  first  standing  and  influence  in  the  west- 
ern settlements  :  also,  A  bra  m  I  Jokers.  John  Linn,  Joseph  l»i'_rLr^, 
and  lloherf  Leminoii,  expert  Indian  li:_rhter<.  and  noted  on  the 
Irontiers.  V,r  miM  \\  e  omit  that  heroic  and  dexoted  'j\r\. 
Fh/.a  !  "•!  1 1  '/ane,  xv  ho  offered  herself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  brin^ 
a  ke'j  "|  powder.  durur_:  the  sieire.  from  a  building  sixtv  vards 
distant  HI!  '  the  fort,  1"  x\hn-h  she  fortunatelv  returned  unhurt, 
amid  a  shower  of  bullets. t  During  the  remainder  of  the  sit"_re 
she  xvas  coiitiniiallv  eir_ra'_red,  with  other  females,  in  runniir_T 
bullets,  rendering  assistance  m  every  ijuarter.  ami  b\-  \\onls 
and  example  intu<m:_r  ne\\  lite  and  courage  into  the  soldiers. 
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In  the  mean  time.  Major  (Murk  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  defense  of  the  whole  northwestern  frontier  ot  \  irginia,  as 
well  as  of  Kentnrky.  Auxiliary  to  his  contemplated  opera- 
tions during  the  summer  ot  1777.  he  had  disj>atehed  secretly 
two'spies  by  the  names  of  Moore  and  Dunn,  and  front  them  had 
learned  the  state  of  thin  ITS  at  the  remote  British  posts  of  I  Vtroit. 
\  incennes,  and  Kaskaskia.  lie  was  convinced  that  they  were 
the  true  source  of  all  the  Indian  hostilities  against  the  settle- 
ments of  Kentucky,  and  lie  hud  conceived  the  secret  design  of 
leading  an  expedition  against  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  1st 
of  ()ctoher.  lie  left  Kentucky  on  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  consult  with  the  Executive  Council  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  western  inhabitants.  He  proceeded  to  Williams- 
burg.  and  on  the  10th  of  December  he  first  disclosed  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  his  proposed  plan  of  a  secret 
expedition  ULruinst  those  British  posts,  and  especially  against 
Kaskaskia.  Alter  several  conferences  with  the  governor  and 
Executive  Council,  and  alter  due  consideration  of  all  his  plans 
for  the  reduction  of  those  posts,  they  approved  the  plan,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  sustain  him  in  the  attempt.  He  \\us 
commissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the  service  of  A  irginia.  with 
authority  to  raise  troops  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth. 
They  also  obligated  themselves  to  use  their  etlorts  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Legislature  to  procure  a  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  for  each  man  who  should  serve  in  the  ex- 
pedition. ' 

[A.D.  177N.J  Having  received  authority  for  supplies  and 
transports  from  Ceneral  Hand  at  Fort  Pitt,  he  set  out  for  that 
post,  preparatory  to  further  operations  toward  or'_runi/nr_:'  IPS 
cxpediti"  in. 

HI,  the  -1th  of  February  Colonel  Clark  set  out  for  Fort  Pill 
to  make  arranifiuents  for  his  expedition* and  to  levy  troops  in 
the  \\estfTii  settlements  near  Fort  Redstone,  which  was  then 
claimed  bv  \  irirmia.  Major  \\  ilham  15.  Smith  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  Il'>l-t"ii  settlements,  while  Captains  Leonard 
Heli  i.  .loseph  Bowman.  William  Ilurrod.  and  several  other,-- 
were  sent  to  other  counties  west  of'  the  Blue  Ridge  to  reeniit 
ineii  for  the  expedition.  F::<-h  ot  these  \\;is  instructed  to  mei  ; 
him.  With  h;s  respective  company,  on  the  Monoirjahela.  At 
length  Colone]  ('lark  descended  the  river  in  hoaK  lr>m  FO>-J 
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Pitt,  wit.li  his  recruits,  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  was 
detained  several  weeks,  encamped  upon  '•  Corn  Island,"  recruit- 
ing his  forces  and  completing  his  preparations  tor  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  commission.  Here  lie  received  an  important  ac- 
cession to  his  little  army  of  twenty  volunteers  from  Kentucky, 
under  Captain  Montgomery. 

All  things  being  in  readiness,  about  the  middle  of  June  he 
descended  the  river  with  less  than  two  hundred  men  in  barges, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  point  "within  sixty  miles  of  its  mouth. 
Here  Colonel  (Mark  determined  to  disembark  his  troops,  and 
make  a  rapid  and  secret  march  across  the  country,  so  as  more 
certainly  to  surprise  the  post  of  Kaskaskia.  Alter  a  hazardous 
and  tedious  march  through  the  unfrequented  wilderness  of  wet 
lowlands,  he  at  length  reached  Kaskaskia  in  safety. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  military  operations  of  this 
division  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  the  reduction  of  the  British 
posts  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  of  this  work,  "will  be  found  in  book  hi.,  ('hap.  iv.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  whole  of  the  British  posts  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  west  of  Detroit  were  subdued  by  Colonel  (Mark  and 
his  brave  associates  during  the  following  month  of  July.  The 
authority  of  Virginia  was  acknowledged  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  country  was  embraced  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
of  \  irgmia,  under  the  name  of  the  "  count  v  of  Illinois."  Many 
of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  between  the  Wabash  and  the 
I  pper  Mississippi  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  amity 
with  Colonel  ( ']a  rk.  and  ceased  thei  r  hostilities  airainst  the  Iron- 
tier  settlements  of  \irgima."'  Captain  John  Todd  was  ap- 
pointed first,  civil  and  military  commandant,  and  lieutenant- 
coli >nel  i it  the  county."|" 

The  capture  of  Kaskaskia  and  other  northwestern  British 
posts  served  to  rouse  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  greater  ex- 
ertion- in  harassing  the  frontier  population  east  and  south  of 

'lie  (  MHO.      Although    tor  a  time,  his   operations    in    Kentuckv 

i  . 

and  Illinois  were  paralyzed  hv  this  unexpected  disaster  to  his 
majesty's  arms,  he  resolved  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  British 
flaLr.  and  add  new  laurels  to,  his  own  bro\v.;j 

With  this  resol ut  ion  he  concent  rated  all  his  torces.  and  called  in 
all  his  savage  allies,  tor  the  contemplated  recapture  of  the  Brit- 
ish posts  on  the  \\  a  bash  and  in  the  Illinois  count  ry.  together  with 

K.'iitui'ky,  i>.  >;';.  t  M"'in,  p.  ii.">.  !  M>  m,  p.  -  >,  -I 
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the  rebel  Virginians  who  held  possession  of  them.  \\  ith  eighty 
British  regulars,  and  a  la  r  ire  force  ol  Indian  \\arrmrs.  he  ad- 
vanced to  \  incennes.  and  took  possession  ot  the  post  without 
resistance  :  but  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  afterward  when  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  torce  to  Colonel  Clark, 
and  proceed  a  prisoner  ot  war  to  the  capital  of  \  ir^inia,  where 
he  and  others  ol  his  subordinates  were  put  in  close  confine- 
ment as  a  retaliation  lor  their  past  cruelties.' 

The  Cherokees,  instituted  by  his  agents,  had  attain  resumed 
hostilities  against  the  trontier  settlements  of  \orth  Carolina, 
and  Colonel  Shell) V,  at  the  head  ol  a  victorious  a rmy.  had  over- 
run their  country  with  lire  and  sword,  destroying  no  less  than 
eleven  towns,  besides  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  capture  of  a  larire  supply  of  stores  and  iroods.  valued  at 
£20,000,  which  had  been  provided  by  his  "  majesty's  agents" 
for  distribution  at  a  general  council  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern Indians,  which  was  to  convene  at  the  mouth  ot  Tennessee 
in  the  sprini:  ol  1 771). f 

Thus  were  terminated  forever  the  hostile  operations  ol  ( I  re  at 
Britain  in  the  Illinois  country.  Irom  the  \\  abash  to  the  .Missis- 
sippi ;  vet  many  years  elapsed  before  the  strong-holds  o{  her 
power  were  demolished  northeast  of  the  Wa.bash.^ 

The  settlements  on  the  Moiion^ahela.  and  I'pper  Ohio,  al- 
though creeled  into  counties  as  earlv  as  January,  1777.  had 
been  so  continually  harassed  by  Indian  hostilities,  that  courts 
and  civil  Lfovernment  had  been  entirely  neglected  until  April 
ol  the  following  year.  DuriiiLT  this  period  of' more  than  fifteen 
months,  the  militia  of' the  three  newly-oriranixed  counties  had 
been  held  under  marching  orders,  \\ith  but  little  intermission. 
the  tith  of  April,  177*.  Martial  law  superseded  the  civil 
>rit  v  :  and  the  I  )i  strict  ol  \\  est  Augusta  \\  as  a  LI  a  in.  to  all 
intents,  a  military  colony,  wh"llv  absorbed  in  defensive  opera- 
te nis  li  ir  the  general  safet  v. 

\  et  at  this  earlv  period,  and  in  the  infancy  ot  the  western 
settlements,  the  people,  true  \<>  the  principles  of  liberty,  were 
jealous  of  military  power,  although  its  exercise  had  been  neces- 
sary ior  the  public  safety  and  the  protection  of  (he  inhabitants 

'  .1'  i!    rani's  Cnnvspniifli'W.'.   Kriti.lul|.li-H  cililiim.  ]>.  I'M    Hi!'.  t  M<  in   |.    !.i:i 
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from  savage  incursions.  Alter  the  first  respite  from  Indian 
alarms  and  (lander,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  held  its  re'_r- 
ular  term  early  in  April.  (  >n  the  second  day  oi  court,  ( 'olonel 
Shepherd  \vas  formally  arraigned  before  the  court,  cliar'jod 
\vith  liaviii'jr  established  martial  law  during  the  recess.  The 
colonel  pleaded  the  public  danger  and  the  necessity  of  the 
times  as  his  justilieation,  and  the  court,  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, disc  harmed  him.  and  the  complaint  \\as  dismissed.' 

In  these  early  times,  licensed  attorneys,  as  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  a  court  of  |usticc.  were  unknown.  While  courts 
arc  unsophisticated  hy  leiral  quibbles  and  technicalities,  the 
administration  of  justice  is  simple  and  easy  :  but  as  civilization 
and  IcLfal  lore  pervert  the  ends  of  justice,  the  other  adjuncts 
become  necessary  to  clear  away  the  mist  thrown  before  the 
mental  vision.  It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  November. 
177^,  that  I'hilip  Pendleton  and  tleori^e  Brent  were  admitted 
as  the  first  attorneys,  and  licensed  to  practice  in  the  court  of 
Ohio  county.  At  the  same  time,  the  state  required  an  attorney 
to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law.  and  I'hilip  Pendleton  was 
appointed  first  attorney-generalf  for  the  District  of  West  Au- 
gusta. 

Duriii'-T  the  spring  and  summer  of  177^.  Indian  hostilities 
upon  the  1  pper  Ohio  and  upon  the  Monoirjahela  were  partial- 
ly suspended,  and  civil  ^"Vernmenf  resumed  its  supremacv. 
lieleased  tri>m  imminent  danger  and  con-lant  alarm,  the  peo- 
ple had  leisure  1"  applv  themselves  to  domestic  concerns,  in 
the  improvement  ot  their  farms  and  dwellings,  in  cultivating 
fields  and  'gardens,  and  in  rearing  their  stock  and  multiplying 
d'  'inestic  animal<. 

Tiie  people  of  Kentucky  were  less  fortunate.  In  this  quar- 
ter the  Indians  commenced  their  inclusions  early  in  .lanuarv  : 
and.  witli  occasional  remissions,  they  were  continued  until  the 
close  ot  the  year.  Their  principal  operations,  howexer.  were 
directed  a<_:ain-t  tl;e  I'orl  of  Bocneshomuirh.  Th:-  was  the 
most  e\]iosed  of  the  three  principal  station-,  and  appeared  to 
lie  an  o|)]eci  o)  peculiar  aversion  to  the  savai_res.  who  directed 
all  their  elli  irts  to  it-  desi  ruction. 

.\nio|i'_r  then-  fir>t  "pcrahon-;  \\  a  -  the  capture  o(  ('aptam 
Oa.niel  lioone.  \\ith  a  detacliincut  of  twent-seven  7uen,  at  the 
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Blue  Licks,  \vhilc  making  salt  tor  the  inhabitants.  Such  had 
been  the  harassing  incursions  of  the  savages  during  the  past 
year,  that  most  of  the  settlements  near  the  Kentucky  Iviver 
had  heroine  almost  destitute  ot  the  requisites  lor  sustaining  lite. 
Among  the  j>rivations  most  seiisihly  felt,  was  the  want  of  salt. 
As  the  Indians  generally  ahstain  from  their  incursions  during 
the  winter,  Captain  Daniel  Boone  proposed  to  take  a  party  of 
thirty  men  and  go  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  Iviver. 
and  make  salt  to  supply  the  stations.  lie  set  out  on  this  expe- 
dition about  the  1st  of  January,  and  continued  making  salt 
and  sending  it  in  to  the  settlements  until  the  7th  of  February, 
when  he  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians  on  their  way  to  Boonesborough.  Alone  in  the  woods, 
in  quest  of  game  for  his  salt-makers,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  deemed  it  expedient  to  enter  into  a  capitulation  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  who  were 
at  the  salt-lick.  The  Indians  promised  to  spare  their  lives  and 
to  give  them  good  treatment  while  prisoners.  Xor  did  they 
violate  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 

This  band  of  Indians,  exceeding  one  hundred  in  number, 
elated  with  their  success,  without  any  loss,  determined  to  return 
with  their  prisoners  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami  Iviver. 
In  March  following,  Boone  and  ten  ot  his  men  were  inarched 
to  Detroit,  the  headquarters  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British 
commandant.'  During  his.  captivity.  Boone  had  succeeded  in 
warmly  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Indians,  so  that  they  re- 
fused  to  deliver  him  up  to  Governor  Hamilton  for  a  ransom  ot 
one  hundred  pounds  :  and  soon  alter  their  return  to  their  towns 
on  the  Miami,  lie  was  adopted  as  a  son  into  ihe  family  ot'  one 
ot  the  principal  chiefs.  He  remained  amonir  them  greatlv  ca- 
ressed, and  accompanied  them  in  manv  oi  their  hunting  excur- 
sions and  rambles  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  ( )hio. 
\  et  no  proper  opportunity  for  escape  occurred  unlil  the  middle 
ot  June.  At  this  time  there  were  at  their  town  of  Chillicothe 
tour  hundred  and  iilty  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  most 
frightful  manner,  and  reads  to  march  against  Boonesborough. 
He  now  resolved  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  apprise  his  country- 
men and  friends  ot'  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  (  >n 
the  I'ith  of  June,  he  set.  out  earlv  in  the  morning,  as  usual,  tor 
a  hunt.  With  the  utmost  expedition,  he  directed  his  course  to- 

'   Miirsli.-ilJ  -  K. /murky,  vol.  i  ,  p.  :,<',.  .'.7.     Also,  IJutl.-r,  i>.  05. 
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ward  Boonesborough.  where  he  arrived  in  five  davs.  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  sustained  by  one  smirk- 
meal,  which  he  had  concealed  under  his  blanket.'  Kverv 
preparation  was  immediately  made  to  place  the  fort  in  a  proper 
state  of  defense,  toward  which  his  presence  \\as  equal  to  the 
aid  ot  a  host.  Boone's  escape  caused  the  Indians  to  deter 
their  intended  expedition  for  nearlv  a  month.  This  postpone- 
ment, beinic  known  to  Captain  Boom-,  he  set  out  with  a  party 
ol  nineteen  chosen  men  to  surprise'  Chillicothe.  an  Indian  town 
on  Paint  Creek,  a  tributary  ol  the  Scmto.  Having  advanced 
within  lour  miles  ot  the  town,  he  encountered  a  party  ot  twenty 
Indians,  and  alter  killing  one  and  wounding  two  ot  them,  he 
captured  all  their  plunder  and  horses,  without  losing  a  man, 
and  returned  by  a  lorced  march  to  Boonesborough.  In  his  re- 
turn he  fell  upon  the  trail  of  the  main  Indian  army,  commanded 
by  Captain  Duquesne,  a  French  ollicer,  within  one  day's  march 
ot  their  destination. 

On  the  Sth  of  August  this  formidable  force  was  bi-lore  the 
fort,  with  a  demand  for  its  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  "  Brit- 
annic majesty."  Two  davs'  consideration  was  requested  and 
irrantcd.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  liftv  men:  the  subject 
was  considered  in  a.ll  its  bearings,  and  at  length  the  answer 
returned  was,  "  \\  e  are  determined  to  defend  our  fort  as  long 
as  a.  man  of  us  lives."  This  answer  was  proclaimed  aloud  by 
Captain  Boone  Irom  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  to  the  list- 
enmir  commander  ot  the  Indian  host.  To  this  Captain  Boone 
subjoined  his  own  personal  thanks  lor  the  notice  given  him  ot 
the  intended  attack,  and  the  tune  allowed  to  prepare  his  de- 
tense.T  Captain  Duquesne  then  slated  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
injure  or  rob  them  ;  that  his  orders  from  (io\emor  Hamilton 
uere  to  take  the  garrison  prisoners  ot  uar:  and  that,  it  nine 
ol  the  priii' M  pa  I  persons  would  conn-  out  and  t  real  \\  ith  him.  he 
would  do  them  no  violence,  but  return  home  with  the  prisoners, 
or,  it  thev  \\oiild  swear  allegiance  to  ins  Britannic  ma|estv,  he 
would  release  them.  Kverv  artilicc  tadinir  to  decov  the  gar- 
rison Irom  their  stronir-hold,  the,  attack,  at  length  commenced, 
was  kept  up  \\  ith  but  little  intermission  tor  nine  days.  During 
tli  is  time  an  at  tempi  \\  as  made,  under  the  direction  o|  the  French 
engineers,  to  lav  a  mine  under  the  tort  trmii  the  river  bank. 
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This  was  discovered  ;uid  prevented.  At  length,  on  the  VJIMh 
oi  August,  the  sie!_re  was  abandoned,  and  the  Indian  army  re- 
turned without  IiaviiiLT  accomplished  the  irreat  ohject  oi'  their 
campaign."  Durinir  the  investment,  the  defense  had  been  vig- 
orous and  unremitting.  Only  two  men  were  killed,  and  four 
wounded  in  the  fort.  The  Indians  had  thirty-seven  killed,  and 
many  more  wounded.  Alter  the  Indians  retired  the  people 
picked  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-live  pounds  of  leaden  bullets 
which  had  fallen,  besides  those  which  had  buried  themselves 
in  the  lo<js  and  palisades. f  Such  are  the  evidences  of  the  nn- 
tirinir  eilbrts  with  which  the  savaire  host  urired  their  attacks. 

This  was  the  only  important  Indian  incursion  during  this 
year  on  the  extensive  frontier  of  Western  Virginia,  other  op- 
erations being  most  probably  diverted  bv  Colonel  Clark. 

For  the  protection  of  the  settlements  upon  the  I'pper  Ohio 
and  upon  the  Monongahela  more  cllcclually.  (leneral  M'Intosh, 
of  the  Federal  army,  early  in  the  spring  of  177s.  had  descend- 
ed the  river  from  Fort  Pitt,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars  and 
militia,  and  erected  a  stockade  fort  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  hall  a  mile  below  the  mouth  ot  Big  Heaver  Creek,  and 
about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt.  The  tort  was  defended 
by  stroii IT  bastions,  and  mounted  with  one  six-pounder  cannon. 
The  post  was  called  ••  For!  M'Intosh."  in  honor  of  the  general. 
It  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain,  terminating  in  a  rocky 
parapet,  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  having  a  most 
commanding  position.  It  was  directlv  in  the  line  of  the  war- 
path leading  to  the  settlements  on  the  west  side  of  the  -Monon- 
gahela.;!; 

Late  in  the  autumn.  General  M'Tntosh  received  orders  Irom 
the  Federal  'government  to  march  a.  strong  force  against  ihe 
\\'yandot  towns  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Sandusky  River, 
situated  about  one  hundred  and  seventv  miles  wesl  ot  Fort 
M'Intosh.  It  was  not  until  late  that  the  troops  were  put  in 
motion,  when  the  ireiieral  set  out  with  one  thousand  men. 
Advancing  by  slow  and  regular  marches,  he  was  overtaken 
by  winter,  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  M'lnlosh,  and  upon  the 
head  waters  ot  the  Tuscarawas.  Mere,  on  account  ot  the 
lateness  o|  the  season  and  the  inclemency  o]  the  weather,  the 
conned  <.j  \\  a r  deemed  it  expedient  to  suspend  the  inarch,  and 
deter  lurther  operations  until  spring. 

'   V,  i-sl   .     ,  K,  m      :  ,.  •.  ,1.  j.,  p.  i;-j          »   I.!    in.  |  S  <:  Doil.lri.l  :,  ,  ;..  iin,  -J-1 1. 
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The  expedition  against  the  Saiuluskv  towns  was  ac.curdiiiLT- 
Iv  postponed,  ;ind  a  stockade  post  was  erected  upon  the  TII-- 
earawas.  just  helow  the  mouth  o|  Sandy  ('reek.  and.  in  honor 
of  the  President  of  Congress,  it  was  called  ••  Fort  l/iurens." 

Colonel  John  Gibson,  with  one  hundred  and  titty  men,  de- 
tached as  a  garrison,  took  command  of  the  fort,  and  General 
31'liitosh.  with  the  residue  of  the  troops,  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.' 

This  was  the  iirst  advance  of  the  white  man's  po\ver  west 
and  north  ot  the  (Him:  and  although  the  Indians  had  relaxed 
their  operations  a urai nst  the  frontier  settlements,  it  was  not  their 
intention  to  permit  the  enemy  thus  quietly  to  orcnpv  their  coiin- 
trv,  and  they  left,  untried  no  etlort  to  capture  the  post  and  de- 
strov  the  feeble  garrison. 

[A.D.  177'J.]  It  was  early  in  .lanuary  following  when  they 
made  their  tirst  hostile  movement  against  Fort  Laurens.  and 
the  investment  was  continued  williont  intermission  until  sprinir. 
Early  in  January  the  Iirst  party  of  Indians  appeared  before  the 
tort,  and  before  they  had  been  seen  succeeded  in  drawing  a 
portion  ot  the  garrison  into  a  disastrous  ambuscade.  Con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  hi^li  i^rass,  they  sent  a  number"  ot 
horses,  with  bells  on  their  necks,  to  n-ra/e  near  the  tort.  The 
horses  continued  tor  some  time  in  si^hl  ot  the  tort,  and  no  In- 
dians appearing,  the  comma  nda  nt  was  induced  to  order  oui  a 
latiLMie  party  ot  sixteen  men  to  secure  the  horses.  Thev  had 
advanced  but  a.  lew  hundred  yards,  when,  by  a  sudden  lire' 
troin  the  concealed  Indians,  tourteen  ot  them  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  and  the  remaining  t  \\  o  \\ere  taken  prisoners.  Such 
was  the  beirinilinLT  ol  the  SICLTC  ot  Fol'l  Latirens. 

The  same  e\'enniL!"  the  savages  appeared  in  ii'i'eat  lorce.num- 
beriiiLr,  according  to  estimate,  at  least  er_rht  hundred  and  lortv 
v.  arriors.  Thev  continued  to  surround  the  tort  \\iih  detached 
parties  tor  nearly  si\  weeks,  entireK  cnttiii'.!'  oil  ail  coiniiiiini- 
cation  u;th  I'l'i'tM-liitosh  or  the  settlements  belo\v  For!  Pitt. 
I  hiring  this  lane  they  kepi  the  ^a  rn>«  >n  in  ci  <\\\  inua  I  alarm  and 
constant  watching  b\  their  incessant  attacks  an,]  threatened 
assaults. 

In  .March  thev  had  disappeai'ed  for  some  days,  and  the  com- 
mandant, in  the  vain  hope  that  thev  had  retired  t,i  their  1o\\ns. 
permitted  Colonel  Clark,  ot  the  Penns\  Ivania  line.  \\  ith  a  iruard. 
to  escort  twelve  in\aliils  to  I^M'!  .M-ln!«-!i.  I5nt  the  party  had 
'  Scr  Dud.Iri.k'r's  Indian  \\  urs,  ;..  -JUi. 
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not  advanced  two  miles  from  the  fort,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  at  the  first  lire  fourteen  men 
were  killed:  tour  only  escaped.  Their  bodies,  horribly  man- 
gled, were  left  unburied  on  the  plain,  to  be  devoured  by  wolves. 

So  close  had  been  the  siege  during  the  winter,  that  the  bones 
of  those  killed  in  January,  in  sight  ol  the  fort,  remained  unburi- 
ed, and  were  devoured  by  wolves.* 

Settlements  had  extended  rapidly  in  Kentucky,  and  the  resi- 
dent population  in  all  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio  could  not  be 
less  than  live  thousand  souls,  besides  hundreds  of  visitors  and 
transient  persons.  Organized  civil  government  had  been  in 
operation  nearly  two  years,  hundreds  of  settlements  had  been 
made,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  improvements 
barely  sufficient  to  establish  a  claim,  or  inchoate  title,  to  the 
land  ;  the  extent  and  bounds  of  each  claim  Avere  undefined,  and 
conflicting  interests  of  individuals  required  adjudication  to  con- 
firm and  ratify  the  claims  in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 
For  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at  its  last  session, 
had  created  a  Court  of  Commissioners  to  examine  and  adjudi- 
cate upon  all  claims.  <>r  inchoate  titles,  having  their  inception 
anterior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  177S.  Tins  court  held  its 
sessions  alternately  in  the  different  settlements  during  the  sum- 
mer ol  177!*.  and  at  the  close  ol  the  year  the  commissioners 
had  adjudicated  no  less  than  three  thousand  claims.  Such  had 
been  the  progress  ol  pioneer  emigrants  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  177S  in  Kentucky.  Other  acts  of  the  Legislature 
had  made  ample  provision  lor  pre-emption  rights  subsequent 
to  that  timc.f 

It  was   about  the  first  of  April,  this   vear.  that  the  firs)    per- 

• 
manent  settlement  was  made  on  the  present  site  ol    Lexington, 

in  Fayette  coiintv.  It  was  hei/un  bv  Knsign  lloberf  Patterson 
and  twenty-live  men  from  llarrod's  Station.  The  houses,  or 
lo^r  cabins,  were  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  and  connected  bv  a 
strong  picket  inclosure.  Jt  w;t<  sonii  occupied  bv  the  lamihes 
ol  James  Masterson,  -Mapr  John  Morrison,  the  M'Connels, 
Lindsays,  and  others. £  About,  the  same  time,  Bryant's  Station, 

'    I).,  l.lri  L-r's   Xotrs,   I>.   -Jir,, 

'   Ti      i  'n'irt  «f  I.ini'l  (.'niiniii.-siMii.-rs  in  Kentucky,  in  ]?7!>,  \v:i<  cnnstil  nt.-il  nf  Williiun 
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five  miles  northeast  ot  Lexington,  was  begun,  and  several 
others  in  the  vicinity  of  Danville.  Many  other  stations  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Licking  River,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
sources  of  the  Elk-horn,  and  upon  the  sources  of  (ireen  River, 
and  Rollins:  Fork  of  Salt  River,  \vere  also  commenced  about 
this  time. 

The  older  stations  became  the  principal  resort  of  emigrants 
and  new-comers,  and  their  population  \vas  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  except  near  the 
tails,  was  avoided  by  emigrants  as  an  exposed  irontier,  where 
families  were  not  sate  from  Indian  outrage. 

About  midsummer  the  Indians  resumed  their  incursions,  dis- 
tributed in  small  marauding  parties  from  five  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber, which  penetrated  every  settlement,  infested  the  roads  near 
the  stations,  occasionally  capturing  a  prisoner,  taking  a  scalp, 
or  firing  upon    such   as   came  "within   their  reach.      By  such 
means  the  Indians  succeeded  in  keeping  the    inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm,  and  compelling  the  families  to  con- 
centrate around  the  stations  for  protection  from  secret  attacks. 
But  the  most  disastrous  event  upon  the  frontiers  of  Kentucky, 
durini:  this   summer,  \vas  the  defeat  and  massacre  ot  Colonel 
lxo(b_rers  and  a  detachment  of  ninety  men.  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Little  Miami.      This  defeat,  in  its  eflects  upon  the  frontier 
settlements,  was  tar  more  disastrous  than  any  thing  which  had 
been  experienced  from  the  Indians  since  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  the  Kenhawa.      Colonel  David  Rodders  and  Captain  Robert 
Ijenham.  agents    tor    the    supplv  of  the   western  posts,  had   re- 
turned from  \ew  ( )rleans  in  charge  of  two  large  keels  freighted 
with  an  abundant  supply   of   military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
provisions   lof   the    western    posts,  with  a  complement  ot   one 
hundred  men.      About  the  first  ot  June,  having  recovered  Irom 
the    l:i!i'_me    of'  a.  |on'_r  and  toilsome  vova'_re  up  the  .Mississippi 
and  nhio  Rivers,  Colonel  Rodders   set    out   from  the  "falls"  to 
coi  H|I  irt  the  supplies  up  the  Ohio  to  Fort  I 'in.      Xear  the  mouth 
of    the  Little  .Miami,  he  beheld  a   number  ol    Indians  in  canoes 
and  u|"iii    raits  floating   out  oi    the  Miami,  which  \\as   then    in 
flood  trom  recent   rams.      As  he  approached,  the  Indians  retired 
behind  a.  cop<e  "I    willows  near  the  mouth,  and  the  brave    but 
unfortunate;  Colonel    Rodders    resolved    t»   attack  them.      The 
boats   were    landed,  and    his    men   \\ere    ordered  to   attack  the 
snvaues  on  shore.      In  their  advance  thev  were  soon  led  into  a 
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clangorous  ambuscade  just  beyond  the  willows,  where  his  men 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  more  than  lour  hundred  Indians. 
( 'iilnnel  Ixodgers,  at.  the  bead  of  his  men.  fought  to  1.1  ie  last  :  but 
the  Indians,  in  a  furious  ousel  with  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knite.  soon  dispatched  about  ninety  men,  including  their  com- 
mander.  Only  two  escaped  to  the  boats,  and  six  or  eiirht  siib- 
se(|iiently  made  their  way  to  the  falls.  The  whole  amount  of 
stores  and  supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savaires  :  one  boat 
was  ultimately  recovered. 

To  revenge  this  disaster,  and  to  protect  the  settlements 
from  the  frequent  incursions  of  marauding  parties.  kno\vn  to 
lie  Shawanese  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Si-ioto 
Rivers,  the  people  o|  Kentucky  planned  a  mounted  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John  Dowman.  against  these 
Shawanese  towns,  and  especially  that  known  as  ( 'hillicothe. 
About  the  middle  ol  Jnlv.  the  expedition,  comprising  nearlv 
two  hundred  of  the  best,  men  in  Kentucky,  set  out  for  the,  de- 
voted town.  Alter  a  rapid  march,  they  arrived  near  the  first 
Indian  town  unobserved.  The  town  and  all  its  inhabitants 
might  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  veiiLreanee  :  but  bv  some 
extraordinary  mismanagement  or  indecision  of  the  commander, 
they  utterly  iailed  to  accomplish  this  object.  Assailed  bv  a 
panic  more  formidable  than  the  savage  warriors,  Colonel  Mow- 
man  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  maintained  under  a  galling 
pursuit  and  lire  from  a  tew  savages  for  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  until  they  reached  the  Ohio  liiver.  Several  of  their 
number  had  fallen  under  the  Indian  lire  during  the  retreat,  and 
lelt  their  bones  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  others  were  se- 
verelv  wounded.  The  iii|ury  sustained  bv  the  enemv  was  m- 
ci  msiderable.  ' 

f  the  uTcat  sources  o|    Indian  invasion  and  of  hos- 
on bad   been  broken  up  bv  the  capture  of  tin.-   Mrit- 
and  in  the  Illinois  country,  and  the 
ilton,   who    \\as    now  secure    m   the 
.t      -Many  of  the  western  tribes  had 
eace    and    friendship    with    Colonel 
rarv  quietude   to    the    frontier 
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languished,  be^an  to  revive  with  renewed  ardor.  The  terrors 
of  the  Indian  waned  in  the  distant  horixon,  and  autumn  ionnd 
hundreds  of  families  aurain  on  the  road  lor  the  Monon<r;ihela, 
besides  hundreds  who  had  advanced  tr«'m  that  region  down  to 
Kentucky,  admitted  to  be  the  paradise  ot  all  the  \\esl.  AI- 
readv,  during  the  last  spring,  while  Indian  hostilities  lor  a  time 
had  been  suspended,  more  than  a  thousand  emigrants  had 
reached  Kentuckv  from  the  MoiiolilTuhela  ;  and  before  the  re- 
cession of  the  spring  floods,  three  hundred  larire  lamilv  boats 
had  arrived  at  the  falls,  ail  freighted  with  emigrants  for  the 
interior  of  Kentucky.  For  months  together,  trains  of  wagons, 
ten  or  fifteen  in  number,  mitrht  be  seen  daily  departing  trom 
"the  falls"  for  dillereiit  parts  of  the  interior  settlements,  lie- 
lore  the  last  of  (  )ctober  there  had  been  established  six  "sta- 
tions" on  Bear-irrass  Creek,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred 
men. '[ 

The  rapid  increase1  of  population  exhausted  the  limited  sup- 
plies of  food  in  the  country,  and  a  dearth  ensued.  Corn,  ami 
everv  article  <>|  provisions  lor  family  consumption,  became  re- 
markably scarce,  with  the  price  increased  indue  proportion. 
In  December,  corn  was  worth  fitly  dollars  per  bushel  in  Conti- 
nental money,  and  before  the  first  ot  March  lollowin^  its  value 
had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-live  dollars,  which  price 
was  sustained  until  opening  sprmi:'  supplied  other  means  ot  sus- 
tenance. This  was  a  memorable  period  tor  emiu'rants  to  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  midst  o|  an  inclement  winter,  without  meat,  ex- 
cept that  obtained  from  the  lorest.  without  bread,  for  the  store 
of  wheat  was  exhausted,  and  corn,  the  onl\  substitute,  one 
hundred  and  sixtv-live  dollars  a  bushel  '  This,  indeed,  was  m 
depreciated  paper  nionev  :  but,  this  was  their  circulating  me- 
dium. The  condition  ot  all  classes  of  people  was  alarming  in 
the  extreme  :  all  were  compelled  in  subsist  upon  such  rot. is  and 
vegetables  as  could  be  procured  ;  upon  the  lle-h  of  the  deer, 
the  bear,  and  the  wild  lurkev,  or  such  .ither  animals  as  the 
hunter  e.uild  procure.  Milk,  butter,  and  curd,  to  those  pos- 
sessed o|  domestic  stock,  alliifded  a  LTi'aletul  vai'iel\  in  their 
dailv  fare;  but  bread,  ho\ve\er  coarse.  \\  as  the  luxurv  of  hut 
few.t 

The  same  stale  ot  scarcity  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
frontier  line  tor  live  hundred  miles.  The  pressure  was  not 

*   Hutl.'r's  KrnUi'-k\.  p.  JJ.  *    M;i!'-!,!.i;  s  Kentucky,  veil,  i.,  p.   lu;i. 
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relieved  until  the  last  of  May,  when  corn  fell  to  thirty  dollar? 
per  bushel.  ' 

[A.  D.  J7SO.]  The  winter  of  1?7!>-S()  h;ul  been  uucorn- 
iiionlv  severe  :ind  protracted.  Immigrants  had  continued  d>  ar- 
rive i>n  ilir  Monongahela  and  in  Kentucky  until  mid-winter. 
Manv  had  been  overtaken  hy  the  severity  of  winter  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  and  there  many  <>f  them  were  com- 
pelled to  encamp,  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  almost 
incredible.  1  lunger  and  cold,  in  their  extremes,  were  the  lot  ot 
all:  their  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds,  designed  for  their  new 
settlements,  died  from  cold  and  starvation.  The  store  ot  pro- 
visions for  the  journey  became  exhausted,  and  those  camps 
which  could  not  produce  an  experienced  hunter,  reduced  to 
the  vcrne  of  starvation,  were  obliged  to  sustain  life  by  killinu" 
their  remaining  stock  of  cattle  and  hogs,  already  reduced  to 
living  skeletons.  The  ground  was  covered  several  leet  deep 
with  snow,  drifted  in  many  places  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
ieet.  The  rivers  and  springs  were  congealed  to  solid  ice,  or 
entirelv  dried  up.  Wild  beasts  and  game  of  all  kinds  were 
poor,  emaciated,  and  sickly  :  many  died  from  inanition.  When 
winter  began  1o  break  up,  such  were  the  enormous  il<>n<N  Iron; 
rains  and  melting  snows,  that  many  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
such  as  the  bear,  the  elk.  the  deer,  and  game  of  less  magnitude. 
were  drowned  <>r  killed  by  drifting  ice.  To  such  extremities. 
in  many  cases,  were  migrating  families  reduced  before  they 
reached  Kentucky,  that  they  were  compelled  to  sustain  lite  by 
eating  the  dead  carcasses  ot  such  animals  as  were  found  tloat- 
ing  "ii  the  river  iloods.  Having  arrived  in  Kentuckv,  the 
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were  ;il)le  to  procure  a  shinty  supply  oi  vegetables,  of  milk, 
and  animal  food  of  divers  kinds;  but  the  corn  and  wheat  had 
been  exhausted,  and.  consequently,  bread  was  an  article  rarely 
seen. '' 

Settlements  were  advancing  over  the  central  parts  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  population  o('e;ich  was  rapid!}'  increasing.  The 
same  \vas  true  upon  the  waters  of  ihe  Monongahela,  the  Ken- 
ha\va.  and  the  Oli io  itself.  But  Indian  hostilities  had  nut  ceased. 
Incursions  by  hostile  bands  continued  to  harass  the  exposed  in- 
habitants in  both  regions  and  alon(_r  the  \vhole  course  of  the  Ohio. 
Covered  boats,  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  from  the  fire 
of  the  Indian  rille.  seldom  arrived  at  the  ''  falls"  without  having 
encountered  an  attack  from  the  savages  who  infested  the  shores : 
ot'ten  family  boats  were  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  their  in- 
mates were  fortunate  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

To  protect  the  emigrants  advancing  by  this  ^reat  route  to 
Kentucky,  troops  were  stationed  at  suitable  places  on  the  riv- 
er, bur  chieily  at  Fort  Pitt,  at  Fort  M'lntosh.  Wheeling,  and 
Point  Pleasant. 

About  this  time.  Colonel  (leorge  Slaughter,  from  Virginia, 
descended  the  Ohio  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops 
tor  the  protection  of  Kentucky,  lie  established  his  headquar- 
ters near  the  mouth  ot  Hear-;_rrass  ('reek,  just  above  the  falls. 
Here  he  erected  a  stockade  fort,  after  the  western  manner,  de- 
leiided  bv  several  pieces  ol  cannon,  and  known  a.s  "  F<>rt  \el- 
son."  Fi>r  several  mouths  public  attention  was  directed  to 
th's  point,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  under  a  belief  that  the 
Bnt.s.h  commandant  at  I)etr'>it  <lesi'_rned  to  lead  a  strori'j  expe- 
dition !•  >r  its  destruction.  <  Mher  points,  deemed  more  secure. 
were  less  prepared  to  resist  a  hostile  attack,  and  public  atten- 
t:"ii  in  the  interior,  notwithstanding  occasional  instances  of  In- 
dian  ho^tdities,  seemed  wh'ulv  engrossed  in  the  actjnisilion  of 
I:UM!.  as  it  it  \\ere  the  only  subject  of  interest,  the  only  :_rreai 
bus'ness  i  >\  life. 

In  ihe  mean  time,  the  I'ri^h  commandant  at  Petroit.  to  oll'- 
scl  tin-  i'lrmcr  successes  of  Colonel  ''lark  in  i!ic  Illiimis  ci.un- 
1  r \ .  bad  prepared  a  rlronir  militarv  expedititin  t'nr  the  rcduc- 
tion  of  Huddle's  and  Martin's  Stations  on  the  li>rks  of  Li.-kini: 
Hi V.T.  The  expeditinii  was  prepared  with  invat  secrecy,  and 
about  the  first  of  .)  line  the  \vhole  allieil  P>riti>h  foi'ce.  consist  in  LT 
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df  six  hundred  Indians  and  Canadian  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Bird,  a  hall-breed  British  oilicer.  began  to 
descend  the  I J rent  Miami,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
larire  supply  of  military  stores  and  ammunition.  This  British 
and  Indian  host  advanced  with  such  caution  and  secrecy,  that 
they  had  ascended  the  Licking  River,  with  their  cannon,  unper- 
eeived  ;  and  on  the  '2'2d  of  June  they  suddenly  made  their  ap- 
pearance before  Ruddle's  Station,  on  the  south  fork  of  Lick- 
ini:.  This  fort  was  a  common  stockade,  without,  artillery,  and 
the  feeble  garrison,  encumbered  with  many  women  and  chil- 
dren, was  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  from  any  quarter.  Resist- 
ance was  vain,  and  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion  to  the  "arms  of  his  majesty,"  with  the  guarantee 
of  their  lives  onlv.  Having  demolished  the  fort,  the  victors 
loaded  the  prisoners  with  the  spoils,  and  pursued  their  route 
to  Martin's  Station,  on  Stoner's  Fork.  The  fort  and  garrison 
here  shared  the  same  fate,  and  were  led  into  hopeless  captivity. 

Klated  by  their  unexpected  success,  and  without  loss,  the 
invading  host  quickly  retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Such  of  the  women  and  children 
as  could  not  keep  up  with  their  rapid  march  were  sacrificed  to 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knite. 

About  this  time  a  formidable  invasion  of'  the  Coshocton  towns 
was  preparing  on  the  waters  of  the  Monongahela,  to  proceed 
from  \\heelmir.  the  point  of  general  rendezvous.  The  whole 
number  of  troops  collecU'd  for  this  expedition  amounted  to 
eight  hundred  men,  including  regulars  and  militia,  under  the 
command  of  (leneral  Broadhead.  About  mid-summer  thev  set 
out  I roin  Wheeling,  and  alter  a  rapid  march  bv  the  most  direct 
route,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Moravian  town, 
called  "Salem."  Here  tin;  commander  halted,  and  sent  an 
express  to  the  missionary,  the  I  lev.  John  lleckewehler,  request- 
ing of  him  aii  interview  at  his  camp,  and  desiring  him  to  brni'_r 
a  small  supply  of  provisions  to]-  the  armv.  The  missionary 
attended  accordingly,  when  the  general  communicated  to  him 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  ;iml  informed  him  that  it  was  de- 
signed against  the  hostile  Indians,  and  not  against  the  peacea- 
ble Moravians  under  \\\<  charge,  \\lio  had  conducted  them- 
selves with  |  'p'priet  v  as  neutrals  during  the  v\  ar  :  that  il  u  <  >i;!d 
be  a  source  of  pain  to  him  to  learn  ihat  anv  of  the  peaceable 
Indians,  his  disei pies,  should  sutler  any  injury  from  the  tn 
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to  prevent  which,  lie  advised  them  not  to  be  found  in  the  route 
of  their  inarch. 

The  militia,  however,  had  been  highly  incensed  against  In- 
dians indiscriminately,  on  account  of  the  continued  and  harass- 
ing incursions  and  murders  committed  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio.  They  had.  moreover,  secretly  resolv- 
ed to  destrov  the  Moravian  villages  with  those  of  the  hostile 
bands,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevented  from  accomplishing 
their  object  only  by  the  influence  of  lleneral  Broadhead  and 
( 1olonel  Shepherd. ' 

Although  they  receded  trom  their  purpose,  their  fury  was 
not  appeased  :  it  was  only  suppressed  lor  the  time.  The  army 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Coshocton,  a 
i'cw  miles  above,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  one  village  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  river, and  capturing  every  soul  found  in  it ; 
but.  owinir  to  a  sudden  flood  in  the  river,  from  a  recent  heavy 
rain,  the  Indians  of  another  village,  on  the  west  bank,  escaped. 
Ten  or  twelve  prisoners  were  picked  up  from  some  other 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  prisoners,  among  whom  were  six- 
teen warriors,  were  placed  under  guard  until  night,  when  a 
council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  their  fate.  The  decis- 
ion of' the  council  doomed  the  whole  sixteen  warriors  to  death. 
By  the  order  of  the  commander,  they  were  bound,  and  march- 
ed a  short  distance  below  the  town,  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately dispatched  by  the  bayonet,  the  tomahawk,  and  the  spear  :f 
alter  which  thev  were  all  scalped  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
toin.  Such  are  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  although  waged 
bv  a  civilized  people. 

(  >n  the  following  morning  a  fine-looking  chie!  presented  him- 
self on  the  bank  o|  the  river  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and,  af- 
ter having  been  introduced  into  camp,  u  as  treacherouslv  mur- 
dered by  a  man  named  \\ety.el  while  conversing  with  the 
commander,  \\etxel  approached  with  a  tomahawk  conceal- 
ed under  his  hunting-shirt,  which  he  suddenly  drew,  and  cleit 
open  the  head  of  the  chief  with  a  single  blow,  so  that  he  in- 
>tant  I  v  e\p;  red. 

At  noon  the  armv  took  up  the  hue  of  its  retrograde  march. 
T!;c  Indian  prisoners,  about  twenty  in  number,  were  commit- 
led  to  the  custody  of  the  militia,  whose  thirst  for  blood  bad  not 
been  satiated.  After  proceeding  half  a  mile,  the  men  heir: in  to 

•   DcHl.lrt.kv.  p.  -.".'I,  •::>•:.  i   Idem,  p.  •,•'.'•.'. 
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kill  the  prisoners,  ;m<l  in  a  short  time  they  h;ul  dispatched  all 
ol  them  except  a  lew  women  and  children,  who  were  spared 
to  he  subsequently  exchanged  lor  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners  held  by  the  Indians.* 

Such  is  the  insatiable  revenge  .which  exists  between  the  two 
races  of  men.  in  whom  the  litter  extermination  of  each  other 
is  the  only  sullicient  revenge.  In  all  the  invasions  made  into 
the  Indian  country  lor  the  last  three  years,  the  savatre  chiefs 
omitted  no  opportunity  ot  deploring  the  existing  state  of  feel- 
ings between  the  white  and  the  red  men,  and  professing  their 
earnest  desire  ot  peace;  yet  they  could  not  accede  to  a  peace 
which  did  not  protect  their  country  from  the  occupation  of 
their  enemies. f 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  smarting  under  the  defeat  of  Colo- 
nel Iiowman  last  summer,  and  the  more  recent  invasion  of  their 
countrv  by  the  savages  under  Captain  IJird,  determined  to  in- 
vade the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Croat  Miami  with  a.  force 
adequate  to  the  object  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  a  regiment 
of  mounted  volunteers  had  assembled  at  the  falls;  and  in  the 
month  ot' August  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  (leorge  Uogers  Clark,  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of 
inarch  for  the  Miami  towns. t 

The  regiment  proceeded  up  the  Ohio,  on  the  Kentucky  shore, 
until  thev  reached  the  mouth  of  Licking  Iviver.  Hero  the}' 
crossed  over  to  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati,  where  the}'  erect- 
ed a  block  house  for  the  protection  ot' some  militarv  stores  and 
a  lew  wounded  men  of  Captain  M'Cary's  companv.  who  had 
been  imprudently  and  rashly  led  by  their  commander  into  ;m 
Indian  ambuscade  OH  the  north  side  ot  the  river.  This  bloc)-, 
house  was  the  first  building  ever  erected  by  while  men  on  the 
site  of  Cincinnati.  This  being  completed  and  provided  with  a 
suitable  guard,  the  armv  proceeded  northwardly  toward  the 
head  waters  of  the  (  Ireat  Miami.  With  the  celerit  v  so  charac- 
terist.c  of  nil  Colonel  Cla  rk's  militarv  movements,  the}'  reached 
the  object  ol  the:r  destination  unpercei  ved.  The  lo\\n  was 
taken  h v  surprise,  a nd  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault.  Alter  a. 
lierce  coiillict,  the  bra  \  e  warriors  who  defended  the  town  \\  ere 
compelled  to  j]y.  le:,  viliLT  se\  elitcen  ot  the  I  r  number  de;id  on  the 
field.  Tiie  ti'un  was  consumed  \vith  lire,  and  the;r  lidiN  oj 
'_rro\\ing  com  \\ere  utterlv  destroyed. 

'    1  >     '•     •  •  '    I;,  in.  j,    -Ji:,. 
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In  this  engagement  Colonel  Clark's  regiment  lost  seventeen 
men  killed,  besides  several  severely  wounded,  a  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  resolute  resistance  of  the  savages." 

Captain  Hugh  M'Clary,  who.  by  his  rashness,  had  exposed 
his  men.  foolishly  crossing  the  river  and  marching  upon  the  In- 
dian shore,  was  the  man  who.  two  years  afterward,  brought  on 
the  disastrous  defeat  at  the  Blue  Licks.  He  was  courageous 
to  a  fault,  but  rash  in  the  extreme. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  principal  town  and  its  fields,  the 
expedition  ravaged  several  other  towns  upon  other  head  waters 
of  the  Miami,  and  spread  consternation  wherever  they  appear- 
ed. A  British  trading-post,  on  a  branch  of  Mad  River,  was 
likewise  taken  and  unceremoniously  destroyed.  The  regiment 
returned  to  the  falls,  having  fully  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  and  having,  for  the  present,  put  an  effectual 
check  to  the  Indian  incursions  from  this  quarter. 

This  year  the  militia  of  Kentucky  were  organized  into  a 
brigade,  under  Brigadier-general  Clark.  The  brigade  ollicers 
were  Colonels  Benjamin  Logan  and  John  Todd  ;  Lieutenant- 
colonels  John  Floyd.  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Dan- 
iel Boone.y  General  Clark's  command  extended  to  the  banks 
<  >f  the  Mississippi. 

At  the  same  time,  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  \orth  Caro- 
lina, by  hundreds,  were  advancing  by  way  of  the  "wilderness 
road"  into  Kentucky,  through  Cumberland  Clap,  as  well  as  by 
the  northwestern  routes  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  never  receded  from  her  western  limits,  and 
the  count}'  of  Illinois  was  still  a  military  dependence  of  Vir- 
ginia, under  the  command  ol  a  civil  commandant,  appointed  by 
the  executive  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time.  Virginia  was  anxious  to  extend  her  au- 
thority to  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  (leneral 
('lark  was  accordingly  instructed  to  take  military  possession 
of  the  ext  reme  western  limit  of  Kentucky.  Obediently  to  this 
order,  he  descended  the  Ohio  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and 
took  possession  ot  a  point  of  high  land  on  the  cast  bank  ol  the 
Mississippi,  live  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  <  Miio,  upon  which 
he  erected  '•  Fort  .lellerson."1  This  post  was  strongly  fortified. 
and  well  supplied  with  light  artillery.  After  its  completion. 
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Colonel  Clark  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Captain  George, 
with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  This  occupancy  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

This  arrangement  completed.  General  Clark,  with  two  com- 
panions. Josiah  Harland  and  Harmon  Connolly,  all  dressed  and 
painted  in  Indian  style,  traversed  on  foot  the  wilderness  east- 
ward nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  Harrodsburg.  Armed 
with  rille.  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  sustained  hy  jerked 
beef  and  parched  corn,  he  plodded  the  tedious  route  through 
desolate  forests,  swamps,  and  swollen  rivers,  crossing  the  Ten- 
nessee on  a  frail  raft,  evading  the  hunting  parties  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  finally  reaching  his  destination  in  safety/''' 

But  Fort  Jefferson  was  within  the  territory  claimed  hy  the 
Chickasa  Indians  ;  the  fort  had  heen  erected  without  their  con- 
sent, and  their  relinquishment  had  never  heen  ohtained  to  any 
portion  of  the  western  territory.  The  Chickasas  immediately 
remonstrated  against  the  aggression  upon  their  domains.  Bu! 
the  commandant  had  no  authority  to  negotiate  with  them  on 
the  subject,  although,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  hail  directed  the  purchase  ol  a  site  tor  the  fort  from 
the  Indians.  Their  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  under 
the  promptings  ot  Colbert,  a  Scotch  hall-breed,  they  prepared 
to  repel  the  invaders  by  iorce. 

During  the  past.  year,  difficulties  had  arisen  between  tin- 
States  of  Virginia  and  .North  Carolina  relative  to  their  respect- 
ive limits,  and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  property  and 
jurisdiction  in  the  western  settlements.  The  settlements  south 
of  Kentucky  River  had  been  made  under  a  doubt  whether  they 
would  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  \irginia  or  .\orlh  Caro- 
lina. So  rapidly  had  thev  advanced  to  the  West,  and  so  much 
had  the  state  government  been  engrossed  with  the  protection 
of  the  eastern  frontier  from  British  invasion,  ;md  the  western 
from  savage  warfare,  that  the  lines  of  her  northern  and  south- 
ern limits  had  been  alike  neglected,  and  had  never  been  prop- 
erly surveyed  and  designated. 

The  line  which  divided  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  \va- 
the  parallel  of  .'$<>-  .'{<)'  north  latitude,  and  this  had  never  been 
ascertained.  To  ascertain  the  latitude,  and  to  designate  the 
proper  boundary  line  between  the  two  states,  each  state  ap 
pointed  one  commissioner:  Colonel  Richard  Henderson  on  the 
part  ol  .\orth  Carolina,  and  Mr.  \\  alker  on  that  of  Virginia. 

'  Butler,  i>.  li:,,  110. 
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These  irentlemen  disagreed  in  their  respective  lines,  and  the 
question  <>f  boundary  was  not  conclusively  settled  for  several 
vears  afterward.  Colonel  Henderson  abandoned  Ins  survev 
before  it  was  completed,  while  l)r.  Walker  completed  his  line 
westward  to  the  Tennessee  River,  about  sixty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  Descending  the  Tennessee  and  ( )hio  to  the  Mississippi, 
he  there  ascertained  that  the  parallel  of  ,'}(!3  .'JO'  would  intersect 
the  Mississippi,  and  not  the  ( )hk>.  *  This  line  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  southern  limit  of  Kentucky. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INDIAN"     WAR*     ON     TIIK      OHIO.  F.XT  F.NSION"      OF      THE      AMERICAN 

PKTTI.r.MKNTS     EAST     AND     SOCTIl     OF     TIIK     OHIO. A.D.    1781    TO 

1781. 

Ar^iimi-nf. — Severe.  Winterof  17HO--1. — Scarcity  in  Kentucky. — Kentucky  divided  into 
three  Counties. —  Indian  Hostilities  on  Hear  UTUSS  Creek. — Attack  on  Hoone's  and 
M'Afee's  Stations.  —  Indians  contemplate  niter  Destnictiim  ot'  Kentucky  Settle 
inents.  — Cliiekasas  attack  Fort  Jefferson  in  K-0. — (.'ountk-s  of  Kentucky  organized. 
—General  Clark's  inm-hoat  Defense  on  tin-  Ohio  Kiver.—  Abundant  Crops  of  17S1, 
—  Indian  Hostilities  renewed  in  tin-  Spring  of  17^-J. —  Kstiil's  Defeat. — Last  Survivor 
df  his  1 'arty. —  Indian  Hostilities  continued.—  I.ali.Tty's  Dele  at. — Indian  Invasion,  un- 
tkrSinion  Girty,  on  Bryant's  Station.  Disastrous  Battle  of  Blue  I.ieks. — Colonel  Lo 
i:an  buries  the  Dead.  7  "///«;•  Oliin.-  -Settlenieiits  of  West.  An-usta  harassed.— 
Wlu-elinu-  C;unj,tu-'n  a.-ainst  the  Moravian  Towns.-  Horril.le  Massa.-re  of  praceahle 
Indians  -  l'"on  ne  r  Position  of  the  Moravian  TO\MIS. — I1  rev  ions  Admonitions  ne_rlecteil. 
----Disastrous  Cainjiai_-n  airaii^t  Moravians  on  Sai.du-.ky.-  •  ('olonel  Crawford  and  Dr 
Kni-'lit  raptured.  —  Kxi-cution  and  horrid  Torture  ot'  Colonel  Crawford.  —  Hritisli 
A.enc;.  the  Source  of  Indian  Hostilities.-  Attack  on  Wheeling  Fort,  and  on  Rice's 
Fort.  [.mri'r  OA/».— General  Clark  invades  the  Indian  Country  in  17*;!.-  -KtlV<'ts  of 
this  Invasion.— Domestic  Prosperity  of  K  entucky.-  -  -Settlements  extend  .North  of 
Liekinir.  --I''lood  of  !•;  mi -ration  sets  into  Kentucky.-  -The  "  District  of  Kentucky"  or 
L'anixed.  -Pence  with  (ireat  Britain  announced.— -Kxtent  of  the  Kentuc-ky  Settle 
inents  in  17-:i.-  Population  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Settlements.— .Settlements 
extend  North  of  Licking  Kiver  in  !7--l-rCi. ---.Settlements  in  Western  YirLjiniii. 

[A.]>.  17s"!.]  Tin:  winter  ot'  17SO-SI  \\-;is  unusually  pro- 
tracted  and  severe;  Indian  deju'cdati'tns  and  murders  lor  ;i 
t line  \\ 'ere  suspended,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  temporary  i-es- 
pit  troin  harassing  alarms;  the  crops  ol  the  pi-evions  year  had 
been  greatly  injured,  and,  in  many  eases,  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  Indians:  the  domestic  stock  o)  cattle  and  hoirs  had  been 
killed;  the  supplies  of  salt,  and  other  indispensable  requisites 

•   Marsha!l,  vol.  i.,  ;>.  II.'J. 
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of  new  settlements,  h;ul  been  exhausted,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion ot'  Kentucky  \v:is  now  on  tin'  verge  of  absolute  want. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  when  opening 
spring  enabled  the  savages  to  resume  hostilities.  The  whole 
line  of  frontier  settlements  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky was  simultaneously  assailed  by  marauding  parties  of  In- 
dians distributed  along  this  extensive  Irontier.  Terror  and 
consternation  were  only  the  precursors  of  havoc,  and  desola- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of 
preparation  to  repel  the  invaders  at  every  point. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
three  counties,  designated  by  the  act  as  the  "counties  of  Jef- 
ferson, Fayette,  and  .Lincoln.''  The  county  of  Jefferson  com- 
prised all  the  country  lying  on  the  Ohio  River,  between  the 
Kentucky  and  (Jreen  Rivers,  presenting  a  frontier  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  alonir  the  Ohio.  The  coiintv  of  Fayette 
comprised  the  country  on  the  northeast  side  of  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, and  extending  to  the  Big  Sandy,  presenting  a  frontier  coast 
ot"  equal  extent  on  the  Ohio.  The  county  of  Lincoln  comprised 
all  the  southeastern  portion  ot  the  present  State  of  Keutuckv. 
These  extensive  counties  were  organi/ed  with  a  civil  and  mil- 
itary government,  similar  to  other  counties  in  Virginia,  and,  like 
many  ol  the  western  counties,  they  com} in sed  extensive  regions 
of  uninhabited  c<  unit  ry. ' 

The  first  Indian  incursions  into  Keutuckv  took  place  early  in 
March,  and  were  directed  against  Jellerson  county.  Several 
persons  were  killed  durinir  that  month.  Among  the  m»^t  con- 
spicuous of  those  who  siili'ered  in  the  opening  campaign  were 
( 'oh  'lie  1  Lynn,  and  Captains  Tipton  and  Chapman,  of  the  Bear- 
LTass  settlements.  A  party  ot  lilteen  men  having  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  one  of  the  marauding  ban<l<  ol  Indians,  was  surprised 
near  the  Ohio.  ,,n  iht-  waters  «\  Bear-grass  Creek,  and  were 
severelv  defeated  bv  the  Indians,  with  the  loss  of  nine  men 
killed,  and  one  w<  Minded. 

In  April,  a  station  settled  by  Squire  Boone.  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Shelby  ville,  was  alarmed  by  si'_rii<  of  In- 
dians, and  the  oecupanN  desertiiiLf  it,  sought  safety  at  the 
stronger  settlements  on  Bear-grass  Creek.  While  on  this  route, 
a  part}'  ot  men.  encumbered  with  the  women,  children,  house- 
•  n,,tl.-r,  P.  :>. 
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hold  o-dods,  and  cattle,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians.  who  kill- 
ed several  persons,  and  dispersed  the  remainder  in  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  To  revenue  this  i nitrate,  Colonel  John  Floyd, 
with  twenty-five  men  collected  Iroin  the  vicinity  ol  the  falls. 
went  in  pursuit  ol  the  Indians,  hut  soon  tell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of' half  his  men.'-' 

Karlv  in  May,  a  parts'  of  Indians  appeared  hefore  M' A  fee's 
Station,  and,  after  a  hrisk  skirmish  with  n  lew  men.  who  re- 
treated to  the  fort,  a  fierce  attack  was  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued witli  vigor  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  persons  inun 
other  stations  in  the  vicinity,  apprised  ot  the  attack,  came  to 
the  relief  of  their  friends,  who  were  thus  enahled  to  defeat  the 
Indians  within  one  mile  of  the  fort.  In  this  a  Hair,  one  white 
man  was  killed  and  one  mortally  wounded  ;  the  Indians  lost 
six  or  seven  killed,  hesides  their  wounded. f 

M'A fee's  Station,  although  a  frontier  post,  was  not  again 
molested  hy  them.  The  hostile  incursions  ol  these  marauding 
bands  against,  other  points  of  tiie  settlements  also  became  less 
frequent  during  the  remainder  of  this  year,  and  Kentucky 
again,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  from  Indian 
invasions;  hut.  it  was  only  the  deceptive  calm  belore  the  deso- 
lating storm  ;  tin;  savages  were  only  preparing  for  more  im- 
portant operations. 

The  Indians  had  perceived  that  their  detached  predatory  in- 
cursions hy  small  parties,  however  harassing  they  miu'hl  he  to 
the  whites,  did  not  check  the  increase  oi  their  settlements. 
They  saw  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  hostilities,  all  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  all  their  persevering  eil'orts  in  tins  svay  to 
check  the  advance  ol  the  whites  Irom  the  east  side  ot  the  mount- 
ains, their  numbers  daily  increased  bv  the  arrival  ol  additional 
emigrants:  the  number  of  dwellings  and  fortified  stations  like- 
wise increased,  and  the  surves'ors  were  ai_raiu  busily  employed 
measuring  the  land.  This  latter  circumstance,  trom  the  first 
occupancy  by  the  whites,  had  always  been  a.  hated  omen  and 
a  sure  precursi  >r  ot  1  he  enti  re  loss  ol  their  territories.  Nor  had 
the  whiles  been  satisfied  in  defending  their  settlements  east, 
and  south  ot  the  Ohio;  they  had  sent  several  expeditions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  burn- 
ed their  towns,  laid  svaste  their  lie  Ids,  and  reduced  their  women 
and  children  to  wretchedness  and  svant.  Their  favorite  hunt- 

•  Marshall,  vol.  i.,  p.  11;.  t  Mem. 
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in£-£rounds  south  of  the  Ohio  were  already  in  tlu>  occupancy 
of  the  whites,  "who  \vere  never  known  to  recede  from  their  ad- 
vances: and  so  loiiuf  as  their  forts  remained, the  people  would 
hold  the  country,  and  the  surveyors  would  measure  oil' the  land 
for  fields  and  residences.  Jt  was  in  vain  to  invade  their  set- 
tlements hy  small  bands,  who  could  not  take  and  destrov  the 
forts.  Hence  it  was  evident  to  them  that  they  must  irive  up 
the  contest  in  Kentucky,  or  they  must  briiiLT  their  whole  united 
force,  and.  hy  one  irnuid  eil'ort.  recover  the  country,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  forts  and  the  extermination  of  the  whites. 
The  latter  plan  was  adopted  by  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
anese  tribe,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  were 
unremitting  in  their  eilbrts  to  hrini:  about  a  general  concert  of 
action  amonir  all  the  northwestern  tribes  for  a  urand  exter- 
minating invasion  during  the  next  summer.  In  this  they  had 
the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  British  agents  and  offi- 
cers at  Detroit  and  on  the  Maumee,  who  assured  them  of  the 
powerful  aid  of  their  irreat  ally  "Cleor^e  111.,  by  the  irrace  of 
God  kin::  of llreat  Britain,"  Ace."' 

While  the  plan  of  this  iri'and  invasion  was  in  contemplation. 
and  the  preparations  were  secretly  progressing,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  keep  the  frontier  settlements  in  a  state  oi  alarm 
and  apprehension,  with  a  renewal  of  desultory  hostilities  by 
detached  bands. 

In  the  mean  time,  Kentucky  was  threatened  with  a  war  from 
the  Southern  Indians.  Fort  Jefferson,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, had  been  built  the  previous  year  upon  the  territory  of 
the  Chiekasa  Indians,  "without  their  consent.  So  soon  as  it  had 
been  known  to  them,  they  had  formally  remonstrated  against 
this  invasion  of  their  territory.  This  remonstrance  bem^  dis- 
regarded, thev  prepared  to  repel  the  invaders  bv  lo;-<v.  Ae- 
conlinirlv,  earlv  in  the  following  autumn,  when  the  garrison 
was  reiluced  to  about  thirty  men.  must  <>t  \vhom  were  invalids, 
the  fort  was  invested  bv  a  ]ar(,re  t'orce  of  Chiekasa  Indians,  led 
on  by  ( 'olbert.  a  ha  If- hived  chief  of  Scotch  extraction.  I  Miring 
six  days  the  sieire  was  pressed  with  much  vi^or.  and  fiv<ji:i-nt 
assaults  were  luade  b\"  the  savages,  who  were  as  ottm  driven 
back  by  the  .artillery  loaded  with  Lfrape  and  musket-balls.  At 
leir_rlh  the  garrison  was  relieved  from  its  perilous  condition  bv 
the  arrival  oi'Cencral  Clark,  with  a  re-enforcement  irom  Kas- 

"  Murshall's  Krntuckv,  vul.  i.,  ],.  1  H. 
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kaskia.  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  ami  provisions.  The  In- 
dians were  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  retire.' 

Soon  afterward,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  issued  instructions 
to  General  (Mark  to  abandon  and  dismantle  the  fort,  it  being 
unnecessary  for  defense,  and  serving  only  as  a  source  of  hos- 
tility with  the  Indians.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Chickasas  ceased. f 

The  ultimate  plans  of  the  northwestern  savages  were  un- 
known to  the  people  of  Kentucky  until  late  in  the  following 
winter.  In  the  mean  time,  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in 
great  numbers  from  the.  western  parts  of  Virginia,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Maryland.  Population  extended,  under  the  protection 
of  new  stations,  in  the  more  exposed  frontier  settlements,  while 
organization  of  the  civil  government  was  gradually  extended 
over  them,  in  the  establishment  of  regular  county  courts,  with 
u  qualified  jurisdiction  in  common-plea  cases,  reserving  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts  near  the  capital  all  important 
civil  cases,  together  with  criminal  and  capital  offenses. 

General  Clark  having  been  appointed  to  superintend  the 
general  defense  of  Kentucky,  and  relieved  from  his  command 

O  i 

on  the  Mississippi,  now  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plans  of 
frontier  defense  for  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  River. 

A  portion  of  his  plan  of  defense  comprised  a  large  floating 
battery  ot  gun-boats,  mounted  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  strong  detachment  of  light  troops  and  ri- 
flemen, who  could  debark  at  any  point  to  encounter  the  sav- 
ages hoveriiiiT  near  the  (  Mno.  Tins  battery  was  removed  troin 
point  to  point  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  mouth  of  Licking  Iliv- 
er  and  the  "tails."  which  had  now  become  the  most  exposed 
frontier  of  Kentucky.  This  new  species  ot  defense  greatly  in- 
terrupted the  operations  ot  the  Indians  against  the  Kentucky 
settlements,  and  allorded  comparative  security  against  their 
frequent  mcursii  >ns. 

The  year  17S1  bad  yielded  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  vegetables  ot  all  kinds,  and  plentv  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  new  settlements.  The  autumn  brought  with  it  great  num- 
bers of  emigrants  for  permanent  residence  :  and  many  ot 
them  were  in  good  circumstances,  and  well  qualified  to  be  val- 
uable members  of  the  new  and  rising  stale,  whose  intellect  and 
talents  contributed  greatlv  toward  the  building  up  of  the  new 
commonwealt.il  a  tew  years  afterward. 

"  Uutl'.T,  p.  11.'.  t  Marshall's  Kentucky,  vol.  i..  p.  110. 
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[A.D.  17S'J.]  Earl\"  in  the  following  spring,  the  Indians  re- 
sumed their  hostile  incursions  against  the  settlements,  and  pred- 
atory bands  began  to  infest  the  vicinities  of  the  frontier  sta- 
tions in  March  and  April.  On  the  '.20th  of  March  a  party  of 
twenty-live  Wyandots  invested  "Estill's  Station."  on  the  south 
side  of' Kentucky  River.  Having  killed  Miss  Class,  and  all  the 
cattle  in  the  vicinitv,  they  retired  with  one  captive  neirro. 
Captain  Estill,  ignorant  ot  their  numbers,  proceeded  to  raise  a 
partv  of  twenty-live  men,  and  set  oil'  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring 
enemy.  Following  their  trail  as  far  as  Kingston's  Fork.  ;i  few 
miles  below  Little  Mountain,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Montgomery  county,  on  the  xJ'Jd  of  March  he  came  sud- 
denly upon  the  enemy.  The  Indians  were  Wyandots.  a  tribe 
that  are  never  known  to  retreat  or  to  surrender.  A  desperate 
contest,  immediately  commenced.  Each  opposing  party  being 
equal  in  numbers,  the  contest  was.  indeed,  so  many  individual 
rencounters,  "each  man  to  his  tree,  and  every  man  to  his  man.'' 
A  more  sanguinary  conflict  has  not.  been  seen  in  rdl  the  West. 
For  two  hours  the  deadly  strife  raired.  and  half  the  combat- 
ants were  among  the  slain.  "Victory  leaned  toward  the  white 
man.  when  an  unfortunate  manu-uver,  if  not  "an  inglorious 
lliirht,"  deprived  Captain  Estill  of  one  half  his  surviving  force. 
Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  gain  the  enemy's  flank,  disappeared  from  the  con- 
test. This  gave  the  Indians  the  ascendency,  and  the  strife 
was  soon  finished.  Captain  Estill,  in  a  deadlv  struirirle  with 
a  powerful  warrior,  received  the  knife  of  his  antagonist  in  his 
heart,  just  after  his  arm  gave  way  at  a  former  fracture,  and 
that  instant  the  Indian  received  his  death  from  Joseph  IV"C- 
tor's  unerrinir  rifle. ' 

The  survivors  were  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
leaving  nine  oi  their  companions  ;i]1([  their  commander  dead 
upon  the  irroimd. 

A  early  one  hall' ot'  the  Indians  had  likewise  fallen,  when  Mil- 
ler's defection  turned  the  scale  in  their  favor. 

The  usefulness  and  popularity  of  Captain  Estill:  the  deep 
and  universal  sensibility  excited  bv  the  premature  death  of  a 

*   S.  .-   l,."_-r;i[ihieal   skct.-li   and   ohitmiry   notirc,   in  the   "Western   Cliristi:in    Advo- 

i          .  .HI."..      In  Flint's    l.if.-   .,f  U.HMJ.V  the   name  i,f  "  Aslil.m"  is  ern.nc- 

fi  is  ;.   iis.  -1  inMeud  ..f  Kstill.     The  liiocrajiliirnl   sketch,  in  the  Western  Chri-tian  Ad 

n  i.l  W.  <;.  Mrmt-rntn.  r\  .  ass  inn  -   llie   j-Jd   i.f  M;m  I,,   ;  ,  --.-.  as   the 

precise  date  ,,)'  Kstiii  H  defeat.      Marshail  and  Butler  L.MVU  it  in  May. 
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citi/.en  so  fjallant  and  so  beloved  :  the  character  of  his  associ- 
ates in  the  battle;  the  masterly  skill  and  chivalric  dariiiLT  dis- 
played in  the  contest:  the  irriefand  despondence  produced  by 
the  catastrophe,  all  contribute  to  irive  to  "Estill's  defeat"  a 
most  signal  notoriety  ainon^  the  early  settlers. 

The  memory  of  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Captain  Kstill  is 
perpetuated  bv  the  state  in  the  name  of  one  of  her  counties.' 

The  last  surviving  hero  of  this  memorable  defeat  was  Jo- 
seph Proctor,  \vho  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  deliberate 
couraire  in  the  contest.  He  lived,  beloved  by  all.  until  the  2d 
of  December,  1*11.  when  he  died,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
ai_re.  full  o{  honors,  in  Kstill  county,  Kentucky,  xvhere  he  had 
been  a  Christian  minister  more  than  fifty  years.  In  commem- 
oration of  his  youthful  valor  ;nid  his  heroic  deeds,  he  was  bur- 
ied v\ith  military  honors  by  the  volunteer  companies  <ift\vo 
comities,  and  attended  by  a  concourse  of  one  thousand  of  his  fel- 
low-citi/.ens.  A  native  of  North  Carolina,  he  had  been  a  prom- 
inent and  courageous  defender  of  Kentucky  from  1778  to  17S-J, 
and  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Boone, Calloway,  and  Loi_ran. 

Amonir  the  disasters  which  befell  the  Ohio  frontier  this 
sprinir,  we  must  not  omit  the  melancholy  fate  of  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops,  which  was  descending  the  river  to  Fort 
Steuhen.  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at 
that  place.  Captain  Laherty.  with  one  hundred  and  seven 
men.  had  advanced  as  tar  as  the  mouth  of  the  (Ireat  .Miami, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  larue  body  of  Indians  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  stream.  Alter  a  brave  resistance,  he  was 
iinallv  compelled  to  escape  with  the  loss  ot  nearly  half  his  de- 
tachment, slain  by  the  savaires.  This  defeat  is  commemorat- 
ed "ii  the  Ohio  by  a  small  creek  near  the  scene  of  the  disas- 
ter, which  is  still  known  as  Laherly's  ('reek. 

The  Shawanese.  Delaware*,  and  Wyandots  continued  to 
make  their  incursions,  and  to  spread  terror  amon(_r  the  frontier 
stations.  A  party  of  more  than  twentv  Indians  presented 
themselves  before  Hoy's  Station,  destroved  the  cattle,  took 
several  prisoners,  and  then  retired.  Soon  alter.  Captain  1 1  old- 
er. \\ith  seventeen  men.  set  out.  in  pursuit  ot  them,  and  alter 
follow 'invr  their  trail  about  twenty  mile<.  he  overtook  the  In- 
dians on  the  second  day. near  the  I'pper  l>lue  lacks.  A  sharp 
eon  diet  ensued,  when  ( 'a  pi  a  in  !  I  older  and  his  part  v  \\  ere  coiu- 

•    H.i'o  Marshall,  vol.  i..  i>.  I'^-l  :n       A!M..  Uatlor.  p.  Iv.",'    I'M.     '„  M;irshuirs  Uo]'«.rts 
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pelled  to  retreat  precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  ascertained.* 
Indian  depredations  and  successes  against  Kentucky  became 
alarming.  They  were  effected  generally  by  parties  ol  live  or 
six  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  prowling  unseen 
for  days  until  a  fatal  stroke  could  be  made.  Large  bodies  of 
savages,  however,  hovered  near  the  Ohio  River,  whose  spies 
observed  all  the  movements  on  the  river,  and,  when  opportu- 
nity offered,  never  failed  to  make  a  bold  eflbrt  before  they  re- 
tired. 

Karly  in  the  sprinir,  a  man  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in  a  field 
adjoining  the  present  site  of  Lexington;  the  Indian,  however, 
was  killed  while  scalping  his  victim. f  Another  white  man  was 
killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  about  one  mile  from  Lexington, 
on  the  road  to  AH'onnel's  Station.  Other  occurrences  of  a 
similar  character  were  only  the  preludes  to  more  important 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  grand  confederate  army  of  Indians 
was  assembling  at  Chillieothe,  from  which  thev  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  invasion  of  Kentucky.  About  the  first  of  August, 
the  savages,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  warriors,  collected 
from  the  northwestern  tribes,  as  well  as  from  the  ('herokees. 
were  assembled  at  Old  ( 'Inlhcothe.  all  painted  and  equipped 
lor  war.  They  \vcre  led  on  by  two  degenerate  white  men, 
known  as  Simon  dirty  and  Colonel  M'Key,  men  in  the  British 
interest  at  Detroit,  and  who  had  been  active.'  in  stirrmir  up  the 
northwestern  Indians  to  commit  their  horrid  atrocities  upon  the 
border  population. 

On  the  eve-  of  their  departure  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky, 
Simon  dirtv  made  a  harangue  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
host,  and  encouraged  them,  with  all  his  powers  ot  eloquence, 
to  seixe  upon  the  pivseiit  occasion  to  exterminate  the  A>//i''-/r;///(j 
rebels,  the  enemies  o)  their  lather,  the  British  kinif.  from  their 
favorite  hunting-grounds,  which  the  dreat  Spirit  had  prepared 
for  Ins  red  children.  .\ttejr  inflaming  their  avarice'  and  re- venire* 
to  the  hiirhest  pitch,  he  ceased,  and  the  deep  tones  oft 
whoop  \vere  their  approvmir  response. J 

in  a  Ie\v  davs.  the  frontier  settlements,  iirnorant 
extent  nt  the  hostile1  preparations  airainst  them,  as  \\  e 
the-  route  by  \\hich  thev  were  approaching,  were  ; 
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by  the  advanced  parties  of  the  invading  army.  On  the  loth 
of  August  this  formidable  host  of  savage  warriors  present- 
ed themselves  before  Bryant's  Station,  on  the  south  bank  of 
Klk-horn  Creek,  not  far  from  the  present  road  leading  from 
Lexington  to  Maysville.  The  station  comprised  about  forty 
cabins,  in  three  parallel  lines,  and  connected  by  strong  palisades, 
in  the  usual  torm  ot  a  stockade  tort.  The  garrison  consisted 
of  about  fifty  men,  some  of  whom  were  absent  at  dilferent 
points  in  the  vicinity  when  the  attack  was  first,  made.  The 
fort  was  closely  invested  for  two  days,  during  which  time  the 
besiegers  killed  all  the  cattle,  and  kept  up  a  continual  lire  of 
small  arms  upon  the  fort,  besides  numerous  attempts  to  lire  the 
buildings,  by  shooting  blaxing  arrows  upon  the  roots,  and  throw- 
ing burning  torches  upon  the  wooden  inclosures.  On  the  fourth 
day.  after  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  thirty  warriors  in 
their  different  assaults,  and  having  tailed  to  effect,  anv  serious 
injury  to  the  tort  and  garrison,  they  retired  toward  the  lower 
Blue  Licks,  passing  along  the  Great  Buffalo  Trace,  bv  the  way 
of  Martin's  and  Ruddle's  Stations,  which  they  had  destroyed 
two  years  before.  In  their  retreat,  contrary  to  the  customary 
Indian  tactics,  they  made  no  ellort  to  conceal  their  trace,  but 
rather  seemed  to  invite  pursuit  and  encounter. 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  had  assem- 
bled several  companies,  under  their  respective  officers,  amount- 
in  LT  m  all  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  mounted  men,  t  >r  the 
relief  of' the  station.  On  the  l^ththev  reached  the  station,  and 
found  the  Indians  had  retired.  Without  waiting  f'i'  further 
re-enforcements,  \\  Inch  were  expected,  it  was  resolved  to  march 
m  immediate  pursuit  of  the  eiiemv.  \ot  an  Indian  was  seen 
until  the  troop  reached  the  banks  of  LickiiiLT  River,  at  the 
Lower  Hliie  Licks.  Alter  some  delav.  disregarding  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone.  who  believed  an  am- 
buscade near,  the  whole  armv  marched  ioruard  across  the 
under  the  latal  influence  of  Major  M'(!arv*s  example: 
irrniLT  h:s  horse  forward,  exclaimed,  "Those  \\iio  are 
»wards,  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  the  In- 
a  re  !"  The  whole  troop  passed  the  ford  without  order 
or  concert,  and  entered  upon  a  narrow  ndure  .-ilniost  en- 
circled by  the  river,  and  covered  with  stunted  forest-trees 
and  cellar  undergrowth.  The  Indians,  \\lio  lav  concealed  ,  >n 
each  side  ol  the  ridire,  opened  a  heav\  lire  upon  the  advancing 
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column,  which  was  placed  fairly  between  two  fires,  each  of 
which  more  than  equalled  their  own  number.  The  men  fought 
bravely  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  they  were  thrown  into 
contusion,  and  every  man  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  force 
his  way  back  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  through  the  nar- 
row descent  to  the  lord.  As  they  crowded  promiscuously 
aloiiLT.  the  lire  of  the  pursuing  Indians  did  prodigious  execution, 
mowing  down  the  men  by  scores.  The  Indians  pressed  for- 
ward in  every  direction,  and,  crossing  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  lord,  attempted  to  intercept  their  retreat.  The  flight, 
necessarily  became  a  perfect  rout,  and  the  victorious  Indians 
continued  the  pursuit  for  twenty  miles.  Such  was  the  "dis- 
astrous battle  of  the  Blue  Licks."  which  continued  only  about 
ten  minutes.  Sixty  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  seven 
were  taken  captive  by  the  savages.  Among  the  slain  were 
Colonel  Todd.  Lieutenant-colonel  Trigcr.  and  Majors  M'Bride 
and  llarlan. 

On  the  xJOth  of  August.  Colonel  Logan,  who  was  only  a  few 
hours  behind  the  advanced  detachment,  reached  the  battle- 
ground with  his  command  of  tour  hundred  and  fifty  men:  but 
the  work  was  done:  the  late  oj  his  iriends  and  fellow-soldiers 
was  sealed.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  view  and  weep 
over  the  scene  of  carnacre,  and  bury  the  manirjed  and  disfigured 
bodies  of'  the  slain.'  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  said  to  be 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  Kentuckians.  or  about  sixty  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  severest  blow  that  Kentucky  had  yet 
experienced  from  the  hostile  Indians.  The  whole  countrv  was 
filled  with  consternation,  irrief.  and  mourning,  lor  in  this  bloody 
tracredv  everv  family  near  Lexington  had  lost  a  member. 

\\  bile  these  ihnr/s  were  transpiring  south  ot  the  (  >hio.  hos- 
tilities h."d  been  almost  incessant  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  above  and  he!»\v  U'heehr/.  The  settlements  along  the 
river  and  upon  the  Mononirahela  had  been  crreatlv  harassed  by 
repealed  incursions,  which  had  not  been  intermitted,  as  usual. 
duriii'_r  the  winter  months.  The  weather,  during  the  irreater 
part  of  February,  had  been  uncommonly  line,  so  that  the  war 
partie-;  from  the  Sandusky  River  had  visited  the  settlements 
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the  murderers  were  either  Moravians  from  the  Muskingum.  or 
that  the  war  parties  had  spent  the  winter  at  the  Moravian 
towns,  to  be  convenient  for  their  spring  operations.  It  either 
conclusion  were  correct,  the  Moravian  towns  were  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of'  the  settlements,  and  should  be  destroyed, 
lender  this  impression,  an  expedition  was  hastily  prepared  for 
the  t'atal  enterprise.  Fach  man  furnished  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  some  with  horses.  In 
this  manner,  nearly  ninety  volunteers  assembled,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  David  Williamson,  in  the  Mirrjo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  second  day's  march 
brought  them  to  the  middle  Moravian  town,  called  Clnadenhut- 
ten.  when1  they  encamped  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  having 
ascertained  that  there  were  Indians  on  each  side  oi  the  river, 
the  men  were  divided  into  three  parties,  so  as  completely  to 
surround  the  town  from  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  they 
reached  the  town,  the}'  found  a  larire  part}'  of  Indians  in  the 
field  leathering  corn.  Professing  peace  and  friendship  for  the 
Indians,  the}'  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them 
to  Fort  1'itt  for  their  protection.  The  Indians  immediately  sur- 
rendered, delivered  up  their  arms,  and,  appearing  highly  pleased 
with  the  prospect  oi  their  removal,  began  immediately  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  the,  white  men  and  for  themselves  previous 
to  their  journey.  A  detachment  was  sent  to  Salem,  another 
town  not  far  oil.  to  brime  the  Indians  ot  that  town  also.  They, 
like  those  of"  the  first  town,  were  found  Lratherinir  their  corn, 
and  were  carried  to  (Inadenhutten.  The  whole  number  from 
both  towns  were  confined  in  two  houses  under  a  stronir  nuard. 

Alter  the  prisoners  were  thus  secured,  a  council  o(  war  was 
held  to  decide  upon  their  doom.  The  officers,  unwillinir  to  in- 
cur the  whole  responsibility  of'  the  Terrible  decision,  airreed  to 
reter  the  question  to  the  whole  number  of  men  emra  '_r''d  in  the 
expedition.  The  men  \\ere  aecordinirlv  paraded  in  a  hue,  and 
the  commandant.  Colonel  Williamson,  then  put  the  following 
question  to  them:  "Shall  the  Moravian  Indians  be  taken  pris- 
oner- to  I'itt.-burj'h.  or  shall  the}'  be  put  to  death  '  All  those 
who  arc  in  favor  ot  savin  15  their  lives,  step  forward  and  form 
a  In  'lit  rank."  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  stepped  forward.  The 
line  for  vengeance  ;_r  really  outnumbered  that  of  mere}-,  and 
the  fate  ot'  the  innocent  and  defenseless  Indians  was  sealed. 
The}  were  informed  that  they  must  prepare  for  death.  Thcv 
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C  in)t  surprised  at  the  summons  :  tor.  iroiii  tiie  moment  they 
were  placed  in  the  ^nurd-house,  thcv  anticipated  their  fate,  and 
had  commenced  their  devotions  with  h\mns,  prayers,  and  ex- 
hortations to  each  other  to  place  a  lirm  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Savior  of  men. 

"When  their  late  was  announced  to  them,  these  devoted 
people  embraced  and  kissed  each  other,  and.  bedew  mir  each 
other's  faces  and  hosoms  with  their  tears,  asked  pardon  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  lor  any  oileiise  thev  may  have  committed 
through  life.  Thus  at  peace  with  (lod  and  each  other,  they 
replied  to  those  who.  impatient  lor  the  slaughter,  demanded 
•  whether  they  were  ready  to  die,'  that,  having  commended 
their  souls  to  Clod,  they  were  ready  to  die."' 

"  Sullice  it  to  say,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter- 
houses, as  thev  were  then  culled,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  inte- 
rior the  ma  1 1  if  led  and  Needing  remains  <  d  these  poor  unfortunate 
people,  ot  all  a  ires  and  sexes.  Irom  the  aired.  !_rra  v-headed  pa- 
rent down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breasl  :  all 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  \\onnds  ot  the  tomahawk,  war-club, 
mallet,  spear,  and  scalpini_r-kmle."t 

"The  number  of  the  slain,  as  reported  by  the  men  on  their 
return  Irom  the  campaign.  Mas  about  eighty-eights  the  Mora- 
vian account,  which  is  mojv  correct,  no  doubt,  makes  it  ninetv- 
six.  (  )t  these,  sixty-two  were  irrowii  persons,  ot  whom  one- 
third  wen*  women:  the  remaining  thirty-tour  were  cliildren. 
( )f  this  entire  number,  about  live  were  shot  on  their  lirst  ap- 
proach to  surround  the  town.  A  few  of  the  men,  who  \\cre 
supposed  to  tie  warriors,  were  taken  Irom  the  slaughter-houses 
to  be  tomahawked."  These  sutlered  without  resistance,  ex- 
cept one,  \\lio  resisted  and  attempteil  to  escape,  alter  turning 
upon  his  executioner  ;  but  he  was  at  length  dispatched  hv  sev- 
eral s.h'  'Is  from  the  hre-arn  is. 

Alter  the  massacre  uas  limshcd.  fire  was  set  to  the  town, 
which  con  sui  i  KM  I  iiic  u  IM  'le  village,  including  the  two  slau'_diler- 
honses  and  the  dead  bodies  within  tlicm. 

The  (ndians  ot  the  upper  to\\  n.c.alled  Schoenbriinn.  ha  \ 'iiej'  re- 
cfi  ved  intelligence  o!  \\  hat  u  as  transpiring  at  the  lo\ver  t<  >u  us. 
tort una tely  made  their  escape  hv  desert  iii'_r  tliei  r  to\\-n.  The  de- 
tuchment  >ent  to  secure  them.  lini]nr_r  the  town  deserted,  load- 
ed themselves  with  plunder  and  returned  to  their  companions. 

•Sr.;   Duildri'lLj.i's  Indian  \V;irs,  iVr.,   p.  >'t-    •-.''•.'•.  t  Uod.lriikj.j's  Notes. 
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As  tins  is  n  memorable  instance  ot  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
iare.  and  of  the  excesses  and  barbarities  into  which  men  raised 
,n  a  eivih/ed  country  m;iv  he  earned  hv  ra(_re,  prejudice,  or 
fear,  it  may  merit  a  further  passing  remark. 

As  J)r.  I)oddrid'_re  remarks,  the  whole  campaign  evineed  a 
jiork'et  disregard  ot  inihtarv  discipline  and  ot  military  fore- 
sight, llad  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  make  a  firm  re- 
sistance, in  all  probability  the  \\  hole  number  in  the  expedition 
miirht  have  been  eut  oil.  .Nothing  would  have  been  easier, 
had  the  Indians  been  so  disposed;  and  vet  they  submitted  to 
be  "led  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter."  by  men  who  well  knew 
that  no  resistance  would  he  made.  Some  of  the  men  under 
'lie  CMinmand  ot  ('olonel  Williamson  were  probably  the  last 
who  could  have  been  induced  to  march  airainst  the  hostile 
towns.  They  knew  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Moravians, 
and  knew  that  blond  and  plunder  mi^ht  be  their  recompense. 
with<  nit  ineiirriiiir  danger. 

The  situation  of  these  Indians,  both  as  respects  the  \vhites 
and  their  native  countrymen,  was  one  oj  peculiar  danirer. 
These  villages  had  been  commenced,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the.  Moravian  missionaries,  in  the  year  177'J,  and  were 
first  composed  partlv  of  emigrants  from  the  missions  ot  these 
people  on  the  15iur  Beaver,  at  Freideiishutten,  and  from  ^  ya- 
iu-iiiL:  and  Slicshequon,  on  the  Susquehanna. '  They  soon  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  prosperity,  until  they  comprised  four 
hundred  people.  In  the  summer  ot  1*71.  during  Lord  I  hin- 
more's  war.  thev  had  been  much  annoyed  by  the  parties  of 
hostile  Indians,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  white  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  bv  frequent  rumor-  ot  hostile  intentions 
against  them  hv  the  whites:  yet  they  continued  their  labors, 
'heir  schools,  and  their  reliirious  exerc,ises  without  mtermis- 

1   Tiii'   M'i|'ii\  i;uis  mi  til,'  MiiskiiiL-iiin   \vcri'    iiri_-in:iily  iVuiu    llif    Su>.  jiirl:;mi.;i    K:V,T, 
ii.-.il    •.'.•:•••    i  .il-i|iri-,',i    :n    >,'\i-r:il    tnwiis,   "I-    \il!;i'J,'S,   UinliT    ll'i-    .-,l|"  n,,t,  •:.,!•:.••     .-I    li.i- 

Vi  -:irs-  \\  ii,  u  lli<-  I:, .In  1 1  u  :>r  ,'t  I'miliin-  lirulii-  nut.  in  1  ?>'.  i.  hi  r,  ii,Sf.|ii>'!i  ','  i.l  I  in-  rx 
!i'tisii,'  nuli-ii--,  s  ;n, 'I  III:I^;(IT,-S  t.y  \]>,-  hip.stili-  lii.lirnis  nn  til,'  iV.nil  ,••.'•  s,  11.-!ir  nls  nf 

KiTV.'il  'A  illi  -r.  :tl  'i.:ii<  nll\  l!"in  tli.-  inl'irint.'  \  ,'i.  j-nn.  •••  "!  !!."-••  /•  iilnts.  :ui,l  tin-  <auic 
rui>tiiit\  .  mi  ill.'  | '.I!''  '!!!"-'•  ulinli:i.l  i-iiin|p'is.-il  tl.is  l:r.v:  ••<-  l:i.,- 1.  i-.i!it  iii'iii:_-  :il'i,  r  li  ,i: 

linn-  ihi'V  slnmi.l  r.'tiiv  t,>  snm.'  Ii..i:-ui  i-.iiintr\  IP, -snip,!  lli.'  ( Jliin."  Thi'V  .'ici'unii'ii.-iy 
i.'1't  th.'  Siis.)in.'h:iiuiu  !"!•  tii'.:  Mu^I.Mii-n.ii  in  tin:  s  ..-;ir  177J  -.  SL'O  (inr.io.'i's  I'o.'.':-;.  i\  ;i 
.11:1.  51.  IV:t,  vV,'. 
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situi.  During  the1  Revolutionary  war,  their  situation  became 
iin >re  critical  and  dangerous,  lu  this  \var  England  had  asso- 
ciated the  tomahawk  and  scalping-kniie  «>t  the  savage  with 
her  own  arms  against  the  frontier  settlements  near  the  Ohio; 
and  these  allies  had  spread  the  most  horrid  barbarities  along 
the  \vlmle  extent  of  the  western  border.  From  this  cause, 
the  settlers  of  \\  estern  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  endur- 
ed the  severest  hardships  and  privations.  Tliev  had  been 
cooped  up  in  small  stockade  torts;  they  had  cultivated  their 
little  fields  under  the  protection  of  armed  guards  ;  they  bad 
lived  irom  day  to  day  with  sentinels  on  duty  ;  they  had 
been  compelled  to  hear,  if  not  to  witness,  the  rumors  of  almost 
daily  murders,  or  the  still  more  horrid  captivity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  the  burning  ot  their  houses,  and  the  plunder  of 
their  property.  Almost  unprotected  by  the  eastern  population, 
who  were  lull}'  absorbed  in  resisting  the  civilized  armies  of 
Great  Britain,  the}'  were  compelled  to  bear  the  whole  burden 
ot  the  western  war.  and  supply  their  means,  choose  their  olli- 
cers.  and  to  conduct  the  war  in  their  own  manner.  In  this 
way  the}'  were  otlen  driven  to  acts  which  the  government 
was  bound  to  disavow.  Constantly  habituated  to  violence  and 
insubordination,  the  people  naturally  became  wanton  and  law- 
less in  their  contests  with  the  Indians. 

The  Moravian  villages  were  situated  nearl}  midway  be- 
tween the  white  settlements  a.nd  the  hostile  towns,  being  irom 
sixtv  to  eight}  miles  irom  each.  Thus  the}'  were  viewed  by 
the  whites  as  the  "  half-way  houses  ot  the  warriors."  Situated, 
as  thev  were,  between  two  contending  races,  it  was  no  easy 
task  to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality.  Their  pacific  teehngs 
and  their  aversion  to  the  shedding  "t  blood  brought  them  into 
difficulties  with  both  parties.  When  they  sent  their  runners 
to  Fort  1'itt  to  inform  our  people  o|  the  approach  oi  the  war 
parties:  when  the}'  received  and  ted.  secreted  and  sent  home 
such  ol  our  people  as  had  escaped  t''"in  savage  captivity,  they 
\\ere  !_ruiltv  oi  breaches  o|  iheir  neutrality  to  the  hostile  In- 
dian-. If  thev  allorded  the  \\arriors  a  resting-place  and  lood. 
n  was  a  breach  ot' neutrality  to  the  whites;  yet  the}'  were  so 
situated  that  the  war  parties  could  compel  them  to  turiiish  all 
the}  had.  and  the  whites  required  the  same. 

Tin'}  were  first  suspected  by  the  hostile  Indians  and  the 
Fir_ri;>h  commandant  at  Detroit  as  beiirj  confederates  o|  the 
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American  Congress,  and  to  have  induced  the  Delnwares  and 

others  not  to  espouse  the  cause  of  (Ireat  Mritain  airainst  the 
provinces.  The  frequent  failure  of  their  war  parties  was  as- 
cribed to  the  Moravians,  who  had  sent  runners  to  Fort.  Pitt  to 
Lrive  the  alarm. 

A  Delaware  chief,  during  the  spring  of  17S1.  had  fully  in- 
formed the  missionaries  and  their  flocks  ol  their  imminent  dan- 
ger, both  from  Indians  and  from  the  whites,  and  had  advised  a 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  They  disregarded  the  admoni- 
tion ;  ;md  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  broke  up  their  settlements,  plundered  their  towns, 
and  took  the  missionaries  prisoners.  The  Moravian  Indians 
were  carried  to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  and  there  turned  loose  to 
shit)  for  themselves,  while  the  missionaries  were  carried  to 
Detroit.  In  February  following,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  these  Moravian  Indians  had  returned  to  their  deserted  vil- 
la ires  on  the  Muskinirum.  to  procure  corn  to  keep  their  fami- 
lies and  cattle  from  starving.  Of  these,  ninety-six  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Williamson's  part},  and  were  murdered.  Under  a 
similar  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  Indians,  they  had 
been  on  the  point,  of  being  murdered  once  or  twice  before. 
In  the  fall  of  17^1.  such  had  become  the  exasperation  of  the 
whites  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  Moravians,  that 
tin,'  militia,  had  determined  to  <^n  and  break  up  their  settlement. 
For  this  purpose,  a  detachment  had  been  sent,  out  under  Colo- 
nel David  ^  illiamson.  to  induce  them  to  move  further  oil,  or 
to  brinir  them  to  Fort  Pitt.  The  few  Indians  found  in  their 
villa  ires  had  been  carried  to  Fort  Pitt,  and.  after  a  short  deten- 
tion, bad  been  dismissed.  The  people  had  censured  Colonel 
\\  illiamson  for  his  lenity  toward  them.  This  may  account  for 
his  non-interference  in  the  next  campaign. 

As  a  palliation  to  the  massacre  ol  these  Indians,  it  may  be 
-aid  that,  many  ol  those  eniraged  in  the  campaign,  who  were 
men  ot  <iandinir  and  worth,  had  lost  one  or  more  of  their  fam- 
ilies or  friends  by  the  hands  of  the  savaires.  In  their  towns 
several  articles  were  found  which  had  been  plundered  tp>m 
their  own  houses  or  from  those  of  their  neighbors.  One  man 
is  said  to  ha\e  found  the  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  murdered  a  tew  davs  before.  Those  ar- 
ticles, no  doubt,  bad  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indians. 

The  majority  of  those  in  the  expedition  took  no  hand  in  the 
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massacre,  hut  turned  away  with  horror  from  the  scene,  thcii 
voice  and  their  displeasure  being  silenced  hy  the  clamor  ami 
violence  of  a  lawless  minority.'  Colonel  Williamson  himself, 
was  a  hrave  and  honorable  man. 

The  next  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  white  inhab- 
itants on  the  l/pper  Ohio  and  on  the  Monongahela  took  place 
late  in  May  following.  As  we  have  alreadv  observed.  l>"-s 
than  halt' of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  at  their  old  towns  on 
the  Muskingum  when  Colonel  Williamson  and  his  part  v  man -li- 
ed against  them.  The  remainder,  who  ha.d  been  carried  oil' b\ 
the  hostile  Indians  to  Sn.ndu.sky,  had  settled  themselves  upor 
that  river,  not  far  from  the  towns  of  the  hostile  Wyandots. 
The  plan  of  destroying  the  remainder  of  the  Moravians,  to- 
gether with  the  Wyandots,  was  conceived  soon  alter  the  re- 
turn of'  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Williamson.  Prepara- 
tions tor  a  campaign  against  the  Sandusky  towns  were  imme- 
diately put  in  operation,  with  the  design  of  making  "a  dash'' 
upon  them  early  in  the  summer. 

The  long  continuance  ot  the  \\ar  and  the  innumerable  out- 
rages perpetrated  hv  the  Indians  upon  the  settlements,  the  hor- 
rid murders  which  had  been  so  often  committed  upon  their 
families,  neighbors,  and  relatives,  whenever  thev  ventured  mi; 
ot'  the  torts  and  fortified  stations,  had  at  length  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  frontier  people  a  thirst  for  indiscriminate  revenge, 
with  a  proportionate  debasement  «>i  the  moral  feeling  toward 
the  authors  of  all  their  troubles;  and  having  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  a  bloody  revenge,  obtained  without  risk  or  loss,  thev 
determined  to  wreak  their  vengeance  indiscriminately  upon 
everv  Indian,  whether  a  professed  triend  or  foe. 

A  stn>ij'_r  force  was  accordingly  raised  fo  make  a  rapid  and 
secret  march  to  the  Sandusky  towns.  For  the  sake  of  secrecv 
and  dispatch,  the  whole  were  to  be  mounted  upon  the  best 
horses  they  could  procure:  each  man  furnished  himself  with 
arms  and  every  necessary  outfit  except  ammunition,  which 
was  supplied  bv  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  Washington  counu. 
On  the  vJ.")th  ot  .Mav.  four  hundred  and  eightv  volunteers  Iron. 
the  \  icmity  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  Washington  county,  in  Penn- 
svlvania,  mustered  at.  the  old  .Min'_r<>  towns. +  on  the  \\e-t  side 
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of  the  Ohio,  seventy-five  miles  below  Fort.  Pitt.  Here  they 
elected  their  commander  for  the  expedition.  The  candidates 
were  Colonel  Willi;i!MSon  :uid  Colonel  Crawford.  The  latter 
was  elected  to  command,  although  with  reluctance  he  accepted 
the  ofliee. 

All  things  beiiiLT  in  readiness,  the  expedition  commenced  its 
march  westward  alonir  ••  \\  illiamson's  Trail"  to  the  old  Mora- 
vian towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here.  finding  plenty  of  corn 
in  the  fields  for  their  horses,  they  encamped  durum  the  night. 
Soon  after  the  army  had  halted  near  these  towns.  Colonel 
Crawford  had  a  presage  of  evil  in  the  utter  disregard  of  mili- 
tarv  order  by  the  men  under  his  command.  To  illustrate  this, 
one  tact  will  sutlice.  Three  men  having  walked  beyond  the 
encampment,  discovered  two  Indians  and  fired  upon  them. 
This  brought  the  men  from  the  camp,  regardless  of  military 
discipline  and  the  authority  of  their  commander,  in  a  most  ir- 
regular and  tumultuous  manner,  to  see  what  had  happened. 
\ext  morning  they  continued  their  march  without  any  import- 
ant incident,  and  on  the  t>tli  of  June  their  guides  conducted 
them  to  the  site  of' the  Moravian  villages:  but  the  place  was 
deserted,  and  the  Indians  had  removed  to  the  Seioto.  A  few 
huts  nmong  the  hi^h  grass  were  all  that  remained.  This  was 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sandusky.  Thev  were  at,  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  expedition,  and  neither  blood  nor 
plunder  had  slaked  their  fury.  A  council  of  ollicers  was  held, 
and  tln-v  determined  to  march  one  day  further  toward  I'pper 
Sandusky.  and.  it  no  Moravians  were  found,  thev  \\ere  to  re- 
treat immediately.  Thev  proceeded  a  little  over  halt'  a  day's 
march,  when  the  advanced  guard  was  driven  back  by  a  large 
body  ol  Indians  concealed  in  the  hiirh  grass.  A  general  fire 
from  bulb  sides  immediately  ensued,  and  continued  incessantly 
until  dark,  when  nr_rht  separated  the.  combatants.  I  hiring  the 
evening  the  Indians  had  been  completely  dislodged  Iroiu  a 
cop<e  nt  woods  in  the  prairie,  which  thev  had  persevennirly 
attempted  to  hold.  1  )urim_r  these  movements,  the  vigilance  and 
bra  \  cry  ot  Ma  |or  l.eri  were  conspicuous  :  and  t  lie  detachment 
had  lost  but  three  men  killed, and  several  wounded. 

At  m:_rht  both  armies  retired  behind  a  hue  of  fires,  mutually 
to  avoid  surprise  and  lav  upon  their  arm'-.  Ihmnir  the  next 
day  the  Indians  seemed  busily  engaired  traversing  the  plains 
in  every  direction,  but  mad'.'  no  attack  upon  the  whites.  In 
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the  mean  time,  another  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  speedy 
retreat  was  decided  to  be  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  In- 
dians -were  lionrlv  increasing  in  numbers.  Colonel  William- 
son.  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  had  proposed  to  march 
\vith  a  strong  detachnient  and  attack  the  L'pper  Sandusky 
towns :  hut  the  commander  prudently  declined  to  divide  his 
forces,  saying.  "  \Ve  must  stay  together,  and  do  the  best  \ve 
can.''  The  dead  were  buried,  and  their  graves  concealed  from 
the  search  oi  the  Indians,  and  every  thing  was  in  readiness  to 
retreat  after  night.  The  Indians  perceived  the  object  in  con- 
templation, and  about  sunset  attacked  the  army  in  every  direc- 
tion except  that  next  the  Sandusky,  with  great  iiirv  and  in 
great  lorce.  Karly  in  the  night,  alter  a  circuitous  march  of 
two  miles,  they  changed  their  direction,  eluding  their  assailants 
in  the  dark,  and  retreated  rapidly  toward  the  trail  by  which 
thcv  had  advanced  the  day  before.  During  the  next  day  they 
pursued  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  and  were  but  little 
annoyed  by  pursuit.  Hut.  the  army  became  divided  into  small 
parties,  in  hope  ot  eluding  Indian  pursuit.  This  was  a  most 
disastrous  resolve  :  it  was  the  very  thing  desired  by  their  sav- 
age enemies.  The  Indians,  during  the  whole  retreat,  paid  hut 
little  attention  to  the  main  body,  but  dispersed  over  the  whole 
country,  from  the  Sandusky  to  the  Muskingum,  actively  pur- 
suing and  cutting  oil'  the  sma.ll  parties,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  some  almost  in  sight,  of  the  (  »hi«>  Jliver.  The  num- 
ber killed  in  this  retreat  was  never  known.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  Colonel  Craw  ford,  miss- 
ing his  son  and  several  of  his  family  connections,  halted  to 
search  for  them  as  the  line  passed  on.  They  were  not.  in  the 
line;  and,  having  fallen  behind  the  retreating  column,  he  was 
never  aide  to  overtake  it.  on  account  <>1  the  wearied  condition 
of  his  horse.  He  traveled  all  night,  first  toward  the  north  and 
then  toward  the  east,  to  avoid  the  Indian  parties  dispersed  along 
the  trail  in  pursuit.  Having  la  lien  in  company  with  Mr.  Knight 
and  several  others,  they  proceeded  until  the  third  day,  when 
thev  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  math1  Dr.  K  night, 
and  Colonel  Crawford  prisoners:  the  remainder  ot  the  party^ 
who  were  unable  to  escape,  were  killed.  Dr.  Knight,  ami 
Colonel  Crawford  were  conducted  to  an  Indian  camp  not  far 
distant,  \\heiv  they  Ibund  nine  fellow-prisoners  in  charge  oi 
seventeen  Indians. f 

w    Doddndu'c.  i'.  272.  t    Man.  p.  <J7.~. 
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The  next  d:iy  Colonel  Crawford  and  I>r.  Knight  were  ci>n- 
ductfd  !»v  two  Delaware  chiefs.  Pipe  and  \Vinuemond,  in  an 
Indian  village,  while  t'"iir  of  the  other  prisoners  were  toma- 
ha\\  ked  and  scalped  at  ditlerent  places  on  the  way.  Five  oth- 
ers were  tomahawked  and  scalped  hy  a  part}'  of  squaws  and 
boys  near  the  place  designed  for  Colonel  Crawford's  execution. 

Alter  the  colonel  was  conducted  to  the  place  ol  execution, 
a  post,  about  titteen  leet.  hiirh  was  set  in  the  ground,  and  a  large 
lire  of  hickory  poles  was  made  about  eighteen  feet  from  it.  He 
was  stripped  and  ordered  t<>  sit  down:  when  he  was  severely 
beaten  \\itli  sticks,  and  afterward  tied  to  the  stake  by  a  rope 
just  lon:_r  enough  to  allow  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  around 
the  post  and  then  buck  aurain.  The  torture  beiran  bv  shouting 
a  u'i'eat  number  ot  loads  ot  powder  upon  Ins  body  Iroin  head  to 
tout.  .Next  they  applied  the  burning  ends  ot  the  firebrands 
to  dillerent  portions  of  his  body,  with  fiendish  mirth  at  the 
M!_!'"iiv  produced;  at  the  same  time,  the  squaws  amused  them- 
selves by  pourinur  hot  embers  and  coals  over  his  naked  body, 
until  the  ground  within  the  limit  of  his  tether  became  covered 
with  live  coals  ami  embers,  over  which  he  was  compelled  to 
walk  ban-foot. 

In  the  midst  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  he  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  notorious  Simon  (Jirty,  whom  he  had  known  many 
ye;irs  before,  and  entreated  him  to  take  pity  upon  him.  and  ill 
mercv  shoot  him.  Hut  (iirty.  true  to  his  savage  nature,  taunted 
him.  and  with  a  fiendish  smile  bade  him  •-entreat  some  one 
else."' 

Alter  three  hours  ol  this  kind  ol  torture,  he  became  taint,  and 
tell  upon  his  lace  :  an  Indian  stepped  up  and  scalped  him.  aiter 
which  an  old  squaw  threw  a  quantity  ot  burning  coals  on  the 
raw  and  blood}'  skull  Irom  which  the  scalp  had  been  torn. 
Ati'-r  this,  he  rose  and  walked  once  or  twice  around  the  post, 

'  X"  inj'i-ti.','  sh'.u!.!  1».  .ion.1  (Jirty.  ih-ni.lnl  us  In-  Man.ls  \>f(<>n<  tin-  tni. ..!.,.!  ,  i 
;  ,i-.l,T.:\ .  11:-  c'oii.iiifl  i't  tip-  i-xi-i-utinn  nn\  li:iv,-  Itci-n  MssHinni  ;i-  u  i-i'i,-n!  ,-.,;;,  ,,,,[' 

tinn  niijlit  i'\'-it'-  iii  tip'  luiinis  n|  ih.>  Iinliiiii  cliii-t's.  It  is  iiitin-ii'ii  tliiil  Siiim:.  (i:vf..  ,1:1 
tin-  '!:•;.  [•:•.••.  in'i>!  !•'  til--  li'iriiiiu  <-i  I'vnul  in  I,  |.r..|M.s,-,l  t,i  p'lr.-lri1-.  ti,.'  pr. -,.!,(  ;•  fr^rii 
(';,  |,t:iin  I'jjn',  tli.-  I  ).  liiwiin-  clii.  l'.  ti  -r  :i  riiiiMiin  i  >l  [1. )•,-.•  liiiihlrr.i  ;n  .1  I:l':_\  ilnllMr-.,  \\  ith 

;i  ilrsi-'i,  (.I'pn  srrsit.j  !i,s  [\[,   .   |,ui  C;,:,i:ii!,  I'i;,,.  i,,,|,j ,i!:.   ,•   ;',,,  ,1  (!.,•  iiM-r.  :u,,l  s,1- 

vi-n-ly  ini'iiiu-.'il  l.ii:i  l-r  l,is  :  .t.-rt'.  r.  •,.-  .  It  Int.-  nU.,  1.,-,  :,  -..*  •  :-|;,i].,  ,!  i!,;,i  (iiny,  u!i 
tin'  ni-lit  |ir«'vi'HIS  t.itli.'  l.ilal  i!.-f.  :it .  Irul  ;in  inl"r\i,'\%  \\itii  C,,;,,iu-l  IV;,  w!<int.  iiiul 
I'rivjit.  iy  iiiipri-,'.!  him  "! '  \'n<-  cciiti-iiiiiiMt'-'l  n:  ".  •  :n<  i,!-  •  !  llii'  I .'.'lians.  :nnl  ;iiivi-ir-i)  hi::: 
to  i-scaii,'  tliiit  i:i_rht.  A  -usiii.-'Mi)  i  it'  ('•'  :n  h.  r,  ".'•  [••nl  :  .';.  !  '•'  th.'  whiti1  imin  nii-lit 
have  Imrj-jhL  .h;  =  U--icti"U  14111:1  his  nwii  ii..-;i.l.  -  rr-.-c  Aiin-riritii  I'mm  IT,  vol.  ii.,  w-4,  ^^j. 
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and  soon  after  expired.  His  hody  was  thrown  into  the  llnmes 
and  consumed  to  ashes.  Mis  son  and  his  son-in-law.  Major 
Harrison,  \\ere  executed  at  the  Shawanese  towns. 

])r.  Knight  was  more  tortunate.  lie  \v;is  doomed  to  he 
bill'liod  at  a  to\vn  ahoiit  lorty  miles  distant,  whither  he  was 
sen!  in  charge  oj' a  youir_r  Indian.  (  )n  the  wav  he  sought  ihe 
first  o|)]i(irtiiinty  to  rehe],  and  escaped  Irom  his  :_ruard.  In  his 
subsequent  ha/ardous  advance,  alter  stillernm  all  hut  death  and 
the  extreme  ol  lannne.  he  reached  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
after  twenty-one  days  of  toil  and  hunger.' 

Most  ii|  the  prisoners  taken  in  this  campaign  were  hurned  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures,  in  retaliation,  it.  is  supposed,  for  the 
massacre  <>t  the  Moravian  Indians.  .Incidents  of  personal  ad- 
venture and  imminent  peril,  ainon^  some  of  those  who  finally 
escaped  (mm  Indian  eaptivitv  t.o  the  white  settlements,  are  lull 
ot  thnllini:  interest,  hut  can  not  he  detailed  within  the  limits  of 
this  work. 

Thus  ended  this  disastrous  campaiirn.  in  which  the  Indians 
severely  retaliated  the  cruel  massacre  of  the  Moravian-  on  the 
MuskiiiLrum.  It  was  the  closinir  cainpaiL.rn  on  the  part  of  the 
whites  into  the  Indian  country  durinir  the  licvolutionar\  war. 
I "ndertaken  for  the  purpose  of  hlood  and  plunder,  and  not  for 
neeessarv  detense  :  carried  on  without  the  sanction  <>l  the  gov- 
ernment, it  was  conducted  without  judgment  or  strict  militarv 
discipline,  and  could  not  ha\e  terminated  otherwise  than  dis- 
astrously.  ll  it  were  presumed  that  the  hostile  Indians  would 
not  protect  their  pacilic  hrethren,  :i  \vi-onur  estimate  was  placed 
<in  human  nature.  It  \\as  also  ascertained  that  the  hostile  In- 
dians had  ohserved  all  their  movements,  troiu  the  lir^t  remlex- 
vous  on  the  old  Miii'j'o  lields  until  their  lina!  disastrous  defeat, 
and  had.  accord nr_:'lv.  made  all  then-  preparations  to  receive 
them. 

All  the  horror-:  o)  tins  Indian  war,  without  douht,  are  to  In1 
ascrihed  to  the  inhuman  pohe\  o|  I'ji^land  m  emplovinii  the 
savaLfi'S  to  murder  the  defenseless  Irontier  settlements,  he- 
raiise  the\-  were  a  portion  o)  the  revolted  provinces.  Thus 
the  most  power  I  ul  o|  ei\  di/.ed  nation-,  and  who-.e  siih|ects  a  re 
ino^t  ai'tivi-  in  disseminatiir_r  the  (Jospel,  prostituted  her  power 
aiid  her  resources  to  encouraire  the  most  inhuman  harharities 
upon  iniioeent  \\oinen  and  i-hildreTi,  and  aiithon/ed  the  com- 

'    I) Iri.J  ••     :•    ::'.> 
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rnandants  of  the  western  posts  to  pay  the  Indians  a  stipulated 
price  tor  cadi  scalp  and  each  prisoner,  ior  the  purpose  "I  stim- 
ulating them  to  greater  exertion  against  the  helpless  frontier 
people.  Thus  the  scalps  ot  the  white  man,  and  ol  his  wile  and 
children,  under  this  diabolical  policy,  were,  in  the  hands  ot  the 
savages,  a  current,  coin,  which,  at  the  .Hritish  posts,  served  to 
purchase  powder,  anus,  clothing,  and  the  other  necessaries  tor 
savaire  comfort.'  This  policv  has  lieen  denounced  and  dis- 
carded invariahly  liv  the  <_rovernmcnt  ot  the  I  nited  States, 
which  \\oiild  not  permit  it  amon'_r  those  Indians  who  chose  to 
nurjv  themselves  under  its  banners. 

The  po|jcy  pursued  by  this  more  than  savage  enemy  on  the 
western  Irontier  had  the  efl'ect  <>t  debasing  ma.ny  ol  the  west- 
ern people  to  the  state  of  savaire  barbarity:  it  produced  in 
them  that  thirst  tor  indiscriminate  revenue  against  the  Indian, 
which  caused  the  commission  of  barbarities  winch  the  irovern- 
rnent  never  could  approve.  "  It  was  a  war  of  mutual  but  un- 
availing slaughter,  devastation,  and  revenue,  over  whose  reci >rd 
humanity  must  drop  ;i  tear  ot'  re i: ret :  but  that  tear  can  not 
etlace  its  disgraceful  history."! 

Colonel  Williamson  returned  sale  t'rom  the  disastrous  San- 
duskv  expedition.  Of  Colonel  Crawford,  we  may  pay  him  the 
tribute  ot'  one  further  notice.  lie  was  amon^r  the  tir-t  emi- 
uranls  to  the  West:  he  was  ;i.  man  ot  ^ood  heart  and  sterling 
worth.  Me  had  been  a  ineritonous  otlicer  under  (Jeneral 
Forbes  in  his  march  to  Fort  Diujuesne  in  ]*.")>. j;  (  'olonel 
(ieome  \V;ishinufton,  at  that  earlv  da\\  savs,  "  1  kiio\v  him  to 
be  a  bra\'e  and  active  ollicer."  Me  afterward  served  duriniz 
the  \va.r  ol  1'oiitiac.  in  delense  ot  the  Jrontier  settlemelits  ol 
Pennsylvania,  in  1" ('».'{-('• ! :  a nd  he  \vas  an  ellicient  oflicer  in  the 
campaign  of  Lord  Dunniore  to  the  Shawancsc  towns  on  the 
Scioto.  Me  niterward  settled  on  the  \  oun'hioi,q>nv,  became 
a  colonel,  and  toii'jlil  on  the  \vesfern  frontiers  during  the  llcv- 
ohtti1 -n:ir\  \var.  Me  \\as  lin;dl\'  selected  to  command  the 
latal  expedition  to  th.>  S;mdu>ky  l!i\er.  The  Indian^,  remem- 
lici'iicj'  h'<  lormer  active  services  aLfainst  their  1  ribes,  deti'i"- 
inined  to  wreak  the  \\hole  \vei'_rht  ot  savage  seiiLTeance  upon 
him. 

Apprehensive  o|  a  renewal  o)  lndi;m  ini'iirsi'ins,  alter  the  late 
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disastrous  invasion  of  tin-  Sandusky  country,  the  people  near 
Fish  Creek  erected  ;i  stockade  tor  their  common  protection  on 
the  east  hank  of  the  (  >hio,  at  the  head  of  "  Cresap's  Bottom." 
This  was  subsequently  known  as  "  Baker's  Station." 

The  campaign  ot  Colonel  Crawford  was  the  last  invasion 
of  the  Indian  territory  trom  western  Pennsylvania  and  \  irirmia 
(hiring  the  war  ot  Independence  :  yet  it  was  not  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  Encouraged  by  their 
recent  successes,  they  determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
white  settlements,  and  to  the  very  doors  of  those  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  .Besides  the  scalping  parties  which  oc- 
casionally overrun  the  settlements  in  their  secret  and  preda- 
tory excursions,  the  Indians  sent  a  regular  army  of  three  hun- 
dred warriors  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country. 
During  the  month  of  September,  this  Indian  army  invested  the 
fort  at  Wheelitr_r.  and.  alter  three  days  of  ineflectual  ellbrts  to 
take  or  hnrn  it,  they  retired.  Having  sent  two  hundred  war- 
riors home,  a  duel,  with  one  hundred  chosen  men.  made  an  at- 
tack on  Rice's  Fort,  about  twelve  miles  north  ot  \V  heeling,  on 
Buffalo  Creek.  After  four  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  to  cap- 
ture the  fort,  thev  endeavored  to  burn  it.  setting  lire  to  all  the 
outhouses,  barns,  and  stacks  of  grain  and  hay,  in  hopes  lire 
miurht  thus  be  communicated  to  the  stockade.  Failing  in  this, 
they  collected  the  cattle,  ho^s,  and  sheep,  and  killed  them  near 
the  stockade,  bv  v\hich  means  the  whole  air  in  the  vicinity  be- 
came tainted  by  the  elllnvia  from  their  putrid  bodies. 

Alter  havin'_r  lost  live  of  their  number  killed,  and  several 
wounded,  they  retired.  This  tort  was  defended  by  only  six 
eilectivc  men.  besides  some  ho\  s  and  women.  Such  were  the 
hostile  operations  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  (  >hio  in  IT^vJ. 

Indian  depredations  and  occasional  murders  were  experi- 
enced in  the  Kentii'-kv  settlements  for  some  weeks  after  the 
disastrous  battle  at  Blue  Licks,  perpetrated,  as  was  supposed, 
by  a  tew  \\estern  Indian-  u  h"  had  joined  the  invading  force 
from  Detroit,  and  were  taking  the  Salt  River  settlements  in 
their  route  to  the  \Vaha-h.  The  remainder  ot'  the  Indian  a  rmy 
had  retired  to  their  towns  "it  the  (Ireat  .Miami  tributaries  and 
those,  of  Sandnsky.  or  had  --one  to  Detroit,  to  receive  their  sup- 
plies and  presents.  :md  '"  claim  their  premiums  »n  their  scalps' 
taken  tri'in  Kentucky. 

The  terrible  N'>w  -truck   bv  the  savages  at  th'-   B!u<-  Licks 
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h;ul  roused  the  people  to  a  determination  to  inflict  signal  ven- 
•jvance  upon  the  hostile  towns.  lliunlreds  were  eager  to  en- 
'_ra^e  in  a  formidable  invasion  ol  the  Sha\vanese  country;  and 
the  habiliments  ol'  mourning,  daily  presented  to  their  view  by 
the  friends  and  surviving  relatives  of  the  slain,  continued  to 
impress  them  with  the  melancholy  reflection  concerning  the 
late  loss  of  many  valuable  cili/.ens,  who  \vere  deeply  deplored 
by  all. 

To  provide  for  the  future  security  of  the  settlements  against 
such  incursions,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  community  that  (len- 
eral  Clark  would  take  command  of  a  mounted  regiment  for  the 
destruction  of  the  must  hostile  of  the  Sluuvane.se  towns  on  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivers.  ,\o  man 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people  ol'  Kentucky  more  than 
(General  (Mark  :  and  as  an  experienced  and  energetic  command- 
er. he  certainly  had  no  rival.  He  accordingly  took  measures 
lor  the  speedy  organization  of  a  mounted  brigade  for  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Shawanese  countrv. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  one  thousand  mounted  men. 
to  be  raised  partly  by  a  draft  and  partly  by  volunteers.  It 
\vas  to  embrace  two  divisions:  one  under  Colonel  Logan, 
from  the  upper  settlements,  to  rendezvous  at  Bryant's  Station: 
the  other  Irom  the  lower  settlements,  to  rendexvolis  at  "the 
falls."  under  the  command  uf  Colonel  Floyd.  The  two  divis- 
ions were  to  form  a  junction  ;it  the  mouth  of  Lickinir  River. 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  ol  the  Indian  country.  The  peo- 
ple readily  contributed  their  aid  in  supplying  all  the  requisites 
in  the  wav  ol  transportation  and  supplies  lor  the  contemplated 
expedition,  and  advanced  the  greater  portion  upon  the  taith 
'i|  the  C<  imiMoiiwealth. 

All  thiiiLrs  having  been  arranged,  the  two  divisions  ot  the 
brigade  united  at  the  month  of  Licking  on  the  'JMli  of  Septem- 
ber, u  he  1  1  (  ieneral  ('lark  assumed  the  Command.  On  the  .'{(Mil 
the  line  n|  march  was  taken  up,  and  the  tr< 
river  and  entered  the  Indian  country.  \\  ith 
celenU  so  characteristic  o|  ;i||  (Jeiieral  ( 
ments.  they  advanced  rapidly  up  the  Mia 
the  first  Indian  t"\\n.  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
Irom  the  Ohio.  be!<>re  the  enemv  had  intelligence  o|  their  ap- 
ppKieh.  The  savaires  tied  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leav- 
ing their  deserted  village  to  the  mercy  o|  the  invaders,  \\lio 
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were  in  dose  pursuit.  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through  all 
tin-  towns  up  .Mad  Iliver  and  as  tar  as  the  Scioto.  The  pur- 
siut  \\"as  r"iil Mined  more  than  one  hundred  nnl<'s.  to  the  head 
hranehes  of  the  Scioto,  and  in  every  direction  the  army  en- 
countered nothing  hut  deserted  fields  and  villages;  the  latter 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  lire,  and  every  vestige  <>t  their 
growing  corn  was  cut  up  and  destroyed.1 

The  loss  of  the  army  in  this  expedition  was  only  two  men 
killed  by  Indians.  Several  Indians  were  killed,  and  seven 
warriors  were  taken  prisoners.  Although  attended  with  hut 
little  loss  of  life  on  either  side,  this  expedition  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky.  It.  inspired  confi- 
dence in  the  people,  and  struck  terror  into  the  sayages,  such 
as  had  not  been  known  of  any  previous  invasion  from  Ken- 
tucky. Their  principal  resources  were  cut  oil',  and  their  conn- 
try  desolated  bv  tire.  It  produced,  also,  a  conyiction  in  the 
saya<_rcs  that  the  mcreas.ng  numbers  and  power  o|  the  whites 
were  such  that  all  hope  ot  exterminating  them  was  abandoned 
forever:  and  they  never  afterward  attempted  any  formidable 
invasion  of  Kentucky.  The  incursions  of  small  detachments 
and  scalping  parties  also  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and 
people  began  to  feel  security  in  their  homes. 

The  attention  ot  the  inhabitants,  and  ot  the  numerous  emi- 
grants who  were  arriving  daily,  was  again  engrossed  in  the 
selection  and  acquisition  ot  lands,  under  every  species  ot  war- 
rant or  title  which  had  been  legalized  tor  the  last  ten  years. 
Locations  o|  every  kind  were  stretched  over  the  whole  coiin- 
trv.  with  but  little  precision  or  accuracy  ot  boundaries.  ;md 
'hese  as  vaguely  defined.  Speculation  in  land  claims  became  a 
trade,  or,  rather,  a  science,  Ironi  which  sprang  a  fruitful  har- 
vest oi  contention  ;m(|  litigation  in  subsequent  years. f 

[A.D.  \1^:i]  Agriculture  now  began  to  tloiirish  :  com- 
merce began  to  appear:  the  arts  and  manutaetures  connected 
with  agriculture  and  domestic  hie  became  incorporated  with 
'he  new  state  of  society;  labor  was  rewarded,  and  employ- 
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rnent  Driven  to  the  industrious;  schools  sprung  up  tor  the  edu- 
cation nt'  vonth  ;  ministers  ot  the  (lospel  who  had  emigrated 
wi'st  consecrated  the  Sabbath  to  the  service  o|'(iod  ;md  teach- 
in  U  the  truths  of  salvation.  Farmers  bc<_ran  to  prosper;  their 
fields  were  enlarged,  their  stock  ol  domestic  annuals  began  to 
multiply,  and  a.  market,  \s'as  already  open  t«>r  their  surplus  prod- 
uce. .Mi>ne\'  began  to  circulate,  and  property  assumed  a  def- 
inite value. 

About,  the  first  of  June,  immiirrants  l)c(_ran  to  arrive  l>y  hun- 
dreds, and  spread  like  a  flood  of  fertilizing  water  over  the 
whole  eoiintry.  .Merchandise  trom  Philadelphia  and  Haiti- 
more,  transported  in  wagons  across  the  mountains  In  \vay  of 
Li'_r"iiier  and  ( 'iimberland,  t<>  Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville,  and 
thence  hoated  down  the  Ohio,  in  keel-boats  and  arks,  to  Lime- 
stone and  the  falls,  began  to  arrive  in  the  new  settlements. 
The  same  summer  Kentucky  was  greeted  with  the  first  dry- 
goods  store,  opened  in  Louisville  hy  Daniel  Broadhead,  from 
Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela.  The  second  store  was  not 
opened  until  the  following  year,  when  Colonel  James  Wilkin- 
son, of  Maryland,  also  from  Brownsville,'  opened  the  first  dry- 
goods  store  in  Lexington. 

The  population  of'  all  the  settlements,  up  to  the  vear  17^)3. 
exceeded  twelve  thousand  souls.  This  number  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  daily  arrivals  during  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer; and  the  spring  of  17^1  found  the  entire  number  increas- 
ed to  more  than  twenty  thousand  souls. 

The  intercourse  through  the  country  \vas  extended  b\  the 
opening  ol  new  roads  trom  the  river  to  the  interior  settlements. 
Such  was  the  prosperous  condition  of  Kentucky  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived,  confirming  the  independence  of'  the  1  nited 
States,  and  diffusing  universal  |o\-  throughout  the  \\est. 

Military  la\v  ceased  to  be  paramount  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  'jarnsons  m  all  the  \\estern  jiosts  were  soon  afterward 
reduced,  and  only  twenty-live  privates  were  retained  at  Fort 

I'll  t,    to    '_r\  la  I'd    the    >|i  pres.f 

[  A.I  I.  !».]  Ilith.M'lo  th.e  principal  scMt lenient s  were  north 
and  south  of  Kentucky  Kiver.  and  upon  the  sources  of  Salt 
Iliver  :  also  upon  the  south  western  tri  but  a  ries  ol  Licking  II  i  ver, 
and  near  the  (  >hio.  be|o\\-  the  month  ol  Keiitnckv,  and  above 
"the  I'lilU."  'I'hose  upon  the  branches  (.if'  I'ear-'jrass  ('reek 
were  increasing  ra  pidly. 

*   American  rion.jcr,  vol.  i  ,  [>.  101.  '    Mar-l:;iii  s  K^iitU'  1; v,  \<>],  i..  p.  17','. 
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The  country  mi  the  north  side  of  Licking  h;ul  been  aban- 
doned to  the  Indians  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation.  The 
war-path  to  the  settlements  on  the  Kentucky  Kiver  traversed 
this  region  nearly  in  the  route  now  occupied  bv  the  great  road 
from  Lexington  to  Maysville,  and  had  rendered  any  settlements 
insecure  in  this  quarter. 

Karly  in  the  spring,  the  three  counties  of  Kentucky,  agreea- 
ablv  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  had  been  organ- 
i/.ed  into  a  jiidici.il  district,  known  as  the  "District  of  Ken- 
tucky." The  district  court  was  invested  with  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction,  as  other  circuit  courts  of  Virginia.*  This 
court  held  its  first  term- at  llarrodsburg  :  the  subsequent  terms 
were  to  be  holden  at  Danville,  where  a  log  court-house  and  a 
log  jail  were  soon  afterward  erected,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
security  of  criminals  and  debtors.  From  this  time.  Danville 
became  a  noted  point  lor  public  meetings,  and  the  great  po- 
litical discussions  which  agitated  this  country  for  live  years 
afterward. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  when  the  whole  country  was  elec- 
trified by  the  news  of  peace  with  Great  Mritain.  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Wearied  and  impoverished  by  a  war  of  nearly  eight  years, 
the  American  people  heard  with  rapture  the  news  of  peace. 
and  rejoiced  in  the  beaming  prospects  before  them.  Those 
upon  the  sterile;  and  sandy  shores  of  the  Atlantic  desired  re- 
tirement and  ease  upon  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands  which  lay 
inviting  their  occupancy  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and 
where  thev  might  repose  in  the  peaceful  shades  of  agricultural 
retirement.  From  North  Carolina,  by  way  oi  Cumberland  Gap. 
the  tide  of  emigration  was  rapidly  pouring  into  Kentucky  and 
the  pre-ent  State  of  Tennessee,  while  \  irginia  and  the  states 
north  of  her  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the  I'pp''1'  Ohio, 
and  bv  way  of  Limestone  and  ••  the  Falls  "  into  Kentucky. 

As  yet  Kentucky  was  a.  large,  isolated  settlement.  The  re- 
gion on  the  east,  for  nearly  jive  hundred  miles,  through  the 
sources  of  the  l>ig  Sandv  and  the  Kenhawa,  was  a  desolate 
mountain  wilderness.  On  the  west  and  north,  the  country,  to 
a  b.'undless  extent,  was  in  the  occupancy  o{  the  native  tribes. 
The  region  north  of  Licking,  which  now  sustains  a  dense  and 
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wealth}'  population,  was  then  an  exposed,  sparsely-populated 
frontier,  liable  to  the  continual  incursions  of  marauding  band> 
of  savages. 

A  great  portion  of  \\  estern  Virginia  was  then  an  unsettled 
eountrv,  having  only  a  lew  habitations  on  the  Kenhawa,  Creen- 
brier,  Klk,  and  Cheat  Rivers,  while  the  country  near  the 
Ohio,  from  Fishing  Creek  to  Licking  River,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles,  was  a  frontier  region  too  much  exposed  to  In- 
dian incursions  to  ai!»id  a  sate  residence.  In  Pennsylvania. 
north  of  the  Kiskeminetas.  and  on  the  Alleghanv  lliver  to  its 
source,  was  the  heart  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  extensive 
reirion  south  ol  this  border  was  an  exposed  Irontier.  The  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Western  \  irginia  south  ol  Wheeling  were 
upon  the  head  branches  of  the  Monongahela,  upon  the  East 
and  West  Forks,  and  upon  ( 'heat  River  :  also,  the  head  branch- 
es of  the  (Ireat  and  Little  Kenhawas.  All  that  extensive  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Ohio  a.nd  the  west  branch  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela.  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  had  been  subject 
to  the  continual  incursions  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Clarksburir. 
near  the  west  branch,  was  then  a  frontier  settlement.  A  small 
military  post  had  been  maintained  for  several  years  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenhawa,  known  as  the  "  Point  :"  yet  the  settle- 
ments east  of  it  had  been  penetrated  repeatedly  bv  the  war 
parties,  which  eluded  the  military  posts  on  the  (  >hio.  and  cross- 
ed between  the  Muskingum  and  the  Kenhawa.' 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  17M.  the  settlements  ot'  Ken- 
tuckv  had  augmented  their  population  to  nearlv  thirtv  thou- 
sand souls.  The  ] people  heiran  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
completing  the  organixalion  ot  civil  irovernment.  and  were 
gathering  around  them  the  elements  o(  ioreiirn  intercourse  and 
domestic  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  personal  proper!}',  as 
well  as  real  estate,  beirau  to  euiraire  the  energies  ot  the  recent 
emigrants;  towns  \\ere  laid  oil',  mills  and  factories  were  erect- 
ed; agriculture  and  trade  he.iran  to  develop  the  resources  ot 
the  conniry  :  domestic  stock  of  all  kinds  were  inf  rod  need,  and 
\\ere  multiplvinir  abundantly:  and  all  beiran  to  enjoy  the  com- 
fort- and  luxuries  ol  a  ne\\  ly->e!tled  country. 

The  mo|-;d  condition  o|  (he  people  ^as  not 
isters   o|    the  O'>-pel.  and    religious  teachers 
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ripe  for  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  were  not  few.  Socie- 
ties and  churches  were  organized  by  the  Presbyterians.  Meth- 
odists, and  Baptists,  and  were  subsequently  attached  to  the 
mother-churches  east  of  the  mountains.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing were  freely  dispensed  among  the  rising  generation. 

The  people  east  of  the  mountains,  released  from  a  long  and 
unnatural  war.  and  having  only  partially  recovered  from  the 
consequent  depression,  after  peace  had  been  restored  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  sought  ease  and  fortune  in  the  West.  The  tide 
of  emigration  began  to  set  with  unprecedented  rapidity  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements  across  the  mountains  and  down  the 
Ohio  River.  The  roads  from  Cumberland  and  Bedford  to 
Pittsburgh  and  Brownsville  were  traversed  by  continued  and 
successive  groups  of  emigrant  colonies,  with  their  long  lines 
of  family  wagons,  followed  by  herds  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  the  necessary  appendages  for  agricultural 
life. 

The  mouth  of  Limestone  Creek,  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Maysville.  had  already  become  a  frequented  route  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  older  settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
River,  comprised  in  the  counties  of  Xelson.  Lincoln,  and  Fay- 
ette.  Simon  Kenton,  the  first  explorer  of  this  route,  had  re- 
turned from  his  "station"  on  the  waters  of  Salt  River,  and  re- 
sumed his  tomahawk  improvement  made  in  177-1.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  17S-1,  lie  commenced  a  block  house  and  other  build- 
ings tor  ;i  settlement,  three  miles  from  Limestone  and  one  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Washington,  in  Mason  county.  Ka  r- 
ly  in  tlu:  following  sprint,  he  received  an  accession  ol  several 
families,  and  ihus  commenced  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
this  e\pi  »sed  lr<  >ntier.  1 
known  as  ••  Kenton's  Sta 

sprung  up  as  a  noted   point   ol   debarkation  for  emigrant: 
vanning  to  the  cen'ral  settlements  of'  Kentucky. 

About  the  same  time  other  settlements  were  begun  in  other 
portions  ol  the  present  eountv  of  Mason,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  vear  following  that  Simon  Kenton,  Arthur  Fo\.  and 
William  Wood  laid  oil'the  town  of  Washington. ' 

I  i'o;ii  this  time  habitations  began  to  multiply  in  tins  quarter 
of  ihf  country,  and  Indian  hostilities  had  apparently  ceased. 

•  M  Donald  •  6k.  ti-ht-s, 
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••Lee's  Station,"  ••  Warren's  Station,"  and  "Clark's  Station" 
were  formed  about  this  time  :  and  emigrants,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  interior,  began  to  settle  upon  all  the  northern  branch- 
es of  Licking. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INDIAN'     HoSTlI.lTir.S    O\    Till:    oillo. PREDATORY    INCURSIONS    INTO 

KENTUCKY.   AND    ['ARTISAN'    W  A  R  FA  K  I'..  — A.I).    17Nf>   TO    1793. 

.-I  '-,'•/;>••'.'.  ---'I'll.-  S'e.awMiiese  resume  predatory  Incursions. —  Indian  Htirsc-stcalinpr. — 
()!•;•  ct  and  Kxtent  of  these  1  >epredations.— The  Continuance  of  them  provokes  In- 
\  a-i  'ii  i  it'  the  Indian  Country  in  1?-'!. — 1'lun  of  <  'ampai--n  under  (icneral  Clark  anil 
C.o.i. el  Lo-un.— Colonel  Lo_-an  ,I,.sti-iiys  Scioto  and  M;i<l  Jiiver  Tuwns.— Ucncral 
Clark  ;t'i\  anc,-s  fi  tin.1  \\"a!';i-li. —  His  t'urtla-r  •  ([icratii'iis  Irustratrd  tor  \S'ant  of  Sup- 
jilirs.  —  A  Mutiny  cnsiirs. —  lit'  rrtnn,s  i.'ulorioiis  to  Ki'iitucky. — His  Sun  srts. — \"ir- 
uinia  cciii'-s  to  his  Kflii-f. — Tin1  Sjhuwiiiii'Si-  i-diniiK-iici'  activi;  Hostilities. — Kxposcil 
Coalition  ot'  Sriti«-:n.-nts  in  Mason  County  in  17-7.— Colonel  Tod.l  invades  the  Taint 
Civek  Towns. — t^imon  Kenton  us  a  Partisan  Warrior. — KiiiL'rmiun  in  17--. — Indians 
hai-ass  tin-  Ohio  Frontier  of  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia. — Dejiredations  and 
Murders  on  the  Ohio  from  17^"i  to  1"1M). — i'ojiulation  of  Kentucky  in  17!'l. — Partisan 
Warfare  from  17Ln)  to  17'J  I .— (ieneral  Harniar's  l-'.llorts  to  suppress  Indian  Hostilities. 
— The  Campaigns  of  17!'ii  and  17:U  <livert  Hostilities  from  tin;  Kentucky  Frontier. — 
Indian  Hostility  and  partisan  Warfare  in  Kentucky  renewed  in  17'.'--;'3. — Kenton 
!:iak''S  an  Incursion  upon  the  Little  Miami,  and  encounters  Tecumseh. — Severe  niurht 
Sliirmish  with  Tecumseh  in  1  "I'-J.--  Kenton  continues  his  partisan  Warfare  in  17:':i. — • 
Maki-s  an  Incursion  to  Paint  Creek. —  Intercepts  and  kills  a  marauding  Party  of  In- 
dians at  Holt's  Creek  on  the  Ohio,  and  recovers  a  hnye  JS'uinlier  of  Horses. 

[A.I).  17^.").]  X')T\viTHSTA\i)i\«  treaties  had  been  ionned 
and  ratified  \vith  the  ]irini'i]i;il  Indian  tri!>es  on  the  \vesteril 
troiitier,"  and  the  greater  portion  "1  the  hostile  tribes  had  as- 
suined  a  paeilie  attitude,  there  \\  ere  j'arlies  of  malcontents  \vho 
rejected  the  trea.ties.  and  (•••ntinned  to  huriivs  ihe  settlements  of 
Kentucky  r-oiitiu'iioiis  to  the  (  )lno  Ki\'er.  'I'he  first  and  only 
murder  perpetrated  in  Kentucky  bv  the  Indians  in  17s.")  \vas 
ii  llir  nioiiih  n|'  March,  \vhen  the  settlements  \\ere  thro\\n  into 
a  st'ii<-  ot  alarm  by  a  murder  and  outrage  committed  hv  a  ]'arty 
ol  Sha\\aiiese  malcontents  upon  the  person  and  habitation  ()f 
1'^liiott.  ;.t  ihe  nnnilh  of  Kentucky  Kiver.  l-'Jliott  \va-  killed 
and  sealped.  his  houses  were  burned,  and  }\}<  family,  escaping, 
were  dispersed  mfo  tin-  neighboring  settlements. i 

Allhoii^'h  inciirs:oiis  b\'  maraudinLr  parties  \\ei'e  made  suli- 
Sfpiently,  it  \vas  not  with  the  desi'_rli  ot  colleetinLT  scalps,  but 
lor  the  purpose  ol  ••  stealing  horses"  Ironi  the  settlements.  'I' his 

See  clian.  ix.  of  ll.is  book,  "  Indian  Kcu.tLms."  Ac.          *   JUitlor's  Keiituckv.  n,  i  I'.1. 
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is  one  of  the  feats  which  Drives  distinction  to  the  warrior,  and 
entitles  him  to  the  character  of  a  brave.* 

The  object  of  the  savages  in  these  incursions  was  not  to 
create  alarm  and  terror  by  any  outrage  against  individuals, 
for  this  would  at  once  have  roused  an  armed  party  in  pursuit  : 
but  their  object  was  simply  plunder,  and  to  supplv  themselves 
with  horses,  and  to  deprive  their  late  enemies  of  the  valuable 
animals  which  had  made  their  incursions  so  terrible  to  the  In- 
dian country.  To  insure  success  in  this  line  of  operation,  jt 
was  necessary  to  pass  unperceived  through  the  country,  leav- 
ing no  certain  trace  of  their  inroad  except  such  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  disappearance  of  the  horses. 

[A.I).  1780.]  These  depredations  had  annoyed  the  inhab- 
itants during  the  autumn  of  1785,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  they  had  become  more  frequent;  and  the  marauders  ex- 
tended the  field  of  their  operations.  At  first  a  party  of  two  or 
three  warriors  would  occasionally  penetrate  a  settlement  and 
secretly  retire  with  one  or  two  horses  :  but  at  length  they  be- 
gan to  advance  to  the  Ohio  River  at  different  points,  in  parties 
of  six.  ten,  and  twelve  :  and.  having  selected  some  secure  and 
retired  rendezvous  near  the  river,  they  would  distribute  them- 
selves in  parties  of  one  or  two,  penetrate  far  into  the  settle- 
ments, and  supply  themselves  with  horses,  which  were  taken 
to  the  general  rendezvous  and  left  in  charge  of  u  keeper,  while 
they  returned  to  secure  others.  So  soon  as  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  had  been  procured,  the  company  secretly  crossed  the 
river  with  them,  and  made  all  speed  for  their  towns. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1780  these  depredations  be- 
came so  frequent  and  annoying,  that  the  settlements  were  seri- 
ously injured.  beiii'_r  deprived  of'  i_rrc at  numbers  of  horses,  which 
were  requisite  tor  the  agric.ultural  necessities  of  the  coiintrv. 
,\o  man  felt  safe  in  the  possession  <  >f  his  property  ;  jo]-  the  \vily 
savage  prowled  like  the  wolf  m  the  dark,  alike  unseen  and  un- 
heard, penet ratiii'_r  the  remotest  settlements  and  visiliir.:  everv 
inclosure  in  the  dead  hour  of  night,  airainst  which  no  precau- 
tion \vas  a  guarantee  tor  the  security  of  property. 

'    Mi-.  W.-tiMoiv  S!iy«.  ''thi'iv    i-;  :i  small   ilitl'.'ivii'v   hrtwn'ii   tin-   moral    t 
SRV;I_-I-    :•!,<!    tin'  wliili-    Mian."      "  I'll.'    iv,|   i,i;m    is  rsti'rmril   liononili!.'  in  |. 

•  of  LTuml  Inrcrnii'S  h"  iiuiy  Imv,'   pi'rjii'tnitnl  :   siml  this  . 
liorsi    ->•     .  .• .  .:    is   c'sti'i'iiU'il    :.   virtue   m-xt    tu  that    i>f  tnkini'   s>- 
f.r,',  I  | :il       in,  lii.s  n  11     '  ,  ,  with  twu  culiiinm.  in  which  h' 

tl.i         .  '    '         •  •    •'    :,-  ..t   •    i    i;   -  :     ---.   v,  liich   nix-   to  n-ii'li'i-   li 

\V  •  tuj'.r   '-  i  in/,  ttvcr  oi'  Missouri.  \>.  •-'.>','. 
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It  \vus  no  uncommon  occurrence  tur  a  party  ot  live  <T  six 
Indians,  alter  an  absence  of  a  \veek  or  ten  days,  to  return  to 
the  rende/vous  •with  an  aggregate  of  ten  or  fifteen  horses; 
sometimes  each  individual  would  bring  in  one  every  night,  un- 
til their  complement  was  full.  It  was  no  unusual  exploit  lor  a 
party  of  live  or  six  Indians  to  set  out  from  their  village,  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  and,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  or  twenty  days,  to  return  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
horses.  .\or  was  it  an  untre<[uent  occurrence  lor  a  single  coun- 
tv  of  Kentucky  to  lose  one  hundred  horses  in  a  single  month. 

To  such  an  extent  had  these  depredations  been  carried 
against  the  settlements  (.if  Kentucky  and  Western  Virginia, 
during  live  years  previous  to  1791,  that,  trom  estimates  based 
upon  authentic;  information,  it  was  supposed  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  horses  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  most  active  agents  were  the 
Shawanese  malcontents  irorn  the  towns  upon  the  head  waters 
of  Mad  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  (Jreat  Miami,  and 
from  the  towns  on  White  River,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Wabash.  Those  from  the  former  extended  their  incursions 
chielly  to  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio  and  upon  the  waters 
of  Licking  River,  while  the  latter  extended  their  operations 
mo>tly  to  the  settlements  on  Salt  River  and  its  head  waters. 

To  prevent  these  depredations,  and  to  intercept  the  move- 
ments or  discover  the  trail  of  these  marauding  parties,  each 
settlement  kept  out  in  active  service  one  or  more  scouts  or 
rangers,  as  had  been  customa  rv  during  actual  hostilities.  These 
rangers  used  every  ellort  to  discover  the  trail  of  such  parties, 
or  to  delect  any  "  Indian  sign"  by  which  it  could  In-  ascertained 
that  Indians  were  in  the  country.  Vet  so  cautious  was  the 
\\ilv  savage,  that  their  haunts  were  seldom  discovered,  unless 
where  thcv  bad  concentrated  to  cross  the  river  on  llieir  de- 
|  >a  rl  lire. 

The  marauders  at  length  infested  the  (  )hio  River,  upon  which 
hundreds  <>t  |;imily  boats  and  arks  were  continually  descending 
from  Fort  1'itt  to  ditl'crent  points  along  the  Keiituckv  shore. 
Occasionally  lamily  boats  were  attacked  and  plundered,  and 
not  unlrequently  the  occupants  were  killed  <>r  wounded  bv  the 
lire  o|  the  Indians  trom  the  shore.  At  length  it  became  liax- 
ardous  tor  solitary  boats,  unarmed,  to  descend  :  and.  for  safety 
and  mutual  defense,  emigrant  families  were  compelled  to  usso- 
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ciate  in  companies  and  descend  in  several  boats  together,  with 
a  lull  proportion  of  expert  riflemen.  Subsequently,  it  became 
evident  that  large  bodies  of  Indians  from  the  remote  towns 
had  assembled  near  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  general  rendezvous 
west  of  the  river  marauding  parties  were  distributed  at  ditler- 
ent  points  on  the  shore,  while  others  penetrated  to  the  remote 
settlements  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Yet  the  Federal  government  discouraged  every  attempt  to 
conduct  partisan  incursions  into  their  country,  and  took  active 
measures  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  grounds  for  dillieulty 
with  the  malcontent  Shawancse.  As  early  as  the  .'Ust  of  Jan- 
uary, 17N(),  a  council  had  been  convened  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Shawanese  nation  by  Generals  Richard 
Butler  and  George  R.  Clark.  In  consideration  of  certain  ben- 
efactions and  presents  from  the  United  States,  the  Shawanese 
stipulated  for  the  suppression  of  the  marauding  incursions. 

But  the  malcontents,  regardless  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  continued  their  incursions  and  their  depredations  on  the 
river,  with  increasing  frequency  and  audacity.  The  settlements 
north  of  Licking  River,  in  the  line  of  the  "old  war-path."  were 
particularly  obnoxious  to  this  species  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
savages  continued  to  obstruct  the  river  commerce  and  the  ad- 
vance of  emigrants,  and  to  plunder  the  settlements  of  the  inte- 
rior with  unremitted  perseverance. 

At  length  it  was  perceived  that  these  continual  aggressions 
were  prompted  and  instigated  by  British  traders  and  agents  at 
Detroit  and  upon  the  Maumee.  The  fur-trade  in  the  North- 
western Territory  was  almost,  wholly  controlled  hv  these  Brit- 
ish traders,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  checking  the  ad- 
vance ot  the  American  population  across  the  Ohio,  which 
would  sound  the  knell  ot  approaching  dissolution  to  their  mo- 
nopoly. A  state  of  active  hostilities  renewed  by  the  savaires 
miirht  yet  defer  for  many  years  the  advance  of  white  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Ohio.  ;md  thus  prolong  the  monopoly  of  the 
Indian  fur-trade.  Such  were  the  views  and  conclusions  of  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  Detroit  and  at  other  points  south 
of  Lake  Krie. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1780  that  these  hostilities  be- 
came S' >  tremient  and  darinir  that  a  recourse  to  arms  was  deem- 
ed the  niily  mode  bv  which  the  settlements  and  emigrants  upon 
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the  river  could  be  secured  from  continual  danger.  Murders 
had  already  been  frequent,  not  only  on  the  river,  but  in  the  set- 
tlements, and  the  people  of  Kentucky  became  clamorous  for 
an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country. 

To  inllict  suitable  chastisement  upon  the  Shawanese  nation, 
it  \vas  resolved  to  invade  their  country  with  two  mounted  ex- 
peditions; one  against  the  eastern,  and  the  other  against  the 
western  portion  of  their  towns,  and  completely  to  ravaire  with 
lire  and  sword  the  whole  country  Irom  the  Scioto  to  the  Wa- 
bash.  I1  he  command  of  the  campaign  was  given  to  General 
Clark,  whose  name  alone  carried  terror  to  the  suvaires.  Many 
of  the  oilicers  who  volunteered  to  serve  under  him  were  ainonn- 

O 

the  first  military  men  of  Kentucky  :  and  amonir  the  private  sol- 
diers were  some  of  the  most  fearless  backwoodsmen  in  all  the 
West. 

The  brigade  was  to  consist  of  two  full  regiments,  or  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  men,  which  were  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
in  two  divisions.  The  main  body,  under  General  Clark  in  per- 
son, was  to  rendezvous  at  "  the  Falls,''  and  advance  across  the 
country  by  way  of  White  River  to  \  ineennes,  at  which  place 
they  were  to  meet  their  supplies  forwarded  by  water.  From 
this  place  they  were  to  ravage  the  whole  country  upon  the 
head  waters  ol  the  Wabash,  as  tar  as  Tippecanoe  and  Eel 
Rivers. 

The  other  division,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Lo'jan, 
was  to  advance  from  their  rendezvous  at  "  Kenton's  Station,'' 
three  miles  Irom  Limestone,  by  way  ot  the  Little  Miami,  to  its 
sources.  ;md  thence  to  ravage  the  whole  country  from  the  Sci- 
oto westward  down  Mad  River  to  the  Great  Miami.' 

Such  was  the  general  plan  ot  the  campaign  tor  the  chastise- 
ment of  this  warlike  and  restless  nation.  To  accomplish  this, 
all  Kentucky  was  in  commotion,  and  all  were  emulous  in  ad- 
vanciti'_r  the  preparations  which  were  to  render  it  one  of  the 
ino.st  ti>nmdahle  invasions  which  had  ever  proceeded 
Kentucky,  ;md  one  winch  would  strike  terror  into  the  re 
tribes.  It  was  not  expected  that,  the  expedition  would 
ter  anv  formidable  force  of  unbodied  savages  in  arm 
troops  themselves  were  to  bear  the  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. The  object  was  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  Shawanese  nation  for  the  many  murders  and  depredations 
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committed  by  their  war-parties  and  marauders  by  destroying 
their  towns,  laying  waste  their  iields,  and  destroying  their  re- 
sources, and  breaking  up  their  settlements  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Kentucky. 

For  the  supply  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  nine  keel-boats 
were  freighted  with  stores  and  provisions,  and  dispatched  by 
way  of  the  Ohio  and  Wabash  for  Vincennes.  Such  was  the 
active  state  of  preparation  until  the  close  of  September,  when 
the  troops  were  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march. 

On  the  first  of  October  Colonel  Logan  began  to  move  his  di- 
vision, ci insisting  of  seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  Alter  a 
rapid  inarch  of  ninety  miles,  he  surprised  the  Indian  town  of 
Chillicothe,  upon  the  sources  of  the  Little  Miami.  Conducted 
by  Captain  Kenton,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  picked  men 
from  his  own  neighborhood,  such  was  the  celerity  and  precision 
of  his  movements  that  two  Indian  towns,  situated  one  mile  apart, 
were  simultaneously  surprised  by  two  separate  columns  of  his 
command.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were 
either  captured  or  killed  in  their  attempt  at  resistance.  The 
towns  were  destroyed  by  lire,  and  the  extensive  Iields  of  ripe 
corn  were  laid  waste  and  destroyed,  so  as  to  cut  oil  then'  ttiture 
supplies.  The  few  who  escaped  irave  the  alarm  to  other  towns, 
from  which  the  savages  lied  with  great  precipitation,  leaving 
their  wigwams,  cabins,  and  Iields  to  the  mercy  o|  the  invaders. 
Four  other  towns,  deserted  bv  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
their  fields,  were  destroyed  by  lire.  The  country  east  and 
west  upon  the  waters  of  the  Scioto,  and  upon  the  sources  of 
Mad  River,  was  ravaged  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  around, 
when  Coloni']  Logan  and  his  victorious  companions  prepared 
to  return  with  their  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  slain  in  the  di  lie  rent  sk  inn's  lies 
was  about  thirtv.  The  troop  lost  ten  men  killed,  besides  sev- 
eral wounded,  during  the  campai'_rn.'" 

But  General  ('lark  was  less  fortunate.  Alter  a  circuitous 
march  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  to  Vincennes,  with 
more  than  a  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  he  found  his  supplies 
had  not  arrived,  having  been  delayed  bv  extreme  low  water  in 
tin-  river.  His  further  advance  was  unavoidably  arrested. 
Nine  days  was  he  compelled  to  remain  inactive  at  \  in<vnnes, 
awaiting  the  tardv  arrival  of  supplies  lor  his  men.  The  troops 
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had  left.  Kentucky  full  of  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  to  acquit  them- 
selves by  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  and  the  sudden  de- 
struction of  the  Indian  towns.  Kadi  day  tended  to  damp  the 
military  spirit  of  the  men.  and  impatience  be^an  to  undermine 
military  subordination,  and  introduce  disaffection  lor  the  ser- 
vice. A  few  days  elapsed,  when  the  continued  delay  ol  the 
expected  supplies  placed  them  upon  short  allowance,  and  in- 
creased their  impatience  almost  to  mutiny.  Still,  the  pervad- 
ing influence  of  their  beloved  commander  restrained  them  until 
the  expected  arrival  of  the  supplies.  But  the  arrival  was  a 
greater  disappointment  than  its  delay.  Inspection  proved  too 
elea  rly  that  the  pickled  beef  was  biddy  tainted  trom  the  excess- 
ive beat  :  scarcely  rations  for  three  days  remained  in  a  sound 
condition,  and  the  hostile  towns  were  yet  distant  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.  (Jeneral  Clark  \votild  have  proceeded  in  his 
march,  and  quartered  upon  the  enemy;  but  the  discontent  of 
his  men  had  broken  out  into  insubordination,  and  many,  refus- 
ing to  advance,  demanded  to  be  led  back  to  Kentucky.  The 
fury  of  the  savage  they  could  encounter,  but  the  more  appalling 
form  of  famine  they  would  not  meet,  and  they  relused  to  ad- 
vance."' 

In  vain  the  veteran  commander  and  the  successful  leader, 
"in  the  most,  persuasive  terms  of  entreaty,"  implored  the  mu- 
tineers to  advance  to  the  enemy's  towns.  At  length  a  body 
ol  three  hundred  men,  encouraged  bv  some  officers  ol  rank, 
regardless  of  the  honor  of  the  soldier,  or  the  disgrace  of  an 
inglorious  retreat,  retired  from  the  expedition. 

With  little  more  than  half  his  oridnal  force.  (Icneral  ('lark 
advanced  toward  the  Indian  towns,  and  after  several  days 
ot  fruitless  search  lor  Indians,  who  had  received  intelligence 
ol  the  formidable  preparations  against  them,  he  returned  to  the 
Falls,  covered  with  shame  and  contusion  at  the  unmerited  dis- 
irrace  \\lndi.  for  the  first,  time,  had  rested  upon  his  arms.f 

Such  had  been  the  ctlect  of  inaction  \<>  undisciplined  troops, 
although  naturally  courageous,  and  commanded  bv  the  most 
extraordinary  military  -jeiiius  of  his  dav.  For  \\ant  of  timely 
supplies  a  brave  armv  was  dissolved,  a 
Kaskaskia  and  \  mcennes  returned  mdoi 
prise  which,  with  proper  supplies,  he  wo 
without  an  ell'  >rt. 
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But  the  tact  of  the  entire  failure  of  his  division  of  the  expe- 
dition seemed  to  prey  upon  his  spirits,  and  lie  censed  to  be 
the  iron-hearted  chieftain  of  177S,  as  he  began  to  fed  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  the  neglect  of  his 
native  state,  which  had  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  early 
toil  and  sutlering.  In  his  many  elli>rts  for  the  defense  of  the 
unprotected  settlements  during  his  most  vigorous  period  of  life, 
lie  had  become  involved  in  liabilities  for  monev  which  his  re- 
sources did  not  enable  him  to  pay  ;  and  his  creditors,  regard- 
less of  the  high  claims  which  he  had  upon  their  forbearance, 
bewail  to  oppress  him  with  legal  coercion.  At  length,  har- 
assed by  vexatious  lawsuits  and  oppressive  executions  for  the 
recovery  of  money  winch  had  been  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state,  he  became  stripped  of  his  personal  as  well  as  his 
landed  estate,  and  was  left  poor  and  destitute. 

(leneral  Clark  was  a  native  of  Albemarle  county  in  Virginia. 
He  was  early  engager!  in  detense  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
A  irginia.  and  served  as  a  captain  under  (General  Lewis  in  the 
campaign  to  the  Scioto,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  "the  Point."  For  the  first  eight  years  af- 
ter the  commencement  oi  the  war  o|  Independence,  he  wa.s 
the  lite  of  all  defensive  operations  in  Kentucky  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  Virginia.  His  campaign  against  Kaskaskia 
in  177S.  and  against  Vincennes  in  177!).  for  fortitude,  daring 
intrepidity,  and  military  skill,  are  not  surpassed  in  the  annals 
of  war.  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  most  limited  resources. 
In  his  defense  of  Kent  nek  v  he  shed  a.  lustre  over  the  chivalry 
of  that  state,  and  carried  the  arms  of  Virginia  triumphantly  to 
the  .Mississippi.  To  testifv  the  exalted  regard  entertained  for 
her  hern,  she  had  presented  him  with  two  swords,  and  at  last, 
when  old  age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  him.  the  bounty  of 
his  native  state  was  extended  to  him  as  a  support,  for  his  de- 
clining vears. ' 
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[A. I).  17S7.]  Tliis  invasion  of  the  Shawanese  country 
sen  CM!  only  to  exasperate  that  fierce  and  vindictive  nation. 
They  immediately  commenced  active  hostilities  against  the 
whole  line  of  the  Kentucky  i'rontier.  During  the  winter  and 
succeeding  sprinir  the\"  infesteil  the  settlements  near  the  Ohio. 
as  well  as  those  more  remote,  with  their  marauding  and  war 
parties,  which  did  not  confine  their  operations  exclusively  to 
the  capture  of  horses,  hut  exerted  themselves  also  lor  the  ac- 
quisition of  scalps,  the  trophies  of  their  efforts  against  the  en- 
emies of  their  race. 

Such  was  the  frequency  of  these  murders  and  depredations 
duriti'_r  the  summer  of  17S7,  throughout  the  counties  of  Mason 
and  Bourbon,  that  the  inhabitants  were  again  compelled  to 
ci 'iiLfreirate  in  "stations"  and  forts,  to  ;ivoid  the  danger  of  ex- 
posure to  the  vengeance  of  the  lurkinir  savage.  The  whole 
country  was  aLrain  in  a  state  of  actual  Indian  war;  the  Labors 
of  the  field  and  the  intercourse  between  settlements  were  safe 
only  under  the  protection  of  an  armed  guard,  while  the  Ohio 
lliver  was  under  a  state  of  savage  blockade. i: 

Impatient  of  this  insecure  state  of  the  settlements.  Captain 
Kenton  proposed  to  lead  an  invasion  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  retaliate  upon  the  hostile  towns  of  the  Scioto.  Early  in 
the  autumn,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Lexington,  and  Major  llin'_rston, 

year  !  -  Iv.'.  tin-  Legislature  nf  Vhvinia.  sympnthi/in:.'  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  in 
token  of  their  esteem  and  i.-nititude,  voted  hi;n  another  KWnnl,  \vith  proper  emblems 
Iinil  devices,  (D  lii-  presented  liy  the  irovermtr.-— See  Ituller's  Kentucky,  Appendix,  p. 
4f').  ami  •l:!';--i:i:i.  (ieiieral  Clark  live,!  several  \ears  aft  erward.  in  poverty  nnd  ol>si-u- 
rity  his  unlv  dependence  ln-inj-  his  pension  I'm  in  the  State  of  V  irj  ini;i  as  ;i  hull"  pav  nf 
ficer.  amountiiiL.'  In  timr  li'indred  ilnlhir.s  IHT  annum. 

*  Tin-  ri-ii. -\vril  nf  activ,-  hnstiiitii-s  hy  tin'  Indians  nt  this  time  \v,is  the  result  of  iii- 
Fti-atinn  uinl  intri_'iie  on  the  part  nf  the  Hritish  authurities  nf  Can;n!:i.  In  \ ''-<',  Presi- 
dent \\':i-.Iiin_'ti.n  -lispnteheil  llarnn  St.-nlien  us  n  .mini-sinner  In  Sir  l''reilerie  Huliii- 
inanil,  (invernnr  nf  ('un;nl:i  ;it  U.iehee.  fiillv  antlmrixeil  tn  receive  possession  nf  the 
Ijiirthwestern  posts.  MCtvealily  to  the  jirnvisimis  nfthe  treaty  nf  17-:!.  H';t  th.-  urnvern- 
or  intiinueil  the  n;ir.in  that  liie  posts  wonlil  nnt  lie  siinvnilereil  ;  he  ulso  retuse.l  to  t';;r 
liish  him  with  p:isspi  irts  f-.r  tlie  proseentinn  of  liis  jnuniev  to  Detroit.  The  same  wii.ter 
a  L-r-'n.l  e.. -meil  nf  the  ni irth west tTii  tribes  was  assenihleil  at  1 ). -tmit .  \\  hi' 'h  \\  :is  nt!.-:nl- 
Cil  h\  i!"le_-ates  from  the  Six  Nations,  the  Hunms.  (  Mtawas.  Miamis.  Sha«  itnese,  Chip. 
IL-WJIS,  l>.  lawnres.  Pntaw:it:unies,  ;imi  Chernke.'S.  At  the  i-oiincil  ennveneil  in  1  lei-ein- 
her  were  the  Hritish  aL-ents  M'Key,  !-;lli,,tt.  Simon  (Jirty,  and  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenxie. 
"dress,-,!  and  painted  i,,  the  India:,  st\li-.-1  At  this  rnunril  the  Indians  were  ur-ed  to 
unite  their  etl'm-ts  tn  resist  the  advanee  nf  the  Ameriean  settlements  heynnd  the  Ohio  : 
and  Sir  Alexander.  J'l-t  fmm  his  expiorin.r  t  i-ir  t!ir.  niL-h  re  mot  !•  i.nrtliern  trihes.  asMirel 
them  that  their  red  brethren  nmlli  i  f  th--  Lak.'s  were  reads  to  join  them  in  resist  in..'  the 
Ameriean  claims.  Tln-y  also  had  iissnranee  of  the  -lid  and  rnunlrimiuv  of  his  Hrifaimie 
majesty.  To  -ive  them  nmre  eliieient  aid.  a  new  Hriti-li  f  Tt  was  soon  afterwnrd  erect 
oil  upon  the  Maumee,  j'ist  below  "  tho  ilapids."  — S:ee  Lanman's  History  of  Mielii  .-an. 
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united  with  Captain  Iventon  in  organizing  an  expedition  of 
three  hundred  mounted  rillenien  for  the  (le.struc.tion  of  the 
towns  on  thf  north  lork  of  Paint  ('reck.  From  their  rende/- 
vous.  near  Kenton's  Station,  the  troop  proceeded  toward  the 
Sliawanese  towns.  Crossing  the  (  Hiio  at  Limestone,  they  ar- 
rived, alter  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  at  the  town  of  Chilli- 
oothe,  on  the  north  lork  of  Paint  Creek,  which  they  surprised 
and  destroyed,  alter  killing  several  Indians  and  capturing 
some  prisoners.  The  country  for  many  miles  round  was 
ravaged,  and  the  fields  of  ripe  corn  were  destroyed.  Alter  an 
absence  of  ten  days,  the  troop  returned  without  the  loss  of  a 
man.* 

[A.]).  17SS.]  The  Indian  incursions  continued  to  increase  in 
frequency  and  audacity  during  the  summer  of  17SS  ;  the  sava- 
ges became  more  vindictive  and  blood-thirsty,  making  frequent 
attacks  upon  emigrants  descending  the  river,  as  well  as  upon 
any  parties  of  scouts  or  ranirers  with  whom  they  came  in  col- 
lision. 

^  et  emigration  to  Kentucky  did  not  cease.  The  settlements 
of  Mason  and  Bourbon  enmities,  although  exposed  to  continual 
danger,  continued  to  augment  their  population  by  the  numer- 
ous arrivals  of  emigrant  families,  who  erected  new  stations  for 
their  own  security,  or  united  with  the  occupants  of  older  sta- 
tions lor  mutual  defense.  To  intercept  the  war  parties  m  their 
advance  or  retreat,  armed  detachments  were  distributed  near 
certain  frequented  routes;  and  in  several  instances  parties  of 
savages  were  overtaken  and  dispersed,  while  their  stolen  horses 
were  recovered. f 

In  the  partisan  warlare  lor  the  defense  ot  the  scltleincnts.no 
man  was  more  active,  or  look  a  more  prominent  part,  than 
Captain  Sim-  >n  Keiilon. 

At  one  time  a  marauding  part}'  o|  filteen  or  tweiitv  Indians 
had  established  their  rendezvous  within  a  lew  miles  ot  Ken- 
ton's  Station,  until  they  had  collected  their  complement  ot 
hor-es.  Keiiton  undertook  to  discover  their  trail,  and  to  inter- 
cept them  as  they  retired  \\ith  their  booty.  \\  itli  a  party  of 
huiiiers.be  set  out  and  discovered  their  trail  and  crossing- 
place  (in  the  nhio,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust  Creek.  Crossing 
the  (  Ihio.  he  pursued  their  trail  for  several  mile<  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  animal  instinct,  and  late  in  the  evening  came  upon 

•MI)   ual'l  s  SJi.cU-ln.-s,  p.  25-J.  t  Mum.  ]•   Si.Vi. 
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the  fresh  trace,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  encamp  for  the 
nitrht.  Cautiously  concealing  his  men  until  dark,  he  made  a 
sudden  and  furious  onset  upon  their  encampment.  The  In- 
dians, alarmed  at  the  unexpected  attack,  and  ignorant  of  the 
number  of  the  assailants,  iled  precipitately  at  the  first  lire, 
leaving  one  (A  their  number  killed,  all  their  cam))  equipage, 
pome  of  their  guns,  and  all  their  horses.  The  party  returned 
home  in  triumph,  to  the  irreat  gratification  of  the  settlement.* 

As  the  tide  ot' emigration  continued  to  swell  the  population 
of  Kentucky,  the  Shawanese  malcontents  became  more  and 
more  exasperated  :  and  the  recent  incursions  by  the  mounted 
riflemen  had  induced  many  from  other  tribes  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Shawanese.  They  were  willing  to  assist 
in  arresting  the  advance  of  the  white  settlements,  and  to  pro- 
long their  own  national  existence  :  and  the  more  now.  since 
the  white  population  was  already  advancing  across  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  llarmar  and  Fort  Washington. 
Hence,  strong  hostile  parties  advanced  to  the  Ohio  to  redouble 
their  etlorts  for  harassing  the  settlements  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  for  arresting  the  descent  of  emigrants. 

To  eflect  these  objects,  atrocious  murders  were  commit- 
ted ujiou  defenseless  females  and  children.  Emigrants  for 
Kentucky,  descending  the  Ohio,  although  protected  from  the 
Title  while  floating  in  their  family  arks  and  covered  harires. 
were  exposed  to  continual  danger  from  the  bands  ot  warriors 
lurking  ujioii  the  shores,  and  ever  ready  to  attack,  decov.  or 
pursue  any  unprotected  or  unguarded  boats.  Yet  the  river 
was  continually  thronged  with  the  adventurous  emigrants,  de- 
scending, mostly  in  strong  parties  for  mutual  defense,  in  boats, 
barges,  and  every  species  of  river  cralt,  freighted  with  fami- 
lies, Lfoods.  a Lrri cultural  implements,  horses,  and  domestic  stock 
ot  all  kinds,  for  their  future  residences.  J  )id  anyone  of  these 
trom  the  rest,  or  did  they  incautiously  ap- 
>r  attempt  to  make  a  landing,  the  eye  of  the 
MI  them  :  and  it  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rille 
the  pilot,  or  others  on  deck,  it  \\as  he- 
led  ;i  \\holesale  capture  and  massacre  by 
a.de.  \\  a--;  any  party  ot  emigrants  too 

lent 
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those  \vhii  incnulinuslv  exposed  their  persons  above  the  decks. 
Did  a  party  of  them  have  occasion  to  go  on  shore  lor  lire- 
wood,  to  kill  the  game  \vhich  presented  on  the  hank,  or  to  give 
their  stock  temporary  freedom  Irom  the  narrow  prison  of  the 
boat,  or  to  enjoy  an  evening  stroll  on  land,  the  lurking  savage, 
from  his  covert,  cautiously  observed  every  movement,  and  so 
planned  his  ambuscade  as  to  make  a  sure  and  easy  capture, or 
a  slaughter  of  the  whole. 

[A.D.  17SD.]  While  parties  thus  waylaid  the  river  banks, 
others  were  incessant  in  their  roaminir  incursions  through  the 
settlements,  waylaying  every  path,  ambuscading  every  neigh- 
borhood, lurking  as  invisibly  as  the  wolf  near  every  residence, 
watching  every  family  spring,  ensconced  in  every  corn-Held 
and  near  every  cross-road,  patiently  waiting  whole  days  and 
nights  for  the  approaching  victim. 

Although  the  "Northwestern  Territory"  had  been  erected 
into  a  territorial  government,  and  the  Federal  authorities  were 
nominally  exercising  jurisdiction  over  it;  although  several  mil- 
itarv  posts  had  been  established  on  the  western  bank,  the  dep- 
redations and  incursions  of  the  savages  were  unrestrained. 
Avoiding  the  lortiiied  places  and  military  stations,  which  could 
not  be  attacked  with  impunity,  thev  passed  on  to  feeble  settle- 
ments and  unprotected  neighborhoods,  where  scalps  and  plun- 
der were  easilv  obtained,  and  where  caution  and  cunning  se- 
cured an  easy  victory. 

The  hostile  incursions  into  the  Kentucky  settlements  in  1"^!) 
commenced  early  in  March,  and  were  continued  occasionally 
until  May.  when  they  became  frequent  and  alarminir.  These 
parties  consisted  chieilv  of  warriors  from  the  to\\ns  upon  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Miami  and  of  branches  flowing  into  the 
Sc;oto  and  (Ireat  Miami,  and  the  field  ot  then1  operations  was 
the  whole  range  of  settlements  near  the  Ohio,  Irom  Fort  liar- 
ma  r  to  the  month  o!  Salt  li i ver. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  «»f  August  there  had  been 
thirteen  persons  killed  and  ten  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  c  >r,n- 
ty  of  .lellersom  besides  twenty  horses  stolen.  In  the  county  .  ,f 
NVlson.  t\vo  persons  had  been  killed  and  two  wounded,  be- 
; ".  puty  horses  stolen.  In  Lincoln  county,  two  persons 
had  been  killed  and  tv.o  wounded,  ami  twenty-live  horses 
si  •  '  ;j.  hi  Madison  coiint\'.  one  person  had  been  killed  and 
three  \\oiuided,  and  ten  horses  stolen.  In  Bourbon  countv. 
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two  persons  h;ul  been  wounded  and  fifteen  h«">rses  stolen.  In 
Mas<>n  county,  two  persons  had  been  killed  and  f<>rty-one 
liorses  stolen.  In  \Voo<lforcl  county,  one  hoy  had  heen  kill- 
ed ami  several  horses  stolen.  Many  other  harassing  depre- 
dations of  less  note  had  heen  perpetrated  hy  lurking  par- 
ties of  savages,  so  that  the  whole  frontier  region  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Ohio  was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and 
apprehension.  Parties  of  Indians  often  penetrated  unperceiv- 
ed  into  the  very  heart  of  Kentnckv,  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  the  Ohio.  In  Woodford  county,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
t\vo  men  were  fired  npon  hy  a  party  of  Indians,  hut  escaped 
•with  the  loss  of  one  horse,  saddle,  and  hridle.  On  the  niLrht 
succeeding,  the  same  partv  stole  eleven  horses  in  that  vicinity. 
A  party  of  men  next  dav  set  out  in  pursuit  ot' the  Indians,  and, 
having  overtaken  them,  killed  two  of  them,  and  recovered  most 
of  tlu>  horses.  On  the  KHli  of  August,  a  party  of  Indians  in 
amhuscade  captured  six  nein'-es.  Having  retreated  half  a 
mile  with  the  captives,  and  fearing  pursuit,  they  tomahawked 
four  of  them,  and  the  other  two  escaped.  Two  of  those  who 
were  lett  for  dead  finally  recovered.  The  same  party,  on  the 
following  niiiht,  stole  a  mimher  of  liorses,  with  which  they  lied 
across  the  Ohio.  ,\ext  day  a  party  of  forty  men,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Johnson,  set  out  in  pursuit,  and  followed  them 
to  the  (  Mno  River,  about  twenty-five  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  (ireat  Miami.  Here  part  ot  the  company  returned:  but 
twenty-six  of  them  volunteered  to  cross  the  river  and  continue 
the  pursuit.  Having  followed  their  trail  about  tv\e!ve  miles 
further,  thev  came  upon  the  Indians,  encamped  at  a  salt  lick. 
]>y  a  vigorous  and  unexpected  attack  in  two  divisions,  the  In- 
dians \\ere  at  length  routed,  and  fortv  horses  were  recovered. 
Lieutenant  Johnson  lu>t  two  men  killed  and  three  \\oimded.1 
Other  parties  o)  Indians  had  penetrated  the  settlements,  ami 
served  tn  keep  up  alarm  and  apprehension  amoir_r  the  lr»n- 
1:er  people:  and  occasional  murders  and  depredations  were 
continued,  -\\ith  but  little  intermis 
severity  of  winter.  In  December  t 
within  t  welvi.1  miles  of  I  (anvil  le.  at 

five  others  on  Russell's  Creek,  besides  some  u  ho  were  wo 
ed  and  escn ped.t 
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Such  was  the  state  of  Indian  hostilities  in  the  District  of 
Kentucky.  The  same  predator}'  warfare  had  been  carried  on 
against  the  western  counties  of  Virginia,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ohio,  over  nearly  three  hundred  miles  of  exposed  frontier,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sandv. 

[A.D.  1790.]  The  year  1790  opened  with  a  more  vigorous 
and  extensive  series  of  depredations  and  murders  upon  the  em- 
igrants, who  were  advancing  in  great  numbers  to  Kentucky 
and  to  various  points  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 

In  January,  a  family  boat  or  covered  barge,  with  ten  per- 
sons on  board,  was  captured  by  the  Indians  only  about  sixteen 
miles  above  Limestone.  ]\ine  of  the  persons  were  killed,  and 
their  dead  bodies,  scalped,  were  afterward  found  in  the  boat. 
One  woman  was  taken  captive. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  a  partv  of  fifty  desperadoes. 
chiefly  Shawanese.  with  a  few  Cherokees.  stationed  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  f(>r 
the  purpose  of  carrvnr.:  on  their  operations  more  successfully. 

From  tins  rendezvous  they  continued  lor  several  weeks  to 
interrupt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  besides  dispatching  occa- 
sional scalping  parlies  into  the  frontier  settlements  tor  mur- 
der and  plunder.  .\oj  a  boat  could  pass  Without  receiving  a 
volley  from  their  rides  when  stratagem  and  deception  failed 
to  bring  them  to  shore.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
crews  and  commanders  of  boats,  the}'  had  one  or  more  white 
captives,  who  were  made  to  present  themselves  as  objects  of 
distress,  to  decov  boats  to  their  rebel,  while  the  Indians  laid 
concealed  ready  to  kill  those  on  board,  and.  when  practicable. 
to  capture  the  boat.  l»v  tins  device  thev  succeeded  in  decoy- 
ing several  boats  to  shore,  which  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

On  the  -JOth  of  March  thev  altacked  and  captured  the  boat 
of  John  May.  F,«j..  of  Virginia,  with  six  persons  on  board. 
Mav  and  one  other  person  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  taken 
captive.  \ext  da  v  an  open  pirogue,  with  six  men,  was  ascend- 
ing the  river,  when  the  Indians  fired  upon  it  and  killed  ever}' 
s«  'til  i  MI  In  >ard. ' 

About  the  last  of  .March  a  party  of  Indians  captured  and  car- 
ried .iff  three  persons  from  l>rashear's  ('reek,  near  the  Tails  o! 
the  Ohio.  A  few  days  afterward  the}'  killed  two  men  \\hile 
working  a  lield  in  the  same  vicinity.  About  the  same  time  a 

:il;   Slat..  I'tiJiiT.-.    /'  •/<•••         !.:'   '  N"1     i  .   i1     "''•    '  ' 
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party  of  Indians  from  the  Wabash  captured  a  boat  laden  with 
salt.  at.  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  havinir  killed  and  scalped  three 
men  who  had  charge  ot  the  cargo/"' 

A  short  time  previously  two  men  had  been  killed,  and  one 
woman  and  live  children  taken  captive,  in  Kennedy's  I>ottom. 
on  the  <  )hio,  twenty- live  miles  above  Limestone.  On  the  'Jd  of 
April,  Colonel  Ward,  from  Greenbrier,  in  company  with  sev- 
eral familv  boats  from  the  Moiiongahela,  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians near  the  same  place.  One  man  was  killed  :  the  remain- 
der, accelerating  their  lliirht  by  the  abandonment  of  one  boat 
and  ils  contents  to  the  enemy,  and  placing  the  hands  mi  the 
others,  succeeded  in  elleeting  their  escape,  alter  a  severe  chase 
of  t  wi  >  hours. 

(in  tlu1  1th  of  April,  Colonel  tleorge  Thompson,  in  company 
with  three  lannly  boats,  was  attacked  near  the  same  place  by 
the  same  Indians.  Alter  tailing  to  decoy  the  boats  ashore, 
thev  manned  a  barge,  which  they  had  captured,  with  thirty 
warriors,  and  set  out  in  vigorous  pursuit.  To  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  families  on  board,  two  boats  were  abandoned,  and 
the  hands  transferred  to  Colonel  Thompson's  barire.  in  which, 
with  the  oars  double-manned,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  ellect- 
inir  their  esca.pe,  alter  a  vigorous  chase  of  fifteen  miles.  The 
Indians,  despairing  of  successful  pursuit,  gave  up  the  chase,  and 
returned  to  take  possession  of  the  boats  which  had  been  aban- 
doned. The  boats  thus  lost  contained  twenty-eight  horses,  a 
larirc  amount,  i 't'  household  furniture,  besides  dry-goods  to  the 
value  ot  nearlv  live  thousand  dollars. f 

On  the  1  Nth  of  A  pril.  it  heinir  Sunday,  a  company  of'  defense- 
less women  and  children  returning  from  preaching  at  Hartford 
To\\n  t"  a  station  on  Koti'_di  Creek,  were  attacked  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  killed  a.  boy  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  \\ere 
tomahawked  and  scalped.  (  Ine  old  woman  was  tomahawked 
and  scalped  alive,  and  her  daughter  was  carried  oll'caplive. 

(>n  the  llth  ot  May,  nine  miles  abo\e  Limestone,  a  bar^e 
containing'  s:\tren  person-;,  includinir  an  oihcer  and  ciirht  reiru- 
lar  soldiers,  in  company  \\ith  [foods,  household  inrniMirc.  and 
horses,  was  captured  by  a  part\  of  tweiit\  Indians  fri>m  the 
Sciiitii.  Five  persons  \\ere  murdered  m  the  mo>t  barbarous 
manner,  three  escaped,  and  eight  were  taken  captive. J 
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Soon  afterward  the1  Indians  captured  t\\<>  boys,  who  were 
hunthiir  near  "  London's  Station."  on  the  head  waters  of  Dren- 
nou's  Lick  ('reek.  On  the  'J.'M  of  Mav  the  Indians  iired  upon 
a  companv  nt  unarmed  people  returning  Irom  church,  near 
Clear  Creek:  one  man  \vas  killed  on  the  spot:  one  vounu 
Woman  was  taken  prisoner,  who.  alter  havinir  been  driven  trn 
miles  on  toot,  and  exhausted  by  tatiirue,  was  tomahawked  and 
scalped.* 

Such  was  the  state  ol'  Indian  hostilities  upon  the  (  >hio  Iliver 
durmir  the  sprinur  and  summer  ol  17!)0.  ,\or  were  these  all  : 
many  murders  and  outrages  upon  other  portions  ot'  the  settle- 
ments  must  be  omitted,  lest  the  enumeration  beconie  tedious. 

'To  suppress  these  hostilities  on  the  Ohio.  Oeneral  Harmar. 
earl\'  in  April,  had  sent  a  detachment  ot  one  hundred  regular 
troops,  and  two  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  under  (leneral 
Scott,  to  surprise  and  capture  this  band  of  desperadoes,  whose 
camp  was  not.  tar  from  the  Scioto  ;  but  the  detachment  tailed 
to  accomplish  that  object.  The  Indians  eluded  pursuit  as  et- 
lectuallv  as  so  manv  wolves,  and  the  detachment  returned  to 
Limestone,  briniriiiLT  lour  Indian  scalps  as  their  only  trophies. t 

J)urin!,r  the  whole  summer,  volunteer  companies  and  scoiit- 
inir  parties  had  been  in  motion  alonir  the  Kentucky  shore,  and 
detachments  had  been  sent  occasionally  Irom  Fort  llarmarand 
Fort  Washington,  lor  the  purpose  ot'  breaking  up  anv  Indian 
camps  that  mi^ht  be  tound  within  striking'  distance  ot  the  settle- 
ments. The  acti\it\  with  \vhieh  these  defensive  movements 
A\ere  made  aloiiLr  the  Oliio.  be|o\v  the  Keidiawa,  linally  suc- 
ceeded in  diverting  the  opi-j'ations  ot  the  liostile  bands  Irom 
Kentuckv  to  the  .-ettlemeiits  of'  \\"estei'ii  \ir'jmia  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Kenhawa  and  the  Monon^ahela. 

\\'st>rn  \  ir^iniii.- — On  the  l!Uh  »[  Septeiiibei'.  a  partv  of 
Indians  pe  net  rated  into  the  count  r\'  \\  it  Inn  nine  miles  of  Clarks- 
burg, in  Harri>on  county,  \\here  tln-y  killed  and  >calped  dmr 
per>ons.  and  captured  lotir  othei's.  '  >n  the  'J'^'d,  they  killed  a 
uoman  and  two  child ren,  ami  burned  the  house.  The  same 
niLrht.  in  tha.t  vic.nntv.  the\  burned  another  house,  from  \\Jnch 
tin-  tamilv  had  just  escaped.  'I'he  same  part\'  continued  in 
that  re'_ri"n  for  sevei'al  dav>.  conimittniLr  like  depreiiation>,  un- 
til the  '-JNli  of  September,  \vheii  the\  departed,  havinir  stolen 
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eleven  horses  from  that  county,  and  havmir  killed  ;i  larire  num- 
ber dt'  hoLfs.  cattle,  and  sheep. 

Kenhawa  county  did  not  escape.  Several  persons  \vere 
killed,  and  others  \vlio  escaped  had  been  tired  upon  h\-  the 
Indians.  Se\'eral  negroes,  and  iiiore  than  t\ventv  horses, 
had  been  stolen,  besides  other  depredations  near  Point.  Pleas- 
ant and  ('harleston.  Such  had  been  the  hostilities  of  the  In- 
dians upon  the  northwestern  frontier  before  the  Federal  irovern- 
inent  would  consent  to  abandon  fruitless  negotiation  tor  the 
last  resort  <  it"  nations. 

[A.I1.  17'.)!.]  The  population  of  Kentucky,  by  the  close  of 
the  vear  I7!><),  h;id  increased  to  more  than  eiLrhtv  thousand 
souls.  The  \vhole  country  for  two  years  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  military  parade  in  defending  her  own  Iron  tier,  and 
in  irixiiiLT  aid  to  the  expeditions  of"  the  Federal  internment  un- 
der (ienerals  Harmar  and  St.  ('lair,  airainst  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  northwestern  territory.'*  Both  of  these  expeditions  ter- 
minated disastrously  to  the  American  arms,  and  brought  no 
permanent  relict  to  Kentucky.  ^  et  they  served  in  some  de- 
cree to  divert  their  attention  and  their  operations  from  the  set- 
tlements east  and  south  of  the  Ohio.  Thus  the  people  of  K  en- 
tuck\  enjoyed  ;i  temporary  respit  from  alarms  and  dangers  at. 
home,  although  many  ot  her  citi/ens  were  ensured  in  the  cam- 
pa:  iri  is  \\  Inch  \\  ithdrew  the  seat  of  war  Irom  tlie  Oliio  |{ i ver  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  country.  But  tins  respit  was  of  short 
duration  :  I  or  after  the  disastrous  ca  m  pa  11:11  of  (  leneral  St.  (  'lair, 
the  Indians,  elated  by  their  late  successes,  renewed  their  hos- 
tilities with  increased  viinir  upon  the  exposed  population  of 
Kentucky,  but  especialK  in  the  counties  of  .Mason,  Bourbon, 
\rlsi  'ii.  and  .Idlers' >n. 

[  \.l>.  17'.!.'}.]  These  settlements  \\ere  defended  by  volun- 
teer detai'limeiits,  \\lnch  jiatrolled  the  fountrv  in  every  direc- 
tion, to  observe  an  \  Indian  mo\  ements  \\  hich  mi|rht  be  attempt- 

I 

ed.  Sometimes  a  bold  ^pint  o|  partisan  \\artare  led  yohintary 
detai'hmciiN  to  juir>ue  the  trail  o|  the  Indian--  froni  the  \'i''iii!ty 
of  the  settlcmenls  to  the  region  north  of  the  <  >hio.  (  if  thi-se 
partisan  leaders,  none  \\  ere  more  perse  verm  •_:  a  in  I  more  dariny1 
lhan  ('aptain  Simon  Kentoii.  (  Mie  of  the  most  important  of 
these  excursions  in  winch  he  \\as  eir_ra'_rcd  in  the  \car  ]7!>'J 
\\  a  s  ai,rainst  a  parl\'  of  \\arriors  commanded  b\  the  Sha\\aiiese 

*   So.;  i-Iniji.  xi.    •   liniiim  W:u-<  :v.«\  Milit.-i'-y  Op,  riitinns  uf  tli<;  I'nit.'il  Stntfs      Ac 
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chief  7'fr////i.sv//,  \vliii  subsequently  became  <  ine  <  >f  tin1  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors  ot  Ins  nation  and  age. 

T"  avenge  themselves  upon  the  hostile  Indians  on  the  Little 
Miami.  \\  hose  incursions  and  depredatii  >ns  had  become  e  xcee  d- 
iiiLrly  harassing  to  the  settlements,  none  was  so  lit  as  ('ajitain 
Kenton.  \\ith  a  volunteer  company  of  thirty-seven  men,  all 
excellent  hunters  and  woodsmen,  young,  hold,  caulious.  and 
trained  by  himself,  he  set  out  in  juirsmt.  of  a  hand  of  Indian 
marauders,  which  had  retired  from  the  settlements  \vith  a  lai'ire 
numher  «>t  horses.  Following  their  trad  across  the  Ohio  and 
advancing  up  the  Little  Miami,  he  discovered  "  signs''  of  his 
near  approach  to  an  Indian  encampment,  on  the  Kast  Fork, 
aliout  a  mile  ahove  the  present  town  of  Williamsbunr,  in  Ham- 
ilton county.  Ohio.  ('onoealiiiLr  his  company  from  ohserva- 
tion.  he  advanced  to  reconnoiter  the  c,amp.  in  compan\"  with 
three  excellent  marksmen,  among  \vhom  was  (1ornelins  \Vash- 
liurn,  \\hose  jmlso  was  as  regular  and  \\hose  nerves  were  as 
stead\"  while  taking  aim  at  an  Indian  as  if  lie  were  practicing 
at  the  target,  and  who  had  never  tailed  to  distinguish  himself 
as  an  intrepid  soldier.  An  Indian  on  horsehack.  hunting  for 
deer,  with  his  horse-hell  open,'  was  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance. Kenton.  concealing  himself  and  his  companions,  di- 
rected Washburn  to  shoot  the  Indian  so  soon  as  fairlv  within 
reach  of  his  rille.  'I'he  savage  advanced,  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, until  he  had  reached  an  open  place,  when  Kenton.  to  ar- 
rest his  attention,  gave  a  signal  with  his  voice.  The  Jndian 
insi-intly  halted  to  discover  whence  the  sound,  and  in  a  mo- 
meiit.  at  the  crack  ol  \\  ashhurn's  rille,  he  lell  to  the  ;_ri-ouiid  a 
htele>s  corpse.  Such  are  the  artilices  nnitually  prai-t.eed  hv 
;he  \\  hiie  man  and  the  Indian. 

Kenton  and  his  cnmpa n;on  reinained  sta t lonarv,  \\  hile  \Vasli- 
luirn  and  a  comrade  ad\'anced  cautiously  alon^-  the  trail  to 
.>•  I'urther  ohsei'vations.  A  fe\v  hundred  yards  hrouirhi 
them  within  heaniiL'  '•!  a  laru'e  nnmher  "1  horse-bells,  mdiea- 
tive  of  the  Indian  camp,  near  \\hich  the  horse<  were  feedin'_r. 
^^  ith  the  utmost  circiimspei.Mioii,  \\  ashhiirn  ipuckK'  retired  to 
••'(  ;  mnmcate  the  lact  to  h.s  captain.  A  council  was  imtned  - 


atelv  held  for  the  arranirements  preparatory  to  the  approach- 
ing conflict.  JlavuiLr  determined  upon  the  tune  !<>r  attack. 
Kenton.  in  companv  with  Washburn.  advanced  to  make  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  strength  and  position  ot  the  enemy. 
lie  discovered  their  encampment  on  the  second  bottom  o|  the 
creek.  compns:n'_r  a  lapjv  number  ot  linen  tents  and  markees  : 
the  number  of  Indians  he  could  not  discover. 

Helievintr  the  savages  irreatlv  superior  in  numbers,  lie  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  mi:_rht  result 
from  the  panic  and  contusion  ot  a  mirht  attack.  The  evening 
was  cloudv  and  dri/./lv.  and  the  ni<_rht  would  be  dark  and  quiet. 
Pursuit  can  not  be  made  in  the  niirlit  ;  and  as  he  initrht  need 
1  he  protection  ot  the  mirht  tor  retreat  in  case  of  deteat.  IM 
resolved  to  make  the  assault  at  midnight,  when  the  enemy 
\\onM  be  asK-ep  and  unprepared.  At  the  appointed  time 
Kenton  led  on  his  little  band  cautiously  and  silently  towar.l 
'he  sleeping  host.  So  well  had  this  advance  been  made,  thai 
ihev  wen.'  undiscovered  when  within  ten  paces  of  the  line  ot 
encampment  and  tents. '  Divided  into  four  equal  parties,  with- 
in stnkinir  distance,  at  a  siirnal  trom  Kenton  each  man  at  tlr.1 
iirst  lire  silenced  a  warrior,  and  rushed  with  terrific  yells  to- 
ward the  tents.  The  alarm  was  general  and  the  confusion  in- 
stantaneous. Those  who  had  escaped  the  first  lire  lied  pre- 
cipitately  tVojn  the  tents:  but  the  assa.ilants  were  too  few  '• 
make  a  simultaneous  attack  on  all  the  tents.  The  Indian-  ra' 
bed  holdlv,  and  returning  to  the  lllioecupied  tents,  sei/ed  thei' 
arm-:,  and  returned  the  lire  with  much  animation.  The  war- 
riors trom  another  enca m [in tent,  on  a  l<  >wer  terraced  flat,  wine!' 
had  not  been  discovered  in  the  Iirst  reconiioisance.  now  came 
'"  the  aid  ol  their  Iriends.  when  Kenton,  surprised  at  the': 
numbers,  and  percei  vin1.:  an  attempt  to  surround  him.  ordere 
a  --peedy  retreat,  alter  the  skirmish  had  continued  onlv  a  fev, 
minutes.  The  retreat  was  continued  without  delay  untd  the\ 
reached  the  south  side  of  the  river  in  safety. f 

In  t!i:<  perilous  enterprise  onl\'  one  man.  John  !>arr.  wa> 
killed,  and  one  captured  by  the  Indians.  Alexander  M'lntyre 
who  \va<  executed  bv  them  next  day.1  The  Indian  lo<>  in 
this  skirmish,  as  \va-  ascertained  subsequently  Iroin  a  win- 
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man  imnir  amon_r  them.  \vas  about  thiri\  killed  and  several 
\vm  UK  It -(I.  The  \\  h<  >!••  number  ot  MI  v  a  ires  \\  as  about  two  hun- 
dred. "1  whom  some  were  \\omeii. 

At'frr  llit'  lirst  alarm,  ihev  were  rallied  ;intl  brought  back  !<> 
l!if  contest  hv  ;i  learles>  chiet.  who  ins])irt'(l  COM  nine  \\herever 
IK-  moved.  'I'liis  was  the  lliulaunlcd  Tecumseh,  a  fteru  an! 
kim,r  "f  the  Shawanese.  This  war  party  c"ii<i.-lr(l  of  ainmt 
mil1  liiiiiilrni  and  fitly  warriors:  and  had  il  in>l  Uvn  tor  ilu- 
•  ••  iiir;!'_rc>  ol  tlieir  diift  in  rlirrkmi:  ihc  ill urlit,  and  in  rallying 
liit'in  Itv  his  aulhorily  and  r\ani|ilc.  tlu-y  would  havr  liccn  rmil- 
rd  !>v  less  than  '.'lie  fourth  of  thfic  niuuhcr  ot  "  hunters  iVoin 
Kentucky."1 

Tin-  tents  and  markers  in  jutssession  ot  jlns  jiarl\'  '\\eiT 
doubtless  those  \\hich  had  Iiri-n  lost  by  llannar  and  St.  ('lair 
in  their  disastrous  detents  in  1*'.M>  and  1?',)1. 

The  next  iiiii'ortant  {'artisan  enleiprise  withm  the  liinit>  oi 
Kentuekv  \vas  i-onduftetl  1>\'  ('aptain  Keiiton.  In  June.  17',).'1. 
;i  ]iart\'  ol  Indians  had  attacked  and  captured  "  Moi'iran's  St;:- 
t.on."  troiu  svlnch  t  he  v  had  retired  ra  ]»idl  v  across  I  he  <  Mno  j. . 


ion  immediately  raised  a  parly  ot  tlnrtv  men,  and  moved  rap- 
idly across  the  counti'v  to  intercept,  them  near  the  Scioto. 
IlaxiiiLl"  reached  j'aiiit  ('reek  at  "Keeve's  ( 'rossinu'S,"  hedis- 
covered  the  "fresh  siirns"  of  ;i  larLfe  parU"  of  Indians.  1'ur- 
>ui)i!_r  the  trail  dn\\n  the  creek  until  close  upnii  them,  he  halted 
his  part}',  and,  in  company  with  .Michael  (,'assady,  proceeded 
to  reconnoiter  the  enem\'s  camp.  lie  loiind  the  Indians  en- 
camped upon  the  liank  ot  the  creek,  with  three  fires;  man\ 
were  cai'ousinLT  and  siiiLrinn.  \\iih  oihrr  indications  o|  mirth 
and  conscious  security.  lla\'iic_r  vie\\eil  their  position,  he  de- 
i'erreil  the  coiitt'inplated  attack  until  just  hefoi'e  dav!ii:'hl  next 
Mioi'iiiui:.  It  was  made  in  three  opposite  directions,  and  car- 
ried forward  uith  a  \'ii:orous  assault  h\  three  divisions  ol  lei: 
Inell  each.  The  Indian-  were  routed  in  '_M'eat  ('oli>leniati>  nt. 
with  the  lo>s  of  I'oiir  u  a  rrio[-s.  including  a  \\  hite  man  who  had 
ln-eii  captured  when  a  child,  and  \sho  to  all  appearance  \\;,-~ 
an  Indian.  l\cnt"ii  and  Ins  troop  reached  home  in  -alet\.  hav- 
.,  'j.  lo>)  o)d\'  one  inan.  Joseph  J'>iie>.  m  ihe  assault.' 

Inclusions  hv  ma raudiiiLT  parties  stdl  continued  m-e:  <[onall\ 
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the  defense  of  the  inhabitants.  The  regular  spies  h;ul  <li<- 
covcred  the  trail  ot  tuenty  Indians  who  were  advancing 
throutrli  the  country  in  quest  <>[  horses  and  plunder,  and  it.  fell 
to  Kcnton's  lot  to  raise  a  companv  Ibr  the  pursuit  and  eap- 
ture  nt'  the  depredators.  \\'ith  a  party  of  seven  men.  amonir 
thein  Cornelius  \\'ashhiirn.  he  crossed  at  Limestone,  and  pro- 
ceeded do\\n  tiie  river  to  Hull's  ('reck.  Here,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  lie  found  the  Indian  canoes  concealed  in  the 
hottoin.  and  \\ithdra\\iiiLT  his  men  to  the  opposite  side,  he  pa.- 
t.entU  awaited  the  return  ot  the  Indian  marauders,  with  their 
hordes  and  plunder.  (  'n  the  tourth  dav  three  Indians  returned 
uith  six  horses,  \\'hich  thev  drove  across  the  river.  Alter  the 
horses  had  heen  passed  over,  the  Indians  raised  one  of  the  ca- 
M"es  and  followed  them.  As  the  canoe  approached  flu-  shore 
where  Kenfon's  partv  laid  in  ambush,  perceiving  that  one  ot 
1  hem  was  a  \\  lute  man,  lie  directed  his  men  to  spare  him.  The 
JirM  tire  killed  both  Indians  as  the  canoe  struck  the  shore.  TO 
the  surprise  ot  all.  the  white  man  refused  to  be  taken,  ami  the\ 
\vere  compelled  to  shoot  him  in  self-d  dense.  His  ea  rs  were  slit, 
lii^  nose  bored,  and  he  otherwise  possessed  the  marks  ot  an  In- 
dian. I  )n  the  same  day.  lour  hours  afterward,  two  more  In- 
dians and  one  white  man.  with  live  horses,  arrived,  and  the 
horses  were  crossed  over  m  like  manner.  Another  canoe  \va< 
raised,  and  the  whole  partv  passed  over  in  it.  As  thev  ap- 
proached the  shore,  one  simultaneous  discharge  killed  ever\ 

Solll.  ' 

ImniiLf  the  infill  the  mam  body  ot  the  party  arrived,  with 
thirty  horses  stolen  Irom  I'ourbon  connt\'.  and  u'ave  a  signal  b\ 
hootuiLT  like  o\\]s.  The  signal  not  hcin'_r  answered  Irom  the 
opposite  side,  suspicion  uas  awakened,  and.  alter  a  cantMu;-- 
rcconnoissane.e,  one  Indian  silentlv  s\\am  the  river,  and  ap- 
proached m  the  rear  o(  the  ambuscade.  Suddcnl  v  he  urave  the 
siLfiial  to  }\\~,  part\  by  three  deep  and  |oic_r  veils,  \\heii,  in  hi- 
native  tongue,  he  warned  them  ot'  the  lurking  da  ic_i'er.  and  bade 
them  escape  tor  their  lives,  \«\-  ;i  part\  o)  \\lnte  men  \\ere  in 
ambuscade.  'I'hc  \\nrds  \\ere  \\ell  underslood  b\  Kenton  and 
several  o|  Ins  men.  \\lio  \vere  lamihar  \\ith  the  Indian  ton-jne. 
At  the  signal  the  Indians  ilcd  precipitalel  v  m  the  dark.  lea\'ini: 
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all  their  horses  in  the  hands  ot  their  enemies.     In  less  than  one 

hour  a  (letachineiit  of  militia  from  IJourhon  eountv  arrived,  in 
hot  pursuit  ot  the  fugitives. 

Such  is  the  character  ol  the  daring  and  perilous  encounters 
to  \\lnch  the  frontier  settlers  have  heen  exposed  in  innuiuer- 
able  instances. 
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xatimi  nl  'Slati-  !  ins  rniin.  i,t       Causes  of  thu  prutracti.'d  ili'lav  (if  Si'imratinn.      A  new 
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(iri;a!ii/.i'ii.      K ,  1.1  n •!.;.  i.-\  ;,  -•  ;.  .r  I  :.•  •  '  ':      p;ii     i  in  tin-  .Niirtli\vi-s1  Ail 

vai.ta-r.'S  .i.  rivi  ii  l.\  K  'i,tm  k\  tn  ...  'i  •  •.  I  I.i.mlun  and  Mini  if.  Last  Kilnrta 
(.f  Spam  to  li.-lai-h  Kniturky  fn.ni  tin  I  iiimi.  I'nuri'ssivi-  XV.-aitli  ami  L'upula- 
tii«n  »f  Ki-ntui-ky.  (iovrrnnrs  uf  K'  ntucky. 

[A. D.  17N.'{.]  Tin:  ]iolitical  relations  of  Kentucky  had  ;J- 
readv  liecume  a  source  ot  -jreat  anxietv,  as  \vell  as  incou\Tiu- 
eiice  and  danger,  to  the  people.  lleinoved  live  hundred  miles 
from  the  capital,  their  dependence  upon  Virginia  \vas  hke  that 
ot  a  rein'ite  province,  irovrrned  hv  la\\s  enacted  l>y  strair_rers, 
ton  remote  to  appreciate  their  wants  or  their  grievances.  Such 
\\  a  -  the  tardv  inteJ'course  heUveen  them  and  the  slate  '_rovern- 
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mmi.  that  months  often  elapsed  before  they  could  commuiii- 
cate  with  the  executive  authorities  relative  to  civil  or  m.hlary 
affairs.  They  had  a  representation  in  the  Legislature,  hut  it 
\vas  that,  of  an  isolated  colonv,  and  not  o|  ;ui  integral  portion 
of  a  IT  real  whole:  the\'  had  or^um/ed  coiintv  courts,  with 
regular  quarterly  sessions,  tor  the  trial  ol  misdemeanors,  and 
persons  charged  \\'ith  such  criminal  < (Ileuses  as  were  punisha- 
ble by  inn-  and  niijinsoniiienl  :  they  mn,rht  adjudicate  civil 
cases  mvolvinir  an  amount  not.  exceeding  twentv-live  shillings; 
but  tor  cajiital  oilenses  there  \vas  no  court  o|  competent  |uns- 
dict;oji  short,  u|  the  state  capital,  and  the  prisoner,  the  pn>se- 
cutor.  and  the  witnesses  must  tra\'el  bv  land  li\'c-  hundred 
miles  to  Richmond,  \vith  delays  and  expenses  which  could  not 
lad  to  be  oppressive  to  all  \vlio  came  \\ithin  the  inihieiice  of 
the  superior  courts,  hi  appeal  cases  the  same  difficulties  pre- 
sented, and  the  same  delavs  were  unavoidable. 

Dunnir  the  existence  ot  the  llevolutionarv  war.  it  was  es- 
teemed fortunate  it  an  order  Irom  the  executive  ot  the  state 
reached  its  destination  in  Kentucky  in  le>s  than  three  months  ; 
and  military  commanders  were  oiieii  unable  to  obe\'  insinic- 
tions.  based  upon  certain  enu'r^eiicii-s.  belore  it  was  too  late 
to  accomplish  their  objects.  In  April.  !"'>!.  (iovernor  Jeffer- 
son  issued  an  order  to  ('olontd  ('lark,  directiirj-  a.  military  ex- 
pedition  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  order  was  not  re- 
ceived at  "the  Falls"  until  the  llth  of  Julv.  Dut  delavs  of 


other  embarrassments  under  which  the  people  ot  the  "  District 
of  Kentuckv"  labored,  as  to  their  civil  ;md  militarv  or^anixa- 
tioii.  dnriii'j-  her  colonial  dependence  upon  \  ir^inia.  They 
h;;<l  been  compelled  to  relv  aJmost  exelusivi-lv  upon  their  own 
unaided  exertions  lor  detense  against  the  combined  savages  of 
the  northwest. 

Amid  the  incessant  incursions  of  the  hostile  sava ires,  and  the 
continual  dangers  \vhich  sun'oiiiided  all  the  settlement>,  their 
clue!  detente  proci-eded  from  their  o\\  n  voluntarx  eli"rt<  lor 
the  protection  n(  their  firesides  and  taimlie.-.  A  te\v  >tate 
troops,  in  small  delatdiments,  \\'ere  oeeasionali\  seiit  to  re-en- 
force a  post  or  station,  or  IK  a;d  in  a  hostile  invasion  of  the 
Indian  country  ;  but  the  most  ellicieiit  and  the  most  essential 
service  in  piMti'eiinir  the  country  was  rendered  by  individual 
enterprise  and  patriotism,  •without  the  autlioritv  of  the  >tate. 
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;ui(l  without  anv  leiral  danns  upon  her  lor  remuneration.     T 


operations  [<>r  till1  common  ill'U'llSi1  tell  Ulieipiallv  ;iinl  oppress- 
ivelv  upon  tin-  most  ]  >;i1  rn  'In',  and  tin-  state  was  reluctant  to 
assume  and  remunerate  expense-  incurred  tor  private  enter- 
prise against  the  Indians. ' 

[A.l>.  17S|.]  The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  drawn 
i  op  •.  I  >  I  \  to  the  n  1 1  pe  i' lee  t  ion  o|  then'  military  i  u'Li'a  n  i/at  ion  i  n  the 
an;  i  inni  o|  1  7>  1.  Martial  law  had  now  ceased  to  he  paramount. 
and  the  civil  authorities  resinned  their  supremacv.  Impress- 
ments lor  the  public  service  could  no  longer  be  enforced  with 
impnnitv.  A  vear  had  now  elapsed  since  military  parade  and 
martial  law  had  prevailed,  and  citi/.ens  had  mostlv  retired  to 
the  private  walks  ol  life,  to  reinstate  their  exhausted  resources. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  rumor  represented  u  contemplated 
invasion  n|  Kentucky  by  the  hostile  C'herokees  from  tin-  South. 
The  settlements  were,  thrown  into  excitement  and  alarm,  and 
Colonel  L<>'_ran  was  ui'tied  to  opjam/e  an  expedition  to  in- 
vade the  ('hep-Lee  towns.  After  due  reflection  ;md  advice,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  isolated  coniiuunitv  o|  |\entuck\  pos- 
scsseil  no  le^al  authority  n\-  m:litar\'  jiu'isdictioii  competent  tor 
the  or^anixation  o|  a  mihtarv  expedition  against,  the  savages. 
Accoi'dm^ly.  it  \\as  deemed  advisable  to  invite  a  meeting  ol 
rejire>entati\'es  trom  the  \\hole  distrust  dunnir  the  succeeding 
month,  to  take  into  consideration  the  impoi-t.-'iit  subjects  oj  pn- 
lil.cal  interest  then  a'_r;ta tmur  'he  district,  in  view  ot  legisla- 
tive relict  to  this  poj-tion  ol  the  state.  This  convention  assem- 
bled at  Manvii!e.  and  alter  a  short  session  adjourned,  having 
adojited  a  written  circular  to  each  militia,  companv  m  the  di^- 
Ir.ct.  recomiiieiidniLf  the  election  o)  <i\\c  delegate  trom  each 
companv.  to  meet  in  con \cnti on  at  I  )anville  on  i  he  'J7tli  ol  I  )e- 
ciMiil"'r  fol|o\\  inur.  f"!'  the  pui'i'ose  "t  a  lull  discussion  of  the 
sniijects  wortliv  o(  consideration.  The  delegates.  1  wenty-live 
in  number,  con  veiled  accord  itrj'lv  :  Samuel  .M'l  )owell  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  convention,  and  Thomas  Todd  clerk.  Alter 
.i  >rssion  ol  two  days,  during  \vlnch  business  was  "conducted 
\\itii  'j'reat  decorum,'  the  convention  adjourned  >•///<  tin1. 

[);ir:iiLT    the    session    there    had    been   a    tree    interchaiiLre  o) 
i'n    upon  the  important    subjects  connected  \\ith  the   pros- 
pi-     '  .    o|    "  t  he    Mist  1'ic  t."      TO   >oii  ie   it    \\  as    e\  idenl    that    n  iaii\' 
•  •   I    •  rvi      i-es  mi': lit  be  removed   b\   suitable  leu'isla  tion  nn 

•  H  it]          •-  -  •  '  • 
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the  part  of  Virginia:  hut  to  others  it  was  evident  that  th<- 
grievances  ot  greatest  magnitude  LTrew  out  ot  the  remote  dis- 
tance ot'  the  state  capital  Irom  the  district,  and  that  these 
\vere  evils  which  could  he  removed  onlv  hy  a  separation  oi  the 
district  Irom  the  parent  commonwealth,  and  its  erection  into 
an  equal  and  independent  memher  oi  the  Federal  I'nion.  The 
latter  opinion  prevailed,  and.  hy  a.  lar^e  majority,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  express;  \  e  ot  their  sentiments  "in  la  vor  oi  apply- 
ing lor  an  aet  to  render  Kentuckv  indejiendent  ot  Virginia." 
^  et.  not  haviliLT  hcen  delegated  tor  a  purpose  so  radically  at- 
lei-t  n_r  the  political  condition  ot  their  constituents,  the  conven- 
tion determined  to  do  'othiuLT  more  than  otler  a  simple  expres- 
si< in  oi  their  opinion  tor  the  consideration  nj  the  people  at  larLTe. ' 

[A.l>.  17s.").J  The  convention  siiLTLTestcd  the  projiriety  oi' 
electniLT  other  delegates  to  a.  convention  to  he  assemhled  at 
I  )aii\  ille  on  the  third  .Monday  in  .M a  v  t'ollou  MILT,  and  that  these 
delegates  he  elected  with  special  retereiice  to  the  ([iiestion  ot 
••  se pa  ration  Irom  the  (.'oinmon \vealth  ot  \  iru'ima." 

The  canvass  for  the  April  elections  opened  hy  a  full  and 
general  discussion  ot  the  question  of  separation,  and  all  those 
deleLfates  \\lio  advoc;ited  a  separation  were  returned  to  the 
next  convention,  which  assemhled  on  t  he  'J.'id  o|  Ma  v.  1 " x">.  A 
lap_re  majoritv  o|  the  former  delegates  having  heen  re-elected. 
the  or_ran;/.ation  ot  the  dehherative  Imdv  \vas  unchaiiLTcd. 

The  convention  proceeded  with  Lfrcat  decorum  to  the  im- 
portant ta-l\  assigned  them.  The  deleirates  comprised  a  lair 
representa.lion  o[  the  talent  and  eloquence  ot  the  district  ;  tor 
the  people,  in  commit! MILT  to  their  charge  the  most  \ilal  inter- 
ests o|  the  community,  had  .--elected  the  first  men  in  the  coun- 
try, ot  kiio\\n  talent  and  inteirrity.  I'uriiiL;'  the  session  of  the 
convention,  the  meeting's  \\ere  attended  h\  a  lat'LT*'  concourse 
ot  people  anxious  to  witness  the  proceedings  and  to  hear  their 

The  re-nlt.  ot  the  deliberations  of  this  convention  uas  the 
adoption  ot  'he  loIlowiiiLT  resolution,  expressive  ot'the  .-ense  of 
thi1  \\  hole  nun  ihei'  ot  delegates,  \~\'/..  ; 

••  /»•  *ulr'il  ti mi iin/inii^li/,  ;\<  the  opinion  ot  \\i;<  convention. 
that  a  petition  he  presented  to  the  AssemhK  pra\in_r  that  this 


[it 

district  may  be  established  into  ;i  state,  separate  from  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  convention  had  also  recommended  the  election  of  an- 
Other  convention,  to  he  assc'inlih'd  on  the  second  Monday  ol 
August  following  at  Danville,  "Intake  under  their  I'uriher  con- 
sidei'at K in  the  state  of  the'  district,"  and  suirLi'cstinu;  the  propri- 
ety of  electing  the  new  delegates  upon  the  "principle  of  popu- 
lation, and  not  ol  property  or  territory:"  thus  discarding  a 
principle  which  had  obtained  in  Virginia  from  the  old  colonial 
usages.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by  Kentucky  toward  a 
more  democratic  form  of  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  at.  its  last  ses- 
sion, had  laid  out  a  new  count}',  designated  as  the  count  v  of 
Xelson.  This  county  had  been  duly  organized  early  in  the 
spring,  and  comprised  all  that  portion  of  Jefferson  count  v  which 
laid  south  of  Salt  Itiver  and  north  of  (Jreen  Iviver.  The  dis- 
trict was  now  comprised  in  lour  counties,  each  embracing  a 
Iar_re  extent  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  of'  which  was 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  people,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  former 
convention,  had  proceeded  to  elect  delegates  from  the  different 
counties,  according  to  the  population  of  each,  as  ascertained 
from  the  muster-rolls  and  other  records,  which  afforded  an 
approximate  estimate.  Xo  census  had  as  yet  been  ta.ken  in 
Kentucky,  although  the  number  of  people  at  this  time  must 
have  amounted  to  thirty  thousand. 

According  to  the  basis  of  population  adopted,  the  following 
ratio  of  representation  was  selected  for  the  new  convention, 
to  the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Xelson.  each  six  delegates  ; 
ncoln,  ten  delegates:  to  Favette,  eiirht  delegates.  Thus 
nvention,  represent  ing  the  four  counties  of  the  district,  was 
to  consist  of  twenty- four  delegates.  \ea  rly  all  the  former  del- 
s were  re-elected,  and  the  deliberative  bodv  was  organ- 
s beti  ire. 

The  result  of  the  AiiLMist  convention  was  the  adoption  ,,f 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  ol'  \  ir'_rinia,  prayimj  lor  "a  sep- 
aration from  the  commonwealth."  and  the  adoption  o|  the  draft. 
ol  an  address  for  circulation  amoir_r  the  people. 

The  address  }o  the  people  was  an  ahle  statement  ol  the 
views  entertained  bv  the  convention  as  to  the  proper  pohcv 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  obtaining  from  the  parent  state 
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;i  leurali/ed  separation,  and  an  independent  system  of  state  LTOV- 
ernment.  It  also  reeonuneuded  the  election  ot  delegates  to 
another  convention,  t<>  he  assembled  twelve  months  Irmn  that 
time,  in  order  to  he  t'ullv  apprised  of  the  disposition  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  its  next  session.  The  object  of  this  course  was 
to  give  the  people  of  the  district  generally  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  important  question  maturely,  and  enable  them 
more  fully  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  separation,  alter  the 
whole  matter  had  been  fully  presented  to  the  people  ol' Virginia, 
as  well  as  to  then'  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

The  petition  of  the  n invention  was  laid  before  the  executive 
of  the  state  for  his  consideration  previous  to  its  formal  intro- 
duction to  the  legislative  bodies. 

At  this  time,  the  population  of  Kentuckv,  as  well  as  all  the 
western  portions  of  A  irginia  and  Pennsylvania,  was  augment- 
ing rapidly  by  emigration  from  the  old  settlements  east  of  the 
mountains.  The  Ohio  River  was  thronged  with  families  de- 
scending in  boats,  barges,  and  Kentucky  arks,  freighted  with 
their  movable  ell'ects,  comprising  household  furniture,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  goods  and  wares  of  all  sorts,  and  do- 
mestic stock  and  supplies  of  every  kind,  all  destined  for  Ken- 
tucky. 

Among  the  numerous  emigrants  which  were  arriving  almost 
daily,  were  many  men  of  talent  and  enterprise  :  many  had  been 
ollicers  and  soldiers  ol  the  [{.evolutionary  war.  win >  sought  ease 
and  competence  in  the  delightful  regions  of  Kentuckv,  where 
they  constituted  valuable  accessions  to  the  young  and  flourish- 
ing colony.  Some  of  the  emigrants  \\ere  Irom  France.  .Eng- 
land, ;md  Ireland:  but  by  tar  the  greatest  portion  were  from 
the  eastern  counties  ot  \  iririnia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
\rw  Jersey. 

I  \.l>.  I'M!.]  The  spring  of  ]7S(5  opened  with  an  increase 
ol  emigration  i. ,  the  West,  and  to  Kent uck\  es  peri  all  v.  Amonir 
those  vs  IM  i  had  a  r rived  during  the  past  year  was  ( 'olon el  .1  a mes 
-tniLMiished  ollicer  ol  the  Revolutionarv  army, 
dress.  o|  'jreat  talent,  and  ol  imtmiig  mdustrv 
qualities  u  Inch  never  fail  in  the  West,  to  receive 
•  the  highest  a p]iointments.  and  the  most  hon- 
orable political  preferment,  as  a  mark  ol  popular  confidence. 
Colonel  \\  ilkinson  had  been  an  active  otheer.  and  served  under 
the  command  ot  Generals  Washington,  Gates.  Wavne.  and  St. 
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Cl;;ir.  and  \v:is  the  associate  of  ( ienerals  Morgan,  Mercer,  and 
Schuyler  :  he  had  fought  in  the-  battles  of  Trenton.  Princeton, 
Saratoga,  and  TiconderOira.*  In  Kenturkv,  he  became  an  en- 
terpr;s:ii'_r  merchant,  and  traded  extensively  with  the  settle- 
ments on  the  ( 'umberland  lliver.as  well  as  with  those  on  the 
Ohio,  and  from  Pittshnrirh  t<>  \ew  Orleans. 

Heretofore  the  whole  western  countrv  on  the  (  Hiio  south  ot 
Pittsburgh  could  not  boast  a  single  newspaper  or  periodical. 
The  circular  address  to  the  militia  companies  in  December, 
17^  1.  was  in  manuscript  copies,  as  was  also  the  address  o|  the 
convention  to  the  people  in  AuLMist.  17^,").  One  ol  these  was 
posted  up  in  each  county  seat. 

.Previous  to  the  year  1781.  the  Lrreat  business  of  the  colony, 
the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  settlements,  was  militarv  ser- 
vice and  military  preparation  lor  the  defense  ot  the  exposed 
frontier,  or  to  carrv  invasion  into  the  heart  ot'  the  enemv's 
countrv.  .Now  the  arts  of  peace  had  he  1:1111  to  appear,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  heiran  to  employ  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise ot  manv  valuable  citi/ens.  and  all  were  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  lands  either  tor  use  or  speculation;  and  settle- 
ments were  rapidly  tili:n;_r  the*  country  north  ot  Licking  as  far 
as  the  (  Miio  "River. 

The  time  appointed  lor  the  assembling  ot  the  convention 
found  the  whole  country  involved  in  the  excitement  and  parade 
ot  a  military  campaign  tor  the  chastisement  ot  the  Shawanese 
nation,  whose  uar  parties  had  been  tor  several  months  com- 
mittmi:  a  suce,. ssion  ot  murders,  depredations,  and  outrages 
upon  the  extensive  frontier.  The  people  \vere  determined  to 
intlict  summary  punishment  upon  the  whole  nation,  and  the 
most  active  measures  were  now  in  progress  throughout  all 
the  settlements;  public  attention  was  greatly  ab>oj-hed  in 
preparation--  |<>r  a  formidable  invasion  ot  the  Indian  coiintr\' 
from  the  bank-  of  the  Scioto  to  the  head  waters  of'  the  Wabash. 
Manv  of  the  delegates  elect  \yere  deeply  en  paired  in  the  ardu- 
ous labors  oj  th-1  contemplated  campaign. 

(  Kvinir  to  tins  circumstance,  the  convention  tailed  to  secure 
a  lull  attendance  ot  the  members,  and  alter  a  short  session  it 
adjourned.  The  sense  of  the  convention  was  lu!l\  expressed 
in  a  iv>olut  ;oii  reported  l>y  Cleor^e  Muter,  chairman  ot  a  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  siih|eet  had  been  referred.  This  resolu- 


ti»n  decla  red  tli;i1  "  //  irns  (lit-  t/H/ix/tc/iSdhle  il/ili/  of  ///<•  cnm'i'.n- 
tion  to  inuhi'  applied!  'HI  n  I"  /I/'1  (ifiH'rul  Anaeinlilif  nt  ///'•  r/ix///t/<r 
session  //;/•  an  iict  fa  scpariitf  tins  district  from  ///>•  jircsi-nt  ^ov- 
i'i'ii  iiK'iiL  t  d/'t'i't1/',  on  //'/'//is  fifi/iordfi/('  In  hot/I,  <in«l  injurious  (o 
neither"  ' 

This  resolution  \\';is  Ioll<nved  hv  ;m  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  and  a  in  it  her  t<>  the  people  <  if  the  dist  net.  both 
written  b\  •  (  ieiieral  James  Wilkinson  in  a  style  of  dignity,  beau- 
ty, and  enerLrv  ot  laiiLTuatre  heretofore  unknown  in  the  pulihe 
proceedings  <>f  Kentucky. 

(  'hie  1-  just  ice  (  ie<  'I'u'e  Winter,  and  the  atl<  >nic\"-  general,  1  1  a  rry 
Iniics,  \vcrc  instructed  t<>  present  and  sustain  the  petition  beiore 
the  next  session  ()f  the  Virginia  Legislature.  t 

It  was  during  the  ea  rl\'  part  o  I  tins  \  ear  that  the  e"untie<  <>1 
IJoiirhi  in.  [Mercer,  and  Madison  \vcre  erected  and  properly  or- 
iTJtnixed  under  the  aulhontv  ol  the  \  iririnui  Leu'ishiture,  in- 
creasiiiLT  the  number  of  counties  in  the  district  to  seven.  The 
cniintv  (it  JJourboii.  indicative  oi  Spanish  iniluence  and  par- 
tiahty,  was  districted  iroiu  Favette  :  the  counties  otMereer  and 
Madison  were  laid  oil  (nun  Lincoln  county. 

[A.I).  I?s7.]  Tlu1  (ieueral  Assembly  of  N'ir^inia  had  re- 
ceived the  petition  and  address  ot  the  convention  \\ith  due  con- 
sideration, indicative  o|  that  liberalitv  and  generous  sentmieiil, 
which  has  alwavs  cha  raeteri/.ed  the  "  (  >ld  I  )oiniiiion."  An  act 
ot  the  Legislature  providi.'d  that,  at  the  next  election  m  August. 
li\'e  representatives  I  roni  each  ot  the  counties  >hould  he  elected 
b\  the  tree  \\liitc  male  inhabitants  o(  the  ilistnct  :  that  the  re[>- 
resenta  ti  ves  So  elected  should  meet  and  determine  whether  it. 
be  expedient,  and  the  Will  ol  the  people,  that  the  di>tl'ict  ot 
Kentuckv  should  be  erected  into  an  independent  state. 

The  act  provided  lurther  that   ihe^e  representatives,  it   they 


the  lir-t  ot  Si  ptember,  17s7,  \\heii  the  authority  ol  \  ir^'ima 
-hoiild  ce;:-e  o\er  the  district,  provided  that  (  'oii'jress.  pnoy 
to  ,1  uiie  1st.  1  7^1  7.  should  a>-eiit  to  sa  id  separation,  and  release 
\  ir^'iiiia  Iroin  her  l''ederal  obligations  arisni'j'  thereli'oni,  and 
also  iiLTree  io  adnal  l\cnluck\  into  the  Federal  I  ni'Mi  as  an  in- 
dependent state.  ;j 

.M  I'ant  line,  political  embarrassments  and  Indian  disturbaiu^es 
had  interfered  with  the  action  o!  l\uiiluck\  on  the  subject,  until 

•     iiutlrr's    Krlltu.  U      [i,    ':;-.  '     1  '  i  '  •!.'!  ,   ','.    ML'.  }    l.lrll],  p.    I  .',0. 
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it  was  too  late  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  1'iiited  States  previ- 
ous to  the  iirst  i  >t'  .1  une.  1  787.  Thus  the  former  act  of  Virginia 
stipulating  that  condition  became  null  and  void.  \  el  the  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia,  freely  assented  to  the  desired  separation, 
provided  the  new  convention,  to  convene  in  August.  17s7, 
should  consent  to  the  separation  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds. 
Hence  the  period,  ot  separation  \vas  necessarily  deterred  for 
eighteen  months  longer,  in  order  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  subsequent  legislation  by  the  State  of  Virginia.'* 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  disseminating  politieal  views  and 
political  communications  by  manuscript  circulars,  that  public 
meetings  and  public  discussions  became  the  most  obvious  mode 
ot  operating  upon  the  public,  mind.  This  difficulty,  however, 
was  removed  soon  atier  the  convention  of  August,  17N7.  by 
John  and  Fielding  Bradford,  citi/ens  of  Lexington.  These 
men,  although  not  practical  printers,  determined  to  issue  a 
weekly  paper,  and  on  the  l^th  of  August  the  "Kentucky  C.a- 
zette."  in  the  shajie  ot  ;i  small  demy  sheet,  made  its  lirM.  ap- 
pearance. Their  stock  oj  t  \  pe  being  small  and  inipcrtect,  sev- 
eral deficiencies  were  supplied  hv  wooden  type  cut  from  dog- 
wood.f  Thus  eonnneneed  the  N<  cu/ir/  nc\\  spa  per  published  or; 
the  <  Miio.  aliMiit  fifteen  months  alter  the  "Pittsburgh  (ia/.ette." 
which  was  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time,  new  objects  of  interest  be^an  to  attract 
the  public  attention  in  Kentucky.  As  early  as  the  year  17^). 
the  people  perceived  the  necessity  ot  the  tree  navigation  oi 
the  Mississippi,  as  the  proper  outlet  for  the  surplus  products 
of  their  llourishinLT  settlements.  The  agricultural  produce 
was  abundant,  and  \e\v  (  trleans  and  Louisiana  presented  a 
rich  market  f>  >r  their  enterprise  :  but  Louisiana  was  a  foreign 
province,  and  the  duly  imposed  upon  American  commerce  de- 
scendinj'  the  Mississippi  was  exorbitant,  and  the  commercial 
regulations  were  hi'.'hU  oppressive.  The  rich  market  lor 
Amei'ican  produce  \\  as  thus  withheld:  or  the  people,  in  the 
excessive  exactions  levied  upon  their  properly,  saw  themselves 
robbed  of  one  half  of  their  profit-.  The  subsequenl  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  thrown  in  the  wav  ot  American  trade  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  the  result  of  a  settled  policy  on  the 
•  ot'  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  ellcctiirj"  ultimately  in  the 
Western  people  an  alienation  of  h-elim_r  trom  the  IVderal  I  nion. 
*  But'..  .  p.  i.'u  •  iti  in  [i  ;•  •  ii  ;. 
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;uul  a  consequent  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish 
crown. 

(  )n  the  17th  of  September,  17^7,  the  fifth  convention  assem- 
bled at  Danville.  The  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  sep- 
arating the  "  District"  from  the  parent,  state,  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  An 
address  was  prepared  for  Congress,  relative  to  the  admission 
of  the  new  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  under  the  name  of  the 
'•State  of  Kentucky."  The  convention  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  ;i  new  convention,  clothed  with  authority  "to  adopt  a 
form  of  slate  government.  and  to  frame  and  establish  a  state 
Constitution  for  the  proposed  state." 

Thus  the  period  of  separation  was  necessarily  deferred,  al- 
though conceded  by  Virginia,  until  the  session  of  Congress. 
which  was  the  last  under  the  old  confederation.  This  Con- 
gress declined  to  take  any  decided  action  in  the  case,  prefer- 
ring to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  new  administration  under 
the  new  Constitution.  Thus  the  definite  legislation  of  Virginia 
was  again  deferred  another  year. 

[A.D.  17!>().J  The  population  of  Kentucky  in  the  last  three 
vears  had  greatlv  augmented  bv  emigration  Irom  Virginia. 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  iVom  iVorth  Carolina  by 
way  of  Cumberland  d  a  p.  According  to  a  census  taken  during 
the  year  17DO  by  authority  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  District 
o|  Kentucky,  comprising  nine  counties,  had  an  a'jirreirate  p°p- 
ulation  oi  7.'},  ()77  persons,  o|  whom  (51.10.S  were  tree  whites,  the 
remainder  heimj  chiefly  slaves  and  tree  people  ot  culm-. 

Ahoiit  one  halt  oi  the  above  number  of  \\hites,  and  two 
thirds  oi'  the  slaves,  were  emigrants  from  Virginia.  The  re- 
mainder were  chit-fly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  \orth 
Carolina.  ' 

\  arious  political  difficulties  connected  with  the  adoption  of 
tiie  nr\\  (  'mist  i  tut  1  01  1  ot  the  I  m  led  Slates,  and  the  organization 
ot  the  L''overnment  under  that  Constitution,  delayed  anv  definite 
relative  to  the  searation  oi  Kentuekv  until  the  veai 


Kill'.s   Krlitnrky.  Vi.l.  i  .   |..  •'.  1  1  .      'I'll,'  ti.l.Mif  ,-inii.T:ilinii  to  K,  ntilrk\  ii:i,l  lu-oii 
'\  si  nmu'  tin'  tun  J  I'iirs  piv\  inns  tn  IV  MI.      By  u  ri-uisti-r  k,'['t   ;it   Kurt  Hunnar. 

it  li  lit"  Muskin_-ini!,  il  iippraivil  that  in  twrlvi-  iiMiillis.  r.  unprisin-'  |n  n't  it  His  nt" 
tlif  y,-;irs  17--  :irnl  17-!'.  t  WiTit  %  tli..u-;iii,l  ].,•;•-,  .us  ,,  I'  :,]1  ,l,.s,Tipti,,ns  l::nl  ili-si.viiilril  (lir 
(  liii,  i  in  ri.-ht  liuMilrnl  :iinl  tiily  li.iHts  i.f  nil  kiniU,  ruiitaii.inj,  nisi.,  six  luinilrr.l  \\  ii-nns 
s.  ".,11  tlu.usiincl  iMirst-s.  Ilir.'.-  tliniisriiKl  i-.iws,  Hii.l  nin,-  hun.liv.l  ln-:iit  of  slir.-p.  Tin' 
L.'!'i>:itcs|  1  1,  i  riii  in  nt'  tliis  iiiiiii'-iisf  i.-i  ni.  .-i';i  tii  Hi  \s';vs  niijviii1-'  t'ir  Kr!itU':k\  .  —  S'/c  Hnlni'.'s's 
Annuls,  vol.  11..  p.  IITi.i 

Vou  11.—  M 
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1780.  after  the  election  of  the  first.  Congress  under  the  now 
Federal  Constitution.  Of  course  no  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress could  l>e  obtained  until  alter  the  assembling  of  the  new 
Congress,  under  the  administration  o!  General  Washington. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  the  final  separation  of  Kentucky 
was  deferred  for  two  years  more.  It  was  ;it  this  critical  pe- 
riod, when  disappointment,  delay,  and  uncertainty  seemed  to 
brood  over  the  political  prospects  of  Kentucky,  and  when  her 
numerous  talented  statesmen,  who  were  ambitious  of  inking 
their  rank  in  the  new  order  of  things,  were  impatient  of  politi- 
cal distinction,  that  the  intrigue  of  the  Spanish  minister  and 
the  Governor-general  of  Louisiana  was  set  on  foot  for  encour- 
aging disaffection  in  the  western  people,  preparatory  to  a  sep- 
aration and  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain. 

[A.D.  171)1.]  At  length,  after  an  angry  and  spirited  con- 
troversy between  the  district  of  Kentucky  and  the  parent  state, 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  which,  in  the  nature 
of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  State  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, provided  that  the  district  of  Kentuckv  should  become 
••  separate  from,  and  independent  of.  the  State  of  Virginia,  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  17D'J." 

The  question  as  to  the  admission  of  Kentucky  had  been  pre- 
sented before  ( 'ongress  by  President  Washington,  with  a  stron<_r 
recommendation  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  the  new  state. 
The  president  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
rising  state,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  for  securing 
to  the  western  people  the  tree  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

(  )n  the  1th  of  February  an  act  of  Congress  was  approved 

on  o|  Kentuckv  into  the  Feder- 
late. This  act  aiitlion/ed  the 
,  o|  a  convention  authorized  to 
n,  \n  be  submitted  for  the 
vention  (.](.,'ted  under  this 
authority  convened  at  Danville  on  the  first  .Monday  in  April 
followiir_r.  They  proceeded  to  the  task  assigned  them,  and  af- 
ter a  session  of  nearly  three  weeks  they  had  completed  their 
labors,  and  on  the  IDth  day  of  April,  i  7 !)•-.'.  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  members. '  It  was 
soon  promulgated,  and  was  well  received  by  the  people. 

'    Marshall,  vul.  i  .  ;..  :•.  '      U  '. 
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[A. D.  170'J.]  The  boundaries  of  the  new  state,  as  prescribed 
1'V  the  Legislature  ot  Virginia  and  ratified  by  Congress,  were 
as  follows  :  On  the  north,  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  mouth  of 
Big  Sandy  to  the  Mississippi  lliver:  on  the  east,  Big  Sandy 
(.'reek,  from  its  mouth  up  to  the  mouth  of  Knox  Creek,  on  Tug 
Fork  :  thence  the  top  ot' the  Cumberland  Mountain  to  the  line 
ot  North  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  (Jap:  on  the  south,  the  line 
ot  \  irginia, running  due  west  Irom  Cumberland  Gap.  as  desig- 
nated hv  Dr.  Walker  in  17so.  to  Tennessee  River:  on  the 
west,  the  Mississippi  River.  The  line  ot  boundary  on  the  east 
was  established  by  commissioners,  subsequently  appointed  by 
Virginia  and  Kentuckv. 

On  the  lourth  day  of  June,  the  governor  and  Legislature 
elected  iimler  the  new  Constitution  assembled  at  Lexington. 
Isaac  Shelby  was  the  first  governor  elect.  The  two  Houses 
ot  the  Legislature  organized  by  electing  Alexanders.  Bullitt 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  Robert  Breekenridge  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  On  the  sixth  of  June,  Govern- 
or Shelby,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  Virginia, 
delivered  his  address  to  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.* 
Thus  commenced  the  state  government  under  the  first  Consti- 
tution. The  Legislature  proceeded  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  government,  creating  the  requisite  offices,  and 
making  the  necessary  appointments.  Such  was  the  beginning 
ot  the  separate-  political  existence  of  the  State-  of  Kentucky. 
ihe  first  new  state  in  the  West. 

On  the  part  of  the  Hasten i  States,  a  strong  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  Kentucky  into  tin-  I  ni"n  had  manifested  itself  in 
Congress  as  earlv  as  the  year  17ss.  when  the  subject  was  first 
laid  before  that  bodv.  This  opposition,  no  doubt,  gave  en- 
couragement to  the  Spanish  minister.  Don  Guardoipii,  in  his 
plans  lor  separating  the  western  people  Irom  the  Atlantic. 


;t  I'nri.'iii!   !'•  :n  .'I  ivi''v.      'I'll:"   in.  hi,-  ,,!   iht'-!V.  ,iir-.  •,  :t  iviii-  .,1  ill,'  ui'  .|i:in-|iic,il  lisa- 
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i-nii:n'!it.  iiii'l  ii' it  ntitriMjui-i.tly  _-avr  rise  t-'  u  pr-'iiKit'in1  ;i.-;t :tti"ii  nl  jMililii-  measures, 
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States,  and  the  formation  of  independent  states,  in  alliance 
with  Louisiana,  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  crown.* 

Many  in  Kentucky  seem  to  have  contemplated  a  forcible 
separation  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  without  her  con- 
sent :  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  expected  aid  from 
Spain,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  Federal  government  would 
have  resisted  any  illegal  dismemberment  of  Virginia,  the  ma- 
jority were  uniformly  in  favor  of  a  voluntary  and  legal  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  state,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Federal 
government.  Hence  the  preliminary  application  to  Congress 
in  17S8. 

The  case  of  Kentucky  was  the  first  instance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  state  from  territory  previously  embraced 
within  the  organized  limits  of  a  sovereign  state  :  hence  the  ex- 
periment of  separation  and  the  mode  of  accomplishment  did 
not  clearly  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  road  to  a  voluntary  and  legal  independence  from  the  states 
of  the  Union  was  an  untried  experiment,  an  unexplored  route 
to  the  Federal  and  state  politicians.  But  since  the  way  has 
been  explored  by  Kentucky,  the  mode  for  amicable  and  legal 
changes  in  the  state  sovereignty  has  become  plain  and  easy, 
and  the  retrospect  scarcely  perceives  a  cause  for  former  em- 
barrassment.f 

In  organi/ing  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government,  James  Brown  was  appointed  first  Secretary  of 
State,  and  (leorge  Nicholas  Attorney-general.  John  Brown 
and  John  Edwards  were  elected  iirst  Senators  in  Congress. 
Inferior  and  superior  courts  were  organized,  and  commission- 
ers for  locating  the  state  capital  were  appointed,  who  soon  se- 
lected the  present  site  ol  Frankfort  as  ihe  permanent  capital 
of  the  state. |. 

At  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky, the  aggregate  population  of  the  state  could  not  have  been 
less  than  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  tide  of  emigration  (<i 
this  delightful  region  had  not  abated  since  17SS.  and  everv 
year  continued  to  add  thousands  of  immigrants  to  the  setlle- 

*   P.'itl.  r's  Kn.tiH'ky.  ]i.  I"!.  t  Idc-m.  ji.  1  ~<). 

;  K.)b«.Tt  Tod,!.  John  Edwards,  John  AUi-n,  Henry  Loo,  and  Thorns  K-nn.-.h  \vnv 

<siuin-rs  fur  luoitiir-'  tin-  stiitr  <  :ij.ital.  A  "Court  of  ApIM-al.-."  \\  us  m-uni/rd, 
<  "I.*-:-'  ;:._•'•;  one  i-liit  1  justice  rmd  two  asporjrifc  jud-'rs.  Tin-  lir.-l  < 'mint  til  Appals 
nuisivt,-,]  ,  :  (J.M.i-LT  MULT.  rh'(lj  jnflir,\  and  lk'nj:imiii  rri'l>asti;:n  :n.d  l/ulcb  \V:illar,v 
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incuts  spreading  rapidly  from  the  sources  of  (Ireen  River  to 
those  of  the  Kentucky.  Notwithstanding  tlie  hostile  attitude 
"t  the  Indian  tribes,  the  population  had  increased  greatly  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years.  Towns  had  grown  up  in  various  parts 
oi  the  state.  Lexington  already  had  a  population  of  ahout  one 
thousand  souls.  Danville  and  Louisville  were  thriving  towns, 
with  more  than  live  hundred  inhabitants  each." 

Here  it  may  not  he  improper  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  dissensions  of  political  parlies  and  the  foreign  intrigue 
which  had  been  brought  to  operate  upon  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Isolated  and  unprotected  as  they  had  been  under  the  old 
confederacy  in  all  their  Indian  wars;  cut  oil' from  trade  with 
the  East  by  natural  obstacles;  deprived,  by  the  arbitrary  will 
ot  the  Spanish  intemlant  of  Louisiana,  from  trade  on  the  Mis- 
si>sippi.  their  only  and  natural  outlet  tor  the  surplus  product, 
unless  they  would  enter  into  alliance  with  Louisiana  under  the 
protection  of  Spain:  harassed  with  the  confiscation  of  their 
propertv  hv  Spanish  commandants,  and  encouraged  by  Span- 
ish intrigue  to  separate  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been 
unable  to  allord  them  redress  or  to  obtain  for  them  the  privi- 
leges of  navigation  which  their  peculiar  situation  demanded, 
it  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected  that  the  people  of  Ken- 
tuckv  should  have  entertained  very  strong  predilections  for 
the  old  confederation.  Engaged  with  their  own  difficulties, 
and  almost  indifferent  as  to  the  new  Federal  Constitution,  they 
had  i'elt  but  little  interest  in  the  election  which  had  taken 
place  in  ITvs  for  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
new  confederation.  Alter  the  installation  ot  the  new  adminis- 
tration, it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  government  was 
able  to  extend  relief  to  them,  as  well  as  what  might  he  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  union  with  the  older  states. 

Ihirmir  this  crisis,  Knirland  and  Spain  were  anxious  specta- 
tors, awaitini:  the  result  of  the  political  contest  which  agitated 
the  people  of  Kentucky.  I'oth  these  powers  \ie\\cd  Ken- 
tuckvas  a  pri/.e  almost  \\itlnn  their  irrasp.  (I  real  1'ritain  still 
occupied  the  post<  of  Detroit,  Maumee,  and  other  points  south 
ot  the  lakes,  which  irave  her  virtual  possession  ot  the  ."North- 
western Territory,  separated  li'om  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Spain  possessed  and  occupied  (In1  whole  of  Louisiana 
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and  West  Florida,  embracing  all  the  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  its  eastern  bunk  for  live  hundred  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Besides  this,  she  had  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
whole  eastern  bank  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  her  Indian  treaties. 

Through  the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces  and  their 
agents,  both  these  courts  were  intriguing  to  produce  a  .separa- 
tion from  the  United  States.  A  spirit  of  hostile  feeling  between 
the  two  governments  had  nearly  matured  into  a  pretext  for 
the  invasion  of  their  respective  and  contiguous  provinces  of 
Canada  and  Upper  Louisiana.' 

During  the  summer  of  171)0,  Doctor  Connolly,  who  had 
been  a  British  agent  at  Fort  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  was  now  a  citi/en  of  Quebec,  and  an 
emissary  of  the  Earl  of  Dorchester,  honored  Kentucky  with  a 
visit.  lie  was  a  man  of  talents  and  line  address,  and  under 
the  pretext  of  closing  up  some  old  unsettled  business,  or  search- 
ing lor  confiscated  lands,  was  the  secret  agent  of  the  Clove  rnor- 
general  of  Canada  to  sound  the  leading  men  of  Kentucky  on 
the  subject  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  from  the  Ohio  River. 
lie  was  authorized  to  give  assurances  of  aid  from  Canada  in 
case  an  invasion  of  Louisiana  was  attempted  by  the  western 
people.  Rumor  had  already  reported  "that  four  thousand 
British  troops  were  in  readiness  to  march  from  Canada  at  a 
moment's  warning."  The  C.lovernor  of  Louisiana,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  invasion  from  Canada,  had  a  pretext  for  new  forti- 
fications near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  re-en  tor  cement  oj 
his  garrisons  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

After  a  temporary  sojourn  in  Kentucky,  perceiving,  from  his 
intercourse  with  some  of  the  prominent  men.  that  a  prejudice 
existed  amonir  the  western  people  again>t  British  faith,  and 
that  the  public  feeling  was  not  in  favor  of  (he  invasion  of  Lou- 
isiana so  much  as  against  the  occupation  of  the  northwestern 
posts  by  British  troops,  and  contrary  to  treaty  stipulations. 
Doctor  Connollv  retired  from  Kentucky.  IVf  >rc  his  departure, 
he  had  made  an  imperfect  disclosure  of  his  views  and  propo- 
sitions to  some  of  his  confidential  friends;  and  shortly  after- 
ward suspicion  was  awakened,  and  he  was  suspected  as  a 
"British  spy."  Alarmed  at  his  position,  and  aware  of  the 
daiiLrer  of  public  vengeance,  his  friends  conveyed  him.  with  the 
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utmost  secrecy  and  expedition,  to  Limestone,  on  his  way  to 
Canada."  Jlis  sudden  flight,  in  which  he  had  nearly  been 
captured,  alone  secured  him  from  the  Tory's  late,  "a  coat  of 
tar  and  leathers."  Thus  ended  the  first  British  intrigue  in 
Kentucky,  to  which  Colonel  Marshall,  Colonel  .).  Campbell,  of 
Louisville,  and  General  Wilkinson,  of  .Lexington,  were  cogni- 
zant.t  Governor  Blount,  of  the  Southwestern  Territorv.  \va- 
deeply  implicated  in  the  treasonable  conspiracy. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  give  a  full  account 
of  all  the  plans  and  dissensions  of  the  numerous  political  lead- 
ers and  their  respective  adherents.  It  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  enumerate  some  of' the  prominent  views  of  the  princi- 
pal parties.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  many  were  so  swayed 
by  interest  and  the  future  prospect  of  trade,  that  they  were 
perfectly  reconciled  to  a  union  with  Louisiana  under  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  peculiar  condition  ol  Kentucky  previ- 
ous to  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  the  conflicting 
interests  of  a  new  and  unsettled  government,  had  reduced  the 
people  to  a  deplorable  state  of  discord  and  anarchy.  The 
Spanish  authorities  were  active  in  their  etlorts  to  wean  them 
from  the  Federal  Union,  by  restrictions  and  favors  alternately, 
as  the  emergency  might  dictate  :  while  the  court  ol  Madrid, 
with  an  eye  to  the  separation,  delayed  any  decisive  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  relative  to  the  navigation  of'  the 
Mississippi,  or  the  surrender  of  the  territory  east  of  that  river, 
agreeably  to  the  boundary  designated  in  the  treaty  of  17*%?. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  ot  Louisiana  used 
all  his  art.  and  finess  in  state  intrigue  through  General  James 
Wilkinson.  Judge  Sebastian,  and  others,  in  hope  of  ultimate 
success.  Through  General  Wilkinson,  the  privilege  of  trade 
\\;th  New  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  and  the  right  o)  emigra- 
tion to  \\est  Florida,  oil  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
liberal  i:  ranis  of  land  to  each  family,  had  been  held  out  as 
means  ot  lirst  counteract! HIT  the  prejudice  of  the  \\estern  peo- 
ple against  the  Spanish  character.  General  Wilkin>on  had 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  \ew  Orleans  in  June.  17s7.with 
a  boat-load  ol  tobacco  and  western  produce,  winch  he  had 
disposed  ot  to  great  prolit.  \\hile  in  Louisiana,  he  had  en- 
tered into  arrangements  \\ith  the  LTovernor.  which  secured  to 
himself  the  monopoly  ot  the  tobacco  trade  on  very  lucrative 
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terms.  He  had  also  procured  the  privilege,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  of  introducing  and  settling  several  thousand 
families  in  Louisiana  and  West  Florida.'  Yet,  unless  the 
western  people  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  these  priv- 
ileges, hy  complying  with  the  terms,  which  were  confided  to 
certain  persons,  the  trade  and  intercourse  hy  the  river  with 
Louisiana  would  be  prohibited. 

The  numerous  plans  and  intrigues  put  in  operation  hy  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  hy  the  Spanish  min- 
ister. Guardoqui,  at  the  seat  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
not  properly  within  the  province  of  the  present  work,  hut  are 
more  specially  noted  in  another  place. f 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
from  the  year  1788  to  179'3.  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  the  re- 
strictions upon  western  trade,  together  with  Genet's  intrigue, 
gave  rise  to  the  following  parties,  viz.  : 

1.  In  favor  of  forming  a  separate  and  independent  Republic, 
under  no  special  obligation  of  union,  except  such  as  might  be 
most  advantageous. 

X*.  In  favor  of  entering  into  commercial  arrangements  with 
Spain,  and  of  annexing  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  with  all  the 
advantages  offered. 

.'}.  ( )pposed  to  any  Spanish  connection,  and  in  favor  of  forc- 
ing the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  hy  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida. 

4.  In  favor  of  soliciting  France  to  claim  a  retrocession  of 
Louisiana,  and  to  extend  her  protection  to  Kentucky. 

5.  The  strongest  part}',  however,  was  in  favor  o|   a  separa- 
tion li'oni  A  irgima,  and  admission  into  the  Federal   I  nion  as  a 
free   and   independent   state,  leaving  it  to  the  general  ifovern- 
ment  to  regulate  ih'1  Mississippi  question  with  Spain. 

It  mav  he  proper  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  state  of  trade 
and  commerce  <>|  the  western  coiintrv  about  this  time,  and  of 
Kentucky  especially.  Since  the  general  peace  of'  17s;{.  Spain 
had  claimed  the  I'lirht  to  control  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  virtue  of  her  treaty  with  England,  which  re- 
linqui>hed  to  her  the  provinces  of  Fast  and  West  Florida,  as 
appendages  to  Louisiana.  West  Florida,  under  the  pretensions 
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of  Spain,  extended  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
mouth  ot'  the  Yazoo,  and  irave  Spain  virtual  control  ot'  both 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly  live  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

About  the  year  ITSO,  the  people  of  the  western  settlements 
oi  Xorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  upon  the  waters  ot  the  Ilolston 
and  Clinch,  and  upon  the   Kentucky  and  Cumberland   Rivers, 
began  to  look  to  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Lower  .Missis- 
sippi as  the  natural  market  for  the  surplus  products  ot  their  line 
agricultural   regions,  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  natural 
hiurh-wav  upi  >n  which  their  trade  should  meet  the  ocean  through 
the  dull  of  Mexico.      The  increasing  population,  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  these  settlements,  rendered  it.  expedient  to 
seek   some    foreign    market  for  their   abundant   products;   and 
numerous   attempts  were   made  by  enterprising   men   and    ad- 
venturers to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  .New  Orleans  and  the 
river  settlements  ot'  West  Florida.      But  the  fluctuating  policy 
of  Spain.  Crowing  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  western 
people,  at  length  produced  a  high  degree  of  prejudice  and  na- 
tional irritation,  which  threatened  the  security  of  all  Louisiana. 
The  western    pe"ple.  again  restricted  in  their  trade,  and  plun- 
dered  by  Spanish   exactions  on  the  Mississippi,  without   relief 
irom  the  Federal  LTovernment,  began  to  evince  their  impatience 
"t   the  mellicieiit    administration   ot   the   national   councils,  and 
indignation  against  the  Spanish  restrictions  by  a  contein- 
d  invasion  ot  Louisiana  and  Florida. 
To  allay  this  teehng  ot    hostility  amon^'  the  western  people, 
Governor  Aliro,  ot  Louisiana,  sought  everv  lavorable  opportu- 
nity to  conciliate  the  people  of  Keuliickv  and  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  by  extending   to  them    certain   commercial    privi- 
leges, besides   the    rights  ot   Spanish  subjects  to  such  ;is  would 
emigrate  to  \\  est   Fl"  rid  a.  and  a  ircnend  relaxati<  >n  of  the  rev- 
enue   exactions    upon    the    river    trade.      I'v    this    policy    he    at 
length    succeeded    in    ctlecting    a    partial    reconciliation    o(    the 
western    people  to  the  Spanish  authorities.      lint  his  successor, 
the    Baron  de  Carondelet,  having   adopted   an   opposite   course 
of  policy,  revived    the    prejudices  mid  hostility  of  the  western 
people,  until  the\   a'_r:iin  contemplated  assertinir  their  rights  by 
the  invasion  and  coinjuesl  "t   Louisiana  and   \\est   Florida. 

Through    the   judicious    p.i|jc\    ot    the    Federal    ifovernment, 
this  state  of  leehir_r  toward  the  Spaniard-  ot  Louisiana  had  been 
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in  a  great  measure  allayed,  and  the  people  of  Kentucky  had 
been  received  into  the  Union  as  an  indepeiident  state,  when 
the  whole  West  was  again  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment hv  a  new  intrigue.planned  and  conducted  under  the  agency 
of  M.  Genet,  the  French  minister  in  the  United  States. 

The  <>l>ject  of  this  enterprise  was  to  invade  and  repossess 
the  province  of  Louisiana  tor  France,  by  means  of  an  expedi- 
tion raised  and  furnished  within  the  United  Stales  under  the 
authority  of  revolutionary  France.  The  French  minister,  ap- 
prised of  the  political  factions  which  had  been  prevailing  in 
the  West,  and  the  renewed  impatience  of  the  western  people 
under  the  rigid  policy  of  the  Baron  tie  Carondelet,  conceived 
the  plan  of  uniting  all  parties  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
authority  from  Louisiana  and  Florida. 

It  was  during  the  excited  and  unsettled  state  of  political  feel- 
ing in  the  West  that  the  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  arrived  in 
Charleston.  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm  bv  the  people 
wherever  he  appeared,  until,  elated  with  the  marked  attention 
of  the  people,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  France 
against  the  combined  powers  of  .Europe,  lie  so  far  forgot  his 
duty  to  the  Federal  government  as  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Charleston  to  tit  out  privateers  against  the  commerce  <>f  Eng- 
land, who  was  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  From  Charles- 
ton he  proceeded  triumphantly  to  the  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, as  the  accredited  minister  of  the  French  Republic. 
"'  Scarcely  were  the  first  ceremonies  of  his  reception  over, 
when  M.  Genet  displayed  a  disposition  to  usurp  and  exercise 
within  the  United  States  the  choicest  and  most  important  duties 
and  powers  of  sovereign! v.  Jle  claimed  the  privilege  »t  arm- 

• 

inur  and  imbodving  the  citixens  o)  America  within  their  own 
territory,  to  carry  on  ironi  thence  expeditions  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  at  peace:  o|  lilting  out  and  equipping 
within  their  limits  privateers  to  cruise  on  a  commerce  destined 
for  their  ports;  of  erecting  within  their  jurisdiction  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary:  and  of  arraigning  their  government  at  the 
bar  of  the  people."  Such  was  the  tenor  ol  his  conduct,  when 
President  Washiir_rt"n.  indiirnant  at  his  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  demanded  his 
rt.-ca.ll.  "The  recall  of  the  minister  was  received  \\ith  uni- 
versal juv,  as  a  confirmation  that  his  whole  system  o|  conduct 
was  attributable  '  ml  v  to 
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Early  in  October,  the  agents  of  Genet,  M.  Lachaise,  Charles 
Delpeau,  M.  Mathurin,  and  Gignoux,  left  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  stage  for  Kentucky,  where  they  subsequently  fo- 
mented great  popular  excitement  and  indignation  against  the 
Federal  government.* 

[A.D.  17!)!.]  Early  in  January  following,  Mr.  Jefferson. 
•Secretary  ot  State  of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  inquiries 
directed  to  Governor  Shelby,  received  from  him  in  replv  the 
admission  that,  "two  Frenchmen.  Lachaise  and  Delpeau,  have 
lately  come  into  this  state  ;  and  1  am  told  they  declare  publicly 
that  they  are  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  supplv  of  mon- 
ey, and  that,  as  soon  as  they  do  receive  it,  they  shall  raise  a 
body  ot  men,  and  proceed  with  them  down  the  river.  Whether 
the}'  have  any  suthcient  reason  to  expect,  such  a  supply,  or 
have  any  serious  intention  of  applying  it  in  that  manner  if  they 
do  receive  it,  I  can  form  no  opinion. "f 

Yet  doubts  were  entertained  by  Governor  Shelby  whether 
there  was  any  legal  authority  to  restrain  or  punish  them  for 
such  enterprise  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  provided 
their  operations  were  conducted  with  prudence.  In  his  dis-  • 
patch  to  the  Federal  government,  he  asserts,  ''that  if  it  is  law- 
ful for  any  one  citi/cn  of  a  state  to  leave  it,  it  is  equally  lawful 
lor  any  number  to  do  the  same.  It  is  also  lawful  for  them  to 
carry  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.  And 
it  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  but  the  particular 
intention  with  which  it  is  done  that  can  possibly  make  it  un- 
lawful ;  but  1  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punishment  on 
intent ii  >u  only,  or  any  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what  would 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention,  even  if  it  were  a  proper 
subject,  of  letral  censure. "J. 

^  rt  Governor  Shell)},  concealing  his  own  doubts  of  the  ille- 
gality i>t  the  enterprise,  in  reply  to  an  impertinent  letter  from 
Delpeau,  declaring  in  express  terms  his  intention  to  join  the 
exj  MM  lit  ion  ut  the  .Mississippi,  and  inquiring  his  instructions  from 
the  President  ol  the  United  States,  condescended  to  reply  "  that 
his  /i/'f  s>'rif  condition  required  him  to  take  those  leiral  measures 
necessary  to  prevent  such  an  enterprise. "§ 

Karlv  in  Januarv  General  \\  avne  had  notilied  the  Governor 
of  Kentuckv  that  the  leiri'  >narv  ca  valrv.  then  stationed  between 
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Lexington  and  Georgetown,  and  any  other  troops  requisite, 
should  be  held  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  suppressing  any  en- 
terprise attempted  against  Louisiana.* 

All  effectual  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky  being  precluded  by  his  expressed  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  his  proclamation  on  the  iMth  of  March,  warning 
the  people  of  the  United  States  against  the  unlawful  enterprise, 
and  the  consequences  of  any  participation  in  it. 

On  the  31st  of  March  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
instructed  General  Wayne,  commander-in-chief  of  the  north- 
western army,  to  send  without  delay  to  Fort  Massac  a  re- 
spectable force,  "  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  approved 
integrity,  firmness,  and  prudence,"  and  there  to  "  erect  a  strong 
redoubt  and  block-house,"  supplied  witli  "  some  suitable  cannon 
from  Fort  Washington."  The  object  of  this  post  was  to  pre- 
vent the  advance  of  any  ''lawless  people  residing  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  national  authority,  had 
entertained  the  daring  design  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Spain. "f  Governor  St.  Clair  had  been  previously  authorized 
to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  to  sup- 
press any  attempted  expedition  from  Kentucky,  j 

At  this  time,  an  agent  of  General  Clark,  of  Georgia,  was  at 
Lexington,  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  live  hundred  pounds  of 
powder  and  one  ton  of  cannon  ball,  to  be  shipped  from  "the 
Falls"  in  boats,  with  provisions  said  to  be  ready  on  the  Ohio, 
to  descend  by  the  loth  of  April. §  It  was  represented  to  the 
Federal  government  that  about  the  Stli  and  !)th  of  April  prep- 
arations were  active  in  Kentucky,  and  boat-builders  and  artif- 
icers ;it  the  Falls  were  busily  employed  on  account  o|  the  ex- 
pedition. Some  ot  the  I'mted  States  troops  deserted  to  |oin 
the  enterprise;  some  persons  in  Kentucky  sold  then'  property, 
and  received  commissions  in  the  French  service  as  otlieers  of 
the  Legion.  Amoni:  them  were  Charles  Smith,  of  Kentucky, 
who  subsequently  resigned  his  commission.  Many  gave  the, 
enterprise  a  tacit  assent,  and  but  lew  opposed  it  boldly.  Can- 
non were  said  to  be  ordered  at  the  iron-works,  and  some  ot 
tlu-  inhabitants  of  Lexington  had  subscribed  to  furnish  ammu- 
nition.: 

^  rt  such  was  the  influence  of  the  French  party,  and  tin-  hos- 
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tility  to  the  Spanish  dominion  in  the  West,  that  neither  Gov- 
ernor Shelby  nor  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  took  any  meas- 
ures to  interrupt  the  unlawful  enterprise  :*•  and  such  was  the 
state  of  public  feeling  in  Kentucky,  that  on  the  14th  of  May 
following,  a  numerous  and  respectable  public,  meeting  was  held 
at  Lexington,  at  which  resolutions  of  the  most  violent  charac- 
ter were  adopted, expressive  of  the  severest  censure  upon  the 
administration  of  President  Washington,  in  condemnation  for 
all  the  difficulties,  perplexities,  and  disasters  of  the  Indian  war, 
and  the  British  occupancy  of  the  northwestern  posts,  and  the 
procrastination  of  arrangements  with  Spain  for  the  free  navi- 
gatii  'ii  of  the  Mississippi.  The  virtuous  and  patriotic  John  Jay 
was  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  West  for  his  failure  to  se- 
cure1 LTcater  advantages  to  the  western  people  in  his  treaty 
with  Filmland  and  Spain. f  A  convention  was  likewise  invited, 
"for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  which  will  be  most 
expedient  for  the  attainment  and  security  of  our  just  rights. "J 

The  enterprise  of  Genet  was  wholly  frustrated  by  the  recall 
of  the  French  minister,  and  the  active  efforts  of  the  Federal 
authorities  in  suppressing  any  attempt,  to  continue  his  schemes. 
Thus  ended  the  exciting  period  of  French  intrigue  in  the  West. 
The  people  of  Kentucky,  and  of'  the  West  generally,  were 
soon  afterward  officially  informed  that  the  Federal  g<  »vernment 
had  opened  an  active  and  pressiiiLT  negotiation  with  the  Spanish 
minister  for  the  speedv  adjustment  of  existing  difficulties  rela- 
tive to  the  tree  navigation  of' the  Mississippi.  With  this  as- 
surance i>(  the  energetic  action  of  the  Federal  government  in 
their  behalf,  the  public  mind  became  quieted,  and  harmonv  was 
rest<  ired  to  the  ci  iiint  rv.§ 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  population  of  Kentucky  had  continued 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  new  state  government  :  the  people 
were  ma  k  HILT  r  a  pi  1 1  advances  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, no  less  than  in  arts,  sciences,  and  intellectual  refinement. 
'I1 1  ic  ne\v  state,  \\  inch  h;i,|  been  the  theatre  of'  strife  and  d  I  -cord. 
iio\\  rose  proudly  m  her  station  as  the  first  independent  state 


the 
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The  first  Legislature  in  17!).'}  h;ul  laid  oil'  and  organized 
three  additional  counties.  These  were  the  "  counties  of  Wash- 
ington. Scott,  and  Shelby,"  the  first  named  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  father  of  his  country; 
the  others  in  honor  of  the  two  prominent  defenders  of  Ken- 
tucky, General  Charles  Scott  and  Colonel  Isaac  Shelby. 

In  the  spring  of  1794  the  "counties  of  Greene  and  llardin'' 
were  laid  oil'  and  organized.  They  were  named  in  honor  of 
General  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  distinguished  oilicer  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  of  Colonel  llardin.  a  distinguished  oilicer 
of  the  western  army,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Indian  revenge  on 
his  way  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes  in  1792.* 

In  the  winter  of  1794  the  "counties  of  Franklin,  Christian, 
and  Campbell"  were  laid  oil",  and  named  in  honor  of  the  pa- 
triotic philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  two  prominent  de- 
fenders of  Kentucky,  Colonel  Christian,  a  noted  and  gallant 
defender  of  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Colonel  Campbell  of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  also  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of 
Transylvania. 

Colonel  Christian  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  and  had 
distinguished  himself  early  in  the  war  by  his  noted  invasion  of 
the  Cherokee  country  upon  the  sources  of  the  Holston  River 
in  December,  177(5.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  defense 
of  the  western  frontier  of  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  he  retired  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  upon  the 
waters  of  Bear-grass  Creek,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  party 
of  Indians  in  April,  17S5.-J- 

The  Legislature,  at  the  next  session,  laid  off  and  organized 
the  ••  count  v  of  Floyd,''  which  was  named  in  honor  of  Colonel 
John  Flovd,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  ot  the  earl  v  pioneers 
of  Kentucky. 

I)uriiiL.r  the  Indian  war  which  was  prosecuted  by  the  Fed- 
eral irovernment  against  the  northwestern  tribes  in  the  years 
]7!K{  and  1791,  Kentucky  furnished  nearlv  sixteen  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  chiefly  under  the  command  of  her  favor- 
ite rreneral, Charles  Scott.  These,  co-operating  with  the  reg- 
ular troops  under  General  Wayne,  curried  the  Aim-ncim  arms 
victoriously  to  the.  confines  of'  the  British  province  of  Cpper 

ul.  ii.,  ]  .  •..'-:.'-  -jjiy.  first. 
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Canada,  and  effectually  humbled  the  power  of  the  savages. 
Durinir  all  the  campaigns  into  the  northwestern  territory,  Ken- 
tucky had  been  the  principal  store-house  for  the  army,  and  the 
theatre  of  military  parade  and  preparalion.no  less  than  lor  the 
decisive  campaign  conducted  by  General  Wavne.  Many  of 
the  oHicers  of  the  regular  army,  and  hundreds  of  recruits,  be- 
sides the  militia  and  mounted  volunteers,  were  citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Kentucky  continued  to  increase  in  population  and  wealth  :  or- 
gani/ed  (_rovernment  was  gradually  extended  to  the  remote  lim- 
its of  the  state,  and  new  counties  were  laid  oil' from  the  larger 
ones  as  the  population  multiplied  and  the  settlements  reached 
into  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  state.  Each  new  county 
formed  was  designated  by  the  name  of  some  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  and  defenders,  who  were  occasionally  leavinir  the 

V 

stage  ol  action;  and  to  this  day  her  ninety  counties  are  so 
many  monuments  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  most  prom- 
inent founders  of  the  state.' 

The  population  by  the  census  of  the  United  States  in  1790 
was  7.'U577  souls,  including  I'J.-l.'iO  slaves.  The  emigration  of 
ten  years  augmented  the  number  to  ^^0,900  souls,  including 
IO..'51'J  slaves.  This  number  in  ten  years  more  had  increased 
to  IOC)..")!  1  souls  in  1810,  including  MO, f)(50  slaves.  The  increase 
o|  population  continued  rapid  tor  thirty  years  mure,  although 
in  a  diminished  ratio.  The  census  of  js\>f)  gave  the  popula- 
tion ;it  f>t)L.'}17  souls:  that  of  is.'Jo  ;lt  (iss.ss  1  souls,  of  whom 
ir»f>.3.")0  were  slaves.  The  census  <  >f  is  10  gave  the  entire  p<  >p- 

"  Tin'  :-ov.-rnors  of  Kentucky  ;uv  ns  f.  .il.iws: 
1.   Isam:  Slu'l!>y,  from   l?!i-J  to   Ki'ti,   S,  ;,-      :i.  Joseph  I),.slia,  from  1-JI  to  !-•>,  S,>p- 

trmlrr,  t.-llll..T. 

•J.    .!;i:u.  <  <;-lT.inl,  from  IT'.'i;  tol-OI.  S,-p-  ,  '.'>.    Tlmm;^     Mrtcnh",-,    fn.;:i    1-J-    to    '.-;}•>. 

.j.    ('h.-;  -I..;,  i  i,  -r  ( I-.-,  'ii  1 1  p.  from  i  -o.|  to  1  -.  i-1,  j  i  ! .   Julm   Hr.-u;  !i:tt.  from  1  -:;-J  to   I  -.;.',.  Srp- 
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ulation  at  770,828  souls,  including  182,2f>8  slaves.'  The  state 
contained  hundreds  of  lar";e  towns  and  villages.  Louisville, 
the  chief  commercial  city,  contained  a  population  of  more  than 
twenty-one  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Lexington,  an  inland  city. 
contained  nearly  seven  thousand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EARLY  SETTLEMENT  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. A.I).  1783  TO  1796. 

Argument. — Jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  extruded  to  tin:  Ohio.  —  '•  Westmoreland 
County''  organized. — '•  Washington  County"  organized. — Emigration  to  the  Monon- 
galicla  and  Youghiogcnv. —  Town  of  Pittsburgh  hiid  out. — Brownsville  laid  out;  be- 
comes an  important  Point. — First  Newspaper  in  the  West. — Pittsburgh  becomes  :i 
Market  Town  in  IT--*. — Trade;  and  Manufactures  sprinir  np. — It  derives  irreat  Jin 
portance  as  a  military  Depot  in  IT'.iO. — Prosperous  Condition  of  Settlements  on  the 
Monongahcla. — Pittsburgh  becomes  an  important  manufacturing  and  trading  Town. 
— Agricultural  Prosperity  of  Mononu'nhela  Settlements.—  Effects  of  Spanish  "Restric- 
tions on  the  Mississippi. — "Excise  Law"  odious. —  Disaffection  toward  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.— French  Influence  in  the  West. —  Kesistan'-e  to  Excise  on  Whisk\  . --Dif 
ficulties  encountered  h\-  excise  Otli'-ers. —  General  Neville  appointed  Superintendent 
of  excise  Customs. — His  moral  Worth  and  Popularity  insufficient  to  sustain  him. — 
His  House  burned  by  a  Mob. — Other  Outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Mob.--  Character 
of  the  Insurgents. — A  Meeting  of  the  Militia. — A  Convention  proposed. —Measures 
adopted  by  the  President  of  the  1'nited  States.— Proposed  Amnesty. ^Convention  at 
Parkinson's  Kerry. —  Alarm  of  the  insurgent  Leaders. — Ell'ects  of  General  Wayne's 
Victors  on  the  Maumee. — Commissioners  appointed  by  the  President. —  Troops  lev- 
ied to  suppress  the  In.-urrectioii. — Fourteen  thousand  Troops  advance  to  Pittsburgh. 
—  The  Insurrection  is  suppressed. — Insurgents  dispersed. — Inquisitorial  Court  estab- 
lished.— Three  hundred  InsurL'ents  arrested. — The  Troops  discharged. — Pittsburgh 
incorporated  in  171' !.  — Uuietude  of  Krontiers.  and  Advance  of  Population. — Uninhab- 
ited He.-ioii  west  of  Alleirhany  Hivcr—  Emigration  eneouraL'cd. — "  Population  Com 
puny."  — Their  ( irant.  —  State  Grants  to  actual  Settlers.—  Conflict  of  State  Grants 
with  the  Company's  Privileges. — First  Paper  Mill  on  the  Monongahela.--  Manufac 
turcs  increase. 

[A.I).  17x'{.]  Wr.  have  already  remarked,  that  in  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  before  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  Virginia  were  not  clearly  defined  and  known.  Vir- 
ginia, however,  was  prompt  in  asserting  her  riirht  to  all  the 
territory  \vhich  was  supposed  to  lie  within  her  chartered  lim- 
its on  the  west.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1780  that  her  south- 
ern houndary,  separating  her  from  Aorth  Carolina,  had  been 
surveyed  from  the  mountains  westward  to  the  Mississippi. 

"S>    <  (;.,    rrapby,  vol.  ii.,  p    IV.     Smith's  (razctU'L'r  of  the  United  Stales, 
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Hoi-  northern  boundary  next  to  Pennsylvania  had  not  been 
properly  ascertained  and  designated  until  several  years  after- 
\vard. 

Previous  to  running  this  line.  Virginia  had  claimed,  and  had 
exercised,  jurisdiction  over  Western  Pennsylvania  as  far  north 
as  Fort  Pitt,  which  was  claimed  as  a  post  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Emigrants  from  \  irginia  and  .Maryland  had  formed  settlements, 
and  had  introduced  their  slave  property,  believing  themselves 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  \  irginia.  Hundreds  of"  the  best  citi- 
zens, who  had  settled  on  the  Voughiogeny  and  .Mmiongahela 
Rivers,  afterward  finding  themselves  in  Pennsylvania  by  the 
line  of  demarkation,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  their  slaves, 
1o  Western  Virginia  and  to  Kentucky,  where  they  would  be 
protected  in  their  property  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

After  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  fully  des- 
ignated, the  Legislature  proceeded  to  organi/e  the  country  thus 
detached  from  A'irginia  into  two  counties,  (railed  Westmore- 
land and  Washington.  Westmoreland  county  extended  from 
the  mountains  westward  to  the  Alleghany  River,  including  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  the  country  between  the  Kiskemin- 
etas  and  the  Voughiogeny.  North  of  this  was  the  Indian 
territory,  in  the  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh,  including 
all  the  country  east  and  west  ot  the  Monongaheln,  now  enm- 
prised  in  the  counties  ot  Washington,  Ureen.  Alleghany,  and 
Fuyette. 

[A.I).  17X1.]  After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
tide  of  immigration  set  with  double  lorce  into  the  reiriou  west 
of  the  mountains.  Besides  hundreds  of  families  who  had  suf- 
fered in  their  fortunes  by  the  war.  there  \\ere  thousands  of 
soldiers  and  oflicers  of  the  Continental  army,  vsho,  no\\  dis- 
banded, were  ('(impelled  to  seek  homes  in  the  Wc^t.  and  pro- 
vide for  their  -jro  \vitr_r  families. 

A^  late  a;  the  vear  17sf,  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  and 
the  region  contiguous  -\\as  quite  unprotected.  The  Indian 
tribes  occupied  the  country  on  the  north  and  West,  and  their 
rendere<|  them  terrible  to  the  Weak  set- 
f Pittsburgh,  which  had  sprung  up  near 
tin:  tort,  was  a.  frontier  trad  in  if  place,  frequented  by  hundreds 
of  frieiidlv  Indian-^  in  time  ot  peace,  eager  to  darter  their  furs, 
skins,  and  bear's  Crease  tor  the  rude  staples  ot  a  trader's  stock 

VOL.  II.— N 
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oi'  goods.  The  Alleghany  River  was  the  Indian  boundary, 
and  in  time  of  peace  the  Indian  trade  hn.mi.jlit  to  the  town 
hundreds  of  canoes  and  pirogues,  by  means  ol'  which  a  regu- 
lar intercourse  was  maintained  with  remote  towns  in  the  coun- 
try still  in  possession  of  the  natives. 

Alter  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania  was  formally  extend- 
ed over  the  southwestern  portion  oi  the  state  in  the  organ  i/.a- 
tion  of  counties,  population  began  to  press  forward  into  the 
most  exposed  points  contiguous  to  the  Indian  boundary,  and 
the  village  of  Pittsburgh  now  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 

o  o  o 

American  town.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  178-1,  that  Col- 
onel deorge  Woods,  agent  for  the  proprietors  and  heirs  of 
William  Penn,  to  whom  the  land  belonged,  as  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  manors  of  the  original  grantee,  first  surveyed  and  laid 
out  the  regular  plan  of  a  town,  which  was  called  Pittsburgh.* 

About  the  same  time,  the  set.tlemcnt  at  "lied  Stone  Old 
Fort"  had  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for  ('mi- 
grants to  Kentucky,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  future  seat  of  trade 
for  the  western  country.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year, 
Thomas  and  Basil  Brown,  from  Maryland,  having  purchased 
the  claim  formerly  belonging  to  Captain  Michael  Cresap.  in- 
cluding the  "  Old  Fort,"  deemed  it  a  suitable  point  for  a  town. 
In  May.  l?sf>,  they  laid  off  a  plot  near  the  "Old  Fort,"  and 
called  it  by  its  present  name  of  "  Brownsville. "f  Thus  began 
the  oldest  town  on  the  Monongahela. 

[A.]).  17S.").]  The  situation  of  this  place,  as  the  point  to 
which  nearly  the  whole  western  emigration  concentrated  pre- 
vious to  its  descent  of  the  Ohio,  soon  gave  to  Brownsville  a 
trade  and  importance  unknown  then  to  nny  town  in  the  West. 
Before  the  close  of  ihe  year  17M>.  its  population  had  increased 
to  live  hundred  souls. j;  Many  of  ihcse  were  engaged  in  the 
mechanic  arts  winch  contribute  chiellv  to  boat-building,  and 
supply  the  rude  necessaries  lor  barge  and  Hal-boat  navigation. 
Emigrants  who  designed  taking  water  at  Wheeling,  \\here 
the  voyaire  to  Kentucky  would  be  shortened  one  hundred  and 
ides,  were  still  obliged  to  take  Brownsville  in  their 
and  here  supplv  themselves  for  their  future  journey, 
produced  a  necessity  lor  mercantile  houses,  provided 
ie  articles  indispensable  to  the  emigrants. 
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Heretofore  the  western  settlers  h;ul  been  compelled  to  send 
their  annual  "caravans"  across  the  mountains  to  Fort  (-'umber- 
hind,  llagerstown,  Frederictown,  or  some  other  point,  for  all 
their  supplies,  which  were  transported  upon  pack-horses  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  to  the  West.  But  this  usage  was  now 
about  to  cease,  and  be  superseded  by  regular  commercial 
houses  at  Brownsville,  which  could  supply  the  emigrants  with 
implements  of  agriculture,  provisions,  salt,  iron,  and  other  ar- 
ticles indispensable  in  a  new  country. 

[A.]).  17N7.1      Bv  the    following   vear.  several    mercantile 
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houses  were  established,  and  supplied  with  goods  hauled  in 
•wagons  across  the  mountains  Irorn  Forts  Cumberland  and 
Ligonier.  These  tended  to  give  additional  importance  to 
Brownsville,  as  a  point  of  embarkation  for  the  West,  Emi- 
irrants  could  carry  money  with  less  inconvenience  than  the 
heavy  articles  for  which  they  could  exchange  it  at  the  end  of 
their  journey.  Of  course,  money  would  seek  its  way  to  the 
West,  instead  of  being  carried  to  the  East. 

A  good  wagon  road  had  been  opened  to  Brownsville  from 
the  East,  and  a  regular  line  of  freight-wagons  from  Baltimore 
and  Frederictown  had  been  established,  each  wagon  making 
the  trip  to  Brownsville  and  back,  with  lull  loads,  once  a  month. 
The  cost  of  transportation  over  this  route  was  generally  three 
dollars  per  hundred  weight,  and  the  great  numbers  of  emi- 
grants to  the  "\\  est  soon  opened  a  profitable  commerce  between 
these  remote  points.  The  same  cause  soon  made  Brownsville 
one  of  the  most  active  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
West.  The  demand  lor  mechanics  and  manutacturers  of  a 
certain  class  brought  great  numbers  ot  adventurers  from  tin- 
East  in  search  of  profitable  employment.  The  great  demand 
was  for  carpenters  and  boat-builders,  to  supply  conveyance 
lor  the  hundreds  ol  emigrants  who  arrived  everv  \\eek.  seek- 
ing boats  ol  all  kinds  tor  the  vovage  to  Kentuck\  and  \\est- 
ern  Virginia,  as  well  as  to  the  Xorthwestern  Territory.  The 
boat-building  and  the  boating  business  soon  hcramc  an  im- 
portant branch  ot  \\estern  enterprise.  Hundreds  o|  arks, 
keels,  barges,  and  even  variety  of  boats,  kept  up  a  constant 
intercourse  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  settlements  on 
the  Ohio  below,  and  also  with  the  cily  ol  Xcw  Orleans,  and 
the  rich  settlements  on  the  Lo\\er  .Mississippi.' 

'   .So i.1  American  I'iuiio.'i.  vol.  ii.. 
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In  the  moan  time.  Pittsburgh  had  been  rnjudly  increasing  its 
population  ;uul  business.  Already  a  printing-ofliee  h;id  been 
established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall.  I  \\  o  industrious 
voting  men.  \\lio  had  embarked  their  whole  means  in  the  en- 
terprise. On  tlu¥  'JJlth  of. Inly.  1*7  SO.  they  had  issued  the  lirst 
uuiuher  ol  the  "  Pittsburgh  CJazette."  and  the  first  ne\\spa|er 
printed  west  of  the  mountains.'  and  more  than  a  vear  before 
tin.'  lirst  ne\\  spaper  was  printed  in  Kentucky.  It  \\as  not  unlil 

• 

.March.  17S7.  that  a  town  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  lirst  resolveil 
to  establish  a  weeklv  market,  and  to  erect  a  market-house. 

[A.D.  17SS.]  As  late  as  the  year  I7SS.  Pittsburgh  was  a 
small  Iron  tier  town,  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  count  v  seal  of 
"\\estmoreland  county,  to  which  it  pertained.  1  lannahstown 
was  the  count}"  seal,  to  which  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  had  to 
repair  on  county  business,  twelve  miles  east,  of  ( 'hestnut  Ividiro. 
On  the  -1th  of  September  of  that  year  they  were  released 
from  these  journeys  by  the  organization  of"  Alleghany  count  v," 
taken  from  Westmoreland  and  Washington  counties.  I'Yoni 
thai  time  Pittsburgh  became  the  county  seat  for  Alle^hanv 
county. f  and  begun  t<>  assume  importance  as  a  trading  and 
manufacturing  town:  mercantile  and  trading  establishments 
began  to  appear,  mechanics  Hocked  to  il  tor  employment,  and 
manufactures  and  trade  began  to  extend.  The  inhabitants  on 
the  Monongahela  and  \ough  had  already  found  agriculture  a 
profitable  employment  :  and  the  produce  of  their  fields,  in  the 
form  of  llour,  whisky,  and  other  surplus  products  of  a  new 
country,  had  already  passed  Pittsburgh,  and  found  its  way 
(|o\vn  the  (  )hio  and  Mississippi  to  .\e\y  (  >rleans.  A  ne\v  class 
ol  hardy  pioneers,  under  the  name  <>t  "boatmen,"  now  sprang 
up,  \\lii>  carried  the  products  o|  the  Monongahela  and  its  trib- 
utaries lo  the  mure  recent  settlements  <>l  Kentucky,  and  to  the 
Spanish  provinces  ol  Louisiana  and  \\esl  Florida.  Thus 
commenced  the  first  regular  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and 
.\  c\v  (  Irleans. 

Manufactures  had  a  1  read  v  begun  to  llour ish  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. Iron  had  been  found  in  <_rreat  abundance  lr<>m  its 
lirst  settlement,  and  the  -jrcat  demand  for  it.  connected  with 
the  dillicnlty  "t  transporting  it  from  the  east  side  of  the  nmnnt- 
ains,  siMiti  prompted  the  erection  ot  furnaces  and  iron-wnrks. 
Tin-  lir>1  blast-liirnace  west  of  the  niounlams  was  "  I  ninn  |;ur- 
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nacc."  (in  Dunbar  Creek,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville.  It 
was  erected  by  Colonel  Isaac  Meason,  John  (»ibson.  and  M">es 
iMIlon.  The  increasii)'_r  population  in  the  \\  est.  and  especially 
in  Kentucky,  created  a  demand  which  caused  others  to  spring 
up  in  dilleri'nt  sections  ol  the  country.  Forces  were  erected 
Ibr  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron.  A  lew  years  elapsed,  \\hen 
more  than  twenty  forces  were  in  operation  upon  the  waters  of 
the  Mononuahela. "  As  these  multiplied,  they  -j-ave  rise  to 
every  varietv  of  factories  tor  the  manutaclure  ol  iron  into  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  hnuse-buihlinir,  and  al!  the  mechanic 
ans.  Hxeellent  mills  and  machinery  oi  all  kinds,  propelled  by 
water  power,  "were  early  introduced  upon  all  the  branches  ot 
the  YoiiLfh.  from  its  sources  near  the  Laurel  Hill  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Mononirahela.  The  same  valuable  manutaciones 
had  extended  down  ('heat  River.  Irom  its  sources  near  the  Al- 
leurhany  ranire  in  \  iririma  down  the  Mononirahela  to  Browns- 
ville. 

[A.]).  17S!).]  Notwithstanding  the  treaties  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  the  northwestern  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
year  17^5-SO.  they  became  impatient  of  the  advance  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Ohio  and  Allc^hany  Rivers.  Settlements  had 
already  been  made  upon  the  west,  side  ot  the  Ohio,  and  the  na- 
tives plainlv  ioresaw  their  approaching  destruction.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  lawless  bands  ot  savages  had  mlested  the  Ohio 
River,  cuninuttiliLT  frequent  murders  and  robberies  upon  the 
enn'jraiits.  who  \\cre  conlmuallv  descending  the  river  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  main  bodv  ot  the  tribes  had  scarcely  retrained 
1mm  similar  acts  ot  hostility;  and  now  the^e  aifirressions.  on 
the  part  ot  the  Indians,  had  become  so  hvipienl  and  audacious, 
that  it  was  evident  that  a  general  hostile  moxement  ol  the 
savages  against  the  advanciiiLT  settlements  was  conteinj»lated. 
I'o  avoid  ;my  such  occurrence,  negotiations  had  been  resurttd 
to  inetiectuall v,  and  the  Federal  '_roveniment  had  resolveil  to 
invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  sti'"Hi;-  militar\'  lorce. 

[A. D.  17HO.J  At  length,  early  in  the  year  I7!i(l.  troops  be- 
r_ran  to  advance  Irom  ihr  cast  bv  \\  a  \'  ot  liedlord  and  ('umber- 
land,  and  to  concentrate  at  I'ort  I'itt.  as  a  general  rende/vous 
and  depot  for  miliiarv  stores  and  munitions  ol'war.  prejiaratory 
to  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  \\  e^t  oi  the  ( )hio.t  It  \vas 
at  this  time  that  the  to\\n  ol  Pittsburh  bewail  to  assume  a  de- 
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gree  n|  importance  heretofore  unknown.  It  became  the  <_ren- 
er;il  store-house  tor  all  tin-  \veslen:  posts,  and  the  irrand  depdt 
for  tlie  \ve>tern  ;innv.  It  was  also  the  point  at  which  military 
supplies  were  procured,  and  where  the  principal  disbursements 
of  puhlie  moneys  was  made  tor  the  use  ot  the  Jinn v,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  ot  annuities  and  supplies  tor  the  i'riendly  Indian 
tril.es. 

[A. I).  171)1.]  As  yet.  the  Alleghany  Iviver  was  the  remote 
frontier  limit  of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements,  and  all  its  north- 
western tributaries  were  wholly  within  the  Indian  eonntrv.  A 
few  settlements  ha.d  been  made  near  the  river  for  fortv  miles 
above  Pittsburgh  by  the  more  tearless  and  inconsiderate.  But 
they  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  then1  temerity.  The 
whole  of  these-  settlements  were  broken  up  about  the  Dili  of 
February,  17D1.  soon  after  the  outbreak  ot  the  Indian  war.  On 
that  day  the  settlements  were  simultaneously  assailed  and  ex- 
terminated by  one  hundred  and  iifty  warriors,  distributed  in 
bands  assigned  for  the  extermination  of  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. The  settlements  in  this  quarter  were  entirely  broken 
up:  some  were  killed,  some  were  taken  prisoners,  and  others 
eseaped  with  their  lives. ' 

[A. D.  17D-J.J  Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  the  West,  the  settlements  on  tin1  Youich  and  Monon- 
gahela,  comprised  in  the  western  portions  <>f  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  had  become  prosperous  and  enterprising.  'They  had 
extended  arts  and  manufactures,  and  were  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers.  The  manufacture  oi  iron  had  become  extensive; 
smelting-iurnaces,  forges,  and  foundenes  existed  in  everv  im- 
piirtant  settlement,  and  the  hills  yielded  abundance  ot  ore. 
Agriculture  had  increased,  until  scarcity  and  want  had  been 
driven  !P  >m  t lie  settlements,  and  the  (  Hno  formed  ;i  ma LTIII lieeiit 
outlet  li>r  their  surplus  products  of  all  kinds  to  the  new  settle- 
ments, which  \\ere  rapidlv  extendini:  into  Kentucky  and  the 
northwestern  territory.  Such  was  the  abundance  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  and  oi  manufactures,  that  the  new  settlement  ; 
on  the  lower  tributaries  '  >f  the  Ohio  failed  to  atlbrd  an  adequate 
market,  and  the  more  enterprising  extended  their  trading 
h  settlements  ot'  Spain  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
mmerce, \\hieh  had  iirst  spruir_r  up  in  17^(5, 
in  live  ve:i.rs  hail  become  an  important  item  in  the  prosperity 
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of  Western  Pennsylvania.  To  diminish  the  proportionate  cost 
ut"  transportation  for  corn,  rye,  and  other  grains  and  products, 
these  articles  were  converted  into  whiskv,  \vhicli  could  he  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  great  avenue  of  the  (  >hio 
and  Mississippi.  Thus  the  value  of  thousands  of  hushels  of 
these  grains  were  (Contained  in  the  small  hulk  of  a  lew  harrels 
of  whisky,  and  an  eipial  quantity  was  withdrawn  from  the 
grain-market.  The  fame  of' their  favorite  drink.  "  Old  Monon- 
gahela."  extended  not  only  to  the  whole  western  settlements, 
hut  also  to  ,\e\v  Orleans,  the  Atlantic.  States,  and  to  Knrope. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  blooded  stock  from  the  Atlantic  seahoard 
had  heen  introduced  upon  the  Monongahela,  and  had  also  he- 
come  an  important  item  of  western  trade  for  the  supply  of  the 
new  settlements  lower  down  the  Ohio,  in  the  \orthwcstern 
Territory,  and  those  of  Louisiana.  Iviide  castings  of  all  de- 
scriptions, cutlery  of  every  variety,  adapted  to  the  use  of  new 
settlements,  such  as  axes.  hoes,  drawing-knives,  carpenters' 
tools,  knives  and  forks,  scythe-blades,  reaping-hooks,  and  the 
like,  were  made  in  great  abundance  for  the  supply  of  the  ex- 
tending settlements.  -Navigation  on  the  Ohio  assumed  an  im- 
portance hitherto  unknown.  Besides  the  endless  variety  of 
small  craft,  and  the  rude  arks,  or  "  Kentucky  flats,"  numerous 
well-built  keel-boats,  barges,  and  some  sea  vessels  were  con- 
veying the  produce  of  this  region  to  everv  portion  i>f  the  Ohio 
reirion  ;  and.  in  return  from  Louisiana,  supplying  the  commer- 
cial points  with  the  products  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  specie, 
of  Mexico  by  wa.y  of  .New  Orleans. 

It  was  in  the  year  17!*^  that  the  Spanish  authorities  bewail 
to  embarrass  this  trade  bv  the  imposition  of  transit  and  port 
duties,  which  IT  really  reduced  the  profits,  and  some1  tunes  result- 
ed in  the  entire  loss  of  vessel  and  cai"_:'o  bv  confiscation.  The 
western  people,  conscious  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  '_rreatly  promote  their  prosperity  and  extend  the 
field  o|  their  enterprise,  had  vainlv  looked  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  relic!  from  the  Spanish  imposts  and  the  arbitrary 
exactions  oi  a.  despotic  government.  The\  expected  trom  the 
Federa.1  ^overnmeiit,  through  commercial  treaties  with  Spain, 
an  exemption  trom  duties  upon  a  river,  the  use  oi  which  they 
claimed  as  a  natural  right.  irrowiir_r  out  of  their  relative  situa- 
tion and  occupancy.  In  these  respects,  their  condition  was 
identical  with  the  settlements  upon  the  irreat  southern  tributa- 
ries of  the  Ohio. 
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[A. D.  17!>.'}.]  The  prevalence  of  eastern  influence  in  Con- 
gress ;ind  in  the  cabinet  of  the  I'nited  Slates  \v;is  strong,  and 
swayed  the  national  policy  as  to  measures  atleeting  the  west- 
ern people,  and  these  measures  operated  no  less  perniciously 
upon  them  than  il  they  hud  been  prompted  hy  interested  jeal- 
ous v  in  the  Atlantic  Slates.  The  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana had  been  permitted  tor  years  to  obstruct  and  embarrass 
the  river  trade,  which  tell  heavy  upon  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsvlvania,  as  well  as  upon  those  ot  Kentucky  and  ('umber- 
land,  while  the  commerce  ot  the  Atlantic  ports  was  favored 
with  a  more  liberal  policv  :  and.  as  if  to  increase  their  burdens. 
Congress,  in  1700,  had  passed  a  law  imposing  excise  duties 
upon  all  spirituous  liquors  distilled  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  \vas  well  known  that  the  most  extensive  and  most  important 
distilleries  were  those  on  the  waters  oi  the  Mononirahela,  where 
the  surplus  irrain  \vas  worthless  unless  it  could  be  converted 
into  whisky  and  other  distilled  spirits. 

Besides  these  disadvantages,  the  whole  burden  ot  the  Indian 
war.  which  had  been  improvidently  planned  and  injudiciously 
conducted  tor  more  than  three  years,  had  (alien  chieflv  upon 
the  western  settlements.  \\lnle  these  thing's  were  operating 
to  weaken  the  ties  which  bound  the  western  people  to  those 
east  ot  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  authorities  ot  Louisiana,  sa- 
iraciously  perceiving  the  error  ot  the  I'Ydera  1  government,  lost 
no  oimort  unit  v  to  airnnent.  the  embarrassments  and  stimulate 
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the  discontent,  while  they  held  out  in  prospect  ultimate  relief 
from  the  Spanish  crown,  by  a  separation  from  the  I'Yderal 
1  nion  and  an  alliance  with  Louisiana,  ('onirress  beheld  the 
cloud  in  the  \\est:  the  loud  murmurs  troin  the  commercial 
classes,  the  open  denunciations  troin  the  exposed  frontiers,  the 
spirit  ot  insurrection  m  the  irrain  districts  against  the  iniquitous 
excise,  convinced  the  Federal  '_ro\ eminent  that  they  were  daily 
losing  the  confidence  o!  the  \vestern  people,  and  absolving  them 
tr< iin  their  allegiance. 

The  Indian  war  had  been  w aired  with  but  little  success  for 
some  time,,  and  at  irreat  expense  to  the  general  government. 
The  war  was  tor  the  protection  of'  the  western  people  espe- 
cially, and  more  particularly  tor  those  oi  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia and  \irirmia.  These  people  were  the  principal  sullerers 
iroin  Indian  liarbaritv  and  revenue.  Thev.  too.  were  called 
on  chiellv  to  lill  the  ranks  ot'  tin-  armies  which  had  been  sent 
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against  the  savages,  until  they  began  loudlv  to  complain  of  the 
burdens  which  wen-  thrown  upon  them,  while  the  Fast  reaped 
the  advantages  oi  their  labors.  The  western  people,  although 
ardent  friends  of  the  Federal  1  nion.  could  not  submit  to  op- 
pression by  an  unjust  exercise  of  Federal  power,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it  roused  them  to  resistance. 

The  impost  upon  whisky,  distilled  from  irrain  in  a  countrv 
where  irrain  was  a  surplus  article,  was  tantamount  to  a  tax 
upon  irram  itselt.  and  operated  oppressively  upon  the  \Vest. 
In  the  eastern  comities  and  Atlantic  States  '_rrain  was  n>,t  a 
s/tr/i/"n  product  :  ot  course. but  little  of  it  <••  iiild  be  distilled  into 
spirits;  consequently,  the  tax  tell  entirely  upon  the  western 
people,  who  were  otherwise  embarrassed  in  their  commerce,. 
The  enforcement  of  the  law  for  collectinir  the  revenue  was 
considered  as  indicative  ot  a  disposition  in  the  Federal  irovern- 
:uent  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  states  toward  the  formation 
of  a  consolidated  government,  whose  controlling  power  would 
be  east  of'  the  mountains. 

The  western  people  had  become  prejudiced  airainst  the  Fed- 
eral government,  not  only  because  the  frontier  settlements  had 
been  left  for  years  exposed  to  Indian  hostilities,  almost  unpro- 
tected by  the  national  power  from  17^7  to  17!H).  but  because 
'he  protection  extended  subsequently  had  been  ineffectual,  and 
bad  resulted  in  two  disgraceful  defeats,  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives  and  Lfreat  expense,  without  anv  equivalent  advantage 
chiefly  tor  want  of  a  liberal  appropriation  by  Congress.  An- 
other cause  of'  discontent,  closely  connected  \\ith  Indian  dep- 
redations, was  the  tempori/ing  policy  of  the  Federal  irovern- 
nient  with  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  perminini:  the  continued 
occupancy  of  the  western  post-,  lor  more  than  ten  years  alter 
the  time  stipulated  tor  their  delivery,  agreeably  j,(  \}\^  featv 
of  17  **•">.  The  whole  Indian  war  bad  been  the  result  ot  intfiLr:;e 
between  agents  and  emissaries  from  the  I'ritish  posts  a  Ion::  the 
('anada  frontier,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  check  the  ad- 
vance ii(  population  northwest  ot  the  nhio. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  \\  e-tern  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  inetHcieiit  pnhcy  <>|  the  Federal  LTovernment 
in  siibmittiir_r  to  Spanish  usurpations  on  the  Mississippi,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  \\as  to  embarrass  the  western  people,  \otonly 
had  Spain  claimed  the  exclusive  navigation  ot  the  river,  but 
she1  held  possession  of  the  ci  mntry  on  the  east  bank  as  tar  north 
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as  the  Chickas;\  Bluffs,  nearly  five  hundred  miles  by  the  river 
above  the  huiindarv  established  bv  the  treaty  ot  17S3. 

To  encourage  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  western  people  on 
this  pi  'int.  French  emissaries,  under  the  authority  of  the  Trench 
minister.  Ceiiet.  were  sent  to  the  West  to  foment  discord  and 
to  instigate  a  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces, 
under  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
which  promised  to  open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  riv- 
er, when  once  under  the  dominion  of  France.  "  Democratic 
clubs."  or  societies,  under  French  influence,  were  organized  in 
many  parts  <  if  the  country,  with  the  avowed  object  of  opp<  >sing 
the  general  measures  of  the  Federal  administration  in  the  West. 
Their  resolutions  openlv  denounced  the  excise  on  distilled  spir- 
its, and  the  acts  of  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  enforce 
the  law.  Newspapers,  filled  with  inflammatory  speeches  by 
members  of  Congress  favorable  to  the  French  party,  were  cir- 
culated with  great  industry  through  every  town  and  settle- 
ment, while  the  friends  of  the  administration,  the  advocates  of 
the  Federal  authorities,  were  Jew  and  odious. 

[A.I).  171)1.]  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  which  had  developed  itself  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively for  nearly  four  years,  after  the  passage  of  the  law 
taxing  distilleries,  and  generally  known  as  the  "excise  law." 

A  feeling  of  resistance  had  been  manifested  from  the  first 
passage  of  the  law  in  17!)():  and  the  president,  aware  of  its 
pernicious  tendency,  had  recommended  a  modification  of  its 
obnoxious  features  at  the  next  succeeding  session.  Congress 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  modified  the  law  in  17!)1.  I'm 
this  concession  was  not  sufficient  :  it  seemed  rather  1o  strength- 
en opposition.  The  people  demanded  its  unconditional  repeal, 
and  every  expedient  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing its  operation.  .Manv  retused  to  pay  the  duties  in  any  form, 
and  resistance  to  the  Federal  government  already  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  ot  rebellion.  The  president  proceeded  to  en- 
t'  irce  the  law  ;  but,  as  tar  as  practicable,  lie  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity  to  strip  the  law  of  its  obnoxious  features,  and  sought  lo 
allay  excitement  and  to  conciliate  opposition  by  the  influence1 
and  popularity  of  those  who  were  charged  with  \\<  execution. 

For  this  purpose,  General  .lohn  \e\ille  was  appointed  c.  d- 
iector  tor  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  lie  accepted,  howev- 
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er.  at  the  h;ix;ivd  of  his  life  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property  :  for 
he  became  the  object  of  public  indignation  and  the  victim  of 
an  incensed  community.  All  his  former  Revolutionary  servi- 
ces, and  his  well-known  benevolence  and  charity  to  the  suller- 
iiiLT  frontier  people  for  years  past,  were  insufficient  to  shield 
him  from  popular  indignation. 

General  Neville  had  been  one  ot  the  most  zealous  patriots 
of  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  trreat  wealth  and  unbounded  be- 
nevolence. From  Ins  own  resources  alone,  he  Ind  orirani/ed, 
equipped,  and  supplied  a  company  ot  troops,  including  his  son 
as  an  officer,  which  he  had  marched  at  his  own  expense  to 
Boston,  to  re-enforce  the  command  of  General  Washington  m 
support  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  During  the  "starv- 
ing years"  of  the  earlv  settlements  on  the  Upper  (  >hio  and  Mo- 
nongahela,  lie  had  contributed  greatlv  to  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  destitute  and  suffering  pioneers:  ami,  when  neces- 
sary, he  had  divided  his  last  loaf  with  the  needy.  In  seasons 
of  more  than  ordinary  scarcity,  \vhen  his  wheat  matured,  he 
had  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  destitute  of  bread. 
By  blood  and  marriage  he  was  related  to  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  ;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  in  the  West.  that,  had  it  been  possible  for 
any  one  to  have  enforced,  this  odious  law.  General  .Neville  was 
the  man. 

Having  entered  upon  the  duties  <>\  his  office  as  collector,  he 
appointed  his  deputies  from  aimtngtlie  most  popular  of  his  tel- 
low-citi/eiis.  who  proceeded  to  execute  the  law.  But  the  first 
attempts  were  resisted.  The}"  \\ere  warned  to  desist,  and  to 
resign  their  thankless  office.  Some  ol  the  deputies,  disregard- 
ing this  admonition,  were  sci/ed  by  the  mob,  and  invested  with 
" 'i  coal  of  tar  and  feathers;"  others  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  commissions,  as  the  onlv  condition  o|  safetv. 

The  malcontents  soon  proceeded  to  acts  o|  open  violence. 
Simple  resistance  assumed  the  attitude  of  revolt  and  insurrec- 
tion. A  Hi"!)  ol  several  hundred  men  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  General  .Neville  and  demanded  the  surrender  ol  his  com- 
mission: but,  finding  his  house  defended  bv  ample  force,  thev 
retired  wit  hoist  violence.  Believing  that  1  here  was  in  the  eoiin- 
trv  sufficient  patriotism  to  enable  the  civil  authorities  to  sus- 
tain him  and  protect  him  in  the  discharge  ol  his  ollicial  duties. 

1 

he  continued  to  maintain  his  position.      Bui  he  was  mistaken: 
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the  magistrates,  who  are  but  the  emanations  of  popular  will, 
as  the  ministers  of  civil  liberty,  were  powerless  in  resisting 
the  current  of'  public  displeasure.  Their  authority  in  support 
of  the  obnoxious  law  was  set  at  defiance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  feeling  of  excitement  continued  to  in- 
crease in  violence,  and  spread  into  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  civil  authorities  were  utterly  powerless  in  restrain- 
ing the  progress  ot'  disorder  and  outrage.  .Public  meetings 
were  held  by  the  disaffected  at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  Parkin- 
son's Ferry,  •"  Braddoek's  Fields,"  and  other  places. 

Many  who  never  designed  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  country 
had  indirectly  aided  in  raising  a  political  storm  which  they 
could  neither  allay  nor  direct.  The  western  country  for  many 
years  had  been  receiving  a  large  increase  of  population  from 
Irish  emigrants,  no  strangers  to  popular  outbreaks  in  their 
native  countrv.  There  was  also  a  floating  population,  who 

*  Oil 

had  found  employment  heretofore  in  guarding  the  frontiers 
from  Indian  incursions,  or  as  supernumeraries  attached  to  the 
campaigns  during  the  Indian  wars,  who  were  fond  of  excite- 
ment and  commotion.  These,  as  they  could  lose  nothing  by 
insurrection,  swelled  the  amount  of  the  insurgents,  and  their 
numbers  gave  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  violent  measures, 
against  the  wishes  of  those  who  were  more  considerate.  Or- 
gani/ed  resistance  to  hr.v  was  formed.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  all  the  malcontent  districts,  and  ollicers  were  appointed 
to  take  the  lead.  Several  hundred  men  volunteered  to  take 
Genera]  .Neville  into  immediate  custody.  His  friends  in  Pitts- 
burgh devised  plans  tor  his  protection  :  but  it,  was  the  strength 
of  a  tew  men  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  avalanche.  Ifis 
house  was  protected  by  an  armed  iruard  of  fifteen  regular  sol- 
diers: but  on  the  l.~)th  ot  July.  17S1.  it  was  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  men.  organized  into  a  lawless  mob. 

On  the  approach  of  the  insurgents,  the  general,  with  his  ser- 
vant, had  consented  to  retire  Imm  the  mob.  Thev  advanced, 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  genera!  and  his  papers. 
The  refusal  brought  on  a  contest,  and  some  were  killed.  The 
outbuildings  were  set  on  lire  ;  and  the  party  within  the  splendid 
mansion  house  surrendered.  t<>  prevent  its  destruction.  l!ui  n 
was  ,11  vain  :  the  demon  was  unchained,  and  the  hospitable  man- 
sion wa^  consumed  to  ashes,  in  the  view  of  hundreds  who  had 
shared  his  bounty  or  had  enjoyed  Ins  benevolence.  Insubor- 
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dination  walked  abroad  at  noon-day  ;  all  law  was  disregarded  ; 
the  peaceable  and  orderly  members  ol  societv  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  enraged  mob  and  their  adherents.  The  mail  was 
boldly  robbed,  and  disclosed  letters  which  added  new  victims 
to  the  lawless  rage.  The  United  Stales  marshal  was  com- 
pelled to  escape  for  his  lite  down  the  Ohio. 

Soon  afterward,  a  public,  meeting  of  the  militia  was  called 
by  the  insurgents  at  "  Braddock's  Fields,"  and  seven  or  eight 
thousand  obeyed  the  summons.  Resolutions  were  passed,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consult  and  devise  measures  for 
future  action.  Without  a  resolute  and  able  chief,  no  plan  of 
operation  could  be  adopted;  and  after  various  efforts  to  act, 
the  discordant  materials  ot  the  faction  began  to  lose  its  cohe- 
sive properties,  and  dissolution  followed  soon  afterward.  Law 
and  order  once  more  resumed  the  sway,  and  the  guilty  dread- 
ed the  recompense  of  their  deeds.  The  subject  was  referred 
to  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  for  a  de- 
cision us  to  future  proceedings.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  reluct- 
ant to  use  the  force  of  arms  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  had 
sent  three  commissioners  to  the  western  country,  to  oiler  par- 
don from  the  general  government  to  all  offenders  who  should 
return  to  their  duty  and  peaceably  submit  to  the  law.  These 
commissioners  reached  the  region  ot  disaffection  about  the  time 
the  convention  were  to  meet  at  ••  Parkinson's  Ferry."  now  Will- 
iamsport.  on  the  Mononuahela. 

AmoiiLT  the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  men  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Albert  Uallatin. 
Although  a  foreigner,  who  could  with  difficulty  make  himself 
under>tood  in  the  English  language,  yet  lie  presented  with 
<_rreat  force  the  folly  and  danger  of  past  resistance,  and  the  ruin- 
ous consequences  which  must  result  from  a  continuance  of  the 
insurrectionary  movements.  He  showed  that  the  government 
was  bound  to  vindicate  the  laws,  and  that  an  overwhelming 
force  would  be  marched  airamst  them  unless  the  ollered  am- 
nestv  was  accepted.  The  insurrection  by  him  wa<  placed  in 
a.  new  liuht  ;  it  was  shown  to  be  a  matter  ot  much  more  se- 
rious import  than  had  been  apprehended.  The  ardor  of  tin1 
most  reckless  was  abated:  the  commissioners  ot  the  govern- 
ment were  admitted  to  a  conference  :  m  an  earnest  discussion 
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relative  to  a  submission  to  the  laws,  a  strong  disposition  was 
manifested  to  accept  the  proffered  amnesty.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  already  began  to  tremble  tor  the  conse- 
quences. The  Democratic  (dubs  of  Paris  did  not  work  so  well 
in  the  western  countrv  :  and.  tor  the  permanent  citi/.ens.  mob- 
law,  executed  by  a  set  of'  desperadoes,  had  proved  an  ind.tler 
ent  substitute  for  law  regularly  administered." 

Many  had  seen  their  folly,  and  would  gladly  return  to  their 
allegiance,  but  to  retrace  their  steps  was  no  easy  matter.  The 
Federal  government  might  grant  an  amnesty,  but  they  had  in- 
curred a  tearful  state  of  responsibility  to  their  fellow-citizens 
and  neighbors;  violence  against  individual  property  and  per- 
sonal rights  might  meet  a  fearful  retribution  in  the  state  courts. 
A  dissolution  of  the  I'nion  had  been  agitated  in  the  \\est; 
many  were  anxious  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protection 
ot  Spain  or  of  France,  if'  she  resumed  dominion  in  Louisiana. 
Spanish  emissaries  and  agents  of  the  Jacobins  of' France  were 
encoiira  !_r;iiL:'  disallectioii  in  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee.  The 
British  emissaries  from  Canada  had  likewise  been  through  the 
western  country,  to  ascertain  the  tone  of  public  feeling. 

The  convention  were  in  favor  of  submission:  but  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  their  constituents  to  make  anv  terms 
with  the  general  government.  They  declined  to  act.  and  re- 
ferred the  question  back  to  the  primary  town  meetings. 

Karly  in  September,  the  country  was  electrified  with  the 
ne\\s  ot  General  \Va\  lie's  victorv  on  the  Maumee.  The  com- 
bined a  rmy  ot  the  hostile  horde,  and  their  Knglish  and  Canadian 
allies,  had  been  signally  defeated  m  siirht  of  a  British  fortress. 
The  danger  of  Indian  barbaritv  was  over:  the  general  '_rov- 
ernment  had  triumphed  in  the  arduous  warfare  with  the  m- 

•i  >uld  IM  >t  tin-  victi  'rii  'us  a  rm\ .  re- 
iiell  the  discontent  of  a  disorganized 
it  may.  the  general  government  be- 
'_ran  to  acquire  respect  and  consequence  amonif  those  who 
late!  v  had  defied  ils  po\\  er. 

The  primarv  meeting's  were  held  pear  the  middle  of  Septem- 
Hesistanr.e   was    no  longer   advocated,  except   by    a    lew 
de-perate  men.      'I' he  terms  oj  submission  proposed  by  the  com- 
mas.oners    were    printed,  and    distributed    wnlely    through    the 
coiintry.      Thev    \\ere    carried    to    the  primary   meetings,  and 
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were  signed  by  hundreds,  who  gladly  accepted  the  profit-red 
amnesty.  The  leading  insurgents  were  deserted,  disci mraged, 
and  powerless  ;  the  first  of  October  hailed  the  restoration  of 
pence  and  order.* 

The  disorganized  malcontents  still  were  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  make  a  show  oi  resistance,  and  to  produce  some  annoy- 
ance to  the  tranquillity  of  the  countrv.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment had  made  active  preparations  to  subdue  the  rebels  by 
force  of  arms,  while  overtures  of  peace  were  tendered  to  them. 
Already  a  powerful  army  ot  fourteen  thousand  militia,  assem- 
bled from  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  on  its  march  to  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
army  proceeded  to  Pittsburgh,  and  there  encamped.  Not  a 
shadow  of  resistance  was  shown,  and  the  last  remains  of  disaf- 
fection disappeared.  Bradford  and  a  few  obnoxious  chiefs 
fled  tn  the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  Mississippi,  and  others  to 
the  remote  settlements  of  the  West. 

An  inquisitorial  court  was  opened  by  General  Hamilton  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  and  informers  flocked  in  by  hun- 
dreds, of  whom  many  had  suffered  severely  from  the  insurgents. 
At  length  a  catalogue  of  names  was  completed  and  handed 
over  to  a  captain  of  dragoons,  who  found  no  lack  of  guides  in 
making  his  arrests.  A  tew  days  sufficed  to  place  under  mili- 
tary guard  about  three  hundred  prisoners  for  further  exami- 
natn  ui. 

The  intercession  of  influential  friends  procured  the  discharge 
of  many ;  but  others,  less  fortunate,  were  detained  in  custody 
and  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  trial.  Some  were  there  detained 
in  prison  for  several  months,  and  iinallv  discharged.  One  in- 
dividual was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death  for  rob- 
bing the  mail,  but  was  ultimately  pardoned.  Thus  terminated 
this  first,  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  by  a  regularly 
organized  insurrection. f 

The  main  body  of  the  army  soon  afterward  took  up  the  line 
of  march  for  their  homes:  some,  at  their  request,  were  paid 
oil' and  discharged  at  Pittsburgh.  A  tew  battalions  were  re- 
tained on  duty  through  the  winter.  To  keep  down  any  germs 
of  insurrectionary  spirit,  the  government  ordered  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  rcLfi mi-lit  ot  dragoons,  to  serve  six  months,  and  to  Lie 
composed  of  such  persons  as  were  well  deposed  to  the  govern- 
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inent.  Portions  oi'  this  troop  were  kept  in  constant  motion 
Ironi  point  to  point,  or  in  attending  the  excise  ollicers  in  their 
visits. 

In  the  mean  tune,  the  inhabitants  ol  the  western  settlements 
had  he-en  gradually  and  steadily  increasing.  Pittsburgh  had 
acquired  much  importance  by  reason  of  the  arrival  and  depart- 
ure oi  the  I  nited  Stales  troops  and  military  stores.  The  pop- 
ulation was  now  one  thousand  souls,  and  the  Legislature  at  its 
last  session  had  incorporated  it  as  a  regular  borough,  by  an 
act  approved  April  '^2d,  1794.  The  same  year  a  settlement 
at  Presque  Isle  had  been  abandoned,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Indians."  It  was  again  settled  two  years  afterward. 

[A. D.  171)5.]  The  decisive  victory  of  the  Maumee  over  the 
combined  savages  and  their  .English  allies  had  restored  the 
Irontiers  to  quietude  and  saiety.  Confidence  was  renewed,  and 
emigrants  again  began  to  press  forward  ;  settlements  became 
more  dense:  trade  and  manufactures  began  to  llourish.  and 
prosperity  smiled  upon  the  country.  About  the  dose  ot  this 
year  Pittsburgh  presented  a  population  of  fourteen  hundred 
souls. f 

Vet  the  country  northwest  of  the  Alle'jhany  River  was  still 
an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and  its  contiguity  to  the  warlike 
tribes  near  the  lakes  formed  but  little  inducement  to  immi- 
grants more  securely  located.  To  procure  the  occupancy  of 
this  region,  the  state  irovernment  deemed  it  expedient  to  hold 
out  stron if  temptations  to  the  poor  settler  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  capitalist.  Among  the  first  measures  adopted  for  this 
purpose  was  the  irrant.  or  the  right  oi  entenni:  nr  locating  a 
la  rue  body  of  lands,  designated  in  the  act  ot  the  Legislature. 
to  a  number  of  capitalists  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
'•  Population  Company."  The  principal  condition  required  ot 
this  company  was,  that  within  a  certain  time  thev  should  place 
upon  ever\'  tract  ot  tour  hundred  acres  so  located  at  least  one 
able-bodied  settler,  and  cause  to  be  made  certain  slight  pre- 
empt ion  improvements. 

The  company,  to  induce  immigrants  to  settle  their  lands. 
proposed  to  grant  in  tee  simple  to  every  sudi  settler  our  hun- 
dred and  titty  acres  ot' land,  provided  lie  should  comply  with 
the  requisitions  imposed  on  them.  Thus  the  settler  would  ye- 
cure  tor  himself  one  hundred  and  hitv  acres  ot  land,  indudinir 

•...'.'    x  :;.;••'  -.'  •  1 ' .    :     •  ' .   '•     '.    :      i 
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his  improvement,  while  the  "company,"  through  him,  would 

secure  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  more. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Legislature  passed  an  art  giving  to  the 
individual  settler,  for  the  same  improvements,  four  hundred 
acres,  the  same  amount  previously  allowed  to  the  "company." 
This  interfered  with  the  company's  plan  of  aggrandizement, 
and  was  deemed  by  them  an  infringement  of '*  vested  rights." 
Immigrants,  of  course,  would  prefer  to  receive  lour  hundred 
acres  from  the  state1,  rather  than  one  hundred  and  titty  acres 
from  the  company.  The  company's  grants  were  slowly  taken 
up  :  each  settler  made  his  improvement  for  himself,  and  not  tor 
the  company,  and  some  incautiously  made  their  improvements 
within  the  district  which  had  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  "  Population  Company." 

Settlements  progressed  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  when 
the  agents  of  the  companv  commenced  suits  of  ejectment 
against  the  state  settlers  who  had  encroached  upon  their  priv- 
ilege. At  length  the  latter  harassed  with  suits  and  the  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  and  being  utterly  unable  singly  to  contend 
with  a  moneyed  company,  voluntarily  abandoned  their  habit- 
ations and  retired  westward  into  the  "Connecticut  Reserve." 
Here  no  lands  were  given  away:  but  it  was  sold  for  a  reason- 
able price,  and  the  title  was  indisputable  to  such  amounts  and 
tracts  as  purchasers  desired. '  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  beau- 
ties of  companies  and  vested  rights,  and  their  proneness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  general  prosperity. 

[A.l>.  17!M't.]  In  the  mean  time,  manufactures  and  arts  had 
irreatlv  multiplied  since  the  treaty  of*  Greenville.  Trade  be- 
gan to  stand  upon  a  firm  basis,  and  capital  was  freely  invested. 
The  first  paper-mill  west  of'  the  mountains  was  erected  this 
year,  within  four  miles  of  Brownsville. 
stone  paper-mills,"  owned  by  Sa 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

IMiIAN  RELATIONS  AND  TREATIES  WITH  THE  TMTEI)  STATES,  FROM 
THF,   TREATY   OF   PARIS   TO  THE  '"  TREATY   OF   <;  REEX  VILLE."- 
A.I).  1783  TO  1795. 

Ai'S'ttmi'nl. — Retrospect  relative,  to  the  Northwestern  Boundary. — Reluctantly  assent- 
ed to  in  tin'  Treaty  of  17.-:)  by  Groat  Britain. — Disregard  of  Treaty  Stipulations  rela- 
tive to  the  Northwestern  Posts  by  liritisli  Cabinet. — British  and  Indian  Alliance 
diiriiii.'  the  Revolutionary  War. — Western  Feelimr  toward  the  Indians. — Jealousy 
of  the  Indians  at  the  rapid  Advance  of  the  White  Settlements.— Measures  of  ('oil- 
press  to  conciliate  Indian  Jealousy. — Preliminary  Steps  for  Treaties  with  all  the 
Tribes. — Treaties  by  individual  States  prior  to  17M. — Treaty  of  Port  Stamvix.  and 
the  Treaty  Line.— Treaty  of  Fort,  M'lntosh.  and  Boundary  Line.— Treaty  of  the  Mi- 
ami with  the  Shawaneso,  and  their  Cession  of  Lands. — Treaties  of  Hopewell  with 
Southern  Indians.  — Cherokee  Treaty.— Chocta.  Treaty.— Chickasa  Treaty.— Kxtent 
of  Country  and  Number  ot  Warriors  ot  each  Nation  respectively. — Dissatisfaction  ot 
the  Six  Nations  relative  to  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. — Their  Grievances. — Prep- 
arations for  a  new  Treaty. — Treaty  of  Fort  Hannar  in  17-H.  — The  Sliawanese  refuse 
to  attend. — Sliawanese  encouraged  to  Hostilities  by  British  Traders  fit  Detroit. — 
Connivance  of  the  British  Government  at  these  Intrigues. —  Hostilities  commenced 
upon  the  Ohio  Frontier.— Pacific  (  Ivertures  of  Governor  St.  Cl.-ir.—  I  "nsettled  Condi- 
tion of  tin'  Southern  Indians. — The  Cherokees. —  Kncroachmeiits  of  the  Cumberland 
Settlements. — Treaty  of  Holston,  July  -Jd,  17!M. — Creek  Disturbances.— Measures  to 
conciliate  the  Creeks.— The  Treaty  of  New  York  with  M'Giilivray  and  other  Creek 
Chiefs.  —  Ktl'nrts  of  Spanish  Agents  to  embarrass  the  NoL'otiations.— M'Gillivray's  Op- 
position.— The  Creeks  instigated  to  War. — Cherokees  connneiiee  Hostilities. — Span- 
ish Intrigue  with  Creeks  and  Cherukees. — Creek  Pn-paration  for  Hostilities  against 
Cumberland  Settlements.— Bowles,  a  Creek  Chief.  —  Indian  Tribes  generally  make 
Overture's  for  Peace  and  Friendship  after  Wayne's  Victory. — Treaty  with  Six  Na- 
tions in  l":'l. — Treaty  of  Greenville  in  ll'J'i,  comprisinir  all  Northwestern  Tribes.— 
Termination  of  Indian  Wars. 

[A. I).  17s:i.]  HY  the  treaty  of  Paris.  September  Hd.  17s.'}. 
(Jreat  I'ritain  renounced  all  claim  t«>  the  territory  oi'the  I  nited 
States  south  ot  all  the  threat  lakes,  and  east  oi  the  .Mississippi 
to  its  sources.  That  power  also  stipulated  to  withdraw  her 
troops  and  military  garrisons,  as  soon  as  convenient.  Irom  every 
part  of  the  relinquished  territory.  Amonir  the  most  important 
posts  held  by  (Ireat  Britain  within  the  said  territory  were  tho-e 
ot' . \iairara.  Detroit,  and  the  Miami,  on  the  Mriiimee  J{i\~er.  he- 
low  the  Jlapids.  besides  oihei1  posts  of  minor  importance  upon 
the  head  waters  of  the  \Vahash. 

The  stipulations  for  this  relhujuishment  were  made  \vith 
Lrreat  relue.tanee  on  the  part  of  the  British  LTovernment.  I  >i.ri/iLr 
the  greater  part  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty,  Mr. 
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Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  persisted  in  his  demands  that 
the  Ohio  River  should  form  the  northwestern  boundary  of'  the 
Tinted  States;  and  it  was  only  after  every  eliort  had  tailed  to 
move  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  .lay  that  he  consented  to  adopt  the 
present  boundary  through  the  middle  of  the  great  lakes. 

[A.D.  1784.]  We  have  already  seen  that,  during  the  war 
of  Independence.  Great  Britain  had  armed  all  the  northwestern 
tribes  against  her  revolted  colonies  ;  that  her  agents  and  emis- 
saries had  instigated  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  lakes,  and  as  tar 
west  as  the  Mississippi,  to  carry  the  scalping-knife  and  the 
tomahawk,  with  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  upon  all  the 
frontier  settlements  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  western 
parts  of  .North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
of'  Indian  hostilities,  the  agents  and  military  officers  of'  Great 
Britain  at  her  western  posts  were  authorized  to  enter  into 
treaties  of  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes,  with  stipulations  to 
protect  and  defend  them,  and  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  all  the  means  necessary  to  their  hostile  opera- 
tions. Still  further  to  inflame  their  avarice  and  stimulate  them 
to  deeds  of  blood,  the  airents  of  Great  Britain  were  encour- 
aged to  pay  a  premium  upon  every  scalp  taken  from  the  head 
of  the  colonists,  whether  male  or  female,  child  or  adult.  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  England  carried  on  the  war  with  her 
d  ^  mies. 

l>\  such  means, the  greater  portion  of  the  ••  Six  Nations,'* in- 
habiting the  northern  and  western  parts  of  New  ^i  ork  and 
Pennsylvania, had  been  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  colonies. 
All  the  tribes  south  of'  Lake  Krie.  embracing  the  Shawanese. 
Wvandots,  .Dela wares,  Ottawas.  Chippewas.  and  many  small- 
er tribes,  had  been  enlisted  in  the  British  interest.  The  hos- 
tilities which  had  been  incessantly  waged  against  the  frontier 
inhabitants  during  the  struggle  for  Independence,  had  created 
and  kept.  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  western  people  of  New 
^  ork.  Pennsylvania,  and  \irLTinia  an  undying  hatred  and  de- 
sire ol  revenue  against  those  tribes,  who  continued  their  hostil- 
ity alter  the  war  with  (ireat  Uritain  bad  been  terminated. 
Compelled  to  contend  a  lone  with  the  savages.  \\  bile  their  east- 
ern friends  wen1  enira'j'ed  \\ith  the  ruthless  armies  of  the 
mother  coiintrv,  the  \\estern  people  were  now  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indian  power,  after  the  support  and  protection  of 
England  had  been  withdrawn. 
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After  a  persevering  negotiation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  as 
independent  allies.  England,  by  treaty,  had  abandoned  the  sav- 
ages, and  left  them  to  make  such  terms  as  they  could  with  the 
L'nited  States.  Yet,  in  order  to  extend  partial  protection  to 
them,  tireat  Britain,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  the  Tinted 
States,  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  northwestern  posts, 
especially  those  of  .Niagara,  Detroit,  and  Miami,'  in  the  heart, 
of' the  Indian  country.  From  these  points  British  agents  con- 
trolled the  action  of  the  Indians,  while  British  traders,  holding 
a  monopoly  ot  the  fur-trade,  tailed  not,  on  all  occasions,  to  in- 
still into  the  dependent  savages  a  settled  hostility  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

To  conciliate  the  feelings  of  the  frontier  people,  as  well  as 
of  the  hostile  tribes.  Congress  took  the  subject  under  the  ear- 
liest consideration.  The  necessity  for  some  prompt  action 
was  the  more  evident,  as  the  tide  of  emigration  had  begun  to 
set  westward  in  every  direction  immediately  after  the  cessa- 
tion ot  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  Thousands  of  emigrants 
were  pushing  westward,  often  regardless  of'  any  claim  which 
the  Indians  asserted  to  the  territory. 

The  rapid  immigration  alone,  independent,  of  the  collisions 
between  the  border  settlers  and  the  Indians,  was  calculated  to 
create  and  foster  a  spirit  of  hostility  in  the  native  tribes,  who 
saw  in  it  the  certain  presage  of  their  own  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

The  same  circumstances  generated  a  similar  feeling  of  hos- 
tility and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  Indian-,  who 
also  saw  the  white  settlements  rapidlv  encroaching  upon  their 
territories.  The  confederated  tribes,  who  inhabited  and  claim- 
ed the  southwestern  frontier,  and  who  were  most  deeplv  in- 
terested in  the  advance  ot  the  settlements  from  \orth  and 
South  Carolina,  were  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks.  These  were 
ribes,  and  had  occasionally,  duriie_r  the 
sent  hands  of  warriors  to  loin  the  hos- 
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of  both  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia,  and  were  each  able  to  bring 
at  least  twenty-five  hundred  warriors  into  the  field  in  case  o(  ;i 
general  war. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  Federal  government  adopted  a 
humane  and  conciliatory  course  ot' policy  toward  the  native 
tribes,  while  it  exerted  its  whole  power  and  influence  to  re- 
strain the  western  people  from  aggressions  upon  the  Indian 
territories.  Every  effort  was  used  to  prevent  collisions  and 
difficulties  between  the  frontier  people  and  the  Indians,  to  cul- 
tivate harmony  and  friendship,  by  the  establishment  of  Indian 
agencies,  by  granting  annuities,  and  by  entering  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  title  to  such  lands 
as  they  were  willing  to  relinquish.  The  agents  of' the  United 
States  and  the  military  commandants  on  the  frontiers  were  in- 
structed and  commanded  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  the  tribes,  bv  a  strict  observance  of  justice  and  forbearance 
toward  all  the  natives  with  whom  they  might  have  intercourse. 
They  were  required  strictly  to  enforce  all  the  laws  of  (,'on- 
gress  prohibiting  lawless  white  men  from  residing  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  trom  carrying  on  any  contraband  trade  with  them. 
Agencies  were  to  be  established  by  the  general  government, 
well  supplied  with  articles  of  Indian  trade,  where  they  could 
obtain,  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  such  articles  as  they  might 
wisli  to  purchase,  tree  from  the  impositions  and  extortions  of 
private  traders.  Messages  were  sent  from  the  war  depart- 
ment to  the  dillerent  agents  in  the  Indian  nations,  and  to  the 
chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  frontier  tribes,  proposing 
peace  and  amity,  by  the  adoption  ot  regular  and  formal  treat- 
ies. To  conciliate,  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  presents  were 
sent  to  influential  duels  and  warriors  throughout  all  the  tribes 
from  the  western  part  of  .New  \  ork  to  the  southern  limit  of 
( ieorgia. 

Great  IJntain  had  claimed  the  sovereignty  over  the  region 
south  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  the  present  State  of  Kentucky, 
in  virtue  ot  the  cession  made  bv  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Staiiwix.  (Mi  the  Mohawk  Iliver.  in  the  year  17(iS. 
This  claim  was  never  recognized  bv  the  ( 'hickasas  and  ( 'hero- 
kees.  the  real  owners  ot  the  country,  who  denied  the  right  of 
the  Six  Nations  to  make  such  cession.  As  the  cession,  if  ever 
made,  was  a  traud  upon  the  true  owners  ot  the  sod.  and  was 
never  intended  bv  the  Six  .Nations,  the  confederated  state- 
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individually,  as  well  as  Congress,  declined  to  set  up  any  claim 
on  the  score  of  the  British  treaty.' 

The  Creeks  were  a  powerful  confederacy,  inhabiting  the 
western  parts  of  Georgia,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Savan- 
nah, Oconee,  Ocmulgee,  and  Chuttahoochy  Rivers.  This  con- 
federacv  had  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  during  the  whole  of 
the  war  of  Independence,  and  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  had  conducted  the  Indian  wars  and  treaties  in  this  re- 
gion up  to  the  termination  oi  hostilities  by  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  several  treaties  with  those  Indians  had  been 

O 

made  by  those  states,  and  certain  cessions  of  territory  had 
been  obtained  from  them. 

Yet  a  large  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  had 
been  disposed  of  by  the  Cherokees  to  Colonel  Henderson  and 
company  by  the  treaty  of  Watauga  in  March.  1775.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
obtained  from  the  Chickasas,  in  a  treaty  held  by  Colonels  Don- 
aldson and  Martin,  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  in  the 
autumn  of  17MJ.  the  relinquishment  of  a  large  district  of  coun- 
try upon  the  Cumberland  River,  extending  southward  to  the 
sources  of  Duck  River.  This  territory  was  subsequently  com- 
prised in  the  district  of  Miro.  and  the  jurisdiction  of  \orth 
Carolina  was  peaceably  extended  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Cum- 
berland River. t 

Other  portions  of  territory,  occupied  and  claimed  by  the 
Chickasas,  Creeks,  and  Cherokees,  within  the  present,  states  of 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  were  success- 
ively relinquished  to  the  Federal  government  of  the  I'nited 
States  by  the  tribes  respectively  claiming  the  same,  in  the 
different  treaties  subsequently  held  and  concluded  with  them. 

The  extinguishment  oi  the  Indian  title  to  the  territory  in  the 
western  parts  ot  .New  \  ork  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  became  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance with  the  Federal  government.  For  this  purpose,  prelimi- 
nary measures  were  taken  for  a  general  treaty  with  the  Iroquois 
confederacy,  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  The  first  treaty  by  the 
Federal  government  with  the  Six  Nations  was  designated 

7'/c?  Tri'itti/  of  Furl  Xtntiic/j'. — This  treaty  was  held  at  Fort 
Stanu  ix.  or  Fort  Schuvh-r.  on  the  Mohawk  River,  one  hundred 
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;ind  ten  miles  west  ot"  Albany.  A  large  number  of  confederate 
tribes  attended  with  their  chiefs,  head  men,  and  warriors.  On 
the  part  of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard 
Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee.  commissioners.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  '2'2(\  of  October,  17S-1. 

By  this  treaty,  the  United  States  grant  peace  to  the  hostile 
Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  and  receive  them 
under  their  protection,  upon  condition  that  they  deliver  six  hos- 
tages for  the  surrender  of  all  American  prisoners  in  their  pos- 
session which  had  been  captured  by  any  of  these  tribes  during 
the  previous  wars.  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  nations  are 
permitted  to  remain  upon  the  lands  then  in  their  occupancy. 
The  boundary  line  between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  white 
settlements  was  established.  By  this  treat}',  the  Indian  title 
was  peaceably  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  ot  western  New 
York.' 

[A.D.  1785.]  In  January  following,  another  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  northwestern  territory 
south  of  Lake  Erie.  This  was 

The  Treaty  of  Fort  M'lntosh. — This  treaty  was  conducted 
by  Ueorge  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Arthur  Lee, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  signed  on 
the  'Jlst  day  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  M'lntosh,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tribes  represented  in  this  treaty 
were  the  Wyandots,  Delawares.  Ottawas.  and  Chippewus.  then 
inhabiting  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  present  State 
of  Ohio,  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  River. 

In  this  treatv.  the  chiefs,  sachems,  and  warriors  of  these 
tribes  relinquish  to  the  United  Stales  all  claim  to  the  lands 
lying  south  ot  Lake  Erie,  and  east  ol  Cuyahoga  River,  as  well 
as  ull  the  southeastern  portion  ot'  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 
The  boundary  line  agreed  upon  at.  this  treatv  was  MS  follows: 
''Beginning  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Cuvahoga  River,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  ut  L;ike  Frie  :  thence  up  the  east  bank  ot' the  Cuva- 
hoira  Uiver  to  its  lake  source:  thence  across  to  the  source  n| 
the  Tuscarawa,  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with 
Walhonding  ('reck,  near  the  site  ot'  the  old  American  'Fort 
Laurel  is  :'"  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  of  west,  to  the  mouth 
ot  AJ  ad  River,  a  la  I'LTC  eastern  tributary  oj  t  he  (  I  reat  Miami,  or 
Ston  River:  "it  heinir  that  branch  ot  the  Ston  River  <>n 
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which  the  French  had  a  fort"  in  the  year  17.V.2  :*  thence  up  the 
main  branch  of  the  Miami  or  Stony  River,  to  the  portage  across 
to  the  St.  Mary's  Iviver.  or  main  hranch  of  the  Maumee  ;  thence 
down  the  southwestern  hank  ot  the  St.  Mary's  and  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Krie. 

East  and  south  of  this  line  the  lands  are  ceded  and  re- 
linquished to  the  United  States,  lor  the  use  of  the  people  there- 
of. The  United  States  grant  and  relinquish  to  the  Indians 
all  lands  north  and  west  of  this  line  for  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy, as  dwelling-places  and  hunting-grounds,  free  from  en- 
croachment by  the  whites,  excepting  certain  roads  therein 
specified,  leading  to  the  principal  military  posts  on  the  north- 
western frontier,  and  also  six  miles  square  contiguous  to  and 
including  each  of  said  posts  ;  also,  six  miles  square  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Maumee.  and  six  miles  square,  also,  at  its  mouth  ;  also,  six 
miles  square  on  the  Sandusky  River,  another  at  Detroit,  and 
one  on  the  River  Raisin.* 

In  the  fall  of  17S5  the  United  States  took  formal  possession 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  ceded  by  the  treatv  of 
Fort  M'Intosh,  by  a  detachment  of  troops  under  Major  John 
Doughty,  who  was  in  the  autumn  ordered  from  Fort  M'lntosh 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Here  he  commenced  a  block 
house  and  other  works  ot  defense,  which  were  finished  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  when  he  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of"  Fort 
Harmar."  in  honor  of  his  commanding  general  at  Fort  M'In- 
tosh. This  was  the  first  military  post  of  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  if  we  except  the 
old  Fort  Laurens,  built  in  the  year  177S,  on  the  riirht  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas.  not.  far  below  the  mouth  of  Sandy  ('reck-.; 

[A.I>.  17M'>.]  The  next  treaty  with  the  northwestern  trihes 
was 

The  Tri'dh/  »f  tin'  (Sn'nt  ^liinni,  concluded  with  the  chiefs. 
warriors,  and  head  men  ot  the  Shawanese  nation,  and  signed 
on  the  lUst  day  ot  .January.  17*<>.  It  was  conducted  by  (H-H- 
eral  (Jeorge  Roirers  (Mark,  Colonel  liichard  Butler,  and  Sam- 
uel II.  Parsons,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stair-. 
near  the  mouth  ot  the  (Ireat  Miami  River. 


Mr.  <i:-t,  in  liis  explorations  in  17.VJ,  vi^ili-d  this  1'rrnrli  t',,rt.  n  iin'iv  ti 
;  storka-lr.  liy  Lii.i  Ilir  strr:ini  was  call.'.l  -  Mr,,!  Cn't-k;  '  ami  now  il 
.  ;  it. ,  ,-r,  S.  ,•  Imlaj  s  Aim-rica.  \<.  1-JO. 

•iu  St:it>'  l':i|»T<.  //iiHim  Atjiur.-.  vol.  i..  p.  T.  Kiii"  cditi"n. 

A.  ..    .       .  i'  ;     p.  -;,.  -,'C. 
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Iii  this  treaty  the  Shawanese  nation  acknowledges  the  Unit- 
e<l  States  to  he  the  sole  and  ahsolute  sovereign  ol'all  the  terri- 
tory heretofore  relinquished  to  them  by  their  chief's  in  the 
treat}-  of  January  14th.  1781.  The  nation  agrees  to  he  peace- 
able, and  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  white  settle- 
ments ;  to  surrender  three  hostages  for  the  faithful  delivery  of 
all  prisoners  in  their  possession  ;  to  punish  such  of  their  young 
warriors  as  should  be  guilty  of  murder  or  robbery  against  the 
whites:  and  to  give  notice  to  the  officers  <>f  the  United  States 
of  any  contemplated  incursion  by  any  of' the  savages  upon  the 
Irontier  inhabitants. 

The  United  States,  upon  these  conditions,  grant  peace  to  the 
Shawanese,  and  receive  them  under  their  protection  and  friend- 
ship, and  allot  to  them,  as  their  hunting-grounds,  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  due 
west  from  the  mouth  of  Mad  River  to  the  River  de  la  1'anse, 
and  down  that  stream  to  the  Wabash.  The  United  States  stip- 
ulate to  prevent  the  intrusion  and  settlement  of  white  men  north 
of  this  boundary,  and  the  Shawanese  relinquish  all  claim  what- 
ever to  all  lands  east  and  south  of  the  same.'' 

The  next  important  treaty  was  with  the  great  southern  na- 
tions occupying  the  country  from  the  settlements  of  (!eori:ia 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  preparation  for  this  treaty, 
the  object  of' the  Federal  government  was  to  assemble  the  del- 
egates from  all  the  southern  tribes,  ami  therebv  to  establish  a 
general  peace  throughout  the  whole  southern  frontier. 

After  due  notice  and  preparation,  the  savages,  in  larire  num- 
bers, attended  at  the  place  designated,  on  the  Keowee  River,  in 
Cleoriria,  known  as  Hopewell,  for  the  contemplated  treatv. 

The  Treaty  uf  llapcwell  commenced  in  October,  17x~>.  and 
was  continued  until  late  in  January  following.  The  Cherokees 
beur_r  more  convenient,  were  first  on  the  ground,  some  \\eeks 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Oiickasas  and  (  'h»ctas.  \\  h"  came 
ni'ire  than  three  hundred  miles  from  their  \vestern  to>.vns. 

At  this  treaty  the  Indian  tribes  were  amply  represented  by 
chiefs,  warriors,  and  sachems  from  each  <>\  the  above-mention- 
ed nations. 

The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  I  nited  Slates  were 
Benjamin  Hawkins.  Andrew  I'ickens,  .lo>eph  Martin,  and 
Lauirhlui  M'lntosh  :  and  al<o  \\  illiam  Hlount  as  commissioner 

iUtc  Pup.  i-».  1    /„;/,  .!/,/,, -s.  vol.  i. 
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on  the  part  of  North  Carolina.     Three  separate  treaties  were 
negotiated,  one  with  each  of  the  respective  nations. 

The  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  concluded  and  signed  on 
the  2Sth  day  of  November.  17S5,  at  which  time  the  delegates 
from  the  Chickasas  and  Choetas  had  not  arrived.  iiy  this 
treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  L'nited  States,  and  recognized  an  established  boundary 
between  the  Indian  territory  and  the  lands  claimed  by  the  State 
oi  North  Carolina,  in  the  "Western  District,"  upon  the  branch- 
es oi  IJolston  River,  and  also  by  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Ceorgia. 

The  Chocta  delegates  having  arrived,  negotiations  were  com- 
menced, which  terminated  in  a  treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  day  of  January,  178(5.  The  Choctas  stipulate  for  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  the  recognition  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  established  between  the  United  States  and  oth- 
er conterminous  tribes.  Having  no  territory  contiguous  to  the 
American  settlements,  they  made  no  cessions  of  lands. " 

Immediately  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  Chocta  treaty,  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  Chickasas,  and  terminated  in  a 
treaty,  which  was  signed  on  the  l()th  of  January.      The  Chick- 
asas  stipulated  lor  peace  and  friendship,  and  thev  agreed  to  rat- 
ilyand  confirm  the  treaties  heretofore  made  in  17S,'{  with  Col- 
onels Donaldson  and  Martin,  commissioners  of  North  Carolina, 
for  the  relinquishment  of  certain  lands  on  Cumberland  River. 
Thev  also  agreed  to  cede  and  relinquish,  lor  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, extensive  bodies  of  lands  on  the  southern  branches 
of  Cumberland  River,  and  upon  the  head  waters  of  Duck  Riv- 
er, nearlv  as  iar  west  as  the  lower  portn.ni  ol  Tennessee  River. f 
At  this  time  the  Cherokee   Indians  were  a  powerful  cuiifed- 
eracv.  and  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  all  the  brandies  of 
the    Ilolstoii    River   and    tin,-    \\hoje   Valley   of  the    Tennessee 
above   the  Muscle  Shoals.     Their  hunting-grounds   lormcrh 
comprised  one  third  ol  Western  \  irirmia,  all    Mast  Tennessee, 
one  third  ol  North  Carolina  and  (leorgia,  and  nearly  all  North 
Alabama.      For  nearly  liftv  years  thev  had  been  the  terror  o| 
the   western  frontier  o|    \  in/ima.   and    the  two  Caroliiias.       \t 
tip'   period  of  the  treaty,  their  national  strength  was  estimated 
at  more1  than  two  thousand  warriors;   two  years  subsequently, 
(  olonel  Joseph  Martin,  experienced  in  Indian  all  airs,  estimated 
their  strength  at.  twenty-six  hundred  and  titty  warriors. 

'   Ai  |    ••    Vni^n,  In-lian  ;\JJ'.urf,\u\    I,  \>.  lu-41.  1    Idwiii,  ]i.   IZ« 
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The  Chickasas  occupied  and  claimed  the  country  east  of' the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ya/oo,  and  westward  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
north,  and  to  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior  on  the  south. 
The  claims  of  this  nation  included  all  the  western  hall' of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi. 
Subsequently,  in  the  year  17*7,  their  strength  was  estimated 
at  twelve  hundred  warriors.' 

The  Choctus,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  South, 
occupied  all  the  country  south  of  the  Chickasas  and  west  of 
the  Cherokee  and  Creek  territories.  Their  limits  comprised 
all  the  regions  drained  by  the  Lower  Tombigby  and  the  west- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Black  Warrior,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Pearl 
and  Pascagoula  Rivers.  Their  fighting  men  were  estimated 
at  six  thousand. 

[A.D.  17S7.J  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.  signed  October 
22d,  17S1.  had  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint with  the  Six  Xations.  The  chiefs  persisted  in  their 
declarations  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  the  amount,  of  territory 
relinquished  and  the  line  fixed  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  in  the 
consideration  which  they  believed  was  stipulated  in  the  same. 
They  declared,  also,  that,  coerced  by  threats  of  war  upon  their 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  they  had  been  in- 
duced to  siirn  the  treaty  airainst  their  will  :  that  they  had  been 
thus  compelled  to  relinquish  more  territory  to  the  United  States 
than  they  were  authorized  to  cede,  and  that  the  nations  would 
not  ratify  the  cession. 

They  declared,  moreover,  that  they  had  been  defrauded  out 
of  the  Lfoods  stipulated  in  the  treatv,  and.  consequently,  the 
same  was  not  binding  upon  them.  The  LTovernment.  endeav- 
ored, without  success,  to  satisfy  them  on  these  points.  In  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances  and  protesta- 
tions, the  whites  continued  to  advance  upon  the  lands  claimed 
to  have  been  ceded  bv  the  treaty.  At  length,  finding  all  their 
efforts  unavailing,  they  had  seriously  contemplated  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  western  tribes,  tor  resisting 
bv  force  of  arms  the  encroachments  of  the  whites.  To  this 
measure  thev  were  str<»nirlv  incited  bv  the  western  tribes. 
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The  hitter  upbraided  them  with  a  want  of  courage  in  surren- 
dering their  own  lands,  and  being  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
those  tribes  who  had  the  courage  to  defend  and  hold  their 
country.  On  this  subject  the  British  agents  and  traders  at 
Xiairara  and  Detroit  neglected  no  opportunity  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  savages,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animosity 
against  the  border  settlements  of  the  United  States. 

[A.J).  1788.]  Under  these  circumstances,  the  frontiers  had 
been  almost  continually  harassed  by  depredations,  murders, 
and  thefts,  constituting  a  series  of  petty  hostilities,  perpetrated 
by  lawless  bands  of  Indians,  almost  from  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh.  To  allay  this  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  government  issued  in- 
structions to  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  North- 
western Territory,  to  assemble  the  sachems,  warriors,  and  head 
men  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes  and  nations  in  general  con- 
vention at  Fort  JIarmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  for 
the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  new  treaty  and  satisfying  any 
demands  which  they  might  urge  for  further  compensation  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Fort  Stariwix. 

Agreeably  to  the  invitation  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  the  Indians 
began  to  assemble  near  Fort  llarmar  early  in  the  winter. 
Negotiations  were  opened  and  conducted  by  the  governor 
as  Commissioner  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States.  The 
sachems,  chiefs,  and  warriors  of  the  "  Five  Nations,"  exclu- 
sive of  the  Mohawks,  of  the  Wyandots.  Delawares.  Ottawas. 
Chippewas.  Potawatamies,  and  Sauks,  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  hostile  tribes.  The  negotiations  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Fort  Harmar.  signed  on  the  1Mb  day  of  January,  178!).* 

The  treaty  of  Fort  Hannar  consisted  of  two  separate  parts: 

ir.—  Fi>rt  ]I:mnrir  was  erected,  under  the  siiiierintend- 
in  tlif  autumn  of  17-.'..  It  was  situated  upon  a  second 
e  tlic  lirst  bottom,  extending  across  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
s  tliat  of  a  regular  pentagon,  including  about  three  fourths 
iirtiiins.  or  main  walls.  were  constructed  of  ]ari:e  limbers 
hori/ontally  raided  to  tin-  h.  iL-ht  of 'twi-lv<>  or  limrti'i'ii  fret,  anil  wcro  rach  one  hundroil 
and  twenty  feet  IOIILT.  liaMions,  :I!MI  |ientai:(inal.  anil  fourteen  fcrt  hiu'li,  wi-re  made 
df  lar_'e  timbers  s.-t  uprijlit  in  the  jiiiiiml,  nud  tied  l,y  cross  t iinher.s,  tree-nailed,  to  each 
upri  lit  [lioi-C.  The  tit'th.  or  inner  side,  was  oeeupied  h\-  dwellinL-s,  or  cprtrters,  for  the 
otlicers;  and  the  main  sides,  or  curia  ins.  hy  the  harrac-ks.  or  i|narters,  lor  the  soldiers 
The  i-,  i, |>  inclilici]  inward,  anil  eneli  lioiise  was  divided  into  tour  rooms.  The  <|narlers 
!  r  1  li.-i  rs  was  a  lar-e  two  story  house,  h.iilt  of  hewed  loirs.  [>.n  tlie  roof  of  tin: 

liarr;,i  1 .-.  tac'niL'   the   Ohio,  was   a  cii]ioln,  or  si|nare   tmver,  sunnounted   hy  a    llau'-stafl' 
:  h\  a  sentinel.      An  arsunal  ot  iar_-,'  IIIL-H,  t-nvi-rrd  w  itli  earth,  fonm  d  a  ].lare 
fl  sei    .     l\   ;is  :i  liifiL'Hxiiu-       A!  a  sliorl   distance  were   lii-'hly  euhivated  L-ardens.      NIC 
]>l>i'>-  —  Aiucrk'tiii  I'loiiL'-.-r,  vol.  i.,  ji,  vi.'i    M 
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//Y.v/.  a  treaty  \vith  the  Five  Xations.  the  Oneidas.  OnondaLras, 
Tuscaroras,  ( 'avugas,  and  Senecas:  ,sv<  und,  a  treatv  with  the 
-ix  northwestern  tribes  before  enumerated. 

[A. D.  ITS!).]  The  treaty  with  the  Five  Xations  of' the  In>- 
quois  was  designed  to  confirm  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  and  to  establish  the  boundaries  designated  in  that 
treat}'.  Therefore  the  I  nited  States  stipulated  to  pay  to  the 
Indians  the  additional  sum  of'  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
properly  distributed  amonu  them.  Besides  this  amount,  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent,  various  presents  ot  valuable  Lroods  and 
necessarv  articles  of  Indian  costume  were  made  to  the  chiefs 
and  warriors.  Upon  these  conditions,  the}'  ratified  and  con- 
firmed the  former  treat}'. 

In  like  manner,  the  treaty  with  the  six  northwestern  tribes 
stipulated  for  peace  and  friendship  between  their  people  and 
those  of' the  United  States,  and  lor  the  recognition  of  the  treat- 
ies of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  M'lntosh,  and  the  lines  e^tab- 
lised  by  them  respectively.  For  and  in  consideration  of'  said 
recognition,  and  relinquishment  of  all  claim  to  said  designated 
territory,  the  United  States  stipulate  to  pay  them,  for  distribu- 
tion, six  thousand  dollars,  besides  sundry  valuable  presents  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors.' 

The  Shawanese.  and  some  other  bands  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters ot  the  \Yabasli  and  .Maumee.  still  maintaining  a  hostile  at- 
titude, retused  to  attend  the  treatv  or  to  sanction  its  provisions. 
These  dissenting  tribes  and  bands  soon  after  resumed  their  hos- 
tilities airainst  the  frontier  settlements  of  Virginia,  IVnnsvlva- 
nia.  and  Kentucky,  embracing  the  settlements  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio  River,  from  the  Monongahela  to  (ireen  River. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  of' Independence,  the  Indian  tribes. 
instigated  by  British  airents  and  traders  at  IVtroif  and  other 
western  po^ts  within  the  I  nited  States,  had  up_red  the  Ohio 
River  as  the  proper  boundary  between  (he  white  man  and  the 
Indian,  as  fixed  by  the  Ftrdish  treatv  of  Fort  Stanwix.  under 
Sir  \\illiam  Johnson,  in  ITiis.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
British  cabinet,  in  retainuiLT  the  northwestern  po<ts.  had  not. 
abandoned  the  hope  that  circumstances  iur_rht  vet  compel  the 
United  States  to  recojjfni/.e  ;he  (  >h:o  River  as  their  northwest- 
ern boundarv.f 
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This  policy  of  the  British  government  having  been  defeated, 
the  traders  and  agents  in  Canada,  being  fully  convinced  that 
their  influence  and  the  lucrative  trade  with  the  northwestern 
Indians  would  cease  with  the  advance  ot'  the  whites,  sought 
everv  occasion  to  prolong  their  own  power  by  instigating  the 
Indians  to  arrest  the  advance  <>1  the  settlements  by  a  resort 
to  open  warfare. 

The  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  hostility  which  prevailed  so 
extensively  among  the  northwestern  tribes  soon  alter  the  treat- 
ies ot' Forts  Stanwix  and  M'Intosh  was  clearlv  traced  to  Brit- 
ish inlluence  and  intrigue,  under  the  superintendence  of  Colo- 
nel M'Key.  the  British  agent  at  Detroit,  and  afterward  at  the 
Rapids  ot  the  Maumee.' 

Detroit  had  long  been  an  important  central  depot  for  the 
British  fur  traders  with  the  northwestern  Indians.  It  was  an 
important  place  of  business,  and  many  .Scotch  and  English  cap- 
italists had  large  investments  in  the  lucrative  trade  with  the 
natives.  To  comply  with  the  treaty  stipulations  would  incom- 
mode these  important  personages,  bv  interrupting  their  trade 
and  restricting  their  influence  over  the  savage  tribes  south  and 
west  of  the  lakes.  A  state  of  hostilities  between  the  Indians 
and  the  American  people  of  the  West  would  be  a  sutlicient 
guarantee  to  them  that,  for  a  time,  they  should  be  free  from 
interruption;  hence  they  desired  to  arrest  the  advance  of  im- 
migrants across  the  Ohio  Iviver. 

[A.D.  171M).]  Although  these  hostile  demonstrations  of  the 
Indians  produced  a  temporary  check  to  the  advance  of  the 
whites  into  the  territorv  west  of  the  Ohio,  yet  large  settle- 
ments had  V,ren  advanced  to  the  west  and  north  bank-  of'  the 
river,  under  th"  protection  ot'  Forts  ]  1  arm  a  r  and  Washington. 
It  required  no  great  foresight  in  the  British  traders  to  perceive 
that,  il  the  late  I  reatu-s  were  observed,  the  whole  count rv  north 
ot  tin-  <  'bio  would  soor  be  hllnl  \\  ith  a  while  civilized  iiopula- 
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Open  hostilities  were  encouraged:  the-  savages  wore  induct-il 
to  disregard  the  stipulations  of  the  recent  treaty  of  Fort  llar- 
inar:  and  the  warrior  hands,  prepared  for  war  and  plunder, 
having  obtained  their  outfit  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
1'ritish  traders  and  agents,  were  sent,  with  the  tomahawk  and 
scul pillar-knife,  against  the  defenseless  border  [)opulatioli  and 
the  tide  of  emigration  flowing  down  the  (  Miio. 

During  the  critical  state  of  affairs  which  preceded  the  first 
military  movement  of  the  I'nited  Stales  under  ( leneral  liar- 
mar,  (lovernor  St.  ('lair,  of  the  \orth\vesteni  Territory,  had 
heen  unintcrmittinur  m  his  eflorts  to  hriii'_r  ahout  a.  hetter  state 
ol  feeling  amon(_r  the  northwestern  tribes,  lly  negotiations  and 
treaties,  he  had  endeavored  to  convince  them,  not  onlv  ot  the 
justice,  hut  of  the  humane  policy  of  the  Federal  government. 
At  length,  findini:  all  overtures  ahortive  and  unavailing, he  had 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  protection  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlements from  their  aggressions. 

^  et  the  military  posts,  although  kept  in  a  state  of  complete 
defense,  and  amply  garrisoned,  were  found  "wholly  insufficient 
to  protect  the  ieehle  and  remote  settlements  from  continual  in- 
cursions hy  small  detachments  and  straggling  parties  of  In- 
dians. \vl:o  studiously  avoided  the  fortified  places  and  the  mil- 
itary force.  Hence  the  stationed  garrisons  were  a  protection 
<>nlv  to  those  settlements  within  their  immediate  vicinity.  Such 
was  the  stale  of  Indian  alliiirs  on  the  northwestern  frontier 
previous  to  the  active  military  campaign  ot  the  I  nited  States 
in  that  quarter:  and  no  settlement  within  filtv  miles  of  the 
Ohio  was  sate  unless  within  a.  stockade  inclosure. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  hostile  attitude  ot'  the  northern  trihes 
wa<  fullv  knoun  to  the  Southern  Indians.  lletween  the  Shaw- 
anese  on  the  \\  a  hash,  and  the  Cherokees  and  ( 'reeks  south  and 
ea-;t  o|  Tennessee  River,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  existed, 
and  a  re^'ilar  interchange  of  leehng  was  sedulously  cultivated 
hv  the  prominent  chiefs.  \vho  desired  to  hriiiLr  ahoui  ;t  '._r<>neral 
lea-'iie  av'ainsl  the  white  inliahila.nts  hoth  ii'Tth  and  south  ol' 
the  Ohio.  In  rtVectili'j  this  ohjecl.  they  had  so  far  sueeecded 
that  tiic  L'o\-ernn  lent  oi  the  I  n.ted  States  \\as  coiuju'lled  ai^ain 
to  adopt  measures  lor  conciliating  the  hostile  spirit  among  the 
Creeks. 

The  Federal  r_ro\  eminent  had  used  ^rcat  exertions  to  settle 
the  difficulties  eMstur_r  between  the  ('reek  nation  ami  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Georgia  :  yet  tliov  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  chiefs, 
\vho  were  believed  to  be  under  Spanish  inllueiire.  .\o  effort 
had  been  sp;ired  by  llie  l'\'der;il  government  ti>  assemble  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  <>f  entering  into  a 
treaty  «>t'  peace  and  friendship,  with  an  adjustment  ot  bound- 
aries.  For  this  purpose,  the  chiefs,  warriors,  head  men.  and 
other  Indians,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  were  assembled 
during  the  last  summer  at  Rock  Landing,  on  the  Oconee  Ui\er. 
The  treaty  was  concluded,  and  ready  ibr  signatures,  when,  un- 
der some  frivolous  pretext,  M'Gillivray  abruptly  broke  oil'  all 
negotiation,  and  the  treaty  was  not  signed."'' 

The  following  spring.  Colonel  Marius  Willet,  a  distinguished 
oilicer  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  man  of  great  prudence  and 
firmness,  was  appointed  to  visit  the  Creek  nation,  in  order  to 
eilect  an  amicable  arrangement.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
nation  and  about  the  ('reek  agency,  he  succeeded  in  his  deli- 
cate mission  so  far  as  to  induce  M'Gillivrav  and  twenty-nine 
chiefs  to  accompany  him  to  \ew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  heads  of  the  Federal  government.  They 
were  formally  introduced  to  the  president  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  entertained  with  marks  of  great  distinction. 
On  the  7th  day  ot  August  a.  treaty  was  concluded,  and  signed 
by  these  chiets  on  the  part  of  their  nation,  and  by  General 
Knox.  Secretary  of  \\  a.r.  This  treaty,  it  was  hoped,  would 
produce  harmony  between  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Greeks;  but  the  hope  was  fallacious. t 

The  treaty  stipulated  for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  I  niled  States  and  the  Creek  nation:  that  the  ('reek 
nation  should  re  main  under  the  protection  of  the  I  'nited  Slates  : 
and  that,  their  warriors  should  be  restrained  Irom  committing 
outrages  against  the  white  settlements,  and  made  to  observe 
their  obligations  of  friendship.  The  l.rnited  States  stipulated 
to  restrain  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  the 
lands  and  hunting-grounds  ot  the  (.'reeks.  A  boundarv  line 
was  agreed  upon,  and  commissioners  were  to  he  appointed  bv 
both  nations  to  run  out  and  mark  the  line  separating  the  land^ 
of  the  Indians  from  those  of  the  whites.  .M'Gillivray  was  Ign- 
ored with  the  title  of  llngadier-gencrai  of  the  1  nited  Stales. 

hull' a    I. if.'   ot    \Vn«liini.'t(iii,  vol.  v..  i«. -J7I, -J7.-,.      Al.'xnn.irr    M'O 
•  ••I  <>!•••]«.   son  of  a  Srotrh  Ira.lrr.  Imni  in   tin'  Crrck  nation.  :•  man  <>|    iu- 
inl    jmn]    •  i-tit-i.     l,:r.;,/    r.'Ccivni    liis    ciliwat  ion    in    ( 'harlrslon     S,,utli 

!'•  in-  a  [ir  •'  I:--  f-xi-rti    :  ''  I'-nrc  n\  cr  liis  nat  ii  n 

i  I».».k  i>l    I;   iLinis,  bodk  i\  .  p, 
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As  soon  as  it  was  made  known  to  the  Governor-general  o! 
Cuba  that  the  Creek  chiefs  were  to  visit  \ew  York,  he  to,,K 
immediate  measures  for  observing  the  tendency  of  the  ne-j-oti- 
ati'iiis.  and  for  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Federal  government  in  conducting  them.  For  tin 
purpose,  the  Seeretarv  of  Fast  Florida  was  dispatched  from 
S*.  Augustine  to  the  city  of  Xew  York  with  a  larire  sum  of 
money,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  purchasing  flour  for  the 
Spanish  garrisons,  but  in  fact  lor  observing,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  negotiations  with 
the  Creek  chiefs.  The  watchful  eve  of  the  irovernment  wa 
upon  the  Spanish  emissary,  and  all  interference  on  his  part 
was  circumvented. ' 

Uut  the  eflbrts  of  the  Spanish  authorities  did  not  stop  here 
Intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Creek  nation,  and  with  tli- 
chiefs  alter  their  return  from  Xew  York,  bv  which  the  object 
<•!  the  treat}'  were  for  a  time  effectually  defeated.  M'Ciiih- 
vray.  bought  over  to  the  Spanish  interest,  resigned  his  nomi- 
nal commission  of  brigadier-general  under  the  I'nited  State. - 
and  accepted  the  same  rank  under  the  Spanish  crown,  with 
an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.! 

The  treatv  was.  rejected  by  the  ('reek  nation:  the  line  of 
demnrkation  was  never  run.  and  a  spirit  of  revenge  a irain-1 
the  American  settlements  was  manifested  in  no  aml)iguoi;> 
manner  for  several  years  afterward. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Ot'-rnl;---^  had  become  highly  exasper- 
ated at  the  lawless  encroachment  of  the  white  population   into 
their  territory.      The  Chickamaugas  on  the  Lower  Tennessee 
had  repeatedlv  indicated  their   resentment   to  these   encroach- 
ments   bv    depredations   and   acts    of   hostilitv    upon    the    set- 
tlements,   which    were  advancing    upon    the   waters    of'  l)ue!v 
lii\cr   and    Klk   Iviver  into  the    Indian   territory.      These   ae(- 
of   hostility    by    the    Indians    had    -.riven    occasion    to    parti>:;n 
warfare   on    the    part    of    the  white    inhabitants    south  oi   .Vi>h 
ville,  until  a.  regular  war  had  broken  out  between  these  settle 
ments    and    a    portion    of   the    ('reek    and    Cherokee    Indian-1. 
Notwithstanding:    the    ellorts    made    by    the    Federal    irovern- 
ment  to  restrain    the  encroachments  -'I   the  American  people 
and  to  compensate    the    Indians  lor  the   unla\\  fill   intrusion   <-.,( 
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the  whites,  hostilities  were  not  finally  suspended  until  the 
spring  of  17JU.' 

Tin-  Indians  had  remonstrated  without  effect,  and  the  proc- 
lamations of  tlu>  Federal  government  had  been  disregarded. 
As  earlv  as  17S1-;,  soon  alter  the  first  Cherokee  incursions,  the 
old  Congress  issued  their  proclamation  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber, forbidding  "  the  unwarrantable  intrusions"  upon  the  Indian 
territory  on  the  \vaters  of  Duck  and  Klk  Rivers. f 

Again,  in  August.  1790,  President  Washington  presented  the 
subject  ti.»  Congress  in  a  message  as  one  \vell  deserving  their 
serious  attention.  ( )n  this  subject  he  says.  "Notwithstanding 
the  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  proclamations  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  against  encroachments  on  the  Indian  territory, 
upward  of  live  hundred  families  have  settled  on  the  Cherokee 
lands,  exclusive  of  the  settlements  between  the  French.  Broad, 
and  the  llolston  Rivers. "j 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1790.  marauding  parties  of 
Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians  had  begun  to  assail  all  the  ex- 
posed settlements,  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Washington  Ibs- 
trict.  on  Ilolstoii  River,  to  the  western  limit  of  Mini  J)istri'M, 
on  the  (  'umberland. 

[A.D.  17J)I.]  To  check  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Cher- 
okee-. \\illiam  Blount,  "  Governor  of  the  Southwestern  Tcrr- 
tory,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,"  was  instructed  to 
.•onvene  ihe  chieis  and  head  men  of  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
ihe  jiurpose  of  enteriii'_r  into  negotiations  for  the  amicable  re- 
linquishment  ol  certain  lands  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland 
[liver.  The  Indians  were  convened  accordingly,  and  a  treaty 
was  concluded  and  s  irned  oil  the  second  dav  ol  Julv.  171*1. 
near  the  pre-ent  site  of  Kno\ville,  on  the  llolston  Rivi-i-.  Tl)i< 
treaty,  signed  by  William  .I'loiin,'  on  the  part  of  the  1'niied 
States,  and  bv  fbrt\--one  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Clu-rokee 
jiation.  is  known  as  tin-  "  Tr'-nti/  n\'  llnhtnn" 

\\\  thi-  treaty  the  Cherokee  nation  ceded  to  the  United 
States  extensive  tracts  of  land  situated  south  of  the  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  the  waters  of  Ibick  River,  and  as  fir  as  the 
-otirces  of  FJk  River. 

The     also  agreed.  I'M-  a  stipulate 
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people  of  the  dated  Stall's  the  right  ol  -,i  road  through  their 
'•oiinfrv  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  ln>m  the  Southwest 
Point,  al  the  junction  of  llolslon  ;ind  C!in"h  River-,  and  the 
tree  navigation  <>t  the  Tennessee  Iliver.  Thev  also  rnlered 
into  obligations  to  observe  peace  ;md  friendship  with  the  1  n.t- 
ed  States. * 

[A.D.  nn-J.]  I  Jut  the  treaty  of  llolston  did  not  restore 
peace  to  the  whole  Cherokee  nation,  ;uid  partial  hostilities 
against  the  white  inhabitants  upon  the  Cumberland  and  the 
Jlolston  Rivers  continiied  lor  several  years,  notwithstanding 
all  the  ellorts  of  the  Federal  Lr"\  ernnu'iit  to  establish  peace. f 
\\  ar  parties  also  penetrated  through  the  country,  and  co-op- 
erated with  the  tribes  north  of  the  ( )hio.  The  northern  In- 
dians, who  had  been  unremitting  in  their  ellorts  to  en-ja^e  the 
southern  Indians  in  a  general  league,  had  twice  encountered 
the  Federal  troops  and  returned  triumphantly  to  their  towns. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  their  northern  friends,  the  Chero- 
kees  had  almost  consented  to  involve  themselves  in  a  general 
war  with  the  United  States.  Conceiving  that  the  onlv  protec- 
tion attainable  for  them,  in  the  quiet  possession  ol'  their  lands. 
was  open  war,  bv  which  the  invaders  should  he  driven  from 
their  soil,  they  had  well-nigh  entered  into  the  general  league 
Encouraged  by  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Federal  army, 
and  warmly  encouraged  by  the  Spaniards  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, they  were  restrained  only  bv  the  persevering  ellorts  of 
the  Federal  authorities  in  their  negotiations  lor  peace. 

The  natural  jealousy  ol  the  Indian  character  required  but 
little  prompting  to  induce  them  to  resist  the  while  man's  en- 
croachments. The  American  people,  believing  the  region  upon 
which  thev  were  advancing  to  be  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  I  nited  Stales,  and  that  the  Indian  claim  was  a  mere  nom- 
inal ri'j'ht  o[  occupancv,  were  less  scrupulous  in  then'  advances, 
because  the  encronchment  was  one  lor  which  the  'j;<>\  eminent 
could  easily  compensate  them. 

*    Amrriran  Stnt.-  l':q"  PH,    Tii'linn  Atl' 

t    A  ]iort;o:i  <>t'  tin-  w.-sti TU  Ch, -nil; i -i ••; 
uf  tin'  uatii  in.      Tli''  ( 'liii -11:1111:1  ujiis,  i  m  tin 
Ix'rii  [ii'i-iiliiirli,  ln^tili',  :i'"l  liihl  I',  rii  i'1-.truini'iitii 
t\v,-,-n  111.'    liiili:m«  run!  tin-  wliiti-s  i.fTi-!iiii-ss.-c. 
sruri;    to  Cnii-n-ss    Nnv,-iiitiiT  'ilh     \".  '•-',  ,.l.>,-rvr 
kn  i\vn  liy  tin-  iiuini-  of  ill.'  i'l,irk;n,m  I.M-    iuhiihil 
c-r,  li:iv,'  In; i-  lavn  in  tin'  [inn-tii-f  of  i-oininiitiii-: 
tlniu'iits." — ^oc  Spai-lis's  \\"ritii!L"-  i '!'  \\';isliiiiu't 
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The  government  of  the  1'nited  States  invariably  endeavored 

to  maintain  the  utmost  good  faith  toward  the  Indians,  al- 
though it  was  not  always  practicable  to  restrain  and  prevent 
agirressii  >n  by  individuals,  j  lenee,  under  the  influence  of  some 
new  alarm  or  popular  excitement,  partisan  warfare  has  been 
carried  on  against  innocent  towns,  and  occasimiallv  the  tribe 
has  been  made  to  suffer  for  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals. 
But  the  general  government,  in  all  its  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  has  scrupulously  observed  the  stipulations  and  ob- 
ligations of  treaties  and  natural  justice. 

The  Spanish  authorities  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  had  in- 
dulged a  spirit  of  jealous  hostility  toward  the  rapid  extension 
ol  the  American  settlements  into  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  southern  tribes.  As  they  could  not  occupy  it  themselves, 
they  were  anxious  that  it  should  remain  neutral,  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  savages.  Foreseeing  a  collision  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  native  tribes,  under 
which  the  latter  must  melt  away,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  secure  the  alliance  and  friendship  o[ 
the  Indians  bv  formal  treaties,  and  bv  means  id"  traders  and 
agents  located  amonii  them.  By  the  same  means  they  exert- 
ed a  secret  influence  upon  them  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy,  while  thev  encouraged  them  to  resist  the  encroachments 
ol  the  "whites  on  the  east  and  north. 

In  this  manner  hostilities  had  been  instigated  by  the  Span- 
iards against  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  and  Ilolston  Riv- 
ers lor  more  than  two  years  past,  until  the  territory  was  nec- 
essarily placed  in  a  defensive  altitude,  and  troops  were  ad- 
vanced toward  the  Indian  country  tor 
inhabitants  from  surprise  and  massacre. 
to  tbe, r  usual  mode  < >)  operate HIS,  h: 
ulatii  >n  by  sudden  incursli  HIS  i  if  their 
it.  was  not.  IOIILT  before  the  whole  natio 
entire  destruction  o|  the  advanced  settlers. 

ivernor  Blount  received 
f  the  Spanish  authorities 
inda.  Tins  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Kicbard  Finiielson.  a  hall-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  and  Joseph 
heraque,  a  Canadian  half-breed,  who  had  been  sent  b\  the 
(lovernor  ,,)'  Louisiana  as  agents  and  hearers  of  dispatches  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  These  men.  havinir  been  \\ell  paid  by  tin- 


Spanish  agents  for  discharging  their  duties  as  emissaries,  and 
seeiiiL'  the  imminent  danger  which  mi'_rhl  suddenly  overwhelm 
the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland  liiver,  resolved  to  convey 
to  them  due  notice  of  their  danirer.  Therefore,  while  in  the 
Indian  country,  and  seeinLT  the  savaires  prepared  for  the  sudden 
destruction  ol  the  white  inhabitants,  they  desired  and  ur_red 
the  Indians  to  deter  their  expedition  for  ten  days,  until  they 
could  return  from  Kno\ville,  alleirinir  tha.t  the  S[ianish  in- 
tenda.nt  had  rc-ipiired  ihem  to  convey  letters  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  that  town  before  war  should  be  commenced.  Instead  of 
return m IT  to  the  Indians,  they  communicated  to  (lovernor  Ijluunt 
the  faets  which  had  transpired  in  the  ('reek  nation. 

Jj\  this  information,  it  appeared  that  it  was  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor at  \e\v  (  h'leans.  the  I>an>n  de  Carondelet,  and  I  )on 
(''.Veil,  irovenior  of  Florida  at  Pensacola,  who  had  been  insti- 
gating the  southern  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the  1 'nited 
States.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  the  Choctas,  Chickasas, 
(/reeks,  and  Clierokees,  to  distribute  amomr  them  presents,  and 
to  eneournge  them  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation into  the  Cumberland  country,  and  to  assure  them  of  the 
aid  of  the  Kim;  of  Spain,  who  would  see  justice  done  to  them 
in  case  of  a  war  with  the  I  nited  States:  that  he  would  supply 
them  with  ammunition  and  arms  to  carrv  on  the  war  :  and  they 
were  instructed  to  urire  the  Indians  to  strike  innr!t!i/i(  nnir  ir/ts 
l/f  /////>',  while  the  1  nited  Slates  were  eiiira^ed  with  the  Shaw- 
anese  and  other  northern  tribes,  unless  the  American-  would 
a<_rree  to  give  up  and  withdraw  from  the  lands  on  the  ('umber- 
land  and  (  )eonee  liivers. 

It  also  appeared  that  Alexander  M'Gillivray  had  been  on  a 
visit,  to  Xew  Urlcans.  in  conseipienee  ol  a  special  invitation 
Iroiu  the  Spanish  governor,  upon  matters  ol  importance. 

It  also  a.ppeared  that  a  halt-hived  ('reek,  by  the  name  of 
15o\v!es.  had  returned  from  Kmrland  or  some  of  the  l)rp'psh 
\Vest  India  Islands,  and  that  he  was  e\ertiir_r  his  inlluenee 
amoii'j"  the  ( 'reeks.  eneouraLriiiL!'  1  hem  to  war  against  the  I  nited 
State-,  and  assuriir_r  them  that  both  Kmrland  and  Spam  were 
read\p  to  aid  them  m  the  undertakiii'_r.  These  emissaries,  more- 
over, declared  that  the v  had  seen  : 
•irmed  and  painted  black,  lu'ldin-j 
]-v  to  an  in\pasi<  'ii  ot  i  he  American 

[A.l>.  17!>:J.J      Thus    \vas 
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( 'reeks  lor  nearly  three  years  wavering  between  war  and  peace, 
closely  observing  the  progress  ot'  events  in  the  Indian  war 
north  of  tlu'  Ohio.  Had  (ieneral  Wayne  been  as  unfortunate 
as  his  predecessors,  in  all  probability  the  southern  Indians,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Savannah  to  the  Mississippi,  would  have  been 
united  in  one  general  league  with  those  of  the  north,  under 
the  auspices  ol  English  and  Spanish  diplomacy.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  General  Wayne  during  the  years  17!).'5  and  171)1.  and 
his  impetuous  and  vigilant  character,  struck  terror  into  the  sav- 
age warriors,  and  dispelled  all  intentions  of  a  general  league. 

j  A.1K  171)1.]  The  Cherokees  at  length  evinced  a  willingness 
to  treat  with  the  Federal  government,  and  sent  a  deputation  of 
thirteen  chiefs  to  Philadelphia,  authorized  to  enter  into  treaty 
stipulations  for  the  Cherokee  nation.  On  the  "20th  of  June, 
17D1.  a  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  in  Philadelphia;  in 
which,  tor  an  additional  annuity,  the  chiefs  stipulated  to  ratify 
and  confirm  the  treaty  of  Holston.  made  in  171)1.  and  also  the 
treaty  ofllopewell,  made  in  17Sf>. '•'• 

During  the  latter  months  of  this  year,  several  treaties  were 
concluded  with  the  northwestern  tribes  by  Timothy  Pickering, 
acting  as  commissioner  of  the  I  nited  Stales.  The  first  and 
principal  was  that  with  the  Six  Nations, at  Canandaigua,in  New 
"\  ork.  concluded  and  signed  November  1th,  171)  1.  The  second 
was  that  With  the  Oneidas,  Tusearoras,  and  Stockbridges, 
signed  at.  Oneida  on  the  2d  ol  December  following.  These 
treaties  established  the  boundaries  between  the  white  settle- 
ments and  the  Indian  territory  within  the  limits  ol  the  State  ot 
-New  York,  and  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  ^  ork  and  Penn- 
sylvania, from  the  hostile  incursions  of  these  warlike  bands. 

[A.I).  17!)").]  In  Januarv  following,  General  \Yayne  enter- 
ed into  preliminary  articles  of  treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  Ot- 
tawas,  I'otawatamies.  Sauks.  and  .Mianns.  011  behall  of  the 
northwestern  tribes.  ti>r  a  general  treat}'  of  peace  ;:nd  friend- 
ship, to  be  h'llden  by  the  l:o.-tile  nations  of  the  West  in  the 
course  of  the  following  summer.  Accordingly,  in  Julv.  the 
chieis  and  warriors  ot  the  northwestern  tribes  east  ot  the  .Mis- 
sissippi had  convened  in  the  vicnntv  "i  F<>rt  Greenville.  Alter 
protracted  negotiations  lor  more  than  six  weeks,  a  treatv  \vas 
si'_riifd  on  the  .'id  dav  ot  Aurrii>t.  17D.1.  bv  General  \\avne, 
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duels  of  the  following  twelve  tribes.  t<>  wit.:  the  \Vyand"ts, 
Dehuvares,  Shawanese,  ()uaw;'is,  ( 'hippewas.  Potawatamies, 
Miamis,  Kel  Rivers,  Weas.  Kickapoos,  I'iaiikeshas.  and  Kas- 
kaskias.*  These  Indians  remained  (.in  the  treaty-ground  until 
the  10th  of  August. 

The  Tretiti/  of  (iro'n /•///'•.  besides  the  usual  stipulations  "f 
peace  and  friendship,  ratifies  and  confirms  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaties  of  Furl.  M'lntosh  and  Fort  llarmar.  as  also  ;i 
complete  relmquishment  ot  sixteen  square  tracts  in  the  vicinity 
ot  the  several  military  posts,  then  held  or  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  south  of  the  lakes,  together  with  the  right  of  way  to  and 
from  them. 

The  I  nited  States  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty,  for 
proper  distribution,  goods  to  the  amount  of  twentv  thousand 
dollars,  and  stipulated  to  pay  annually  forever,  while  the 
treaty  was  observed,  an  annuity  of  nine  thousand  dollars  in 
goods. 

Kver  since  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Alanmee  Rapids,  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1791,  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  reduced  to 
great  privation  and  sullerin'j1  by  the  destruction  ot' their  towns 
and  the  extensive  fields  of  corn  which  had  lined  the  banks  of 
the  An  ( Haixe  and  Maumee  for  more  than  liltv  miles  above  the 
Ran 


lect  around  him.  and  deprived  o{  the  sustenance  \vlncli  their 
fertile  fields  were  so  well  calculated  to  yield,  thev  wen-  anx- 
io;is  i'tir  peace,  and  were  obliged  to  receive  it  at  the  dictation 
ot  the  conqueror. 

The  treaty  of  (Ireenville  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  Indian  wars  upon  the  (  )hio  rcirion.  and  ch-ses  the 
long  series  ot  hostilities  which  had  been  kept  up  airamsf  the 
v.estern  frontier,  with  but  few  interruptions,  ever  since  the  he- 
Lr.nmng  oi  the  French  war  in  the  year  17.11. 

'   Amrririu.  SuaePurrs,  /-,/;,.,  ,.,,,-.<.  v,,l.  i.  ,.,  :,.••.'. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I:\TK\HII  i\  or  THE  KIKST  WHITI:  HI:TTU:MI:\TS  ACROSS  TIII:  OHIO. 
cvrn.  rin:  ct.oriK,  OK  Tin:  ixni  \\  WARS. — A.D.  17S7  TO  17!>1. 

\'.  —  Claims  cif  Virginia  ami  other  States  to  "Northwestern  Territory' 
quislied.  with  certain  Reservations. — "Connecticut  Reserve.''  —  Virginia  military 
District.—"  Northwestern  Territory"  laid  oit'by  Ordinance,  of  17-'7.— Territorial  Gov- 
ernment provided. —  Partial  Occupation  l>y  T'nited  States. —  First  Settlement  on  the- 
MuskiiiLTUin. — Putnam's  Colony,  from  Connecticut,  arrives  at  Fort  Harmar  April  17th. 
17--. — Character  of  the  Colonists. — Second  Colony  arrives  July  vM. — Celebration  of 
•1th  of. July  in  the  Wilderness. —  First  Cl.Tiryiiian,  Daniel  Story. — Governor  St.  Clair 
nnd  territorial  Oilicers  arrive. — Territorial  (iovernment  organized. — ""Washington 
County"  laid  nfl'.— Arrival  of  KmiuTants.— dnujnis  M'irtitt*.— Settlements  formed  at 
Belpre  and  Xewlierrv. — Eini_Tntioii  to  Kentucky. — Miami  Settlements. — Symmcs's 
Purchase  on  the  Miami. — Settlement  at,  Columbia. — Settlement  at  Cincinnati. —  Fort 
"W as! i in_rton  commenced. —  Its  Form  and  Dimensions. — "  County  of  Hamilton"  organ- 
ized.— Squire  M'Milhin. — Coleruin  Settlement. — Headquarters  established  at  Fort 
Washington. — "  KIMX  County"  organized. — ''St.  Clair  County"  organized.— Popula- 
ti«ri  of  Settlements  on  Muskinu'iun  ami  Miami  in  17 '.ID.-  Indian  Hostilities  commence. 

—  Defensive  M-Tisures   adopted.— Indians   exasperate, 1   at  the  unsuccessful  ' 

tioii  of  (Jeneral  [lannar.— Destnict  ion  of  Settlement  ofHiir  Bntti  mi,  January  -Jd.  17  Ml. 

—  Attai-k  on  U'o'.f  Creek  Settlement. —Attack  on  Colerain  Station.--  Niitlianiei  Mas- 
sie  settles  Manchester,  on  tiie  Ohiu.— J'rench  Settlement  at  (Jallipolis,  Man 

—  Fraud   of  the    "Seiutn    Company."-    Ijenera!    St.  Clnir  also    unsuccessful. —  India'' 
Audacity  and  Hostilities  increase. — President    \\'  asliiiiL'ton   adopts    more  energetic 
Mensares  with  the   Indians  — Indian  I  )utra_res  multiply  in  ]','.>•'. — Cinciniiati  in   17'.':!. 

ft-  Importnnc.!  as  a  military  Depot.— First  Presbyterian  Pastor.-  Iinlii  i  Fi  sti 
ili'-s  in  171)3. — Martial  Law  paranriimt. — First  Newspaper  in  Xorthw. -stern  Terri 
tery.  —  (ieneral  Wayne  takes  ('ommand  of  the  Army. — t'onlidence  restored  to  the 
\vi.'sl  rn  i1  pie.-  Troops  concentrate  in  the  Miami  Country.  — Advanced  Posts  e-- 
tab':!-1  ed.  -  In  lifins  .]ef,-at.;d  and  reduced  t->  i-Tuat  Distress.— Settlements  ai:riin  ad- 
vance. 

TIM:  territory  lyino;  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  \v:is  clnimed 
]>arll\'  liy  the  States  <>f  Massachusetts.  Connecticut,  \c\\  "N  nj-k, 
and  X'ir'jinia.  The  claim  of  the  first  three  states  \vas  liased 
P]IMII  their  ea  civ  royal  charters,  which  left  their  \vestern  hoiind- 
anes  undefined.  \'irLrinia  clainied  undef  the  same  title:  and 
she  also  claimed  under  another  title,  which  was  indisputable, 
the  title  of  conquest.  For  the  amicable  adjustment  ot  these 
claims,  each  state  consented  to  relinquish  its  individual  interest 
to  the  Federal  government.  t'T  the  eomniiin  use  and  benefit 
"!  the  I  iiion.  cxc('|itiir_r  two  principal  reservations,  one  i 
v«'T  "f  ('<  iiiiiecticiit.  and  aii'itlu-f  in  favor  of  Virginia,  tor  the 
purpusf  i,|  liquidatuiLT  their  rcsjiecti\"e  liabilities  t"  llevolu- 
'  n  ry  soldiers.  The  reservation  o{'  ( 'ounecfK-ut  was 
in  Hie  northeastern  section,  embra'-iir.:  that  region  of  i|1(> 
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present  State  of  Ohio  lying  north  of  latitude  11 3  and  west  of 
the  Pennsylvania  line.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Frie.  and  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest  breadth  Irom  north  to  south 
was  about  sixty-eight  miles.  The  area  comprised,  by  estimate, 
three  millions  of  acres,  and  was  known  and  designated  as  the 

CD 

••  ( 'onneeticut.  Reserve." 

A  irginia,  in  relinquishing  her  claim,  reserved  the  lands  lyinir 
between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
liquidation  ot  the  claims  ot' her  Revolutionary  soldiers.  This 
reservation  was  known  as  the  "  Virginia  Military  District.'' 
Besides  these  reservations,  Congress  appropriated  a  large 
amount  of  the  lands  to  liquidate  the  claims  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  upon  the  Federal  government.  This  reservation  was 
known  as  the  "  United  States  Military  District,"  and  laid  upon 
the  east  side  of  the  Scioto  River.  With  these  reservations, 
the  remainder  of  the  territory  was  relinquished  by  the  states 
respectively  to  the  Federal  government,  as  the  properly  ot  the 
whole  Union,  and  constituting  a  territory  ot  the  United  States, 
to  be  subsequently  organized  into  new  states  when  the  popula- 
tion should  be  sutlicient/' 

[A. I).  17*7.]  These  cessions  having  been  completed,  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  establish  a  territorial  form  ot  government 
tor  the  \\bo|e  terntorv,  until  the  increase  ot  population  should 
entitle  them  to  state  governments.  The  jurisdiction  ot'  the 
I  nited  States  was  formally  extended  over  this  extensive  re- 
gion, under  the  provisions  ot  an  ordinance  oi  Ci ingress  approved 
Julv  l.'Uh.  17*7.  This  ordinance  provided  tor  the  subsequent 
division  of  the  territory  into  not  less  than  three  and  not  more 
ihijn  live  states,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  the  compact 
\\  lib  \  irj'inia.  as  a,  condition  ot  cession. 

The  lollowing  articles  in  the  ordinance  were  "  t 
ever  unalterable,  unless  bv  common  consent  : 

"  \  o  person  shall   ever   be   molested  on  account 
('I  worship  or  reliLTious  sentiments. 

••  \o  |:i\\  Hiall  be  passed  that  shall  in  anv  manner  whatever 
Mitertere  \\ith  or  atlect  private  interest^  or  engagements,  boiia 
tide,  and  \\ithoiit.  fraud,  previously  formed. 
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"  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  lie  observed  toward 
the  Indians.  Their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars 
authorized  by  Congress. 

"  Xo  tax  shall  he  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  resident. 

"  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  live  states.  And  the  boundaries  of  the 
states,  as  soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and 
consent  to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established. 

'•  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  provided 
always  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  anv  of  the  original  states, 

v  *  O 

such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the 
person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  in  service,  as  aforesaid.'"' 

The  territory  was  designated  in  the  ordinance  as  the  "North- 
western Territory,"  and  comprised  all  the  possessions  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment prescribed  by  the  ordinance  consisted  of  two  grades 
of  territorial  government  prior  to  the  assumption  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  government. 

The  first  grade  of  territorial  dependence  was  to  continue 
until  the  aggregate  number  of  free  white  males  over  twenty- 
cine  years  should  amount  to  five  thousand.  During  this  period 
the.  jurisdiction  was  confided  to  a  governor,  appointed  tor  three 
years,  a  secretary,  appointed  for  lour  years,  and  three  superior 
judires.  appointed  for  four  years. 

Kach  jiul_"e  is  required  to  hold  two  terms  ol  the  Superior 
Court  in  his  district  every  year,  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a.  supe- 
rior and  appellate  court.  The  three  judges,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  constitute  the  Supreme  Territorial  Court,  which  is  re- 
quired to  meet  »HCA-  every  vear. 

The  LTOvernor,  1>v  the  ordinance,  is  invested  with 
as  eommander-in-chiel  ot  the  militia,  and  appoints 
missions  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank  ot  ge 
appoints  and  commissions  all  magistrates  and  civil  " 
the  preservation  ot' the  peace:  and.  with  the  advice 
currence  of  the  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them.  •'  he  shall  adopt 
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and  publish  such  l;i\vs  ot  the  original  states,  civil  and  criminal, 
us  may  be  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  nf 
the  district,  and  re  port  them  \<>  Congress  Irom  time  to  time" 
lor  their  approbate  »n.  "  lie  shall  lay  <  >!l'  (•'  unities, and  organize 
>uch  inferior  courts"  as  he  may  deem  requisite. 

"The  secretarv  of  the  territory  shall  keep  and  preserve  the 
acts  and  laws,  and  the  public  records  of  the  territory,  and  the 
records  of  the  governor  in  the  executive  department,  and  trans- 

O  i 

nht  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceedings  e\'ery  six 
months  to  the  secretarv  ol  Congress."  In  the  absence  ot  the 
governor,  lie  shall  exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties 
ot  that  ollicer. 

The  second  grade  provides  fur  the  election  of  a  Legislative 
Assembly  and  a  Legislative  Council,  which,  \vith  the  concur- 
rence of  the  governor,  shall  enact  all  laws  and  regulations  nec- 
essary lor  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consists  oi  representatives  elected 
by  the  legal  voters  in  the  proportion  ot  one  representative  to 
every  live  hundred  free  white  males  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  representatives,  when  duly  elected,  shall  have 
authority  to  elect  and  nominate  to  Congress  ten  persons,  from 
whom  Congress  shall  select  and  appoint  live  as  a  Legislative 
Council,  of  whom  any  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative  Council,  duly 
organi/ed  in  co-operation  with  the  governor,  shall  constitute 
the  General  AssembK,  under  the  second  grade  of  territ"rial 
government.  The  General  Assembly  shall  be  vested  with  all 
legislative  powers  for  the  good  government,  ot  the  tcrritorv, 
and  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  nut  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  and  Constitution  ol  the  I  mtcd  States.  \o 
act  ot'ihe  Legislature  shall  have  the  force  and  sanction  of  law 
until  it  has  received  the  signature  ol  the  ^'overnor,  \\  ho  >hall 
ha\e  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  the  General  As- 
scmhK  \\heii.  in  his  op.nion.  j)  m;,\-  1)(>  expedient. 

'1  he  Legislative  Assemhlv,  or  lliiiise  >'\  Itepresrntalives, 
so  soon  as  regularly  organi/ed,  have  po\\er  to  elect  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  who  shall  ha.\e  the  riirht  to  >peak,  but  not  to 
vote. 

The  second  'j'i'ade  ol  government  was  to  continue  until  the 
whole  population  increased  to  sixty  thousand  >onls  :  at  \\hich 
time  the  people,  expressing  their  wishes  through  the  General 
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Assembly,  shall  he  entitled  to  the  right  of  an  independent 
state  irovernment,  under  the  authority  and  approbation  oi 
Congress. 

T/ic  M/tukiH^'nin  Xt'ttlemrnt. — In  the  mean  time,  colonies  were 
oriraiiixini:  on  the  Atlantic;  seaboard  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Anglo-American  settlements  within  the  \orthwestern 
Territory.  Congress  had  already  entered  into  arrangements 
with  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  agents  of  the 
'•Ohio  Company,"  for  the  sale  of  large  bodies  of  land,  to  he 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Muskingum 
and  the  Hockhocking  Rivers.  The  purchase  was  made  at 
one  dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  land  scrip  and  other  evidences 
of  debt  for  Revolutionary  services." 

The  company  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  emigrants  for 
their  contemplated  colony.  Besides  the  proprietors,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  there  were  hundreds  of  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers and  officers  who  were  ready  to  embark  for  the  West,  to 
secure  a  permanent  home  and  to  retrieve  their  exhausted  for- 
tunes. 

Yet  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Ohio  was  in  the  occupancy 
of  Indian  tribes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  advance  of  the 
white  population.  Although,  by  treaties  made  after  the  dose 
of  the  Revolutionary  war.  they  had  ceded  large  bodies  of  lands 
in  this  region,  yet  they  still  maintained  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
refused  to  permit  the  whites  to  occupy  the  lands  ceded  bv  for- 
mer treaties.  The  only  occupancy  west  of  the  Ohio  was  that 
of  two  military  posts,  Fort  AHntosh.  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Bea- 
ver, and  Fort  Ilarmar,  at  the  mouth  of  the.  Muskingum. 

Such  were  the  inducements  for  the  _\e\v  England  immi- 
grants. Vet  in  the  autumn  of  17^7,  Ceneral  Iviifus  Putnam, 
a  son  of  the  brave  (leneral  Israel  Putnam,  and  an  enterprising 
pioneer,  had  already  advanced  with  a  colony  of  forty-seven 
persons  upon  the  Voughiogeny,  1o  commence  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  "Northwestern  Territorv."  For  nearlv  eight 
weeks  they  had  toiled  with  their  families  across  the  mountains, 


.-'  viiltiu  cif  their  Inmls   |>roinisr<l  llicni  the  nirnii.i  <>f  disrhnriri 
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.UK!  through  the  nursed  frontier  country  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
fore they  reached  ••  Snnn-l's  Ferry,"  on  the  ^  oiiLfli.  The 
severities  ol  a  western  winter,  in  a  wilderness  re!_rion.  for- 
bade them  to  proceed  bevoiid  that  point,  ami  the  colony  re- 
mained upon  the  \oiiirh  until  returiiiiiLr  spring. 

J  hiring  the  winter  they  were  diligent  in  preparing  to  reaeh 
their  new  homes  on  tin.'  Mtiskin^nin.  A  lar<_re  covered  bari^e, 
made  bullet-proof  a:_rain<t  the  Indian  ntle.  was  huilt  \\\-  Jona- 
than  Devoll,  the  first  ship-builder  on  the  Mononirahela  and 
Ohio  Rivers.  In  remembrance  ol  their  pilirrim  aneestoi-s.it 
was  called  the  ".May  Flo\\er  :"  it  \\as  well  adapted  to  trans- 
port the  families  and  their  colonial  etli-cts  to  their  ultimate 
destination,  and  to  serve  as  a  Houtinir  residence  while  more 
]»ermanent  ones  \vere  ereetmi:  on  land." 

[A.D.  17.NS.]  Toward  the  last  of  .March  the  "  May  Hower'' 
was  freighted  with  the  new  colonv  at  Simrel's  l'\-rry.  on  the 
\on_ijh.  'J'he  coluny,  comjjosed  ehiellv  ol  ollicers  and  soldiers 
ol  the  lie volutionary  army,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  hv  way 
ot  Fort  Pitt  and  the  Ohio.  Early  in  April  they  arrived  in  the 
month  of  tlit;  Mttskin!_nim.  and  on  thr,  7th  of  April  the  airents 
of  the  Ohio  Company  formally  took  possession  ot  their  pur- 
chase, l»y  locating  a  portion  of  the  colony,  under  ( iencral  Put- 
nam, upon  the  north  hank  of  the  Muskinirnnv,  on  the  point  of 
land  opposite  to  the  military  post.  S'inie  provision  for  their 
reception  had  been  made  in  advance,  and  the  "May  I-'lower" 
si-r\'ed  as  a  store-house  until  others  were  supplied.  The  eo|- 
ony  entered  at  oneo  upon  the  work  ot  making  a  permanent 
settlement,  and  ereeim^-  the  nece--sar\  houses  for  their  families. 
Like  the  ancient  (  Ireek  colonies,  ;md  unlike  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican, the  colonists  of  Marietta  were  clueflv  men  ot  science  and 
relini-meiit.  and  they  carried  the^e  advantages  into  the  western 
\\  ilderness. 

On  ihe  -Jd  day  of  July  Hillowinir,  the  ne\v  colony  received 
an  acces>ioii  to  its  numbers.  h\'  the  ari'ival  ot  forty  |iersons 
from  Worcester.  Massachusetts.  This  colony  included  (Jen- 
era!  Mdward  'I'upper.  Major  Asa  ('oliorn.  Major  \iiihan  (iood- 
ale.  Major  .Nathaniel  Cnsliinir.  and  Mr.  Ichahod  \\e.  with 
then-  families.  .Nine  weeks  had  the\  been  1"!liliLr  in  the  tedious 
journey  thr<>ii'_rh  a  rou_rh  frontier  wilderness,  w,th  their  wa<:- 
01 1  s.  cattle,  and  stuck  of  <>  very  kind.  Ividi!  \\  eek^'  travel.  \\  ith 

*    ~j,  ,.   A:,:,  ri,  an  l'i,.|,. •--!-,  \ul.  i.  [•    !'".  '.'I. 
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a  reuular  encampment  each  night,  brought  them  to  Wheeling, 
upon  the  hanks  «\  the  (  Mno.  ;il>ou1  eighty  miles  above  the  point 
of  their  ultimate  destination.  Alter  several  days  of  prepara- 
tion, they  procured  a  large  Kentucky  llat-hoat,  into  which  the 
colonists  were  crowded  with  their  personal  ell'ects.  and  after 
two  days'  floating  upon  the  current,  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
beside  the  "May  Flower,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Muskiniriim. 
Here  they  were  welcomed  by  their  joyful  friends  who  had 
preceded  them  into  the  garden  of  the  West.  Their  urreetinirs 
and  mutual  congratulations  had  not  ceased,  when  the  dawn 
of  the  1th  day  of  July  was  ushered  in  by  the  roar  of  the  artil- 
lery of  Fort  Ilarmar,  reminding  them  of  the  glorious  anniver- 
sary of  their  national  independence.  The  whole  colony,  with 
joyful  hearts,  prepared  to  pass  over  to  the  fort,  and  unite  with 
the  troops  in  celebrating  the  joyful  day.  Thus  civilization 
and  patriotism  entered  the  wilderness  together,  emblematic  of 
the  peace  and  harmony  which  have  since  characterized  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  great  West." 

Xor  had  the  proprietors  and  the  colonists  been  ne'jfliirent.  of 
the  more  benign  influences  ot  religion.  Already  they  had  en- 
uaired  a  pious  and  zealous  young  minister  to  teach,  not  onlv 
the  principles  ot  religion  and  morality  to  the  adults  and  parents, 
but  likewise  the  rudiments  of  learning  and  the  elements  of  re- 
liirion  to  their  children.  This  was  the  llev.  Daniel  Story,  from 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  who  came  out  with  the  colonists 
during  the  following  summer.  He  arrived,  and  for  many 
years  continued  to  labor  in  his  vocation  within  the  company's 
claim,  dividing  his  time  between  the  settlements  at  Marietta. 
Belpre.  and  Xewherry.  and  adhering  to  his  (lock  through  pros- 
perity and  adversity  tor  iilieen  years. f 

Karl\  in  .Inly  the  officers  t"i'  the  new  territorial  government 
arrived  at  Marietta  or  Fort  Ilarmar.  These  were  (Iciieral 
Arthur  St.  ( 'lair,  irovernor.  \Yinl 
three  judire<  for  the  executive  council,  ngreeal 
ijriuli'  of  territorial  ifovernment. 

A  t'e  w  da  \'s   alter   t  hei  r   arrival 


t  I. 
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\vhicli  he  explained  to  tlu-ia  the  new  t(>rni  ot  government.  t<> 
•\\hich  lie  asked  their  cordial  support  and  hearty  co-operation. 

Ou  the  2Cth  of  July  the  governor  called  together  his  coun- 
cil, and  proceeded  to  oniani/.e  |)le  <-jvil  and  military  depart- 
ments of  the  new  government.  The  whole  country  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Muskingum  and  the  llock- 
hocking  Rivers,  was  designated  as  the  "county  ot  Washing- 
ton," in  honor  of  the  iirst  President  of  the  I'nited  States. 
Marietta  was  declared  the  seat  of  justice  for  this  count  v. 

In  the  mean  time.it  was  evident,  from  the  hostile  hearing 
of  tin.1  Indian  tribes,  that  the  colon}'  could  not  expect  perfect 
security  in  the  midst  ot'  their  savaire  neighbors.  Prudence 
dictated  a  timelv  preparation  for  any  danger  which  miirht 
threaten  in  this  quarter.  It  was  resolved  to  convert  the  block- 
house and  other  buildings  into  a  regular  stockade,  or  fortilied 
station.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  ot  Ceneral 
Rufus  Putnam,,  the  work  was  commenced  on  a  plan  adapted 
to  the  security  of  the  colony.  The  work  progressed  regularly 
until  the  close  ol  the  following  year,  when  it  was  fully  com- 
pleted. 

The  walls  of  the  main  buildings  funned  a  regular  parallel- 
ogram of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  on  each  side.  1/ich 
corner  was  protected  subsequently,  in  1?!>1.  bv  a  strong  pro- 
jecting block-house,  twenty  feet  square  in  the  lower  story,  and 
twenty-lour  feet  in  the  upper.  Kadi  block-house  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower,  or  sentry-box,  bullet-proof;  and  the  cur- 
tains, or  sides  ot  the  parallelogram,  were  protected  bv  a  ramie 
ol' sharpened  pickets.  incliniir_r  outward.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded bv  a  stroiiir  palisade  ten  teet  hiLrh.  and  securelv  plant- 

»  >  I  V  I 

ed  in  the  ground,  beyond  which  was  a  ram_re  ol  abattis. 

The  buildings  were  constructed  ol  whip-sawed  timbers  tour 
inches  thick,  and  neatly  dove-tailed  at  the  corners,  two  stories 
IllLrh.  and  covered  with  <_rood  sliiii'_rle  roofs. 


the  inmates  ;  and  over  the  nalewav.  lacmLT 
the  Muskin^um  on  the  south,  wa-'  a  lar_re  room,  surmounted 
with  a  belfry,  in  which  was  suspended  the  church-going  bell. 
The  whole  ramre  of  buildings  was  amply  supplied  \vith  port- 
holes for  defensive  firm::.  Such  is  the  outline  ot' the  iirst  re::- 
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ular  station  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  known  as  the  "  Campus 
Martins" 

Its  bastions  and  towers,  all  white-washed  and  glistening  in 
the  sun.  reminded  the  beholder  at  a  distance  of'  some  ancient 
feudal  tower,  with  its  imposing  battlements,  rising  as  if  by  magic 
in  the  western  wilderness.* 

Thus  began  the  first  settlement  and  the  first  regular  town 
west  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  first  made  by  white  men  in  the 
present  State  of  ( )hi<>,  which  now  contains,  after  a  lapse  of  halt' 
a  century,  a  population  of  more  than  one  million  of  civilized 
people. 

The  militia  were  organized  in  three  companies,  with  three 
captains,  three  lieutenants,  and  three  ensigns.  Three  justices 
of  the  peace  were  also  appointed,  and  duly  commissioned  ;  also, 
a  probate  court,  and  clerk.  A  court  of  quarter  sessions  was 
also  organized,  with  three  associate  justices,  having  jurisdiction 
over  common  pleas,  and  authority  to  sit  as  a.  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  with  a  sheriff,  diilv  commissioned  for  the  countv.f 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  of  a  regular  town  was  laid  off  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Marietta,  in  honor  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  queen  Marie  Antoinette. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  settlements  in  Washing- 
ton county  increased  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  emigrants 
from  east  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  from  Western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania.  Marlv  in  the  autumn  Marietta  received  an 
accession  of'  twenty  families,  including  those  of  several  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Muskingum  purchase.  In  December  an  ad- 
ditional colony  from  Connecticut  arrived  by  way  of  the  Yough 
and  Pittsburgh.  Other  accessions  were  received  from  the.  Mast 
during  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

*    See   American  Pioneer,  vol.  i  .  p.  u:i.  u-l. 

t  It  uii-'lil  !'••  inter,  stiny  In  sc.mr  n-.-ulers  to  have  the  names  of  (lie  inilm,!u-ils  who 
.•fJN-.-'it'iteil  tlie  tir^r  civil  ancl  miiit:ir\  iir.Miii/.nti'iri  in  the  .Norlhwe-irni  T,  rntor\  . 
They  rirc  ;is  Inlluws  : 

I.    MlMTI.V.        r. •././//..       Nathaniel     ('iisliini.',     Nathnn    Coo-lale,    Charles     Kli"wlfs-. 

»:ieku«,  Joseph   Line,, In.   Aniol.l  C.,]f 

-..'.  Civil.  Al'THiilllTIKS.  .histii-m  "i  /'r,irr.  Itufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Ti.pper, 
V.  •-,,;,  Kar-'ent.  I'ntt,,,!,'  Cntirt  Hufus  Piitnnm.  jiifyf ;  IteturnJ.  Mei-s,  r/r/Vf. 

'<     .••,->>•     i Archilml.l  f'sisey,  I«:iar  Pierce,  Thomas  Lord.  Ks.|rs.,  H, 

turn  .1.  Mei-s,  rAv-A-.      Shrrijr    -Hhern^cr   Sproat.       The  Hiiprrm,    <' 

the    T'-n    '    -     //./,/./-,.       Ssimuel    Ui.l.len    Pursi.ns.    James    Mitchell    Vanniln.  ami   John 

Clevcw  Synirnes  ;    ami  William  Callis,  clerk.      Sr,.   Atwutcr's  History  ol  Oliio.  ji.   Kill. 


The  first  civil  court  ever  held  in  the  .Northwestern  Territory 
convened  on  the  -jd  day  of  September.  17**^  :  it  was  the  "  ( '<  iiirt 
of  Common  Pleas."  held  in  the  hall  ot'  the  Campus  .Martins, 
with  lluius  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper  presiding  jiiMices. 

The  opening  ol  this  court  in  the  remote  wilderness  \\as  at- 
tended with  an  imposing  ceremony,  for  the  !ir<t  time  seen  in 
the  \\est.  The  governor  and  |udires  o)  the  territor\-  having 
collated,  examined,  and  adopted  such  of  the  statutes  of  the 
states  as  were  deemed  appropriate  to  the  condition  ot  the  new 
colony,  proceeded  to  assert  the  supremacy  ol  the  laws  bv  the 
orirani/at ion  ot  a  regular  court. 

A  [procession  was  tormed  on  the  point  near  the  residence  of 
the  citi/.cns  :  the  shentf.  with  a  drawn  sword,  in  advance,  fol- 
lowed by  the  citi/.eiis,  otlieers  ot  the  irarnson  at  Fort  llnrmar, 
the  members  ot  the  bar.  the  judires  ot  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
irovernor  and  a  clergyman,  with  the  judires  ot  the  newly-oriran- 
i/ed  ( 'oiirt.  ot  Common  Pleas,  in  the  order  thev  are  named. 

Arriving  at  the  hall  of  the  Campus  Martins,  the  whole  pro- 
cession was  countermarched  into  it.  and  the  judires  Putnam 
and  Tupper  took  their  seats  on  the  bench:  the  audience  was 
seated,  and.  alter  the  divine  benediction  was  invoked  b\  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  the  hiurh  sherilf.  Fbcne/.er  Sproat.  advanced 
to  the  dour,  and  proclaimed  aloud.  "  ( )yes !  (Kcs!  a  court  is 
opened  tor  the  administration  ol  even-handed  justice  to  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  Lfuilty  and  the  innocent,  without  re- 
spect of  persons  :  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case." 

Besides  the  crowd  ot  emigrants  and  settlers,  there  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies  hundreds  oi  Indians,  who 
had  their  encampment  in  the  vicinity,  tor  the  purpose  ot  enter- 
iir_r  into  a  treaty  with  the  Federal  government. 

The  population  continued  to  increase  bv  the  arrival  ot  emi- 
LTrants  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  hv  other  colonies 
whi'-h  a  rn  ved  subseijuent]  v. 

In  the  spring  lollowmir.  it  had  been  determined  to  make  other 
settlements  on  the  (  )hio  belo\\  the  Musluiiirum.  and  Ceneral 
Putnam,  \vith  a  number  «t  iiimilies.  descended  the  river  to  a 
beautiful  level  tract  about  twelve  mile-)  below  .Marietta:  and 
on  the  llth  dav  ot  April.  17>H.  he  coniinrneed  a  new  setue- 
ment  near  a  natural  meadow,  and  called  it  Bt'lpre. '  The  set- 

•  Vjoc  Ain.Ti'  ;m  i'l^ri-'.-r.  \i.l.  i. .{..-.' I       A !-...  A:  ^  .•:•  :  's  (.)i,;.. .  ],.  1  ;i ;. 
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tiers  here  \vere  intelligent  :iiid  hardy  men;  foremost  anioiii: 
them  \v;is  ,\athan  (ioodale.  an  enterprising  ollirer  ol"  the  ({ev- 
olutionary army.  These  colonists  proceeded  to  erect  a  hloek- 
lioiise  and  the  ordinary  family  residences.  Subsequently,  a 
stockade  was  added,  to  secure  them  irom  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  station  assumed  the  name  of  ••  Farmer's  Castle." 

Shortlv  afterward,  a  small  colony  was  located  ten  miles  he- 
low,  upon  the  hank  of  the  Ohio,  and  received  the  name  of  \e\v- 
herrv.  This  settlement  also  augmented  its  population  durim: 
the  fall  and  winter,  and  subsequently  \vas  compelled  to  erect  a 
block-house  lor  protection  against  the  Indians. 

Such  were  the  settlements  comprised  in  the  first  \ew  Eng- 
land colony  on  the  Ohio,  included  within  the  limits  of'  the  first 
county  of  Washington. 

^[iami  Settlement. — At  the  same  time  that  the  settlement  was 
made  at  the  mouih  of  the  Muskingum,  a  colony  was  on  the 
route  to  the  \\est  for  the  settlement  of  the  Miami  country. 
Arriving  at  the  Monongahela  late  in  the  autumn,  thev  de- 
scended to  Limestone,  where  most  of  them  remained  during 
the  winter. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  by  the  Ohio  Company.  Judge  John 
Cleves  Svmmes.  of  New  Jersey,  had  purchased  ol  the  govern- 
ment si\  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  he  located  between 
the  Ureat  and  Little  Miami  Rivers.  The  value  of  the  govern- 
ment scrip  having  advanced  since  the  purchase  ol  the  former 
company,  J  i  id  ire  S  vmnies  stipulated  to  pa  v  sixty  cents  per  acre 
in  military  warrants,  and  in  other  evidences  of  debt  against  the 

I  nited   Slates. ' 

1  hiring  the  winter  ot  IT^S-S!).  arrangements  were  made  at 
Limestone  for  locating  the  colony  early  in  the  following  spring. 
Large  portions  of  land  were  sold  and  distributed  in  smaller 
tracts  to  private  companies  and  individuals,  for  the  purpose  ol 
openinir  the  settlements  at  diil'erent  points  between  the  Little 
Miami  and  the  .North  Rend  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-three  miles 


The  first  purchase  from  Svmmes  was  made  bv  Major  ben- 
jamin Stites.  from  the  Mononijahela.      This  purchase  comprised 
ten  thousand  acres  immediately  below  the  Little  Miami   River. 
y  for  its  ^ettlement  was  already  on  the    river   from 


n 
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Tlic  first  portion  of  .Major  Stites's  colony  embraced  some 
iwentv  families,  originally  from  .\ew  ^  ork  and  .\e\v  .leoey, 
who  advanced  Iroin  Limestone  l;itc  in  the  autumn,  and  com- 
menced a  settlement  three  nult-s  below  the  Little  Miami  about 
the  loth  of  .\ovember.  17SS.  upon  the  north  hank  of  the  Ohio. 
Thi^  little  colony  comprised  some  ol  the  most  intelligent  of  all 
the  early  emigrants  to  the  Miami,  e.oiintry.  Anionir  them  were 
Colonel  Spencer.  Major  (.Jano.  Judge  Co  forth,  lYancis  Dunlavy, 
Major  Kihhy,  John  Smith,  and  Colonel  Brown,  all  men  of  en- 
terprise and  \vorth.  who  have  lelt  numerous  descendants  to 
perpetuate  their  names. 

A  te\v  houses  or  l<>;_r  eahius  were  erected  for  dwellings,  a 
block-house  lor  protection  airainst  Indian  hostility,  and  such 
other  out-buildincfs  as  \\'ere  necessary  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. Major  Stites  then  proceeded  to  lay  oil  a  town  in  the 
woods,  which  he  called  Columbia,  in  honor  ot  his  country." 

Thus,  about  the  close  of  the  year  17H8,  commenced  the  first 
settlement  in  the  Miami  country,  about  six  months  after  the 
first  on  the  Muskinuum. 

The  next  purchase  \vas  made  by  Mathias  Denham,  of  \e\v 
Jersev,  comprising  a  large  hod  v  ol  lands  immediately  adjoining. 
and  west  ol  the  former  purchase.  Denham  lost  no  time  in 
making  preparations  to  enter  upon  his  settlement.  Formim:  a 

il  1 

partnership  with  Robert  Patterson  and  John  Fds< MIL  a.  survevor, 
both  "f  I>i'\itr_rton.  Kentuck\-.  he  eii'_ra'_red  the  latter  to  siirvev 
and  lay  oil' the  plan  of  a  town  immediately  oppoiu-  the  mniith 
of  l/ickiiiLr  River,  and  1"  superintend  the  sale  of  the  N  >ls.  \\  hile 
himself  and  Patterson  returned  to  Limestone  to  make  arrange- 
ments li  ir  the  iiew  ci  ill  my. 

FiN"in  jii-oceeded  to  survey  the  purchase  of  Denham,  and 
to  establish  the  boundaries  ot'  the  same:  but  after  a  short  tour 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  and  the  survey  of  the  ti  >wn  fur  a  lime 
wa<  dela  veil. 

[A.M.  I7*!>.]  About  the  first  of  January,  I7^!».  Urael  Lud- 
lnw  \\as  emploved  t<>  coniph'te  the  survev  and  tn  lav  "|]'  the 
plan  of  t  lie  c  i  int  ei  1 1  plated  ti  PWII.  Accordingly,  a  built  >i  \  \veeks 
after  the  tir<t  lucatinii  <>|  the  tn\\n  <  >f  (  '<  >lumbia.  Israel  Ludlo\v 
and  Robert  1'atter-i'ii  repaired  to  the  site  selected,  and.  in  com- 
iianv  with  1\\ciit\~  persons.  beuran  the  first  settlement  in  Den- 

I  .  I 

*   Cincinnati  in  HH    j>.  1  ">.      15  ^r--  It's  Lt- tt»  r-.  \>.   I  -.      ANn.  At\v;it..-r.  \>.  I3'J 
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hum's  purchase,  about  live  miles  below  Columbia,  and  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Licking  River.' 

Three  |o^  houses  were  ereeteil.  and  other  preparations  were 
made  lor  the  reception  of  families  in  the  spring.  The  site 
was  a  beautiful  wooded  lirst  bottom,  on  the  immediate  bank 
of  the  Ohio,  about  sixtv  feet  above  low-water  mark,  and 
stretched  away  upward  of  three  hundred  yards  Irom  the  river, 
where  a  second  bank,  or  terrace,  rose  gently  forty  leet  higher. 
The  second  bottom  extended  back,  gently  declining  to  the  base 
of  the  bhuT,  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The  whole 
was  clothed  with  a  heavy  lores!  ;  on  the  lower  bottom  \vas 
chielly  sycamore,  sugar-maple,  and  black  walnut ;  on  the  upper 
terrace  were  chielly  beech,  oaks,  and  walnut. f  The  corners 
of  streets  were  marked  upon  the  trees  of  the  lower  bottom, 
while  the  corners  of  lots  were  designated  by  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground. 

Thus  commenced  the  second  settlement  and  the  second  town 
in  the  Miami  country.  .By  some  freak  of  fancy,  the  village  as- 
sumed the  name  of"  Losanleville."  But  the  point  was  a  dan- 
gerous one.  Immediately  in  the  line  ol  the  old  Indian  war  path, 
emigrants  were  not  anxious  to  make  it  their  residences  ;  hence 
it  received  but.  few  accessions  to  its  population  or  houses  unt-il 
near  the  close  of  the  year.  In  June  the  population  was  eleven 
families  and  twenty-tour  single  men.  and  the  whole  town  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  log  cabins. 

The  summer  witnessed  a  continual  line  of  emigration  Irom 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  (  >hio  Ri\  er.  .Manx  of  these,  from  the 
.New  Knirland  States,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase,  near  the  settlements  already  lormed  on  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  above  the  Hoekhoe.king  River. 
Manv  Irom  .\ew  Jersev  and  \irgmia,  desirous  of  joining  the 
settlers  o|  lhe  .Miami  c.oiintrv,  were  induced,  by  the  uncertain 
peace  ot  the  Indian  tribes,  to  take  up  a  temporary'  residence  in 
Kentucky.  Wt.  lhe  settlements  of  Colonel  Stites  and  Major 
I  )enham,  below  llw  Little  Miami,  received  several  emigrant 
parties  Irom  .New  \  ork  and  \cw  Jersey. 

About  tins  time.  Jud'_re  Svmmes.  who  was  indefatigable  in 
settlmi:  his  lands,  laid  out  and  commenced  a  town  at  .\orih 
Bend,  sixteen  miles  below  lhe  last  settlement,  to  which  emi- 
grant-^ were  attracted  until  the  follo\\ 'HILT  vear,  when  the  erec- 
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lion  of  Fort  Washington  presented  greater  inducements  neat 
the  mouth  of'  Licking. ' 

In  the  mean  time,  these  new  settlements  were  gradually  in- 
creasini:.  and  attracting  the  attention  of'  the  commander  ol  F<  >rt 
llarmar,  from  their  exposed  situation  and  the  frequent  indi- 
cations of  approach!  IIL:  hostilities  by  the  Indians.  Accordingly, 
earlv  in  the  summer,  .Major  |)ou«rhtv.  a  brave  and  efficient 
officer,  was  detached  from  Fort  llarmar  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  regular  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Miami  settlements. 
He  took  up  his  position  on  t-lie  terrace,  or  second  bottom,  just 
above  the  town  of  Losanteville,  where  he  encamped  his  troops 
until  a  selection  for  a  post,  should  have  been  made.  He  fore  the 
expiration  ot  June,  he  decided  to  erect  his  post  opposite  the 
mouth  oj'  LickiiiLT.  upon  a  reservation  of  lit  teen  acres  belon^inc; 
TO  the  Federal  <_rovernment.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
erection  ot  tour  block- houses,  as  the  outlines  of  a  stockade,  upon 
the  margin  of  the  terrace  above  the  town.f 

The  body  of'  the  new  fort  and  the  outline  of  palisades  were 
soon  m  a  state  ol  perfection,  indicating  a  formidable  military 
post. completely  impregnable  to  any  Indian  attack. 

The  principal  building  was  a  lar^re  t\v<  >-story  In  >use.  one  hun- 
dred  and  eiirhtv  feet  in  leiiirtfi,  constructed  of  hewed  IOLTS.  the 
upper  story  projecting  two  teet  hevond  the  lower,  and  divided 
oil'  into  apartments  for  the  soldiers,  and  well  provided  with 
port-holes  tor  defensive  firing:  the  whole  surrounded  by  an 
inclosiire  of  strong  palisades  planted  in  the  ir round,  and  flanked 
at  each  corner  by  strong  block-houses  or  bastions,  projecting 
ten  teet  bevond  the  line  ot  stockades.  Iroiu  which  cannon  could 
be  brought  to  rake  the  walls.  Through  the  mi i Idle  ot'  the  low- 
er story  was  the  principal  entrance,  tacni'j  the  river,  and  se- 
cured hv  strong  wooden  doors,  leaving  a  passaire  t\\elve  teei 
\\ide  and  ten  teet  hiirh.  <  *n  the  north  or  back  side  it  was  se- 
cured by  a  strong  picket  inclosure  surrounding  the  outbudd- 
inu's.  shops,  and  stables.  The  front  presented  a  fine  esplanade 
eighty  teet  wide,  with  a  glacis  of  thirty  feet  descent.  The 
whole  exterior  was  thoroughly  white-washed,  and  troin  a  dis- 
tance presented  a  handsome  and  i  mpos HILT  a  p pea  ranee.  A  round 
it  were  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  officers,  handsomelv  orna- 
mented with  summer-houses,  and  atlordinu  a  \ariety  ot'  vege- 
table^ in  Lrreat  abundance.  Such  was  Fort  \Vasliin:_rton  alter 
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its    completion   in   171H).   mid    until    alter   the    treaty   of  (rreen- 

ville. 

Al'out  tin-  last  of  Decemher.  17<s!t.  (General  Mannar,  with 
three  hundred  regular  troops,  arrived,  and  F<>rt  Washington 
shortly  al'ter\\  a  nl  hecame  the  headquarters  of  the  in  >rtit\\  est- 
ern  army  and  the  residence  ot  the  irnvenioiY* 

[A.J).  17!M).]  In  the  mean  time,  the  population  in  the  .Mia- 
mi settlements  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  tiovernor 
St.  ('lair  deemed  it  expedient  to  organize  eivil  u'overnmeut 
without  further  delay. t  In  company  with  the  territorial  judges, 
he  arrived  at  Fort  Washington,  and  early  in  January  following 
c,-  'livened  his  executive  council  in  the  adjacent  village,  which 
hy  tins  time,  through  the  inlluence  ot  some  ot  the  officers  in 
the  i_rarrisi»n.  had  assumed  the  name  ot  "Cincinnati/3  With- 
out delay  he  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  and  military 
departments  of  the  territorial  ^overnment  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  WashiiiLrt"n  county  had  heen  oi"_rani/cd  at  .Marietta. 
The  \\hole  country  contiguous  t<>  the  (>hi<>.  trom  the  lloek- 

*  ( 'incinnati  in  1 .-  1 1 .  ]>.   V.'. 

*  I'lvvious  in  tin'  arrival  nt'  I  !o\  ,-rm  T  St.  Ciair  at   l-'iirt  XVasliinL'tnn.  no  civil  L'nvtTM 
Tin-lit    t-xi-ti-d   in  this   portion  i  it'   tin-   cinintry.  iiinl   im  jmlirinl   tnliuii;ii    \%  ;is   UIH-H.      Tin- 
i:.l:;ii.it:int-  wen-   i-nniiM-]!,-.!   to  tnkr   siunt'   st.-ps   f..r  tlu-ir  nwn  priiti't-ticni  :i::ain-;    tin- 
vi  'iniis    ;i;nl  uii]iri!ii'ipl'-il.      Tn  tliis  i-ti'i-ct.  nutii-i'  \v.'is    L-isi-n   tlinniu-l.i'ul   tin-  s.-tt'n-int-r.l 
tiiut   thrro  wmilil  In'  :i  jiuliiic  liit'i  tiin:  i^'  tin-  iH-djil,-  next  da\   to  consult   what   \vas  rii-c- 
t'SSiin     lor    tin-    (-011,111011  sat'i-ty.      '1'h.-    im  i-tin_-    ronvnu-.l.   a_T,-,  -;iM  \    to    imtici'.  uinli-r  ;i 
iar_--'    spri-ailiiiLT   trr.-,  ami  was   orjani/..  il    hy    aiipoihtiiiL'    \\'i',liaiu   M'Miiian   chainniin, 
iUid    a   sn-r.-tary.      A  cu.ic   ot'  liy  law;  was  lonm-'l.  ami    tin-    ]iuiiisliini-iit    1'ur  ci-rlain  ol- 
fuiisi'S    was   ili'cri'i'ii.      li--tor;-   ailjounnin-nt.  i-vrry   ]n-rson   nn-srnt   ]iK-iL-i'il   hiins.-it   to 
ui'i  in  r:irryiiiLr  thrsr  jirnvisinns    iiito   i-x.-cut  ion  as  tin-  laws  of  tin-    srttli-nii'iit.      \N"ii! 
i:nn    M'Mnlanwas    a]i|iuiiiti'ii  jink'C,  uml   .lolin    J,uiiin\v   sin-rill'      '1'hr    tirst    i-nlprit    \vn- 
1'atnck  (ii'inii-s.  tor  a  |n-tit   lan-i-ny.      A  jurv.  ,siiiniiion,-il  tor  lii.-,  trial,  tin-  ti'stiiuum    an-i 
il-t'-nse  lii'iiiL'  h.-ard.  toiiml  him  L-iiilty.  ami  th.-   jmi..-  awarii,-d  to  |,ini   lhirt\   n  - 

a,  otli,-r  writ  was  issiu-il  tor  a  i-iilpi-il,  hut  In-  rsi-april  to  tin'  L-arrison  :iinl  c-laiiun!  th.- 
'      -       •    tin-  I'uniiiiaiiilant.  \vlio  m-xt  da;,    sn.t   In  .1  nil/:     M  Mil! an  an  ahusivi-  nuti 

a  "•,-,      Tin-   iniiitary   [M'ld.-  u|  tlh-   Miiialtrrn  was  to  .,  In  d    Jlliil    lirxt   day  In-  ilispatrhrtl  a 

M-rji  ant  and  thiv,-  iin-n  to  arn-st  tin-  juiliri        Tin'  ,   nL-i    was  a  iar_-o.  \  i-nrnus  man,  \:«* 

K-'Sscd   -I    :-  '    .   •          Sitl  his  culiin,  Iiis   lirst   nulicc  was  tin-  a|>i'.  nra  . 

til--   siT_-i  ant's    L'uani   at    tin-   do   r       \1  Mill  in   n  :  .-    d   ;--    !>-•   lakrn    alivi 

tlj  -in   '•  ;•    i-'iuL-  his  i-al'in,      1:,  tin    alt'-n,]  I  to  M  run-  Kirn,  it  lurioiis   cnnti'st   en-  . 

was   runti  iiii-d    lor  ti;t----n  or  t -,\    :.•;.    minut    -        The   SITL-I  ant    run  I   oin     nt"  1 

withdraw,  li-a\  in-    tin'   j'jiL-i     hadK    Wotindi.-il.    Iml    rua.-ti-r  nf    liis   own    . 
-.\    .-   tiie   l\rr  <   ciinilii-l    \«-r.\  I'i'li  tin-  rivi!   fiNil  1  '•'-!'  Hi  T-  • 

.  -A  inch   tin-  sujifi  ni-rti  \   ol   tin     civil  aul 

i  MI\  .  ri.or  Si    i  -••.'.'- 

tit.    \\  illiam    M  Miilan  was   not    !'i  rL'ultcn       Altlmu 
Wo-.,  -.  ,      ,;    •;         ,-;.,.,'  i|,,.  quonun.      Harm  11 
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hocking  River  to  tin-  (Ireat  Miami,  \v:is  designated  as  the 
'•  count  v  ot  I  Iamilt< ni,"  in  honor  o(  the  Secret nrv  ot  the  Treas- 
urv.  ('incinnati  w:is  declared  to  IK-  the  scat  ot  just.ee  for 
this  extensive  county.  (  hi  the  %jd  day  of  January  the  irovernor 
and  executive  committee  completed  the  civil  <»r;_r:mi/alioii  of 
Hamilton  county,  \vhich.  like  that  of  Washington,  comprised 
three  justices  ot  the  peace,  jour  captains*^  militia,  tour  lieuten- 
ants, and  four  ensigns,  a  court  ot  (jiiartc'r  sessions,  constituted 
<-»f  three  associate  |iistices,  a  clerk,  and  a  sherill'.  The  regular 
meetniLTS  ot  the  ('oiirt  ot  (Quarter  Sessions  was  fixed  l>v  ia\v. 
ordained  and  enacted  January  fitli.  to  he  liolden  on  the  first 
Tuesdavs  in  Fehniary.  May.  August,  and  .\ovemher. " 

(Cincinnati,  heini:  the  seat  ot  justice  tor  Hamilton  couiitv,  as 
well  as  headquarters  ot  the  arinv,  bewail  to  assume  a  decree 
oi  importance  unknown  to  similar  towns  which  had  recently 
sprung  up  in  the  wilderness.  It  hecamc  the  center  of  fashion 
and  refinement,  and  soon  attracted  many  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise.  I-'rame  houses  hcLran  to  appear,  and 
durinir  the  following  summer  nearly  t'orty  lo^  cal'ins  were 
added  as  the  dwellings  of  so  man}'  new  families. 

A  new  settlement  was  made  about  th.s  time  on  the  (ireat 
Miami,  seventeen  miles  north  Ironi  Cincinnati.  This  wa-  the 
sett  lenient  ot  ('olerain.  where  a  number  ot  families  united  and 
erected  a  stockade  lor  mutual  proteetion  ;md  (Intense.  Such 
was  the  exposed  situation  ot  th;s  advanced  settlement,  \\hile 
the  incursions  ot  the  sav.aires  \\'ere  hecomiirj  more  Impici:' 
and  da rin LT.  that  a  small  detachment  ot  I  mted  States  troops, 
under  the  command  ot  Lieutenant  Kin^sluiry.  with  one  piece 
of  artillerv,  was  ordered  to  take  po>t  in  the  station  lor  it<  de- 
fetisc.t 

(iovernor    St.  ('lair    was    ever    active.       \o    soon(>r    had    he 

Coll,  | 'ifted    his    plllilic    duties    III    oi'LT'l  m/!ll '_r    the    CIVll    |_roVenill!('tlt 

of  Hamilton  count  v.  than  he  set  oil'  for  the  "  l''all<  of'  the  (  l.hio." 
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where  lie  spent  ;i  tew  days  in  Clarksville,  engaged  in  similar 
duties.  Thence  he  proceeded  bv  land  across  the  wilderness, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  an  Indian  trace,  to  Vincennes, 
on  the  \Vabash.  Here,  with  his  council,  he  proceeded  to  or- 
gani/e  the  county  ol'  Knox.  named  in  honor  ot'  the  Secretary 
<>f  War.  The  limits  ot  Knox  county  extended  from  the  (Ireat 
Miami  to  the  Wabash,  with  the  Ohio  on  the  south.  Vincennes 
was  the  seat  of  justice. ' 

The  governor  proceeded  \vestward  ;  and  at  Cahokia,  on 
the  Ipper  Mississippi,  lie  organized  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 
This  county  comprised  all  the  territory  from  the  Wabash  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  southward  to  the  Ohio,  and  \vas  subdi- 
vided into  three  judicial  districts,  known  as  those  of  Cahokia, 
Prairie  du  iiocher,  and  Kaskaskia.f 

Since  the  iirst  arrival  on  the  Muskingum,  more  than  two 
years  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's purchase  had  multiplied,  and  the  number  oi  immigrants 
upon  each  had  gradually  increased.  The  militia  rolls  in  the 
county  ot  Washington  comprised  lour  hundred  and  fortv-seven 
men  tit  lor  militia  duty.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  three 
were  heads  of  families.  A  tew  persons  had  been  cut  oil'  by 
the  lurking  Indians.  The  total  population  of  Washington 
county  was  about  twenty-live  hundred  souls. 

Since  the  iirst.  arrival  upon  the  Miami  purchase,  eighteen 
months  had  elapsed  :  and  between  the  Little  Miami  and  the 
(ireat  Miami  numerous  settlements  had  already  been  com- 
menced, and  there.'  had  been  a  rapid  increase  ol  settlers  in 
those  first  planted.  The  entire  population  of  Hamilton  county 
was  about  two  thousand  souls  ;  and  the  whole  number  "1  men 
upon  the  muster  rolls  fit,  fur  militia  duty  was  but  little  less 
than  these,  of  Washington  county,  besides  the  regular  troops 
ni  Furt  Washington. '£  |>ut.  the  annoyance  and  danger  from 
Indian  hostilities  had  been  also  gradually  increasing,  and  the 
settlers  were  now  compelled  to  protect,  themselves  with  more 
care,  and  confine  themselves  within  their  fortified  stations  and 
block-houses.  The  advance  of  the  emigrants  was.  in  laet. 
checked  bv  the  determined  opposition  of  the  Indians  and  the 
increasing  danger  < 'f  the  settlers.  Several  of tho-e  within  six 
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or  ei^ht  miles  <>1  Fort  Washington  had  been  so  exposed  to  the 
lurking  savaires  that  (lenerul  Harmar  h;id  furnished  them  \vith 
a  few  soldiers  lor  their  protection. 

'J'he  Indians  had  from  the  first  indicated  siirns  of  a  hostile 
movement.  They  had  loitered  about  the  settlements,  and  ap- 
peared to  observe  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  defenses. 
They  had  committed  sundry  depredations  on  the  proper! v  of 
the  settlers.  They  had  waylaid  the  paths  and  tract's  which 
led  from  one  settlement  to  another,  and  several  persons  had 
been  murdered  by  them  near  the  larirer  stations.  At  length 
the  murders  became  more  lre<[iient  and  da  rim:.  The  settlers 
dared  not  venture  out  trom  their  inclosures  only  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  .No  precaution  or  viirilance  \vas  sufficient  se- 
curitv  from  the  vengeance  ot  the  insidious  toe.  who  lurked  un- 
seen under  every  bush  and  covert.  Some  would  insinuate 
themselves  under  the  iruise  ot  friendship,  to  enable  them  the 
more  securelv  to  destroy.  Fugitive  neirro  slaves  had  taken  asy- 
lum amonir  the  savages,  and  were  sometimes  emissaries  of  death. 
Such  became  the  dread  and  apprehension  m  the  settlements 
on  account  oi  Indian  and  nei:ro  treachery,  that  the  executive 
council  ordained  it  to  be  a  penal  oll'ense  lor  any  one  to  enter- 
tain anv  Indian  or  neLfro  without  first  reporting  Inm  to  the 
commandant.  All  male  settlers  and  immigrants  were  likewise 
required  by  law  to  carrv  their  arms  with  them  on  all  occa- 
sions, even  to  public  worship.  When  at  their  daily  work  in 
the  fields  and  about,  the  stations,  one  or  more  sentinels  were 
posted  near,  upon  some  stump  or  other  eminence,  to  LMVC  time- 
Iv  warnmir  ot  anv  approach  n|  danger. 

l''or  nearlv  twelve  months  the  Federal  ifvcrnment  had  re- 
solved to  invade  the  Indian  country  with  a  strong  military 
force,  and  to  destroy  their  fields  and  burn  their  towns,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murders  and  depredations  which  had  been  coin- 
mi  tied  upon  the  whites  on  the  (  Hno  tor  three  years  pa<t.  I  hir- 
ing the  v-ear  1  71  •(),  act  i  ve  p  re  pa  ration-  had  been  in  operation  lor 
cunceiit  rai  in  ir  at  Fort  Washington  a  sullicient  force  ol  regular 
troops  and  militia  tor  the  accomplishment  ot  tin-  purpose,  pro- 
vided negotiation  and  overtures  ot  peace,  in  the  mean  time, 
should  tail  to  induce  a  suspension  of  their  outrage-:  upon  the 
settlers.  The  chief  t'twns  of  the  hostile  Indians  at  that  time 
were  upon  the  Lrreat  branches  ot  the  Maiimee  River,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  waters  of  the  Au  Ulai/.e. 
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Xear  the  close  ot' summer,  a  large  body  of  troops  had  been 
assembled  at  the  mouth  of  lacking,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Miami  River,  north  of  Cincinnati,  tor  the  contemplated  inva- 
sion. Manv  ot  the  settlers  and  recent  immigrants  connected 
themselves  with  the  army,  which  early  in  October  was  in  mo- 
tion, under  General  Harmar,  for  the  Maumee  towns.  Hope 
gleamed  on  the  new  settlements,  and  foretold  better  days,  with 
exemption  from  Indian  dangers.  But,  before  one  month  had 
elapsed,  the  remnant  of  the  army  returned  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, if  not  defeated,  certainly  with  the  loss  of  many  brave  men, 
and  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  savages,*  who,  highly  exas- 
perated, pursued  and  harassed  the  retreating  army  almost  to 
Fort  Washington. 

The  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Ohio  had  been  already  checked, 
and  the  new  settlements  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  were 
greatly  depressed  by  the  unsuccessful  campaign  under  the 
eommander-in-chief.  The  settlers  became  more  fearful,  and 
the  Indians  became  more  audacious.  They  prowled  secretlv 
about,  the  stations,  and  even  through  the  streets  ot  Cincinnati 
at  night. 

[A.D.  17!)!.]  The  first,  massacre  upon  the  Muskingum  was 
on  the  second  day  ol' the  year  171)1,  and  gave  a  fearful  import 
of  future  vengeance. 

This  was  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  Big  Bottom,  on 
the  Muskingum.  This  situation  had  been  imprudently  occu- 
pied a  tew  months  before,  and  against  the  advice  ol  the  more 
experienced,  by  a  partv  ot  young  men.  who  had  been  delight- 
ed with  the  heautv  ot  the  lands.  The  whole  colony  consisted 
of  about  twenty-five  persons,  including  several  female  heads 
of  families.  They  had  erected  a  block-h< 
cabins,  and  seemed  to  etijov  perfect,  impt 
lestation. 

flay  of  January  a  party  of  twenty-live  Indians  ad- 
•  brow  ot  tin1  eminence  which  overlooks  the  .Mus- 
•y.i  llere  thev  concealed  themselves,  patientlv 
the  movements  ot  the  little  colonv  during  the  day, 
until  alter  the  evemnir  twilight,  when,  descendintr.  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault.  The  assailants  divided  oil  m  parties  to 
attack  each  house  simultaneous! v,  directed  hv  the  tires  within. 
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The  tenants  of  the  block-house  were  sitting  around  the  sup- 
per-table by  the  cheerful  fire-light,  and  their  guns  were  stand- 
ing in  the  corner  ol  the  room.  The  house  being  surrounded 
by  the  Indians,  one  large  Mohawk  gently  pushed  open  the 
door,  while  his  comrades  fired  upon  the  men  at  the  table,  who 
dropped  one  after  the  other.  A  woman  seized  an  ax,  and 
made  a  desperate  blow  at  the  Mohawk  who  held  the  door,  and 
inflicted  upon  him  a  terrible  wound.  She  was  immediately 
dispatched  by  the  tomahawk,  with  the  remaining  minutes. 

Another  cabin  was  entered  at  the  same  time  by  another 
party  of  Indians,  who  bound  the  inmates  and  took  them  pris- 
oners. The  occupants  of  a  third  cabin  had  not  been  secured, 
when,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guns  at  the  block-house, 
they  escaped  into  the  woods  and  concealed  themselves  from 
the  enemy.  The  Indians  failing  to  iind  them,  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  houses  of  every  thing  valuable,  and  then  set  fire 
to  them.  They  secured  the  prisoners  and  regaled  themselves 
by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses.  The  whole  number  killed 
at  this  settlement  was  fourteen  persons,  of  whom  eleven  were 
young  men,  besides  one  woman  and  two  children.  Five  per- 
sons, including  four  men  and  one  boy,  were  taken  captive  to 
Detroit.* 

Within  a  few  days,  all  the  settlements  on  the  Muskingum 
beyond  the  iruns  of  Fort  Ilarmar  were  broken  up.  and  those 
wln>  had  not  made  a  timely  escape  were  killed  or  taken  pris- 
oners. 

Hostile  movements  were  made  simultaneously  against  other 
neighborhoods,  ni  id  those  around  Fort  A\  ash  ing  ton  \vere  special 
objects  of  savage  indignation.  A  large  Indian  torce  had  march- 
ed tor  this  quarter  <>f  the  American  settlements.  Colerain 
was  already  a  laruv  station,  advanced  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Fort  Hamilton.  On  the  Sth  day  of  January  four  men  from 
this  station  were  exploring  the  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Miami,  when  they  suddenly  perceived  the  advance  of  a  lar_re 
Indian  armv.  They  lied  with  all  haste  :  but  two  <>f  them.  ( 'un- 
n  in  "-ham  and  Abner  limit,  were  killed  :  the  other  two  escaped 
to  the  station  and  irave  the  alarm.  The  bodv  ol  Hunt  was 
afterward  found  most  barbarously  mutilated,  and  witli  a  lire- 
brand  thrust  into  the  bowels. f 

The    Indians   did    not  appear   before   the   station    until    next 

*  Atwati-r's  Ohi>>.  p.  I0:.i  t   (.'inciiainti  in  1-!1,  p.  -,'1 
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morning.  \vhcn  three  hundred  warriors  demanded  its  surren- 
der. The  demand  was  promptly  refused,  and  the  attack  im- 
mediately began.  The  defense  was  made  with  equal  spirit 
and  perseverance  for  twenty-lour  hours.  The  Indians,  appre- 
hending a  re-enforcement  from  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton, suddenly  retired,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  station.  One 
hour  afterward.  Captain  Truman,  with  thirty  regular  troops 
and  thirty-three  volunteers  from  Cincinnati,  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  besieged. 

During  the  attack  the  defense  was  conducted  with  the  usual 
frontier  courage.  Captain  Kingsbury,  with  eighteen  regular 
troops  and  fourteen  other  inmates  of  the  station,  conducted  the 
defense.  The  women  supplied  the  riflemen  with  bullets,  and 
when  the  lead  was  expended,  they  melted  their  pewter  plates 
and  spoons  into  balls. 

But  no  danger  seemed  sufficient  to  deter  the  emigrants  from 
attempts  to  obtain  a  foot-hold  in  the  delightful  country  which 
had  been  partly  explored.  New  locations  were  still  made  near 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  a  partial  security  was  felt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  shores. 

It  was  early  in  January,  1791,  that  Xathaniel  Classic,  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  pioneers  of  Ohio,  first  made  a  location 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  ( )hio  River,  within  the  "  Virginia  Mil- 
itary District."  twelve  miles  below  ihe  town  of  Limestone. 

In  the  location  at  Manchester,  he  had  obligated  himself,  by 
a  written  compact  with  his  colonists,  to  grant  in  fee  simple  to 
every  person  who  should  settle  and  remain  with  his  family  two 
years,  one  town-lot  and  one  out-lot,  besides  one  hundred  acres 
in  the  vicinity,  until  the  number  amounted  to  twenty-five  fam- 
ilies. About  thirty  families  soon  joined  him  under  these  stipu- 
lations. The  settlement  was  immediately  beirun.  and  bv  the 
middle  ot  March  cabins  were  erected  lor  their  residence,  and 
the  whole  inclosed  with  a  strong  stockade,  with  a  block-house 
at  each  angle,  for  defense." 

The  next  colony  located  within  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
was  that  oi  Gallipolis,  direct  from  France.  This  colony,  of 
about  four  hundred  persons,  had  been  made  up  in  1'aris.  where 
the  principal  persons  had  purchased  a  large  extent  ol  lands 
from  Joel  Barlow,  "agent  of'  the  Scioto  Company."  They 
had  paid  tor  their  lands  at  the  rate  of  a  French  crown  per  acre 

*   American  PioiH.>ur,  vol.  i..  ji.  71.     Als",  M'D'muM's  Sk-t-'ii.  s.  p.  1-J    1". 
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while  in  France,  to  enable  the  company  to  consummate  their 
contract  with  the  government.  The  agent  of  the  company 
had  accompanied  them  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  had  selected 
for  them  a  beautiful  site  on  the  west  bank,  two  miles  below 
the  Great  Kenhawa  River,  and  within  the  limits,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase.  The 
location  having  been  selected,  the  immigrants  remained  upon 
the  Ohio  River,  whither  they  had  arrived  from  Philadelphia, 
during  the  winter,  ready  to  commence  their  new  settlement. 
Early  in  March  the  colony  was  all  action  and  enterprise, 
clearing  land,  erecting  houses  and  inclosures  for  their  future 
security  from  Indian  hostility.  Peace  and  joy  seemed  to  smile 
upon  them:  and  the  arduous  toils  of  the  day  were  beguiled 
by  mirth  and  festivity  at  night,  cheered  by  the  melody  of  the 
violin  and  the  gay  dance.  But  soon  they  found  themselves 
deceived  in  a  strange  land,  beset  by  savage  foes,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  home  and  without  money.*  The  Scioto  Company 
could  not  give  titles  to  the  land,  and  were  dissolved,  and  irre- 
sponsible for  the  one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  they  had 
received  from  the  credulous  Frenchmen.! 

During  the  summer  of  1791  the  settlements  on  the  Muskin- 
gum,  and  on  the  Ohio  below  Marietta,  as  well  as  the  French 
colony  of  Gallipolis,  were  greatly  harassed  by  Indian  depreda- 
tions and  incursions;  yet  each  settlement  was  re-enforced  by 
a  few  troops,  detailed  tor  their  protection  by  Captain  Haskell. 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Harmar  during  the  Indian  war.;!'. 

The  summer  had  been  spent  by  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  army  in  preparations  for  another  campaign  against  the 
Miami  towns  southwest  ot  Lake  Krie.  Troops  had  been  drawn 

*   Americrm  Pioneer,  vol.  i.,  p.  Ut,  y.">. 

t  Tin-  "Soiuto  Company"  \vns  ;m  association  of  several  New  Kni:!:u.il  inn:,  ibr 
tho  par.  lias.-  uf  :i  lar::e  body  of  lands  adjacent  to  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  which 
had  hut  yi-t  been  detined  mi  the  west.  They  had  iieen  neL-otiatin..'  with  the  u-overnment 
to  elli-et  tL.jr  purchase;  bill  after  their  sale  to  the  French  emi_-rahts.  til--  company 
t'ai'.c  1  to  eu;i.p!y  with  its  ublL'ations,  and  never  became  entitled  to  the  lands  lit  <j;ies- 

ti-.ii.  Tl asy  Frenchmen  were  led  without  remedy.  Many  of  them  left  the  e.  mntry, 

alter  sutleniiL'  much  from  sieknes.s.  iinvation,  ami  linliiui  tronbieH.  Otiiers  suiisc- 
(juentlv  iiftitiuin-.l  ('uiiL.Ti.-ss  1  '>r  rriii-f:  riii'l  that  l.miv  L.-eheronsiy  inaiK1  them  a  _-rant 
ill"  a  lar-e  bo.iy  of  lamis  hear  the  Sei.it,..  hho\vu  as  the  "  Freiieh  1 1  rant."  Many,  liow- 
t.'ver,  had  mii;rate<l  to  the  \\'abas!i,  to  join  their  coimtrym.  n  at  \'i!ie.-nnes  ;  some  had 
returneil  to  riii',ad.'i;.h;a,  and  some  to  France.  The  "  Fn  m-li  (irant"  by  Congress  for 
the  remainder  comprised  twenty!'.. ur  thousand  acres-.  b,-sides  \\hich.  Con-ress  -ave 
them  permission  to  pun-base  any  uth.-r  lands  at  a  reduced  price. — Sjee  Fione...-]-,  vol.  ii., 
p.  I--J.  l-:i.  Also.  Atwat.-r's  Ohio.  p.  1.'.:'. 
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from  the  ditlbront  states  contiguous;  and  volunteers  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  iroin  the 
new  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  Hirer,  cheerfully  joined  the 
standard  of  General  St.  Clair,  who  was  to  command  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  At  length,  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  the 
army  set  out  from  Fort  Washington,  and,  by  slow  and  regular 
marches,  advanced  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great  Miami  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Wabash  Hirer,  and 
by  estimate  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  Miami  towns 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Au  Glai/e.  Here,  on  the  -1th  of  .Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  completely 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  half  of  the  troops  left  on  the  Held 
of  battle.*  The  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washing- 
ton on  the  8th  of  November,  spreading  consternation  and 
mourning  in  erery  family.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  settlers  had 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  many  of  them  had  fallen  in 
the  fatal  engagement,  and  others  lost  friends  and  relatives 
among  the  slain. 

The  whole  settlements  in  the  Miami  country  were  broken  up 
or  forsaken,  except  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forts. 
Many  determined  to  retire,  for  greater  safety,  across  the  Ohio,  to 
the  more  settled  parts  of  Kentucky,  until  the  imminent  danger 
should  cease. 

The  Indians,  encouraged  by  their  late  successes,  ventured 
into  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  by  night,  and  spied  out  all  the 
movements  in  the  town  and  about  Fort  Washington.  Others 
lurked  and  prowled  through  the  settlements,  and  destroyed  all 
who  were  unprotected. f 

[A.I).  17U-J.]  General  Washington.  President,  of  the  United 
States,  had  been  anxious  to  see  the  war  prosecuted  with  that 
energy  and  iorce  which  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  gorernment 
required:  but  he  had  met  with  everv  kind  of  opposition  in  his 
plans  irom  the  opponents  of  his  administration  in  Congress. 
Now.  alter  two  disastrous  campaigns,  and  the  destruction  <>)' 
two  armies,  they  had  assumed  more  assurance,  and  urged  tin- 
policy  of  withdrawing  the  Federal  jurisdiction  and  forces  Iroin 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  conceding  the  Ohio  Kiver  as  the 
boundary,  and  a  speedy  peace  upon  this  basis  with  tin-  In- 
dians."]; 

t  I'iu:  • 
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The  tardy  manner  in  which  Congress  met  the  wishes  of  the 
president  in  providing  the  means  ot  prosecuting  the  war  was 
ample  evidence  of  its  unpopularity  east  ol  the  mountains. 

The  whole  of  the  year  17U'J  had  nearly  elapsed  without  any 
active  measures  by  the  general  government  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontier  settlements,  or  the  chastisement  of  the  Indians. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  17!(.'J,  Congress  authorized  and  pro- 
vided for  the  organization  ol  a  strong  expedition  with  regular 
troops  into  the  heart  ot  the  Indian  country,  to  chastise  the  hos- 
tile savaues  and  retrieve  the  national  honor.  Recruiting  offi- 
cers were  distributed  through  the  western  counties,  and  also 
east  of  the  mountains,  preparatory  to  the  ulterior  operations 
on  the  irontier. 

[A.I).  17!).'}.]  Indian  hostilities,  since  St.  C  lair's,  defeat,  be- 
came more  regular  and  systematic  ;  war  parties  penetrated 
into  every  settlement,  and  killed,  with  the  most  cruel  barbari- 
ties, all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Having  acquired  confidence 
in  themselves,  and  contempt  for  their  enemies  on  the  Ohio, 
they  became  more  daring  in  their  incursions  upon  the  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  upon  the  immigrants  descending  the  Ohio 
River  to  Kentucky. 

During  the  year  1793,  about  fifty  immigrants  were  added  to 
the  population  of  Cincinnati.  Several  cabins,  three  or  four 
frames,  and  one  Presbyterian  house  ot  worship  were  erected, 
and  it  bewail  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  regular  place 
of  trade  and  business.'  As  usual  in  all  such  cases,  the  head- 
quarters ol  the  army  and  the  seat  ol  the  territorial  L'overnment 
gave  an  importance  and  air  ol  business  to  the  place  which 
many  years  could  not  have  imparted  without  these  influences. 
The  town  was  now  built  along  the  lower  terrace,  near  the 
river,  in  a  straggling  street,  of  log  cabins,  intersected  by  short 
cross-streets  extending  to  the  second  terrace,  which  was  crown- 
ed bv  the  imposing  walls  and  bastions  ot  Fort  Washington. 
The  site  of  the  town  was  still  a  forest,  partlv  leveled,  \\ith  its 
logs  and  -tumps  visible  in  every  direction,  and  bounded  in  the 
rear  by  a  heavy  tore>t  in  its  natural  state,  with  a  few  partial 
( ipenings. 

llehirion  and  morals  were  not  neglected.  The  rude  Pres- 
byterian church  recently  erected  was  occupied  on  Sabbaths 
by  its  first  pastor,  James  Kemper,  an  eloquent  divine.  A 
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school  had  been  opened  during  the  summer,  and  was  attended 
by  thirty  boys  and  girls,  \vlio  \vere  taught  the  elements  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.* 

O  O 

The  greater  portion  of  this  year  had  been  spent  in  raising 
the  new  levies  for  the  regular  army,  and  late  in  the  autumn  de- 
tachments began  to  arrive  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  Ohio, 
preparatory  to  opening  an  early  campaign  next  spring.  Ad- 
vanced detachments  of  the  regular  army  at  Fort  Washington 
and  bodies  of  militia  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Jefferson,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  which  served  to  protect  that 
frontier. 

The  continual  hostile  movements  of  the  war  parties  who 
scoured  the  country  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio,  during  the 
preparations  for  another  invasion  under  General  Wayne,  were 
such  that  but  few  of  the  settlements  increased  their  population, 
unless  it  were  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Forts  liar- 
mar  and  Washington.  During  this  time  the  Ohio  Company's 
colony  kept  in  continual  service  about  six  "spies,"  who  ranged 
the  woods  for  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  and  destroying  any  small  parties  of  In- 
dians who  miirht  be  Ivinij  about  for  scalps  or  plunder.  If  hiri?- 

i^j  »  O 

er  bodies  were  discovered,  they  immediately  gave  notice,  and 
the  forts  and  stations  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
alarm-gun  fired  at  the  fort  admonished  all  within  hearing  of 
the  danger,  and  all  hastened  to  the  stockade  for  protection. 
The  same  precautions  were  taken  on  the  Miumis.  Yet  this 
year  witnessed  several  murders  near  the  settlements,  notwith- 
standing these  precautions.  At  Belpre  several  persons  had 
been  killed,  having  ventured  too  far  into  the  woods  when  no 
Indian  sign  had  been  seen.  Major  Nathaniel  lloodale,  an  oll'i- 
ccr  of  the  old  Continental  army,  having  gone  into  the  forest  to 
haul  timber,  was  taken  prisoner  by  two  lurking  Indians,  and 
carried  captive  to  Sandusky.  where  he  died  six  weeks  after- 
ward. Captain  Kincr.  from  Ilhode  Island,  was  shot  while  cut- 
ting wood  in  sight  of  the  stockade,  besides  others  at  other 
points  of  the  settlement.  New-berry  settlement  lost  one  wom- 
an and  two  children,  killed  by  Indians  near  the  adjoining  iield.f 
Notwithstanding  all  these  dangers,  civilization  was  taking 
deep  root  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Before  the  close 
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of  this  year,  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  issued  in  Cincinnati.  This  was  the  "Sentinel  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory."  the  first  number  of  which  was  issu- 
ed on  the  !>th  day  <>f  November.  17!>.'i.  by  William  Maxwell. 
This  paper,  like  those  which  had  been  issued  in  Pittsburgh  in 
July,  178G,  and  in  Lexington  in  August,  17N7,  was  a  small 
weekly  sheet,  badly  printed,  and  of  interior  materials.  Like 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  West  for  many  years  afterward,  it 
was  printed  on  an  old  cast-olF press,  with  worn-out  types,  hav- 
ing only  a  few  sets  of  new  type  for  job-work.  All  the  first 
western  papers  were  published  by  young  printers,  who  were 
unable  to  purchase  new  presses  and  type,  and  were  compelled 
to  use  those  that  had  been  worn  out.  because  they  could  be  ob- 
tained cheap.* 

During  nearly  three  years  past,  while  the  settlements  were 
driven  into  forts  and  block-houses,  and  harassed  with  continu- 
al alarms  and  menaced  with  constant  attack,  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  government  had  almost  ('eased,  or 
had  been  only  partially  enforced.  The  military  authority,  as 
is  common  in  all  countries  in  time  of  general  danirer.  had  su- 
perseded the  civil  administration,  and  swallowed  up  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions  in  the  person  of  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Anthony  Wayne,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-ehief  <>i  the  northwestern  army,  and  to  him  were 
confided  the  arduous  duties  of  organizing  a  powerlul  military 
force  for  the  effectual  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  The 
well-known  character  of  this  accomplished  and  energetic,  sol- 
dier for  prudence,  system,  courage.  ;uid  command, gave  gener- 
al satisfaction  to  the  western  people,  and  restored  the  confi- 
dence ;md  drooping  coura'_re  ot  the  frontier  settlers. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  171)8,  military  preparations  had 
been  active  throughout  all  the  western  country,  and  troops 
were  rapidly  concentrating  upon  the  Ohio  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  the  "  Falls."  The  ranks  \vere  filled  not  only  with  reg- 
ulars enlisted  during  the  war.  but  with  militia  and  cheerful  vol- 
unteers. Tlu'  settlements  northwest  ot  the  Ohio  U>:_ran  to  ex- 
perience some  relief  lr"in  Indian  incursions,  and  a  gleam  of 
hope  shone  again  upon  their  future  prospects. 
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Although  the  Indians  had  remitted  their  depredations  par- 
tially upon  the  Ohio  River,  they  were  actively  engaged  in  form- 
inc:  alliances  with  western  and  southern  tribes,  and  concentrat- 
ing upon  the  waters  of  the  Maumee  their  utmost  strength, to 
meet  the  hostile  invasion  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

[A.D.  1  ?!M.]  Want,  privation,  and  distress  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  settlements,  until  they  had  almost  despair- 
ed of  a  change.  But  the  movements  of  General  Wayne,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  early  in  the  summer  of  171)1, 
withdrew  the  Indian  warriors  to  the  immediate  defense  of 
their  own  towns.  A  succession  of  bold  advances  from  Fort 
Jefferson  drove  the  Indian  forces  before  him,  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  towns,  fields,  and  possessions,  until  they  made  a  stand 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Maumee,  within  two  miles  of  the 
British  "  Fort  of  the  Miamis."  In  a  pitched  battle,  on  the  20th 
day  of  August,  the  American  army  completely  routed  and  de- 
feated the  combined  army  of  Indians  and  Canadians,  driving 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  British  fort/* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whites  took  fresh  courage  ;  the  settle- 
ments near  the  Ohio  beiran  to  increase  their  numbers  bv  the 

O  » 

arrival  of  new  immigrants,  and  those  who  two  years  before 
had  retired  in  despair  to  the  secure  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
began  to  return  to  the  occupation  of  their  former  improve- 
ments. 

[A.I).  17!),j.]  Although  few  or  no  hostilities  were  perpe- 
trated upon  the  inhabitants  after  the  battle  of  the  -Miamis.  yet 
suspicion  of  danger,  and  the  uncertain  security  from  Indian  in- 
cursions, deterred  immigrants  from  attempts  to  form  ne\v  set- 
tlements. 

The  treaty  of  Greenville. j  in  the  following  summer,  put.  an 
end  to  doubts  and  fears  as  to  danger  from  the  Indians  :  and 
hundreds  were  ready,  waiting  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
known  to  have  been  undertaken  by  General  Wayne.  The 
whole  white  population  within  the  limits  ot  the  present  State 
of  Ohio  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  the  arm}',  did  not  exceed  live 
thousand  souls,  distributed  in  the  sparse  settlements. 
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[A.I*.  17?l).]  IN  another  j><>rti'>n  <>i'  this  work. '••  w*1  have 
shown  that  the  countr\"  no\v  coinpnscd  in  the  extreme  ensteni 
and  southeastern  counties  ot  Tennessee,  and  especially  the 
counties  ot  Washington,  ('arter.  Sullivan,  (li'eenc.  and  ll;i\v- 
kins.  was  sparsely  settled  hy  \  ir'_rinians  and  \orfh  Carolinians 
as  early  as  the  heuinniii^  <•(  the  Revolutionary  \\ar.  These 
settlements,  early  in  the  latter  period.  LTaduallv  exlt-nded 
upon  the  tributaries  ol' the  north  and  south  hranchi-s  ot'  ihe 
Llolston.  and  ii[ioii  the;  NVatailira  and  J-'rench  JJroad.  tor  more 
than  oiu-  hundred  miles  toward  the  southwest,  a!oir_!'  the  \\est- 
ern  h:ise  lit  the  irreat  Alleirhany  ranire  ot  iu<  iunlam<.  and  \viilun 
the  t'ornier  limits  ot'  North  Carolina.  Somi  after  tlie  l>eel;i|-:l. 
tion  ot  Independence,  the  people  <,f  the--e  remote  settlements 
were  invited  hy  the  15ril:sh  authorities  to  espouse  the  r.  >val 
causa  aLra  mst  the  revolted  provinces  :  l>ui.  \\  ;th  ii"Me  (i;- in  ness, 
thev  ind iLfnant I \"  rejected  the  [n'otlered  pj-.  itectmn  o|  the  crown, 
ami  adhered  to  the  cause  "1  indi'pendenee.t 

*   See  tiooli  iii..  eliap.  iii.,  "  Ad-,  nice  ,  f  An_-'..i. Amei'ican  1'op'ilatioii,"  ^V''. 
t  Wiiiterbothiim's  America,  vol.  ii,.  p    'J'  . 
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Ill  the  autumn  of  177(>,  these  settlements,  as  the  "Western 
District."  were  entitled  to  a  delegate  in  the  convention  lor  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  this  region  at  that  early  period  was  Captain  John  Sevier, 
who  had  been  an  active  defender  of  the  frontiers  in  the  pre- 
ceding Indian  wars.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
western  people  was  such  that  they  elected  him  to  represent  the 
Western  District  in  the  convention  for  adopting  a  state  consti- 
tution for  North  Carolina.  During  the  continuance  of  the  strug- 
gle lor  independence,  he  was  a  prominent  soldier  in  resisting 
the  incursions  of  the  British  cavalry  in  the  western  settlements. 

[A.D.  1777.]  During  the  year  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of 
North  Carolina  was  formally  extended  over  the  Western  Dis- 
trict, which  was  organized  into  the  "  county  of  Washington," 
having  a  nominal  jurisdiction  westward  to  the  Mississippi.* 

The  militia  of  Washington  county  was  organized  under 
Colonel  Carter  and  Lieutenant-colonel  John  Sevier. f  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  large  bodies  of  land  were  relinquished  by 
the  Clierokees,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  settlements  began  immediately  to 
extend  upon  the  ceded  territory  down  the  north  fork  of  llol- 
ston.  and  upon  the  branches  of  the  south  fork,  and  emigration 
continued  gradually  to  swell  the  population. 

[A.D.  177S.]  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  from  the  organi- 
zation of  Washington  county,  when  the  adventurous  pioneers 
began  to  plunge  into  the  remote  western  forest,  more  than  three 
hundred  miles  by  the  onlv  route  from  the  older  settlements  of 
the  new  county.  A  settlement  was  commenced  on  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Cumberland  River,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  west 
of  the  chain  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  To  reach  this  re- 
mote region,  the  pioneers  advanced  through  Cumberland  Cap, 
and,  divcririug  from  the  wilderness  route  to  Kentucky,  they 
proceeded  nearly  one  hundred  miles  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  State  of  Kentucky,  and  thence  down  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  to  the  vicinity  of  the  present  site  of  Nashville. 
This  route  traversed  the  country  which  had  been  partly  re- 
lini[u;shed  by  the  Cherokees  to  Richard  Henderson  and  Com- 
pany. South  of  it  was  the  undisputed  territory  ot  the  Chero- 
kees and  Creeks,  who  permitted  no  encroachment  with  im- 
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punity.  The  first  settlement  in  this  remote  region  was  that 
near  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bledsoe's  Lick  :  it  was 
occupied  tlie  first  year  by  less  than  a  do/en  families,  isolated 
in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasa  nation,  with  UK  other  protection 
than  their  o\vn  courage  and  a  small  stockade  inclosure.' 

About  the  same  time,  a  number  o|  French  traders  advanced 
up  the  Cumberland  River  as  far  as  "the  BlntF,''  near  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Xashville.  where  they  erected  a  trading-post  and 
a  lew  log  cabins, t  with  the  approbation  of  the  Chickasas. 

[A. D.  17SO.]  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  the  year  1771).  received 
an  accession  of  several  additional  families,  who  advanced  by 
the  same  route  from  the  Ilolston  settlements.  With  this  ac- 
cession to  their  numbers,  the  little  colony  continued  to  hold  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  country  now  comprised  in  Middle 
Tennessee,  until  the  autumn  of  17SO,  when  Colonel  James 
Robertson  led  out  a  colony  of  forty  families,  who  -were  anx- 
ious to  retire  beyond  the  reach  of  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  British  cavalry,  which  had  repeatedly  ravaged  the  re- 
mote western  settlements  of  Xorth  Carolina.  So  long  as  they 
remained  within  striking  distance  of  Tarlton's  troop,  they  were 
allowed  the  only  alternative  ot  submitting  to  the  insolent  rav- 
ages of  the  British  soldiery,  or  of  espousing  the  royal  cause 
airainst  their  friends  and  fellow-citizens. J 

Colonel  Robertson  and  his  colony,  preferring  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  savage  warfare  to  the  ruthless  incursions  of  the 
English,  set  out  for  the  remote  wilderness  upon  the  Io\ver  Cum- 
berland \  alley.  His  location  was  made  not  tar  li'om  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Nashville,  where  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade 
inclosure  for  the  protection  ot  the  colony  from  Indian  hostility. 
This  was  the  beginning  ot  "Robertson's  Station,"  which  be- 
came the  nucleus  ot  the  Cumberland  settlements,  around  which 
were  gathered  the  numerous  emigrants  who  soon  afterward 
advanced  to  this  region. 

Tln<  remote  point  continued  to  be  the  object  oi  adventurers 
for  three  years,  when  the  flood-gates  of  emigration  were  opened 
by  .\orth  Carolina,  in  establishment  of  a  military  land  district 
in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  mean   time,  the   Chen-kees  had  become   impatient  of 
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the  advance  of  the  white  population  upon  the  Holston,  and 
before  the  dose  of  the  year  17SO  they  commenced  active  hos- 
tilities upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  Washington  District. 
To  protect  the  exposed  colonies,  and  to  chastise  the  warlike 
savages,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  North  Carolina,  invaded  the 
Cherokee  country  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  mounted  rifle- 
men, and  spread  consternation  and  desolation  in  his  march. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  cavalry  in  the  character  of  mounted 
riflemen  had  been  employed  successfully  against  the  hostile 
Indians,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  savage  war- 
fare in  the  West.* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1782  that  the  government  of  North 
Carolina  determined  to  establish  a  military  land  district  in  her 
western  territory  for  the  liquidation  of  military  land-scrip  and 
Revolutionary  claims  in  favor  of  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
old  Continental  line.  The  same  year  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  explore  the  country  upon  Cumberland  River,  and 
select  a  suitable  region .  for  the  military  district.  After  due 
exploration,  they  reported  in  favor  of  the  country  south  and 
west  of  the  new  settlements  upon  that  river,  which  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Chickasa  Indians. 

[A.I).  178.'}.]  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  pro- 
vision was  made  lor  the  formal  extension  of  the  state  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  country  in  the  organization  of  a  land  district,  with 
a  land-office,  together  with  a  pre-emption  law  in  favor  of  ac- 
tual settlers.  The  latter  opened  the  way  of  emigration  to  the 
Cumberland  River,  and  was  a  virtual  invitation  to  the  people 
to  advance  to  the  occupancy  of  ibis  valuable  region  of  country. 

To  prevent  collision  wild  the  Chickasa  nation,  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  hold  a  council  with  the  chiefs,  head  men, 
and  warriors  of  ihat  tribe  for  the  amicable  relinquishinent  of 
the  countj-y  designated.  The  Indians  were  assembled  early  in 
the  year  17S.'{,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robertson's  Station,  where  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  In  this  treaty,  the  Chickasas.  for  and 
in  consideration  of  certain  amounts  to  them  paid,  agreed  to 
cede  and  relinquish  to  the  Slate  of  North  Carolina  an  extensive 
region  of  country  extending  nearly  forty  miles  south  ot  the 
Cumberland  River,  to  the  dividing  rid^e  between  the  tributaries 
of  that  river  and  those  of  Due, k  and  Klk  Rivers.  This  cession, 
subsequently  confirmed  by  the  treaty  ot  Hopewell,  in  the  year 

cue  Vv'ii.t'.-rK'UKiiji's  Ai-uurk',-],  vul.  ii..  p   '-'?. 
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1785,  was  formed  into  a  land  district  for  the  entry  and  locu- 
tion of  lands.  Emigrants  immediately  commenced  their  jour- 
neys to  these  western  regions,  which  o  tie  red  many  advantages 
unknown  to  the  country  east  of  the  mountains.  Amomj  them 
were  hundreds  of  oilicers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary 
armies,  and  with  them  came  men  of  talent  and  enterprise. 

[A.D.  1781.]  The  tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1781 
began  to  set  strong  upon  the  Cumberland,  as  well  as  into  Wash- 
ington District.  In  the  latter,  the  population  had  greatlv  in- 
creased, and  settlements  had  extended  until  the  district,  con- 
tained no  less  than  four  counties. 

The  peace  <>f  17s.1}  had  quieted  all  apprehension  on  the  score 
ol  English  depredations  and  partisan  warfare.  The  restless 
population  of  the  Atlantic.  States  were  left  free  to  pursue  their 
own  inclinations  lor  western  adventure  and  exploration.  Xo 
state  in  the  confederacy  possessed  more  of  this  roving  and  ad- 
venturous spirit  than  North  Carolina.  Her  western  regions 
had  been  explored,  and  the  fame  of  their  beauty  and  fertilitv 
were  the  subject  of  every  fireside  conversation,  and  the  object 
of  every  family's  ambition.  The  privations,  the  hardships,  and 
the  dangers  ot  a  frontier  life  to  them  had  all  the  charms  of 
romance  without  its  novelty.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  virgin 
earth  and  primeval  forests  of  the  West  which  perfeetlv  bewil- 
ders the  mind  of  the  emigrant  Ironi  old  and  dense  settlements. 

The  whole  Atlantic  population,  from  Maine  to  ( !eoruria.  was 
convulsed  with  the  tide  of  emigration  settinir  toward  the  ^rcat 
Vallev  of  the  Mississippi.  While  Pennsylvania.  \  irninia.  Ma- 
ryland, and  New  Jersey  were  sending  their  colonies  upon  the 
tributaries  of  the  Monongahela,  the  states  ol  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Southern  Virginia,  were  sendimr  numerous 
colonies  upon  the  waters  of  the  llolston  and  Clinch,  and  even 
to  the  remote  regions  of  Cumberland  lliver  and  to  Kentucky. 

Although  settlements  were  extending  west  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  and  upon  the  lower  portion  ot'  the  Cumber- 
land liiver.  yet  such  bad  been  the  inveterate  hostility  ol  the 
Cherokees  and  (.'reeks,  that  the  southern  tributaries  o!  the  Hoi  - 
ston  were  still  cluellv  in  their  possession. 

]>ut  the  following  year  brought  larire  accessions  of  emigrants 
from  North  Carolina  and  (leoriria  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
south  fork  of  the  llolston.  and  upon  the  Watau-_ra.  The  white 
population  was  rapidly  extending  upon  the  waters  of  the  Noli- 
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chucky  and  Freni'h  Broad,  where  live  years  before  the  Indian 
was  sole  lord  of  the  soil.* 

The  settlements  which  had  been  made  on  the  Cumberland 
Ixiver.  and  which  had  been  slowly  increasing  for  the  last  two 
years,  now  began  to  augment  rapidly.  Nashville,  the  present 
emporium  of  the  .state,  was  first  laid  out  during  this  summer, 
and  received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  gallant  General  Francis 
.\ash,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine.f  Many  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army  were  among  the  emi- 
grants lor  the  Cumberland  settlements  ;  and  these  luid  now  in- 
creased their  population  to  more  than  three  thousand  souls. 
Still  they  were  citizens  of  Xorth  Carolina,  subject  to  her  laws 
and  amenable  to  her  authority;  although,  like  their  neighbors, 
the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  they  were  removed  nearly  live  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  state  capital.  Unprotected  by  the  troops  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States,  they  were  compelled  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  themselves  against  the  united  attacks  of  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  17N5.]  The  same  inconveniences  which  induced 
the  separation  of  Kentucky  operated  with  equal  force  in  the 
western  settlements  of  \orth  Carolina.  These  inconvenien- 
ces multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  oi  population,  and 
all  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  they  would  be  obviated. 
There  were  many  of  the  first  men  in  Xorth  Carolina  who 
had  removed  to  the  western  country,  and  who  were  ambitious 
of  political  distinction  in  becoming  the  founders  of  a  new 
state.  The  question  of  separation  began  to  be  examined  in 
all  its  bearings,  not  onlv  in  the  western  settlements,  but  in  the 
capital  of  A'orth  Carolina.  The  Legislature,  willing  to  ex- 
tend relief  to  the  western  people,  proposed  to  cede,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  years,  all  the  western  territory  to  the  i'Yderal 
government,  lor  the  purpose  oi  l<>rmmg  an  independent  state. 
L  n til  such  time,  it  was  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Xorth 
Carolina.  Hut  the  people,  dissatisfied  with  the  remote  period 
designated  lor  their  separation,  and  the  difficulties  in  calling 
out  and  controlling  their  militia  in  sudden  emergencies,  to 
which  their  situation  m  an  Indian  country  exposed  them,  pro- 
(>">ed  to  dispense  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Xorth  Carolina  with- 
turther  delav.  A  convention  was  called,  consist  ing  °i  dele- 
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crates  from  each  of  the  western  counties.     The  convention  met, 

o 

and  enacted  sundry  regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the 
western  settlements.  Among  these  were  the  following:  that 
all  laws  of  Xorth  Carolina,  coinpatlhle  with  the  condition  of 
the  new  settlements,  should  remain  in  lon-e:  that  a  memorial 
should  he  sent  to  Congress  praying  the  speedy  acceptance  of 
the  act  of  cession  by  Xorth  Carolina,  with  authority  to  organ- 
ize an  independent  state  government;  that  the  political  all'airs 
of  the  new  settlements  shall  in  the  mean  time  he  conducted 
through  a  convention  elected  hy  the  people  ;  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

[A.D.  17SU.]  A  second  convention  met  in  Jonesborough, 
composed  of  live  members  irom  each  county.  Commencing 
their  deliberations  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign  people,  they 
formal! v  declared  the  Washington  District  independent  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  and  constituting  the  new  State  of  "Frankland." 
The  new  state  government  was  put  into  operation  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  and  executive  officers.  A  memorial  was 
sent  to  Congress  by  the  delegate,  who  carried  with  him  a  copy  of 
the  new  Constitution.  But  Congress  refused  to  encourage  any 
rebellion  against  the  mother-state,  and  declined  to  recognize 
the  new  government  in  any  manner  whatever.  The  delegate 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  constituents,  and  report  his  fruit- 
less mission. 

The  Stale  of  Xorth  Carolina  asserted  her  jurisdiction,  and 
manifested  a  determination  to  maintain  it  over  any  irregular 
assumption  of  power.  Two  parties.  <  it  course.  s<  }<  >n  sprung  up  : 
one  ior  the  new  government,  and  one  for  the  state  jurisdiction. 
Kadi  authority  persisted  in  maintaining  its  supremacy,  and  col- 
lisions were  unavoidable.  The  "  State  of  Frankland"  contain- 
ed within  its  limits  two  distinct  and  opposing  courts,  each  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction,  and  each  claiming  tor  its  decisions  para- 
mount authority.  In  some  instanees  the  sherill'of  FraniJand, 
with  his  "/(o.w  cmnitntus"  entered  the  court  established  by 
Xorth  Carolina,  and,  having  sei/.ed  the  pa  per s.  turned  the  court 
and  its  ollicers  out  of  doors.  The  power  of  the  mother  state  in 
due  tune  retaliated  the  same  eourtesv  upon  the  courts  of  Frank- 
land. 

Colonel  John  Sevier  had  been  elected  the  first  governor  of 
Frankland.  Soon  alter  his  inauguration  he  came  in  collision 
with  Colonel  Tipton,  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  old  state.  From 
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words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  personal  combat  ensued.  The 
adherents  of  each  principal  "followed  the  example  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  a  general  melee  followed.  But  this  did  not  settle 
principles  or  establish  the  supremacy  of  law. 

The  regular  state  elections  were  held.  The  counties  of 
Washington  District  elected  their  representatives  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina.  Colonel  Tipton  was  one  of  these, 
and  carried  with  him  the  names  of  those  who  were  willing  to 
accept  the  terms  of  cession  by  North  Carolina,  and  to  secede 
from  the  new  state  authority.  The  former  law  proposing  a 
cession  to  the  United  States  was  repealed,  and  the  state  persist- 
ed in  enforcing  her  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  third  convention  of  Frankland  met,  en- 
acted laws,  and  levied  taxes.  They  also  selected  the  eloquent 
William  Cocke.  Ksq.,  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He  was 
permitted  to  address  that  body  on  behalf  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted  condition  of  Frankland.  Engaged  in  a  civil  war  with 
North  Carolina  on  the  one  hand,  and  assailed  again  by  the  war- 
like Cherokees,  their  only  protection,  their  only  hope,  was  in 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.  That  body  readily  interposed  its  in- 
fluence to  restore  harmony  in  this  portion  of  Xorth  Carolina. 
The  authority  of  the  state  was  maintained,  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Frankland  declared  illegal.  An  amnesty  was  rec- 
ommended for  all  past  differences,  and  the  regular  state  au- 
thorities were  soon  after  re-established. 

The  new  government  very  reluctantly  yielded.  The  legis- 
lative conveiitir.n  of  Frankland  met  in  1"S7  for  the  last  time. 
Their  power  was  at  an  end.  and  but  little  was  attempted.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  state  gradually  abandoned  their  leaders, 
and  the  orgam/iujoii  of  their  new  government  wasted  by  de- 
crees, until  it  finally  became  extinct. 

[A.I).  ]7ss.]  Thus  terminated  the  first  attempt  in  the  West 
to  throw  oil  the  allegiance  to  a  parent  state  in  violation  of  law. 
The  authority  of  North  Carolina  havinir  been  established  over 
the  western  counties,  her  jurisdiction  was  also  extended  over 
the  whnle  settlements,  then  spreadiiiLT  rapidly  upon  all  the 
Holslon  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Cumberland  Kiver. 

During  the  year  1  THIS,  the  population  ol  the  Cumberland  set- 
tlements  had  increased  to  more  than  six  thousand  souls,  sparse- 
ly located  within  twentv  miles  of  the  river,  f»r  a  distance  of 
m»re  than  iiftv  miles  alon:_r  the  same. 
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tlovernor  Sevier,  however,  had  been  highly  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities  of  North  Carolina.  His  property  had  been  declared 
confiscated,  and  himself  outlawed.  Colonel  Tipton  had  been  ac- 
tive in  prosecuting  the  state  authority  against  his  late  antago- 
nist, until  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  swayed  by  public, 
opinion,  which  duly  appreciated  his  character  and  services  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  as  we'll  as  in  the  Indian  wars,  in 
which  he  had  lately  distinguished  himself,  resolved,  in  17S9,  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  law,'  and  to  relieve  him  from  all  attainder. 
Soon  after  which.  Colonel  Sevier  was  elected  as  senator  from 
(ireene  county  to  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  and  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  for  the  western  counties. 

[A. I).  1789.]  Since  the  year  17S7,  the  people  of  all  the 
Holston  settlements,  in  common  with  those  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  had  become  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  the  natural  outlet  lor  all  their  surplus 
products.  On  this  subject  they  were  influenced  by  all  the  mo- 
tives, interests,  and  prejudices  which  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  about  the  same  time.  .Muring 
this  period,  Spain  had  viewed  the  rising  Republic  with  jealous 
concern.  Kentucky  was  presumed  by  Spain  to  be  disaffected, 
and  the  ( 'umberland  and  Holston  settlements  were  by  no  means 
contented. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  benevolent  Cov- 
ernor  Miro,  of  Louisiana,  through  Colonel  ,\Vilkinson,  tendered 
to  the  people  of  the  Ho|>ton  and  Cumberland  settlements,  in 
common  with  those  ot'  Kentucky,  the  free  navigation  ot'  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  ot  Spanish  subjects, 
upon  conditions  deemed  advantageous  to  them.  Manv.  lured 
by  the  temptmir  oilers  o!  the  irovernor.  emigrated  to  the,  dis- 
trict ot  \\est,  Florida,  and  became  Spanish  subjects. f 

About  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  ot  cotton  was  partialh 
introduced  upon  the  Cumberland  River:  and  for  several  \cars 
it  constituted  an  article  o|  trade  and  barter  belueen  the  ('um- 
berland settlements  and  those  ot  Kentucky,  under  the  control 
ofColonel  \\  ilkinson's  agents. '"'.', 

Meantime,  the  population  on  all  the  bead  branches  "I  the 
Holston  and  Clinch  Rivers,  as  \\ell  as  on  Cumberland,  coiitin- 
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ued  to  extend  and  to  increase  in  number  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  North  Carolina.  The  Cumberland  settlements,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1789,  had  increased  their  population  to  more 
than  ei^ht  thousand  souls,  and  had  been  erected  into  a  judicial 
district  designated  ''Miro  District."  Washington  District  com- 
prised the  counties  of  Washington,  Carter,  Sullivan,  and(l  reene; 
and  new  settlements  were  extending  upon  the  French  Broad 
and  Nolichucky,  within  the  Indian  territory.  The  aggregate 
population  in  this  district  was  but  little  short  of  thirty  thousand 
persons. 

During  the  advance  of  the  settlements  in  1789,  the  Indians 
on  the  whole  southern  frontier  began  to  manifest  extreme  impa- 
tience of  the  rapid  encroachments  upon  their  territory,  and  dep- 
redations and  murders  upon  the  inhabitants  became  frequent, 
perpetrated  chieily  by  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

[A.D.  1790.]  North  Carolina  had  not  been  averse  to  an 
amicable  and  legal  separation  oi  her  western  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  independent  state.  Early  in  the  year 
1790  the  Legislature  took  measures  for  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object.  Following  the  example  of  Virginia  in  her  relin- 
quishment  of  the  Northwestern  Territory,  the  Legislature  pro- 
posed to  cede  to  the  Federal  government  all  the  western  ter- 
ritory, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  in  the  same  a  territorial 
form  of  government,  preparatory  to  an  independent  state  gov- 
ernment, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  July, 
1787.  In  April,  Congress  acceded  to  the  proposed  cession,  and 
the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  North  Carolina  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  ceded  country,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  INIay  'JOth, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  I'nited  States,  under  the 
name  of  ihe  "Southwestern  Territory,"  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ordinance  of  17S7,  excepting  the  clause  which 
prohibits  slaverv. ' 

The  territorial  uroveniment  was  organi/ed  agreeably  to  the 
first  -jrade  provided  bv  the  ordinance  of  17*7.  with  a  legisla- 
tive assemblv  elected  hy  the  people,  and  a  legislative  council 
nominated  by  the  Assembly,  and  appointed  by  the  president. 
The  two  houses,  thus  constituted,  elected  the  delegate  to  Con- 
irress.  with  the  riirht  of  speakinir,  but  not  of  v<  >fiir_r.  in  ihe  1  loii-:e 
"1  Representatives.  The  tirst  territorial  irovernor  v\as  \\jll- 

.-    ••  '  iitiji.  ix.  nl  lliis  i     >k,  '   l.xt>  nsion  of tlit;  I'iiM  \\"hlb:  H>  U..  mrUs      Air. 
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Jam  Blount,  who  was  also  superintendent  of  Indian  a  Hairs, 
which  station  lie  continued  to  fill  until  the  territory  passed 
through  its  dependent  grades  to  the  rank  of  an  independent 

state. 

The  census  of  17!)0  gave  to  Washington  District  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-six  thousand  souls,  including  three  thousand  live 
hundred  slaves;  at  the  same  time,  the  settlements  on  Cumber- 
land River  contained  an  aggregate  of  nearly  ten  thousand  souls. 

To  protect  the  frontier  people  Irom  Indian  attacks,  a  mili- 
tary post  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  the  "South- 
west Point,"  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Clinch  and  llolston  Rivers,  then  within  the  Indian  country. 

During  the  same  year,  the  territorial  government  \vent  fully 
into  operation,  and  the  present  site  of  Knoxville  was  selected  as 
the  future  seat  of  government,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  In- 
dian boundary.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  publication  of 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  Southwestern  Territory,  and  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Knoxville  Gaxette"  was  issued  on  the  f>th  of 
November,  17JM). 

To  secure  the  people  of  the  territory  from  Indian  hostility, 
the  Federal  government  took  immediate  measures  for  concili- 
ating the  rising  spirit  of  resistance  which  had  been  manifested 
by  portions  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  (lovernor 
Blount,  as  superintendent  of  Indian  allairs.  commenced  a.  series 
"t  treaties  and  negotiations  with  diflerent  portions  of  the  Cher- 
"kee  and  ('reek  nations  for  the  peaceable  sale  and  relinquish- 
inent  of'  lands  occupied  by  the  settlements,  and  for  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Indians. 
These  negotiations  continued  at  different  points  alon^r  the  ex- 
posed border  until  the  close  of  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  170f.]      I'v  this   means  the  IVderal  LTovernment  sue- 


stra;n  the  depredations  and  murders  \\hidi  were  fretpieiitlv 
eommitted  by  small  parties  of  hostile  Indians  upon  the  ex- 
jiosed  colonies.'  Hence,  not  withstanding  the  I'Vileral  irovern- 

*  Ti..'   ful!i)win_' is  a  <-:it-i!n-'i!i' i.f  tiif  h..-ii'itii  -•  ,  f  ;!..•  \v;i!-  iii.rlii'.s  iluriiu  (lio  va; 
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ment  had  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  nations,  a  partisan  warfare 
sprung  up  along  the  whole  frontier  between  disorderly  individ- 
uals and  detached  parties  from  both  Indian  nations  ;  and  al- 
though the  Federal  authorities  forbore  to  plunge  the  countrv 

O  1  <  . 

into  a  general  Indian  war,  it  was  unable  entirely  to  restrain 
the  voluntary  expeditions  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  1792.]  The  following  year  opened  with  a  continua- 
tion of  hostile  incursions  and  murders  by  small  parties  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  along  the  whole  line  of  border  settlements  in 
both  Washington  and  Miro  Districts.* 

Yet  Governor  Blount  had  not  remitted  his  efforts  to  concili- 
ate the  savages  and  to  restrain  the  unlawful  aggression  of  the 
whites  upon  the  Indian  territory.  The  warriors  of  both  na- 
tions were  gradually  preparing  for  a  regular  invasion  and 
destruction  of  the  white  settlements,  especially,  those  on  the 

nary,  nrar  Papon's  Creek.  In  February,  <me  man  was  killed  and  another  wounded 
near  Uledsoe'l  Lick.  In  March,  several  murders  were  committed  by  Indians.  On  the 
first  of  April.  Churl. -s  Hiekman  was  killed  by  them  on  Duck  Hiver.  On  the  v;:,tli  of 
May.  (Jeon-'e  Wilson  was  killed  on  the  Lrreat  road  nenr  Station  Creek.  'J'\vo  days 
afterward,  .lohn  Nicherson  was  killed  near  Smith's  Fork.  During  the  month  of  June, 
four  men  were  killed  by  Creeks  not,  far  from  Nashville.  In  July,  three  men  were  killed 
by  Cherokees  ;  one  of  these  was  killed  within  eiL-ht  miles  of  .Sunnier  Court-house,  and 
one  on  the  "  new  tract:"  across  CumlH.riitlld  Mountain.  One  man  was  killed  in  August, 
one  in  November,  and  one  in  December. 

""  The  following  catalogue  comprises  the  principal  murders  ami  depredations  commit 
ted  in  Miro  District  durinir  the  year  17!t-J,  viz.: 

On  the  7th  of  January,  a  Cherokee  chief  and  party  advanced  into  the  .settlements  and 
raptured  two  boats  descending  the  Cumberland  River,  killing  John  Curtis,  and  three 
yotiir;  men  named  Soviers.  On  the  1  1th.  they  killed  a  man  near  Clarksville.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  tour  persons  were  killed  on  the  Chickas;i  trace.  On  the  -j.Mli,  a 
party  of  Creeks  penetrated  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville,  killed  Mr.  Thompson  and 
two  of  his  si.ns.  and  carried  his  wife  and  two  other  sons  away  captive.  On  the  ,">th  of 
March,  a  parU  of  twenH  -live  Indians  attack, •(!  "  Hrown's  Station."  and  killed  four  In. vs. 
onh  six  miles  from  Nashville.  The  next  day  th-y  burned  all  the  out-buildin-s  at 
"  Denham's  Station."  I)urin-_'  the  next  e: -.-hteen  days,  live  persons  were  killed  and 
three  taken  prisoners  by  the  Cherokee*  not  far  from  Nashville.  On  the  U-lth  ol  March, 
(ieii'-ral  .lames  Mnbi-rtson  and  two  other  men  were  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  ,-th 
of  April,  the  I'amih  of  Ueii'iamin  Williams,  consistm:.'  of  eiu-ht  persons,  were  killed 
by  them.  On.'  man  was  kiih'd  on  the  -th,  and  another  on  the  -j;id  (,f  June.  On  th- 
'J-ith.  a  party  of  Creek.  Shaw  anese.  and  Clierokees,  attacked  and  captured  '•  /eider's 
Station,"  where  live  persons  \\ere  killed,  four  v.  minded,  anil  twelve'  taken  prisi  in  '- 
I-'rom  this  time  until  the  laM  of  July,  six  men  were,  killed  and  several  more  wounded 
in  ditl'.-r.-nt  portions  of  the  Cumberland  settlements.  J)urin_-  this  time,  about  two 
hundred  horses  had  been  stolen  li'om  b"th  districts  by  Indians.  Dunn.-  the  >-ani> 
from  January  to  D'-eemher,  sixteen  persons,  includinu'  men,  women,  and  c-hi! 
d  -  ,,  had  In  en  killed  in  the  District  of  Washington,  about  Clinch  Mountain  an 

•;.    of  the    present    town   of    lioL-ersville.     Tin'   whole    number  ol    persons    •     ' 
:•    Land   missj.ii;   in  b  'th  districts  o!  Hast   and   \\'.-st   Tennessee,  was   about  one. 
.  ;  -n.d  twenty,  neaviy  all  of  whom  were  scalped  nnd  otherwise  man 
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Cumberland,  prompted   and  supplied,  as  was  subsequently  as- 
certained, by  Spanish  emissaries  from  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  (lovernor  Blount  had  concluded  a  treaty 
ol  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Cherokees  at  Coyatee,  where 
he  distributed  a  large  amount  of  goods  and  blankets.  On  the 
26th,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Cherokees  at  Kstanaula, 
where  the  chiefs  and  warriors  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
use  their  utmost  efforts  to  restrain  their  young  men  from  acts 
of  hostility.  On  the  10th  of  August,  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  was  concluded  with  the  Chickasas  and  Choctas.  near 
\ash\ille.  accompanied  with  a  distribution  ol  a  large  amount 
ol  goods,  and  presents  to  the  chiefs.  ( >n  the  31st  of  October, 
a  similar  treaty  was  concluded  with  a  portion  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, near  the  site  of  Knoxville,  <>n  the  Holston.' 

Notwithstanding  these  negotiations,  and  the  earnest  efforts  to 
allay  all  hostile  feeling  in  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations,  they 
produced  no  other  effect  than  to  prevent  an  open  and  general 
war  against  all  the  settlements  in  the  Southwestern  Territory. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  a  large  Indian  trail  was  discovered 
within  lour  miles  of  Buchanan's  Station.  The  same  day  a 
party  ol  twenty-four  Indians  advanced  to  Fletcher's  Lick,  eight 
miles  southeast  of  Xash ville,  and  near  the  new  wilderness  road 
Irom  Knoxville.  (hi  the  llth  of  September,  (lovernor  Hlount. 
greatly  apprehended  a  descent  upon  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments by  a  large  body  of  Indians  which  had  been  discovered 
upon  their  march  in  that  direction.  (  >n  the  3()th  ot  September, 
Buchanan's  Station,  within  lour  miles  <>t  Nashville,  was  at- 
tacked by  lour  hundred  Indians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
by  the  garrison.  On  the  2d  of  October,  (!o venior  Blounl  wrote 
in  the  Secretary  of  War  that  "about  live  hundred  ('reeks, 

River  on    their 
hey  were  re-en- 
cri  issing-place. 
>w  \icojack." 

Dirties  of  Indians  had  been  well  supp 
>y  the  Spanish  agents  fn  'in  Fl-  >i 
lad    been    urged    to    exterminate    tin 
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Holston  to  Cumberland.*  The  scalping  parlies  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  (he  settlements,  and  no  place  beyond  the  stockade 
inclosures  was  deemed  secure  from  the  nocturnal  inroads  of  the 
savage  foe. 

Those  on  Cumberland  River  had  gradually  extended  du- 
ring the  year  179'J,  until  they  were  distributed  along  the 
Cumberland  River  on  both  sides  for  i\  distance  of  eighty-live 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  general  width  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  north  to  south.  Such  was  their  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Blount's  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
179t2.f  The  country  occupied  by  them  was  a  fertile  and  beau- 

*  The  following  catalogue  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
savages  in  the  Southwestern  Territory  durinir  the  year  17:':i,  \{-/..: 

In  Mini  ])istrirt,  Colonel  Hudi  Tinnan  was  badly  wounded  by  Indians  on  the  liith 
of  January,  near  Clarksburg,  on  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  River.  On  the  1,-th. 
Major  .Shelby,  .lames  Harris,  and  a  ne-ro  were  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Lied  Hiver,  not 
far  from  Clarksvillo.  Several  horses  Were  stolen  in  the  same  vicinity.  On  the  li'th, 
two  boys  in  a  canoe,  near  Clarksvillr.  were  tired  upon  bv  Indians.  On  the  •..'-.!  d,  l\v> 
men  were  killed  on  the  trace  leading  from  Cumberland  River  to  Kentucky,  and  several 
horses  were  stolen.  On  the  -JHh.  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  a  salt  boat  in  Cumber- 
land River,  killing  four  nun  and  wounding  two.  About  the  same  time,  they  attacked  a 
jiiroLTiie  nianned  by  Frenchmen,  and  killed  three  of  them.  On  the  vli^th.  two  men  were 
shut  by  Indians  on  tin.-  north  side  of  Cumberland  Hiver,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  month  of  February  these  ho>tilo  operations  continued.  On  the  17th.  two  ne- 
groes and  a  son  of  Colonel  Bledsoo  we're  killed,  and  one  noL'ro  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians.  On  the  ~'-d,  two  boys,  sons  of  Colonel  Sanders,  were  killed  and  scalped.  On 
the  '-Mill.  Captain  Samuel  Hays  was  killed  near  a  neighbor's  house.  Several  horses 
were  stolen  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville. 

in  March  murders  were  less  frequent  in  this  district.  On  the  Hth,  two  brothers, 
named  Nelson,  were  killed  by  the  Cherokees.  On  the  1-th,  two  youiiLT  men,  named 
Clements,  were  killed  and  scalped  in  the  settlements  east  of  the  Cumberland  Mount 
ains. 

In  April.  Miro  District,  sutleivd  severely.  On  the  !>th  day,  Colonel  lUedsoe  was  kill 
ed  in  his  own  ti.dd  by  a  party  of  twenty  Indians,  and  his  premises  plundered.  (  >n  the 
llth,  two  men  were  killed  near  Simcoe  Creek.  On  the  1  Ith.  two  oth"rs  were  killed 
near  (Jeneral  Rutherford's.  On  the  1-th.  Captain  Bonton  and  two  other  men  were 
killed  on  Cumberland,  near  Chirksville;  and  soon  after,  two  others  were  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  Indians.  On  the  'J'lth.  a  hir.-e  party  of  Indians  attacked  (ireeniield 
Station,  but  were  repulsed. 

The  next  Indian  murder  was  that  of  John  Hacker,  on  the  :;nth  of  May.  near  Drake's 
Creek. 

(  )n  the  '.M  of  June.  James  Stecle  nnd  his  daughter  were  killed.  On  the  4th,  three 
men  were  killed  nnd  two  wounded  on  the  Kentucky  road  to  Bii,' Hone.  On  the  -'L'th, 
Joseph  Heaton  was  kill.-d  near  Heaton's  Lick. 

On  fh-'  first  of  July,  thr>-o  men.  nameil  C:i>tlemnn.  were  killed,  and  one  was  wound 
r-d.at  "  Hnye's  Station."  On  the  l.",ih.  a  man  was  killed  near  Nashville,  and  another 
i-n  the  K'th.  at,  Johnston's  I.ick. 

M       h  rs  were  frequent   in  August.      On  the  first.  Sanriel  Miller  was  killed  at  "Jos. 
lin's  Station."  near  Cumberlrind   Hiver.      On   the   -Jlst.  the  \Viilow  Bak.-r    and    : 
famil\    'I   children   Wen:    killed,  only    two   escaping.      On   the    'J-Jd.  Mr-.  Wrlls  and  a 
fainilv   of  cl  ildren  were  killed.— See  Auif.'riciui  State  1'ap.  rs,  1  '  ;     I' 

t  idem.,  p.  •!::,:;. 
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tiful  region,  diversified  with  deep  valleys  and  towering  cliffs. 
intersected  and  watered  by  numerous  deep,  transparent  streams 
flowing  through  lofty  forests  and  verdant  plains.  Many  had 
advanced  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ceded  territory,  and  were 
encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands  upon  the  northern  tributa- 
ries of  Duck  River,  when  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  in  17!W  compelled  them  to  retire  and  abandon 
their  unlawful  habitations. 

Before  the  close  of  summer  the  savages  had  begun  to  make 
formidable  demonstrations  against  the  whole  extent  of  the 
white  settlements,  and  the  militia  were  necessarily  called  into 
service,  for  the  general  defense.  In  the  eastern  district  the 
military  operations  were  confided  to  Brigadier-general  Sevier. 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  the  West.  Bold,  active,  and 
persevering,  he  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  cheerfully  rallied  under  his  command  at  the  first 
summons.  In  East  Tennessee  he  was  the  bulwark  of  defense 
against  savage  invasion.  Such  was  his  energy  and  skill  in 
conducting  the  Indian  wars,  that  Governor  Blount  declared  in 
one  of'  his  dispatches  that  '•  his  name  carries  more  terror  to  the 
Cherokees  than  an  additional  reiriment  would  have  done."' 

The  principal  commander  in  the  District  of  Miro  was  Gen- 
eral William  Robertson.  Although  he  conducted  the  defenses 
with  great  skill  and  prudence,  yet  such  was  the  cautious  and 
secret  movements  of  the  savages  that  they  never  could  be  en- 
countered in  force  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Thev  studiously 
avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  restricted  their  operations 
to  harassing  the  settlements  bv  frequent  incursions  <>\  small  war 
parlies,  which  could  evade  anv  large  force  sent  against  them. 

The  most  formidable  demonstration  by  the  savages  during 
this  year  was  made  by  the  Cherokees  on  the  'Jath  of'  Septem- 
ber, when  a  large  body  of  warriors,  estimated  at  one  thousand, 
advanced  toward  Knoxville  bv  night,  passing  within  seven 
mile<  o|  (  ieueral  Sevier's  camp  of  tour  hundred  men  :  but,  after 
committing  several  murders  and  other  outrages  upon  detense- 
less  families,  they  retired  without  any  attempted  collision  with 
his  troops.j 

The  success  1'u  I  operations  of  General  Wayne  upon  the  north- 
we^tern  frontier  evident!}  exerted  a  restraining  influence  upon 
the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  in  the  South.  From  this  time  their 

*   Flint's  Hist,  and  Gui^.,  v...l.  ii     r    -Id.  f  AMI.T.  State  PUJ..TS.  vol.  i,  ;>,  >>'•' 
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hostilities  began  to  cease,  and  during  the  next  year  they  made 
overtures  lor  the  establishment  of  peace  and  amity  by  formal 
treaties. 

[A. I).  1?'.M.]  Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees.  the  settlements  continued  to  extend, 
and  the  population  had  steadily  increased  in  numbers,  from 
the  continual  arrivals  of  immigrants,  not  only  from  North  Car- 
olina, but  also  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
During  the  past  year,  the  people  became  impatient  of  their 
dependent  form  of  government,  and  the  grand  jury  at  Knox- 
ville.  in  the  month  of  November,  adopted  an  address  to  the 
governor,  claiming  a  more  independent  form  of  government, 
as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  since  the  territory  con- 
tained more  than  the  requisite  number  of  "live  thousand  free 
white  males."  In  December  following,  the  governor  issued 
his  proclamation  for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as 
provided  by  law.  The  Legislature,  duly  constituted,  convened 
at  Knoxville  in  February,  171)1.  Much  of  the  session  was  oc- 
cupied in  providing  for  the  opening  of  roads  and  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  from  Indian  hostilities. 

[A.D.  17!);").]  According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  terri- 
torial Legislature,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  in 
1795  was  77,2(52  persons  ;  ot  whom  (jt>,-llK)  \vere  whiles,  the 
remainder  slaves  and  colored  persons.  This  amount  of  popu- 
lation, under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  17<S7.  entitled 
the  people  to  an  independent  state  government,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Congress  for  authority  to  frame  and  adopt  a 
state  constitution. 

[A.I).  17!M>.]  The  convention  authorized  assembled  at 
Knoxville  on  the  llth  of  January.  17!M>,  and  alter  a  session  of 
four  weeks  a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  which  having 
been  approved  by  Coir_rress,  the  new  state  was  on  the  first  of 
June  admitted  into  the  Federal  I'nion  as  the  "State  ot' Ten- 
nessee." ' 

The  new  Constitution,  m  its  general  features,  was  more 
Democratic  than  that  o)  ihe  parent  state,  and  imposed  Icw- 
er  restraints  not  absolutely  necessary  l»r  iro<  xl  government. 
In  its  provisions  it  illustrates  the  principle  established  b\  ,-«|j 
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form  tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  render  government  more 
and  more  the  instrument  of  the  popular  will. 

From  the  adoption  ot  the  state  government  until  the  year 
1810.  the  advance  oi  population,  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures was  unprecedented  in  the  \Vest.  Tennessee,  abound- 
ing in  fertile  lands  and  rich  mineral  resources,  and  possessing 
a  genial  climate  and  an  enterprising  population,  has  been  sur- 
passed by  no  state  in  the  rapid  development  of  her  natural  re- 
sources, and  in  the  patriotic,  chivalrv  of  her  citi/ens. 

The  increase  of  her  population  continued  to  extend  her  set- 
tlements westward  into  the  Valley  of  the  (.'umberland  and  upon 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tennessee  River.  Four  years  after  the 
establishment  of  state  government,  the  population  had  increas- 
ed to  105,002  souls,  including  13,5bl  slaves  and  colored  per- 
sons. Ten  years  afterward  the  census  of  1810  gave  the  whole 
population  at  201,727  souls,  including  11, f>3o  slaves  and  color- 
ed persons. 

[A.D.  1820.]  In  ten  vears  more  this  number  had  almost 
doubled,  and  the  census  of  18t>0  gave  an  entire  population  of 
420,813  souls,  including  80.107  slaves  and  colored  persons. 
The  ratio  of  increase  for  the  next,  ten  years  was  almost  as 
great.  The  census  of  1830  gave  the  inhabitants  at  (5sl,U()3 
souls,  including  111, (503  slaves  and  lf>.~>f>  colored  persons.' 

\  et  the  whole  ot  the  present  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
as  late  as  181(5.  was  an  Indian  wilderness,  in  the  undisputed 
occupancy  of  the  native  savages.  I'ntil  that  year,  the  ('hick- 
asa nation  occupied  the  whole  western  portion  of  Tennes- 
see, as  far  eastward  as  the  Tennessee  River,  and  northward 
to  the  southern  boundary  ot  Kentucky.  The  rapid  advance 
oi  the  civilized  population  made  it  requisite  that  the  Indian 
tribes  should  occupy  more  circumscribed  limits:  and  thcv  re- 
tired within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Indian  territorv  provided  lor  them  west  "i  the  present 
State  i  >f  A  rkansas. 

It  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  is  1(5.  that  ( ieiierai  Andrew 
Jack-on,  with  David  Meriwether  and  Jesse  Franklin,  con- 
cluded a  treat  v  wit  h  the  ( 'hickasas,  alter  a  protracted  negotia- 
tion in  a  general  council  ot  the  nation.  1!\  \\n>  treatv.  the 
('hickasa  nation,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  ceded  to  the 
I'nited  States  large  hodies  of' land  lying  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
¥  Mitchell's  W.irl.l,  p.  -JUi. 
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Tennessee  River,  \vest  of  the  Muscle  Shoals,  partly  in  Ala- 
bama, and  partly  within  the  present  State  <>t  Mississippi. 

This  treaty  extinguished  the  Indian  title  tit  a  large  portion 
of  country,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  egress  of  the  redundant 
population.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  ,'j()th 
day  of  December  following,  and  soon  alter,  the  lands  were 'sur- 
veyed for  market.  This  was  the  first  advance  of  the  whites 
into  the  Chickasa  country  alter  the  Creek  war. 

The  second  relinquishment  of  lands  by  the  Chickasas  in  Ten- 
nessee was  two  years  afterward.  In  this  case,  negotiations 
were  conducted  by  General  Andrew  Jackson  and  Colonel  Isaac 
Shelby,  of  Kentucky  ;  and  the  treaty  was  finally  concluded  and 
signed  on  the  IDth  day  of  October.  1818,  and  ratified  by  the 
Senate  on  the  7th  of  January  following, 

By  this  treaty  the  Chickasa  nation  cede  and  relinquish  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  in  the  western  part  of  Tennessee 
north  of  latitude  .'3-V  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chick- 
asas soon  afterward  commenced  their  gradual  removal  from 
the  ceiled  territory.  Some  retired  across  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Indian  territory  west  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas; 
others  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  nation  in  JNorlh  Mississippi, 
where  they  remained  until  the  treaty  of  Pontatoc,  sixteen  years 
afterward. 

The  first  white  immigrants  advanced  into  the  country  early 
in  the  year  is-jo,  and  extended  down  the  tributaries  of  the 
Obian.  Forked  Deer.  Hatch}',  and  Wolf  River,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Among  the  first  settlements  upon  the  Chickasa  IJlutls 
was  one  by  John  Overtoil,  tor  himself  and  companv.  near  the 
old  Fort  Pickering,  below  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River.  The  site 
of  a  town  was  laid  oil'  in  the  month  of  Mas',  and  called  .Mem- 
phi-.'  which  received  its  first  inhabitants  the  following  year. 

[A.D.  IN-J'J.]  Emigration  from  Fast  and  Middle  Tennessee 
began  to  advance  into  nil  the  late  Chickasa  cession,  and  the 
jurisdiction  o|  ihe  state  was  annually  extended  over  new  coun- 
ties successively  erected  and  organized  by  the  Legislature. 
Settlements  continued  to  multiply  in  all  the  fine  cotton  lands 
upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Ilatchy  ami  Wolf  Rivers,  until  the 
year  1S80.  when  the  entire  population  ol  the  Western  District, 
according  to  the  census  of  thai  year,  was  !»  1.7D-J  souls,  including 
•Jti.'J'J  1  slaves,  distributed  over  fourteen  counties.  Such  had 
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been  the  tide  of  emigration  in  ten  years  into  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

[A.D.  18-10.]  The  population,  wealth,  and  resources  of  Ten- 
nessee, continued  to  increase  almost  in  an  equal  ratio  tor  the 
next  ten  years.  The  Indian  claim  havinir  heen  extinguished 
to  the  entire  territory  within  the  state,  and  the  whole  Indian 
population  removed  from  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
frontier,  the  energies  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  were  untram- 
ineled.  and  their  wealth,  resources,  and  agricultural  enterprise 
even  outstripped  their  prolific,  population. 

The  census  of  18-K)  gave  the  aggregate  inhabitants  at 
8-J9.-J10  souls,  including  183,0-3!)  slaves  and  colored  people 
The  Western  District  alone  contained  a  population  of  ]{)',]. 2  11 
persons,  comprised  in  eighteen  organized  counties.  The  ad- 
mirable agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the  state  had 
been  greatly  developed,  and  it  had  become  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  great  cotton  region  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Memphis,  the  emporium  of  Western  Tennessee,  had  received 
the  impress  of  Tennessee  enterprise,  and  was  already  the  third 
commercial  city  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  great  cotton 
mart  for  West  Tennessee  and  Xorth  Mississippi.  Its  popula- 
tion in  1810  was  nearly  tour  thousand  inhabitants:  but  such 
was  the  enterprise  awakened  in  181-j.  that  the  commerce  ami 
population  of  the  city  had  more  than  doubled  before  the  year 
18  Id.  when  it  had  also  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a  naval 
deput  tor  the  (United  States. 

[A.D.  IMtJ.]  Tennessee,  not  inaptly,  has  been  called  the 
mother  of  states.  From  the  bosom  of  this  state  have  issued 
more  colonies  for  the  peopling  ot  the  great  \  alley  of  the  Mis- 
sis<ippi  than  from  any  one  state  in  the  American  I'nion.'  Her 
emigrant  eiti/ens  have  tormed  a  very  important  portion  of  the 
population  of  Alabama,  of  the  northern  half  of  Mississippi,  and 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

INDIAN"    WARS    AND    .MILITARY    OPERATIONS    I5Y    TIIK    t'.MTr.D    STATK.S 

NORTH  OF  TIIK  OHIO  HIYUK. — A.D.  17N7  TO  17!)f>. 

Aryuiiifiil. — Unsettled  State  of  the  Indian  Tribes  from  17,J1  to  17!»0. — Extent  of  In. linn 
Depredation  and  Murders  up  to  171)0. — General  H;inn;ir  |ire[iiires  to  invade  tin:  In- 
dian Country.- — Advances  to  the  Mauinee. — Is  defeated  in  two  Engagements,  lie- 
treats  to  l''ort  Washington. — Indian  Hostilities  renewed. — (ieneral  Scott  inarches  an 
Expedition  against  the  \Vahasli  Towns. — Colonel  Wilkinson  leads  another  iiL-iiinst 
the  Towns  on  Eul  River  and  Tippecanoo.— General  St.  Clair  prepares  to  invade  the 
Mauinee  Country. — Marches  toward  tin:  St.  Mary's. — Meets  with  a  disastrous  Defeat. 
— Terrible  Onset  of  the  Savages. — Their  Number  ami  Allies. — The  Remnant  of  the 
Army  arrives  at  Fort  Washington. — Colonel  Wilkinson  commands  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington.—He  proceeds  from  Fort  Jefferson  to  the  Scene  of  the  Defeat.— <  >vertures  of 
Peace  tendered  to  the  Indians  in  179-J. — The  Federal  Government  authorize  a  strong 
Force  torthe  Humiliation  of  the  Savages. — General  Wayne  Commander  in-chief. — 
Indians  continue  their  hostile  Demonstrations. —  Kxcited  by  British  Emissaries. — - 
General  Wayne  concentrates  his  Forces  at  Fort  Greenville. — The  advanced  I'osts 
harassed  by  Indians. — Plan  of  Encampment  at  Greenville. —  Lord  Dorchester.  —Pres- 
ident Wa.-liin^tun's  Views  of  Indian  Tactics.— Fort  Recovery  built. — Is  attacked  by 
Indians  in  IV.i.'i.  —  (ieneral  Scott,  arrives  with  the  UK  united  Riflemen.— General  Way  no 
takes  up  the  Line  of  March  for  the  Mauinee.—  "  Fort  Defiance''  commenced.  ''  Fort 
Deposit"  at  the  Head  of  the  R  apids.—  Force  concentrated  nt  this  Point.- liattle  of 
the  Miami.  AiiL'iixt  'JDth,  17:11.-  l.'tter  Defeat  of  the  Savages. -  -The  Army  returns  to 
Fort  Defiance,  which  is  strongly  fortified. —  Army  advances  to  Miami  Villages.  Fort 
Wayne,  erected. — Army  retires  to  Winter-quarters  at  Greenville. — Indians  sue  for 
Peace. 

[A.D.  17<S7.]  ALTHOUGH  the  northwestern  Indians  had  re- 
sumed hostilities  against  the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky, 
and  those  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
as  early  as  17N9,  the  Federal  irovernment  had  taken  no  ac- 
tive measures  to  enforce  peace  and  the  ohservance  ol  their 
re<vnt  treaties  entered  into  at  the  (Ireat  Miami  and  at  Fort 
Harmar.  The  Federal  executive  studiously  abstained  from 
anv  military  operations  against,  the  hostile  savages,  vainlv  re- 
iving u|ion  the  surreys  ol  negotiation  ;md  ireatv.  from  which 
they  disdainfully  retired.  Partisan  expeditions  from  Kentucky 
and  other  portions  ot  the  exposed  settlements,  tor  the  defense 
ot  the  (  )hio  trout  ie  r.  \\  ei  e  the  on  I  v  defensive  measures  adopted, 
and  they  were  undertaken  a-t  individual  expense,  and  sustained 
hy  individual  enterprise,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Fed- 
eral '_TO\  -eminent. 

The  extent  and  nature  ot  the  hostile  operations  o|  the  sava- 
Lres  iiLTainst  the  frontier  people,  and  the  emi'_rrant<  upon  the 
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Ohio  River,  have  been  enumerated  in  another  place,  to  which 
the  reader  is  Veferred/ 

[A.I).  171)0.]  To  such  an  extent  had  these  hostilities  and 
depredations  been  carried  in  the  sprinir  of  1790.  that  in  a  com- 
munication from  Jud.ire  Harry  Inms  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  July  7th.  he  states  that,  to  his  knowledge,  about  fifteen 
hundred  persons  had  been  killed  or  captured  by  the  Indians 
on  and  near  the  Ohio  since  the  peace  of  17s.'{.  The  number 
of  horses  seized  or  stolen  from  the  new  settlements  and  from 
emigrants  durinir  that  time  was  estimated  at  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand,  besides  household  furniture  and  other  prop- 
erty taken  or  destroyed  to  the  value  of' fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
or  about  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  length,  all  overtures  and  efforts  at  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  L'overnment  havinir  been  rejected  by  the  savages, 
the  president  determined  to  organize  a  stronir  military  force 
lor  the  invasion  of'  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  towns  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  and  Maumee 
Rivers.  Orders  were  accordingly  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  General  Ilarmar  on  the  7th  of'  June.  17!)(>.  to  plan,  in 
conjunction  with  Governor  St.  (.'lair,  a  vigorous  expedition 
airainst  the  Indians  of  the  Maumee.  The  irovernor  was  au- 
thorized to  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteers  oj'  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  troops. 
Agreeably  to  this  authority,  a  requisition  was  made  bv  Governor 
St.  ('lair  upon  the  western  counties  of  these  states,  as  lollows  : 
From  the  counties  of  Washington.  Fay ette,  ^  estmoreland.  and 
Alleirhany,  in  Pennsylvania,  live  hundred  men.  to  rende/voiis 
at  M'Mahon's  ('reck,  four  miles  below  Whee!nr_r.  on  ihe  yd  of 
September;  from  the  l)i.-trici  oj  Kentucky,  embracing  the 
counties  of  .\el>on,  Lincoln,  and  Jeilerson.  three  hundred  men. 
to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Steuben.  near  "  the.  Falls."  on  the  ]-jth 
oj  September  :  and  from  the  counties  ol  Madison.  Mercer 
ette.  (joiirbon.  \\oodtord.  and  Mason,  seven  hundred  m 
rendezvous  at  Fort.  Washington  on  the  l.lth  oj  Septeinbi 

On  the  •-'7th  of  September  the  advanced  detachments 
in  m<»tion,  and  on  the  yuth  the  hue  oi  march  was  taken 
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Little  Miami  and  Mad  Rivers,  where  the  villages  had  heen  de- 
serted by  the  enemy.  Thence  the  march  was  directed  west- 
ward, crossing  the  Great  Miami  at  Piqua,  a  lew  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Loramie's  C'reek.  Here  the  first  three  Indians 
were  seen,  and  they  appeared  to  he  spies  reeonnoitering  the 
loree  and  movements  of  the  army.  A  small  detachment  of 
mounted  men  were  sent  in  pursuit,  who  succeeded  in  capturing 
one;  the  others  escaped.*  This  was  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  observing  their  advance. 

From  Loramie's  Creek  the  march  was  continued  west  of 
north,  and  on  the  west  side  of  that  stream  about  thirty  miles, 
crossing  the  head  stream  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.  The  army 
was  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  principal  town  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  St.  Mary's.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  regular  troops,  and  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-live  volunteers  and  militia. 

Colonel  llardin  and  Major  Paul  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
were  detached  in  advance  with  six  hundred  men,  to  surprise 
and  capture  the  town  at  the  confluence.  On  the  second  day, 
October  Kith,  Colonel  llardin  approached  the  Indian  strong- 
hold, and  found  it  deserted  and  burned  by  the  savages.  The 
only  resistance  made  was  from  some  straggling  Indians,  who 
exchanged  a  few  shots  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  troops. 
This  detachment  remained  four  days  encamped  at  the  village, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Ilarmar  with  the  main  body 
oi  the  army,  during  which  time  no  important  movement  was 
made  against  the  enemy.  The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
making  vigorous  efforts  to  repel  the  invaders.  They  began  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity  ot  the  camp,  and 
everv  foraging  detachment  was  either  cut.  oil"  or  driven  back. 

On  the  'JOth,  Colonel  llardin.  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Kentucky  militia  and  thirty  regulars,  was  detached  to  surprise 
and  destroy  an  Indian  town  on  the  St.  Mary's,  six  miles  above 
the  confluence.  This  detachment  marched  without  interrup- 
tion until  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town,  when  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  several  hundred  Indians  in 
ambuscade,  concealed  by  the  high  grass  and  brushwood  on 
each  side  of  the  path  in  the  margin  of  the  prairie.  The  march- 
ing column  was  suddenlv  assailed  by  a  destructive  lire  Ironi 
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the  concealed  enemy,  and,  being  thrown  into  confusion,  the 
militia  tied  precipitately.  The  regulars  maintained  their  posi- 
tion  \vitli  the  utmost  courage,  defending  themselves  with  the 
bayonet  as  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  the  tomahawk, 
until  nearly  the  whole  number  were  killed.  Two  privates  and 
two  officers  escaped  the  massaeiv  by  concealing  themselves 
behind  logs  in  an  adjacent  swamp.  Twenty-three  regulars 
were  killed  upon  the  ground,  and  several  others  in  their  re- 
treat. Ten  ul' the  militia  were  killed,  and  others  wounded. 

General  Ilarmar,  alarmed  at  this  foreboding  of  disaster,  re- 
sol  veil  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington.     On 
the  1'  blowing  morning  he  br<  ike  up  his  encampment,  and  march- 
ed eight  miles  on  the  retrograde  route,  \\hen  he  encamped  for 
the  night.      While  at  this  place,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  immediately  after 
it  had  been   evacuated  by  the  arms',      (,'olonel  Hardin.  morti- 
lied  with  his  recent  disaster,  and  in  hopes  of  retrieving  his  mil- 
itary character,  solicited  permission  once  more  to  give  the,  In- 
dians battle,  and  to  drive    them    from   the   town.      Permission 
was  granted,  and  he  was  dispatched  with  six  hundred  militia, 
and  sixty  regulars  under  Major  Fontaine,  to  attack  the  town. 
The  attack  was  made   with  skill  and  great  courage:   but  the 
Indians    had   arranged    matters    to   complete  his  discomfiture. 
At  first  they  made  a  strong  show  of  resistance,  and  then  fell 
back   across   the  Muumee,  and   retreated    up  the   St.  Joseph's1, 
drawinir  the  militia  alter  them,  and  leaving  the  regulars  to  be 
overpowered    by  superior  numbers   in  the   rear.      The   militia 
continued  the   pursuit  lor  nearlv  two    miles,  when,  unable    to 
bring  them  to  an  engagement,  they  retired.     In  the  mean  time, 
two  ambuscades  had   been   laid;   one  to  tall  upon  the  regulars 
alter  thev  had  been   abandoned  b\    the  militia,  and  another   to 
intercept,  the  militia  on  their  return.      The  plan   succeeded  to 
the.r  most  sanguine  expectations.      The  militia  had  pressed  <  >n 
alter  the   retiring  Indians,  heedless  ol  danger,  "while  the  regu- 
lars on  the  opposite  side  of  tin-  river  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming number  of  savages,  who  rii>hed  furiou>ly  upon  them 
with  the  tomahawk  and   war-club.      They  loir_rht   with  despe- 
rate courage, defending  themselves  with  the  bayonet  until  nearly 
everv  man  was  killed.      Lieutenant-colonel  \\  yllis   and   .Major 
Fontaine  fell  valiantlv  lighting,  the  latter  pierced  bv  eighteen 
balls;  and  an. Kind  them  laid   the  bodies  of  fifty  of  their  brave 
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men.  The  militia  on  both  sides  of  the  St..  Joseph's  were  se- 
verely harassed  in  their  return  by  the  Indians  in  ambuscade 
upon  elevated  ground  near  their  path.  The  whole  loss  of  the 
militia  under  Colonel  Ilardin  was  one  hundred  privates  and  ten 
ollieers  killed,  besides  the  wounded.*  Unlv  ei'dit  of  the  reir- 

r  O  O 

ulars  survived. 

Thus  terminated  the  whole  of  General  Harmar's  operations 
against  the  northwestern  savages  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mau- 
mee.  In  two  disastrous  enterprises,  conducted  by  Colonel 
Ilardin.  he  had  lost  in  one  week  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  men  killed,  besides  about  forty  wounded,  leaving 
no  evidence  of  more  than  about  fifty  Indians  destroyed.  The 
town  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's, 
known  as  ''Girty's  Town,"  and  which  was  consumed  by  the 
savages,  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cabins.  The 
entire  injury  sustained  by  the  Indians  was  trivial  compared  to 
the  number  of  troops  in  the  Held  and  the  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  Americans. 

A  portion  of  the  orders  to  General  Mannar,  which  were 
utterly  neglected  after  his  disasters  on  the  St.  Mary's,  required 
him  to  advance  westward  from  the  Maumee  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Wea  towns  upon  the  Fpper  \Vabash,  as  well  as  others 
upon  Kel  River, noted  as  the  residence  ol  several  hostile  bands 
which  h;id  been  active  in  their  incursions  against  the  frontier 
population  upon  the  Ohio;  yet,  gratified  in  his  reverses  by  the 
slightest  success,  and  fearful  of  other  disasters,  he  ordered  an 
immediate  retreat,  consoling  himself  with  the  reflection  "that 
we  are  able  to  lose  ten  men  to  their  one  :"  also,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished  in  "  the  dest  ruc- 
tion of  the  Miami  towns."  The  retrograde  march  was  imme- 
diately commenced  for  Fort  Washington,  leaving  the  slain 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  unburied.  and  having  the  savages  in  his 
rear  alni'  »t  to  the  <  Mno. 

The  campaign  ol  ]*!>0,  instead  of  producing  a  salutarv  re- 
straint upon  the  s  a  v  a '_r<-' s ,  served  onlv  to  provoke  them,  and 
render  them  more  confident  and  daring.  During  the  winter 
and  spring,  war  partio  continued  their  incursions  against  the 
unprotected  settlements  near  the  ( )hio  Ilivcr.  from  Fort  I'itt 
do\vn  to  the  "Falls."  while  marauding  parties  infected  the 
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banks  «.>f  the  river,  greatly  interrupting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  settlements. 

[A.D.  17!)!.]  For  the  restraint  of  the  savages  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  Irontiers.  until  the  Federal  government, 
could  concentrate  a  strong  torce  for  the  ell'eetual  chastisement 
of  the  hostile  tribes,  (leiieral  ( 'harles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  was 
authorized  to  organize  and  equip  a  volunteer  brigade  ot  mount- 
ed rillemen.  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  liltv  in  number, 
to  be  sent  against  the  tribes  located  on  the-  head  waters  ot  the 
Wabash. 

The  volunteers  began  to  rende/vous  at  the  mouth  ot  Ken- 
tucky Kiver  about  the  middle  of  May.  (  >n  the  'J.'Jd.  having 
crossed  the  Ohio  with  liis  whole  command,  (leiieral  Scott  took 
up  the  line  ot'  march  upon  the  route  leading  to  the  M  iami  towns, 
until  he  crossed  the  St.  Marv's,  when,  suddenly  changing  his 
course  toward  the  west,  alter  a  rapid  march  he  succeeded  in 
surprising  several  towns  upon  the  Wabash  and  Fel  Kivers. 
On  the  %Jd  of  June  the  expedition  had  destroyed  several  large 
towns,  and  laid  waste  extensive  fields  of  growing  corn,  and 
otherwise  ravaged  the  country. 

( >n  the  llth  of  June  the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky, 
without  the  loss  ot  a  single  man  killed,  and  having  only  live 
wounded.  In  the  campaign,  the  troops  had  encountered  the 
savages  in  numerous  skirmishes,  killing  no  less  than  thirty-two 
warriors,  and  taking  tilt  v-erght.  prisoners,  including  women 
and  children. ' 

Meantime,  the  Federal  government  had  made  provi-ion  lor 
a  second  invasion  ot  the  Miami  countrv  with  a  strong  torce, 
under  the  immediate  command  ot  (leiieral  St.  ('lair,  \\iio  was 
activelv  engaged  in  Kentucky,  making  preparations  for  the 
contemplated  campaign,  preparatorv  to  the  arrival  ot  new  lev- 
ies ot  regular  troops  trom  Pennsylvania,  \irgima.  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey.  \\  bile  these  preparations  were  in  progress, 

(leiieral  St.  ('lair  organi/ed   a   volunteer   mounted   expedition, 

i 

consisting  ot  live  hundred  and  thirlv  men.  under  the  command 
ol  (  'olonei  \\  ilk inson.  lor  the  destruction  ol  several  la  rge  towns 

Upon     Fel     KlVer. 

On  the  Jir-t  of  August,  ( 'olonei  \Vjlkin-<'n  lei'i  Fort  Wash- 
ington with  his  command,  and  marched  with  a  bold  lemt  to- 
ward the  Miami  towns,  until  he  reached  St.  Mary's  Kiver, 
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when  he  marched  rapidly  t<>  the  northwest,  and  west,  crossing 
the  head  streams  <>t  the  Wabash,  and  (•dining  suddenly  upon 
the  towns  on  Eel  Iviver  and  other  northern  trihutaries  of  the 
Wabash.  1  laving  destroyed  several  towns,  together  with 
their  line  fields  ot  corn,  on  the  Eel  River  and  Tippecanoe.  the 
expedition  set  out  on  their  return  to  Fort  Washington  with 
thirty-four  prisoners,  having  lost  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded.  Eight  Indians  had  heen  killed.  In  this  campaign, 
much  of  the  Wabash  and  Weatanon  country  had  heen  overrun 
and  ravaged,  the  troops  having  traveled  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  when  they  reached  Fort  Washington,  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust. 

Early  in  September  the  new  levies  from  the  East  arrived  at 
Fort  Washington,  and  soon  afterward  the  arrival  of  the  volun- 
teers and  militia  from  the  western  country  increased  the  entire 
force  under  General  St.  Clair  to  two  thousand  men,  including 
cavalry  and  artillery.* 

At  the  head  of  this  lorce.  the  general  commenced  his 
march  from  Fort  Washington  on  the  3d  of  October,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort,  Hamilton,  an  advanced  post  on  the  Miami, 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Washington.  Having  received  a 
small  addition  of  three  hundred  militia  from  Kentucky,  he  pro- 
ceeded northward  twenty  miles  further,  and  erected  another 
stockade,  called  Fort  St.  CM  air.  Twentv  miles  further  lie  erect- 
ed Fort  Jefferson;  each  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  suita- 
ble garrison.  About  this  time  a  company  of  sixtv  Kentucky 
militia  deserted  and  returned  home.  After  these  reductions, 
the  whole  force  of  General  St.  ('lair  was  less  than  eighteen 
hundren  men,  with  which  he  continued  his  march  for  the  Mi- 
ami towns.  He  had  now  readied  a  champaign  countrv.  which 
was  frequently  wet,  and  heavilv  timbered.  The  ro;ids  were 
poor,  and  with  great  labor  the  baggage-wagons  and  artillery 
were  slowly  advanced  on  the  route,  while  the  infantrv  pro- 
ceeded with  scarcely  less  difficulty. 

On  the  'Jlth  of  October  the  army  was  about  ninety  miles 
from  Foj-t  Washington.  The  advance  was  slow  and  tedious; 
desertions  were  frequent  :  and  at  last,  on  the  31st.  sixty  men 
deserted  in  a  body,  and  set  out  on  their  return  march.  All 
efforts  to  restore  them  to  their  duties  having  failed.  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Hamtranick  was  dispatched  with  a  strong  detach- 
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ment  in  pursuit  of  the  deserters,  reducing  the  main  armv  to 
little  more  th;in  fourteen  hundred  men.  After  the  arrival  of 
;i  company  <>t  about  sixty  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain 
I'jllis,  the  general  pursued  his  march.  .Provisions  and  fora  ire 
became  scarce,  and  manv  of  the  horses  began  to  fail,  which 
still  further  retarded  the  progress  of  the  army,  while  the  In- 
dians began  to  make  their  appearance  in  small  detachments, 
hovering  upon  the  Hanks  of  the  advancing  column. 

On  the  'id  of  Xovember  the  army  encamped  in  a  wooded 
plain  among  the  sources  <>t  a  Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks 
of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty  miles  south  oi  the  Miami 
towns.*  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

A'ext  morning,  \ovember  -Itli.  just  before  sunrise,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  troops  had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the 
Indians  made  a  iurious  attack  upon  the  militia.,  whose  camp 
was  about,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and 
iled  with  great  precipitation  and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in 
close  pursuit;  and, rushing  through  the  camp,  they  threw  the 
battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The  ut- 
most exertion  of  those  oiliccrs  failed  to  restore  complete  order. 
The  Indians,  pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  en- 
gaged Butler's  command  with  great  intrepidity  and  fury.  The 
attack  soon  became  general  both  in  the  trout  and  second  lines, 
but  the  weight  oi  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  airainst  the  cen- 
ter ot  each  line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  was 
the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the  men  were  repeat- 
edly driven  from  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion  was 
spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  numbers  who  were 
constantly  tailing,  while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  lire 
upon  the  enemy.  "At  length  resort,  was  had  to  the  bayonet. 
Colonel  Darke  was  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the  second 
line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This 
order  was  executed  with  <_rreat  spirit.  The  Indians  instantlv 
gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  lour  hundred  vards  : 
hill,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this 
advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in 
turn  to  fall  back.  At  this  moment  the  Indians  had  entered  our 
cam])  by  the  left  flank,  having  driven  back  the  troops  that  were 
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posted  there.  Another  charge  was  inaile  here  by  the  second 
regiment.  Sutler's  and  ('lark's  battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and 
it  \vas  repeated  several  tunes,  and  al\\  ays  with  success  :  but  in 
each  charge  several  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the  <>lli- 
cers  :  which,  with  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irn-medi- 
able." '  In  the  last  charge  Major  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  ot  the  second  regiment  tell  except, 
three.  The  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  ollicers 
killed  except  Captain  Ford,  who  \vas  severely  wounded,  and 
more  than  hall' the  army  having  fallen,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  retreat,  if  possible.  This  was  immediately  done,  while 
Major  Clark  protected  the  rear  with  his  battalion.  The  retreat 
was  precipitous  :  it  was  a  perfect  tlight.  The  camp  and  artillery 
were  abandoned;  not  a  horse  was  alive  to  draw  the  cannon. 
The  men.  in  their  tlight  and  consternation,  threw  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  alter  pursuit  had  ceased,  and  the  road 
was  strewed  with  them  lor  more  than  lour  miles.  The  rout 
continued  to  Fort  Jefferson,  t \\ent  v-mne  miles.  The  action  be- 
gan half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  the  retreat  commenced  at  half 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  reached  Fort 
Jefferson  just  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit 
for  four  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  ol 
action  for  scalps  and  plunder. 

The  slain  were  left  with  the  wounded  upon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, both  alike  subject  to  the  mercy  ol  the  infuriate  savages,  who 
tomahawked  and  scalped  them  indiscriminately.  Sonic  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  light  were  afterward  burned  at  the 
stake. 

The  detachment  at  Fort  Jefferson  was  insufficient  to  restore 
the  former  numerical  strength  ot  the  armv.  as  it  was  previous 
to  the  attack  on  the  1th,  and  a  large  number  ol  those  who  had 
escaped  were  without  arms,  and  were  useless  as  soldiers. 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirt  v-eight  commissioned  of- 
ficers were  killed  <  >n  the  held.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned 
ollicers  and  pn\ates  were  either  killed  or  missing.  Among 
the  wounded  were  twentv-one  commissioned  ollicers.  and  two 
hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officer."  and  private.^. 
-Many  of  the  wounded  died  subsequently  oftheir  wound-.  I'll- 
Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixtv  warriors  killed.! 


The  i_rrand  error  in  this  campaign  \v;is  tin-  impolicy  of  ur_riii:_r 
forward  on  a  dangerous  ser\  ice,  iar  into  the  Indian  country,  an 
armv  of  raw  troops,  \\lio  \vere  unwillinu  to  enter  upon  the 
cam paign,  as  was  tullv  evinced  h\  Irequent  desertions  as  thev 
approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fatallv  reduced 
liy  the  detachment  sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Ken- 
tucky militia  ;  and  ( leneral  St.  ( 'lair  himself  "was  quite  inlirm, 
and  olten  unable  to  attend  to  Ins  dutie>  as  commander-in-chief. 
On  the  fatal  day  of  the  defeat,  he  was  scareely  ahle  to  he 
mounted  upon  h;s  horse,  either  Ironi  physical  infirmity  <>r  eiil- 
pahle  intemperance. 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  kittle  comprised  about 
nine  hundred  warriors.  A  mom:  them  were  ahont  four  hundred 
Sliau  anese,  commanded  by  I'lue  Jacket,  and  ehietly  from  the 
\vaters  ot  the  Wahash.  The  remainder  were  eoinnianded  by 
Little  Turtle  and  Huckungahelas,  consist m LT  ol  Delawares.  Wy- 
andots,  I'otawatamies.  and  Mingoes.  The  Delawares  alone 
numbered  nearlv  lour  hundred  warriors.  \vhu  fought  with  irreat 
fury.  (  >n  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen  several  IJrit- 
ish  othcei's  in  lull  uniform  irom  Detroit,  who  ha.d  come  to  wit- 
ness the  sti'ite  which  thev  had  instigated. "  Simon  Girtycoin- 
manded  a  partv  of  Wvandots. 

Amon'_r  the  eamp-followei's  in  this  campaign  were  nearly 
!  \\  o  hundred  and  iifty  women,  ol'  \vlioin  lift\-si\  were  killed 
duriii'_r  the  carnage:  the  remainder  were  chieilv  captured  b\" 
the  Indians.t 

The  arm\'  made  hut  little  dela\"  at  1'ort  Jellerson  ;  but,  leav- 
ing the  wounded  m  charge  oi  a.  suitable  garrison,  the  main  lioij \- 
advanced  ea^rHv  tn\\ard  l''ort  \\  a-lniiL.rlon,  where  it  arrived 
\\ith  its  broken  detachment  on  the  evening  of  the  Mb  of  \o- 
vember.  Such  was  the  terror  and  the  consternation  \\ith 
which  the  troops  had  been  impressed,  thai  the  sentinels  at  I'orl 
Jell.M'-on  repeatedlv  deserted  theii'  posts  and  i-scaped. 

Thi  i^  terminated  t  he  disastrous  campaign  o  I  (  lenera  I  St.  (  'lair, 
\\'ho  ret u rued  iir_!'lonoiisly  to  the  ei\  il  administration  oi  h  -,  gov- 
ernment, surrounded  \\ith  a  cloud  ot  public1  indignation,  \\hich 
\va>  ii'il  who||\  dispellecl  duriiiLr  lu-  sn!i>eqiienl  hie. 

[A.!*.  I'll'J.j  l;,arl\  :n  Januar\  he  set  out  lor  the  city  of 
I'hiladelphia,  i 'der  to  vimlicate  him-elf  before  the  T'ederal 
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u-overnment,  leaving  Colonel  James  Wilkinson  in  command  at 
Fort  Washington.  A  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate his  conduct  during  the  campaign,  after  a  lull  inves- 
tigation acquitted  him  of  all  censure  on  the  part  ol  the  govern- 

incnt. 

During  the  absence  of  General  St.  Clair,  Colonel  Wilkinson, 
who  had  been  commissioned  colonel  of  the  second  regiment  "! 
United  States  infantry,  assumed  the  command  ol  the  north- 
western army. 

Soon  alter  the  departure  of  General  St.  Clair.  Colonel  \\  il- 
kinson,  with  a  detachment  of  regulars,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy  militia  commanded  by  Major  Gano,  proceeded  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Jelferson.  From  that  post  he  advanced  to  the  scene 
of  the  lute  disastrous  defeat,  where  lie  collected  more  than 
t\vo  hundred  muskets  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
been  left  on  the  field  by  the  savages. 

The  Indian  war  had  now  become  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  inefficient  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Federal  authorities  heretofore  lor  its  suc- 
cessful termination  had  met  with  but  one  indignant  response 
Irom  the  whole  West.  The  war  having  assumed  a  national 
character,  the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  those  of  the  nation 
at  large,  no  less  than  the  country's  honor,  required  some  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  defense  of  the  frontier  people,  and  such 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  nation  as  should  siiinallv  retrieve 

O  4 

the  disgrace  ot  these  repeated  disasters. 

At  the  urgent  recommendation  of  President  Washington, 
Congress  at  length  authorized  the  enlistment  ot'  three  additional 
regiments  ot  in  Ian  try.  and  one  complete  squadron,  two  thousand 
ol  cavalry,  lor  a  term  ot  three  years'  service,  or  until  peace 
should  finally  be  extorted  from  the  Indians. 

\\hile  these  levies  were  orLrani/.mi,r  and  concentrating  upon 
•  he  <  >hio  River  tor  the  humiliation  of  the  hostile  savages,  (ieii- 
eral    Anthony    \\ayne.a.   distinguished    officer   of  the    Ifevolu- 
iionary  war.  \\as  appointed   commander-in-chief  of  the  nortli- 
\\estern    army.      The   new   levies  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Pi  it  and  other  posts  on  the  Ohio,  preparatory  to  an  early 
paign  during  the  following  vear. 

Men ni line.  (  olonel  \\  ilkmson.  commanding  at  Fort  \\',-i-li- 
ii_rton  under  the  instructions  of  the  president,  had  made  fre- 
,ueiu  overtures  of  eace  to  the  hostile  tribe-.  Hut  [he  sav- 
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air«'s  treated  with  disdain  every  attempt,  at.  negotiation,  and 
repeatedly  put  to  death  such  as  ventured  to  hear  his  dis- 
patches. 

Alter  the  failure  of  several  messages  t'roin  Colonel  Wilkinson 
to  the  inimical  hands  duriirj;  tin.'  spring  ot  1  7!*'J,  in  June  he  de- 
termined, at  the  desire  <>i  the  president,  to  send  a  tonn.il  em- 
bassy by  an  officer  of  rank,  authorized  to  make  preliminary  ar- 
ranirements  for  a  ireneral  trea.ty  of  pacification  with  all  the 
confederate  tribes  ot'  the  ."Northwestern  Territory.  For  this 
hazardous  mission,  he  selected  .Major  Truman  as  the  hearer 
of  dispatches  from  the  commander  ot'  the  army,  and  a  peace- 
talk  from  the  president,  under  the  protection  of  a  flat:  ot' truce. 
WillitiLT  to  advance  the  interests  of'  his  country  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  Major  Truman  set  out  upon  his  dangerous  mission. 
accompanied  by  a  French  interpreter, and  one  otiier  attendant 
in  the  capacity  of  a.  servant  boy.  On  his  route  to  the  Indian 
towns,  he  fell  in  with  two  Indian  warriors,  who.  aflectin;j-  to 
apprehend  danger  by  the  inequality  of  numbers,  proposed  to 
leave  the  camp  during  the  ni^ht.  To  quiet  their  apprehen- 
sion on  that  point,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  professed  ob- 
ject. Major  Truman  permitted  himself' to  be  tied,  so  as  to  leave 
the  tw«  >  parties  equal  without  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  con- 
fined hv  his  bonds,  than  the  treacherous  savages  took  occasion 
to  snout  his  two  companions,  after  which  he  was  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk. 

At  a  subsequent  period.  Colonel  llardiu  and  Captain  Ilen- 
dricks.  having  been  sent  for  the  same  object,  were  in  like  man- 
ner killed  by  the  Indians. " 

The  medals,  speeches,  and  papers  in  their  possession  were 
delivered  hv  the  Indians  to  the  .>llicers  of'  the  British  garrison 
at  the  ••  Rapids"  of  the  Maiimec,  and  bv  them  transmitted  to 
the  coinmandanl  at  hetroit.  Other  papers,  taken  from  some 
ot  the  fla;_r  parties  who  had  been  killed  hv  the  Indians,  were 
carried  to  the  \\  abash.  .M.  \  i'_ro.  t'rom  Vincennes.  on  the  ;{d 
of  July,  reported  ;it  F^rf  \Vashiir_rton  that  a  !la'_r  part\  of  four 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  'J^th  ot'  June,  ami  tliat 
from  them  the  Indians  had  obta ined  a  LTi'cat  mans  papers,  amon_r 
which  was  "a  '.rreat  and  '_ri "  >d  l;ilk  from  a  Lrreat  chief."f 

DuriiiL!-  the  year  17  !)•_'.  the  advanced  posts  of  Fort  St.  Clair 
and  Fort  Jeflerson  \\ere  occupied  hv  ihc  regular  troups  and 
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detachments  »l  militia,  ;ts  a  restraint  upon  the  advance  of  hos- 
tile Indians  against  the-  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  the  "  Mi- 
ami Purchase."  These  advanced  garrisons  were  frequently 
assailed  bv  the  savages,  who  lurked  in  the  vieinity  to  observe 
and  cut  oil"  communication  with  Fort  Washington,  or  to  cap- 
ture the  supplies  forwarded  for  their  use.  Skirmishes  with 
detachments  of'  regular  troops  or  militia  passing  to  the  relief 
t>t  these  posts  were  eommon  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Among  the  skirmishes  of  tins  kind  we  ma\'  enumerate  one 
on  the  (5th  of  Xovembcr,  in  which  Major  John  Adair,  with  one 
hundred  Kentucky  militia,  was  attacked  near  Tort  St.  ('lair  by 
a  larire  body  of  Indians  under  Little  Turtle,  and  after  a  severe 
skirmish  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  men 
killed,  besides  the;  loss  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pack-horses 
and  all  their  camp  equipage.  The  Indian  loss  was  six  Avarri- 
ors  killed. 

Several  of  the  Indian  parties  which  harassed  the  advanced 
hosts  and  infested  the  frontier  settlements  durin<r  the  summer 

I  •"* 

and  fall  <>f  17'J'J  were  led  or  planned  by  Simon  (iirtv,  a  rene- 
gade Pennsylvania!!  in  the  British  service.  I)urin<_p  this  vear 
he  had  been  exceedingly  active  in  his  opera'ioiis  a.mon^  all  the 
northwestern  as  well  as  the  southern  tribes,  to  rousv  them 
against  the  American  people.  I  nder  the  direction  of  Alexan- 
der .M'Kev.  Indian  a^ent  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  he  had  vis- 
ited numerous  tribes,  and  had  sent  emissaries  and  presents  to 
the  ('reeks  of  Western  Georgia,  and  to  other  portions  of'  the 
southern  nations.  urging  them  to  the  conflict.  It  was  during 
tli;s  vea r  that  ( 1 1 rt  \'.  ex ultniLT  m  his  success,  declared  that  when 
the  n.'xt  campaign  opened  the  Tnited  States  would  find  seven- 
teen nations  arrayed  in  arms  against  them,  and  that,  in  h.s  rude 
phraseology,  "he.  would  raise  all  hell  to  prevent  a  peace."' 

Muring  the  months  oi  .November  and  December,  the  ne\\ 
le\  .es  triiiii  the  I'',;i^t  were  arrivmirat  Pittsburgh,  on  their  \\a\' 
to  the  seat  of  war.  Sueh  as  arrived  \\cre  placed  in  winter 
(piarters  on  the  (  )hio,  ahonl  t\\ent\'  miles  below  Pittsburgh, 
whci'e  they  remained  until  <pnii'_r.  \vhen  they  \vere  (jiiartereil 
in  the  viemity  ot  1'i'i't  \\  ;ishiiiLrton  and  at  the  advanced  po>ts 
\i  i\\  ;i  ril  the  M  'a  mi  t'  iWns. 

[  A.D.  I7!C{.]  Ksirlyin  Aj.ril  Ceneral  Wayne  beuranto  ,•,,),. 
centrate  \\\<  troops  and  military  supplies  in  the  vicinity  "I  Fort 
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Washington,  and  \\;is  ae.tivelv  eni,ra^ed  in  his  preparations  l»r 
tin-  invasion  of  the  Indian  country.  1'iit  it  was  not  Innir  !>e- 
fore  he  percei\  ed  that  the  period  tor  active  operations  \\oiild 
he  passed  ere  the  arrival  ot  the  whole  complement  "I  the  new 
levies.  The  recruiting  otlieers  in  many  places  had  encounter- 
ed much  diflicultv  in  lilliniT  their  rolls,  on  account  ot  the  piv|ii- 
dicc  \vliich  existed  a:';ain<!  1  he  daii_rcroiis  character  oi  the  serv- 
ice. \vliich  had  already  proved  su  disastrous  to  two  armies. 

Durinir  this  unavoidable  delav.  he  lost  ;;o  opportunilv  ol  re- 
lieu'inir  overtures  ot  peace  \\ith  tin1  Indian  toe  :  hut  the  sav- 
ages disdainfully  rejected  not  only  all  h;s  proposals,  hut  those 
made  hv  connnissioners  Irom  the  president. 

At  len_rth.  lindin<r  all  his  eJlorts  to  reconcile  the  sa\'a^es  in- 
eltectnal,  he  heifau,  in  Septemher.  to  advance  his  forces  toward 
the  seat  o['  the  Indian  po\\  er  upon  the  hranelu-s  ot'  the  Maumee. 
][a\ini,r  proceeded  ahout  eiirhty  miles  northward  Irom  Fort 
"\Va>hiiiLrton.  lie  took  up  his  position  tor  the  winter,  and  erect- 
ed a  strongly-fortified  camp,  which  he  called  "  T'ort  (ii'eeii- 
ville."  This  position  was  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jetlerson.  near  the  hank  ol  Ureenville  ('j'eek.  a  \\estern  trihu- 
tary  ot  the  llreat  Miami,  and  near  the  site  ol  the  present  town 
of  ( i  reenville.  in  l)arl\e  county,  Mhio. 

During  the  \vmter  the  Indians  were  active  in  their  demon- 
strations airamst  the  troops,  as  well  as  ;iLl'aiii>t  the  frontier  set- 
tlements in  the  reai"  of  the  army,  even  to  Fort  Washington. 

(  In  the  I'lh  of  (  Ictoher,  a  detachment  of  ninetv  men.  coni- 
tiianded  h\'  Lieuteiia  lit  Lo\vr\'  and  Ft^i^n  l>o\d.  eondlletiiiLj 
a  tjuantitv  ol  provisions  and  mih'ar\  stores  trom  l;ort  \\ash- 
iii'j'ton,  \\-;is  attacked  earl\  in  the  morning  }>\  a  superior  loj-ee 
o|  sa  \'a  _res.  se\  en  miles  mad\anceo|  T'oil  St.  ('lair.  '  Alter  a 
severe  skirmish,  hoth  otiicer-  Were  killed,  and  the  detaelunelit 
retreated  to  Fort  St.  ( 'lair,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  nuiiiher  on 
the  field,  to 'j-rt her  \\  ith  sevent}  horses  and  the  stores  in  t  Went  V- 

o|  1C     U:i'J«'ll-.    to   the    I  ill 'I'eV    o|     the    eiiC!ll\.         The    U  hojc    lilllilhei' 

killed    ua>    litleen.      'I'lie   wagons    ;md   a    lar_re  portion  of  their 

contents    \\ere   Sllh-etpientU     I'eeiivered.  ' 

(In  the  -Jlth  of  (  )eio|i(-r.  (!ener;i|  ('harle-  Scoti.  \\];h  one 
thousand  mounted  nlleim-n  ir^m  l\entuek\,  arrived  at  (Ireen- 
ville  :  hut  as  all  active  operations  \\ere  deferred  until  the  close 
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of  winter,  he  returned  with   his  command  to  Kentucky  until 
the  following  spring.' 

During  the  winter  the  scouting  parties  of  (Jeneral  Wayne, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Simon  Kenton,  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  were  concentrating  in  great  force  on  the  Mau- 
niee.  below  the  mouth  of  the  AuCllai/e.  and  were  active  in  their 
preparations  to  meet  their  invaders. f  The  general  became  ful- 
ly convinced  that  he  should  encounter  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance from  the  combined  savages,  and  he  made  his  movements 
accordingly. 

IVor  had  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  failed  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  savages,  while  they  encour- 
aged them  in  a  vigorous  resistance,  under  the  assurances  of  a 
probable  co-operation  of  the  British  arms  before  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

In  the  autumn  of  1703,  Lord  Dorchester  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  western  savages,  in  which  he  declared  that, 
'•from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
push  forward,  act,  and  talk.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  are 
at  war  with  them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year:  if  so.  a 
line  will  have  to  be  drawn  by  the  warriors.''  The  same  fall 
Governor  Siineoe  advanced  from  Detroit  to  the  loot  of  the 
"  Maumee  Rapids,"  with  three  companies  of  British  troops,  to 
occupy  and  erect  a  military  post  at  that  place,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Detroit  from  the  advance  of  the  American  army,  which 
-was  about  to  inva.de  the  Indian  country. J  This  was  the  first 
occupation  of  Fort  Miami  since  its  capture  by  the  Indians  at 
the  beginning  of  Pontiac's  war.  in  17(>U. 

[A.D.  1701.]  The  summer  of  170-1.  until  near  the  last  of 
July,  wan  spent  in  active  preparations  bv  the  eommander-in- 
chief  lor  his  advance  against  the  combined  savaires.  During 
this  time,  the  general  was  indefatigable  in  completing  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  ot  his  troops,  and  in  providing  ample 
supplies  and  military  stores. 

The  president,  in  a.  military  conference  and  personal  inter- 
view will)  ( '•  cue  ra  1  Wa  viie  and  tin-  Secretary  of  War.  had  urged 
the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  certain  principles  ot  lactics 
in  the  campaigns  to  be  undertaken  against  the  Indian  tribes. 
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The  most  important  of  these  were  "a  facility  of  forming  an 
order  of  battle  from  an  order  of  march,"  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  a  sudden  attack  from  any  quarter;  also,  "a  capacity  of 
forming  a  line  in  thick  woods,"  and  "  an  easy  mode  ol  securing 
and  prolonging  the  flanks,  xvith  a  line  ol  extreme  open  order," 
having  each  file  more  than  arm's  length  asunder.  These  were 
considered  by  President  Washington  essential  points  in  a  war 
with  our  northwestern  Indians;  for  no  vigilance  could  guard 
against  an  unexpected  attack  in  their  native  forests  and  defiles. 
Their  object  in  all  their  tactics  is  to  turn  the  enemy's  llank. 
The  president  further  observes:  ••  The  plan  suggested  above 
presents  to  the  Indians,  in  all  their  attempts  to  turn  either  llank, 
a  succession  of  Iresh  troops  coming  Irom  the  rear  to  extend 
the  line."  The  plan  of  lighting  regular  troops  requires  the  files 
so  close  that  the  shoulders  of  the  men  touch  each  other.  "In 
fighting  Indians,  as  no  shock  was  to  be  given  or  received,  a 
very  open  order  was,  therefore,  attended  with  two  very  great 
advantages  :  it  more  than  doubled  the  length  of  the  lines,  and 
in  charging,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  it  gave 
more  facility  to  get  through  the  obstacles  which  an  action  in 
the  woods  always  presents.  The  camp  was  to  be  always  in 
a  hollow  square,  within  which  were  to  be  placed  all  the  bag- 
g:igo  and  cavalry,  and  sometimes  the  light  infantry  and  rifle- 
men, ior  the  purpose  ot  making  sallies  in  a  night  attack.  Ram- 
parts of  loirs  ,,r  fallen  timber  are  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  a  ni^iif  attack  until  the  troops  can  be  gotten  under 
arms.  1'atmls  and  picket  guards  are  useless,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  cut  oil'  by  the  savages.  A  chain  ol  camp  sentinels  are 
placed  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other  around  the 
camp.  The  ariux'  is  to  be  kept  together  as  an  entire  \\hole, 
for  detachments  are  irenerallv  intercepted,  or  surrounded  and 
cut  i  ill'  by  ihe  savages."  ' 

Such  xvas  the  ireneral  outline  of  the  plan  siiLfirested  bv  "Wash- 
ington Ior  conducting  a  campaign  against  the  savages;  and 
upon  these  principles  C I ei. era!  Wax  ne  formed  his  toi'tiiied  eamp 
at  (Ireeliville,  a<  \\ell  as  his  dailx  encampment,  on  the  hue  <>{ 
inarch  into  the  Indian  cotintrv.+  The  annexed  diagram  irives 
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a  tolerably  correct  representation  of  the  encampment  at  Green- 
ville. 

Tn  June,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  army  was  advanced  to 
the  scene  of"  St.  (.'lair's  defeat."  The  ground  was  still  strew- 
ed with  the  bleached  bones  of  the  brave  men  who  had  been 
slaughtered  nearly  three  years  before.  After  the  melancholy 
duty  of  collecting  and  interring  nearly  six  hundred  skulls,  be- 
sides other  bones,  in  one  common  grave,  the  ground  was  oecu- 
j>ied  by  the  detachment,  and  a  stockade  was  immediately  com- 
menced." A  lew  weeks  sufficed  to  complete  the  work,  when 
it  received  from  the  commander  the  significant  name  of  ••  Fort 
Recovery." 

The  Indians,  by  their  scouting  parties,  had  observed  this 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  impatiently  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  this  post  upon  the  field  of  their  triumph.  Encouraged 
by  British  agents  and  officers,  they  were  making  great  prepa- 
rations to  encounter  the  invading  loo.  The  whole  of  the  north- 
western tribes  from  .New  \  ork  to  the  Tpper  Mississippi,  and 
manv  Creek  and  Cherokee  auxiliaries,  had  contributed  their 
quota,  of  warriors  to  augment  the  allied  armv  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Maumee,  where;  the  final  contest  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Undaunted  by  the  formidable  array  preparing  against  them, 
the  savages  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  power  <>t  their  ene- 
mies, and  invited  tin- contest.  On  the  last  dav  ol  June,  a  large 
bodv  of  Indian  warriors  appeared  before  Fort  Recovery  early 
in  the  monniiLT.  and  made  a  lurious  attack  upon  a  detachment 
of  ninety  riflemen  and  fifty  dragoons,  under  Major  M'Mahan, 
encamped  near  tin;  fort.  The  attack  soon  became  general,  ex- 
tending from  the  detachment  of'. Major  M'M.ilian  to  the  whole 
garrison  in  every  direction.  The  action  was  continued  with 
v;reat  spirit,  and  the  Indians  were  repul.-ed  uith  the  loss  of 
manv  of  their  warriors  ;  but.  rail  vim:  their  forces,  they  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  continued  their  elli-rts  without  intermission 
il  night.  Although  the  severe  lire  from  the  fort  compelled 
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,    lii.-  bounds  r,|   .  ;n  i,  ••  ili  1, •..;,, n.  MI   llial   win  n  tin'   a  rim    arrived  l! 
...   |,-d  tn  pitrli  tli.-ir  triits.     Tl    -  done   -  ai  u  <  nmpanj   prneeeded  to  furl 

'  nf  its  [Hisition.  This  was  i-Hi-i-tt-il  by  .-utlii.'L'  dnwn  trees,  triiiiiiiiii^.'  nil' thu 
Hid  puttiiiL'  them  ip  tVnin  two  tn  I  ir  lo-s  bi-h,  :ieeordil^  to  tin  tilnbi-r.  Ge/i- 
•  •  [|  .  ••  ,.  .  ...  nl  '  n  breasl  work,  th.-  whole'  was  completed  arouiid  the 
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re-enforced  on  the  following  morninir,  Jnlv  1st.  and  resinned 
the  attack  with  increased  fury  ;  hut  having  been  soon  repulsed. 
with  urreat  loss,  by  the  small  arms  and  artillery  of  the  fort,  they 
retired  Irom  the  contest.  Thus  the  savages  experienced  a  sig- 
nal reverse  upon  the  same  field  where  once  thev  h?id  been  so 
triumphantly  victorious. 

The  American  loss  in  this  attack  was  twentv-five  men  killed 
and  missing,  and  thirty  wounded.  Two  hundred  and  twentv- 
two  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  twenty-two 
were  wounded. 

The  Indian  loss  in  this  attack  was  severe;  luit.  as  they 
labored  almost  incessantly  durinir  two  nights  in  removing  their 
dead  and  wounded,  only  ten  bodies  were  found  when  they  re- 
tired. The  entire  number  ensured  m  the  attack,  as  was  sub- 
sequently ascertained,  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred,  including 
many  Canadian  French,  who,  with  blackened  faces,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  attack.  Several  British  ollicers  in  lull  uni- 
lonn  were  also  seen  on  the  Held. 

Among  the  slam  on  the  part  ot  the  Americans  were  the  gal- 
lant ollicers  Major  .M'Mahan,  Captain  Llartshorne.  and  Lieu- 
tenant CraiLT.  The  intrepid  M'Mahan  \\as  the  pride  of  the. 
northwestern  army,  and  the  idol  ot'  his  soldiers.  In  honor  of 
his  heroic  deteiise  ()f  the  post,  Cieneral  \\'ayne,  in  his  oliicial 
report.  proudlv  reters  to  him  as  the  "defender  of  Fort  Kecov- 
ery.'' 

(  )n  the  'JOth  of  July,  (leneral  Scott,  from  Kentnckv,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Ifecovery  with  sixteen  hundred  mounted  men. 
to  re-enforce  the  regular  armv.  This  brigade  augmented  the 
whole  etlective  force  to  nearlv  lour  thousand  men  :  and  on  the 
X>!Mh,  (Ieneral  \Vayne  took  up  the  line  of'  march  for  the  h»s- 
tile  towns  upon  the  Au  (  llaixe  liiver.  The  fi  mil  h  da  \  hn  >uif  lit 
them  to  the  St.  .Mary's  Ki\cr.  fbrtv-scven  miles  from  (Ireen- 
ville.  and  1  went  v-four  miles  in  advance  o|  I'^ri  liecovery. 
1  1  ere,  on  t  he  mai"j'in  of  a  hem  it  if  ul  prairie,  t  lie  leiri 
three  days,  erectniLr  'i.  stockade  fi>rt.  \\hich  \\as  c 
the  -1th  of'  August,  and  called  ••  l'\,rt  Adams." 
niainlv  of  two  salient  block-houses,  connect  ei  I  bv  a  salient  stock- 
ade. inclosiiiLf  the  ipiarters  of  the  troops  and  the  mihtar\  stores. 
This  post  was  left  in  command  ot  Lien!enan!  I  nderhill.wilh  a 
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garrison  of  one  hundred  men.  when  the  army  resumed  its 
march  l<  >r  the  A  u  Gin  i/.e. ' 

The  advance  was  hv  regular  marches  across  the  An  (llaixe. 
and  thence  down  that,  stream  through  extensive  towns  and 
lields  which  lined  its  hanks  for  manv  miles.  (  )n  the  Sth  of 
Auirust.  the  armv  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  (Irand  (llai/e, 
fiftv-three  mile's  in  advance  of  Fort  Adams,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  miles  from  Greenville.  -Next  day  the  general  or- 
dered the  erection  oi  a  strong  stockade,  immediately  at,  the 
junction  of  the  An  Glaize  and  Mauinee  Rivers,  which  he  called 
"Fort  Defiance."  During  the  construction  of  this  fort,  the 
troops  remained  encamped  in  the  principal  Miami  village,  sur- 

L  11  ' 

rounded  by  extensive  lields  of  corn,  until  the  llth.  during  which 
time  the  cavalry  scoured  the  whole  country  lor  many  mile? 
round,  laying  waste  the  lields  and  burning  the  deserted  towns 

(>n  the  lf>th.  such  was  the  progress  ma.de  toward  the  com- 
pletion ot  Fort  Defiance,  that  (leneral  Wayne,  leaving  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  for  iis  delense.  proceeded  with  the  main 
bodv  of  the  armv  down  the  .Mauinee  hv  regular  marches  until 
the  l*Mh.  when  he  encamped  near  the  head  ol  the  Rapids,  lortv- 
iive  miles  in  advance  o)  Fort  Defiance,  and  within  seven  miles 
of  the  IJrit  ish  Fort  AI  iami. 

Here  he  erected  a.  stockade  lor  the  security  ol  the  baggage 
and  military  stores,  and  called  it.  "Fort  Deposit."  The  army 
under  his  command  assembled  at  this  point  amounted  to  two 
thousand  regulars,  besides  eleven  hundred  mounted  riflemen, 
commanded  bv  (leneral  Scott.  The  troops  were  in  line  spir- 
its, and  in  a  hiirh  state  of  discipline,  all  eairer  to  be  led  against 
the  allied  savages,  who  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  l>rit- 
ish  fort,  and  within  live  miles  ol  the  American  armv. 

(  >n  the  •_'(  )ih,  at  eiirht  o'clock  m  tile  morn  in  g.  t  he  t  roops  in  bat- 
tle a  IT  a  v  advanced  toward  the  enemy.  The  line  ol  battle  con- 
sisted of  three  columns:  the  "  legioif  on  the  right,  next  the 
river:  (leneral  Todd's  brigade  ol  mounted  riflemen  on  the 
left  :  and  General  Hnrbee's  brigade  oi  mounted  men  in  the  rear. 
Major  Price,  \\ith  his  select  corps,  man-lied  in  front  as  an  ad- 
vanced detachment,  to  iri\  e  timelv  notice  o!  the  nppronch  ol  the 
enemv. 

The  Indian-^  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  snpjioj-ting 
distance  of  each  other,  in  the  midst  ol  a  forest  which  \vas  in- 
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terrupted  with  prostrate  trees,  and  having  their  left  resting 
uj>on  the  river,  and  their  right  extending  nearlv  two  miles 
into  a  dense  thicket  of  brushwood.* 

lu  this  order  the  army  advanced  sl<>\vly  five  miles  down  the 
left  hank  ot  the  Maumee,  when  .Major  Price  sent  an  express  to 
the  eommaiider-in-ehiet.  \\ith  intelligence  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  enemy.  It  \vas  only  a  few  minutes  afterward  when 
the  major  was  compelled  to  fall  hack  from  the  heavy  lire  of  a 
large  body  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  hiirh  grass  and  behind 
iallen  timber.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  the  troops 
advanced  to  their  respective  stations  in  front. 

The  Indians  immediately  began  to  extend  their  front,  ad- 
vancing their  right  into  the  brushwood  thicket,  with  the  design 
of  outflanking  the  left  of  the  American  line,  when  (.'em-nil 
Scott  was  ordered  to  that  quarter  with  Cleneral  Todd's  bri- 
gade, to  turn  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Captain  Campbell,  with 
the  legion  on  the  right,  was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy's  left. 
The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  but  in  the  advance  Captain 
Campbell  was  killed,  and  his  command  was  driven  back  upon 
the  infantry.  The  infantry  were  ordered  to  advance  with 
trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  with  the 
bayonet,  and.  when  roused,  to  deliver  a  well-directed  lire  upon 
their  backs,  and  follow  it  up  immediately  with  a  brisk  charge. 
.so  as  to  give;  no  time  to  reload,  or  to  form  their  line  again. 

Such  was  the  impetuosity  of  this  charge  bv  the  first  line 
of  infantry,  that  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  driven  from 
all  their  coverts  so  rapidly,  that  only  a  part  of  the  second  line 
of  General  Scott's  mounted  hattalion  could  LMHI  then'  position 
in  time  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle.  The  Indians  were 
driven  through  the  thick  woods  and  fallen  timber  more  than 
two  miles  in  the  course  of  one  hour  by  less  than  half  their 
number.  f 

The  force  of  the  Indians  and  their  Hritish  allies  was  esti- 
mated at  about  two  thousand  combatants:  the  troops  under 
Cleneral  \Vavne  who  were  actually  engaged  did  not  exceed 
nine  hundred. 

The  \\oods  lor  a  considerable  distance  were  strewed  with 
the  dead  bodies  o{  the  liid'.an>  and  their  while  allies,  the  latter 
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having  been  armed  with  British  muskets  and  bayonets.  The 
loss  of  the  American  army  on  this  occasion  was  comparatively 
small.  (  M'  the  lei:  ion  of  cavalry.  Captain  Robert  Mis  Campbell, 
Lieutenant  1  lenry  B.  Towles.  and  twenty- four  non-c<  >m mission- 
ed otiicers  and  privates  were  killed,  and  eiirhty-se\  en  otlicers 
and  privates  wounded.  Of  the  dragoons  and  artillery,  three 
were  killed  and  eii:ht  wounded.  Of  the  Kentucky  volunteers, 
seven  were  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  total  loss  of 
killed  and  missing,  includim:  eleven  who  died  of  their  wounds, 
was  forty-four:  the  whole  number  wounded  was  one  hundred. 

In  this  campaign,  and  in  the  battle  of  August  *JOth.  every 
officer  and  soldier  behaved  with  that  courage  and  promptness 
which  drew  from  their  commander  the  most  unbounded  appro- 
bation. Among  the  otlicers  who  distinguished  themselves  tor 
courage  and  intrepidity  were  Brigadier-general  Wilkinson. 
Colonel  llamtramck.  Lieutenant  Covington.  who  cut  d<  >wn  two 
savages  with  his  own  hand:  Captains  De  Butts  and  Lewis: 
Lieutenant  Harrison,  Major  Mills,  and  Lieutenant  Webb,  who 
also  cut  down  a  savage  with  his  own  hand.* 

This  battle  was  fought  in  view  oi  the  British  post,  and  many 
<>t  the  fugitive  Indians  and  Canadians  took  refuse  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  American  troops  under  the  LMIUS  of  the  fort.  The 
American  army  encamped  on  the  banks  ot  the  Maumee.  in 
sight  of  the  British  post,  lor  three  days.  1  hiring  this  time.  ( Jen- 
eral  Wayne  reconnoitered  the  fort  and  its  defenses  bv  advanc- 
ing with  his  stall' within  ranire  ot  the  irnns.  The  iroops  de- 
stroyed and  burned  all  houses  and  property  oi  every  kind  bc- 
h  1111:1111:  to  the  Indians  and  Canadians.  ;is  well  as  the  house  and 
store  of  the  British  ai_rent,  Alexander  M'Key. 

At'ter  the  battle,  a  spirited  correspondence  was  opened  be- 
tween the  British  commandant.  "Major  Campbell,  and  the  Amer- 
ican commander-m-ehiet.  The  lormer  desired  to  kno\\-  «\  the 
latter  in  what  lii:ht  he  should  view  "such  near  approaches  of 
an  American  armv.  almost  within  reach  ot  the  Lrun<  < 
he  Ion  1:1111:  to  his  ma  jest  y.  the  K  inr:  of  ( I  re  at  Britain  .'" 
Wa\ne.  in  a  tone  of  proud  deliance,  replied,  ''  ^  ere 
titled  to  an  answer,  the  iti">t  hill  and  satisfactory 
nt'Uilced  to  vou  from  the  muxxles  ot  m\'  small  arms  \ 
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.'inns  :  but  h;ul  it  continued  until  the  Indians  were  driven  under 
the  influence  of  the  post  and  <juns  v<>u  mention,  thev  would  not 
iiiueli  have  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under 
my  command,  as  no  such  post  was  established  at  the  ei  •mnn'iiee- 
iuent  of  the  present  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  I'nited 
States."  The  correspondence  was  continued  by  several  let- 
ters Iroin  each  commander,  in  one  ot  which  General  \\avne 
demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States, 
that  the  British  post  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  troops  and 
military  stores  removed  to  the  nearest  post  occupied  |»\-  the 
British  troops  at  the  treaty  of  17s:{.  The  commandant,  in  his 
reply,  observed,  "  that  the  post  would  not  be  abandoned  at  the 
summons  of  any  power  whatever  until  orders  were  received 
from  Ins  superiors,  or  the  lortuues  o|  \var  should  oblige  him." 

1 1  ere  t  he  correspondence  terminated,  and  e\  erv  tin  HIT  in  view 
of  the  tort  which  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  Indians  or  Brit- 
ish havinir  been  destroyed,  the  American  armv  returned  to 
Fort  Deposit. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  ever  fouirht  with 
the  western  Indians,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  to  humble 
the  power  and  spirit  oi  the  hostile  tribes.  The  name  ot  (Jen- 
eral  \\uyne  alone  was  more  terror  to  them  than  an  armv,  tor 
they  locked  up<>n  him  as  a  cine!  that  never  slept,  and  whom  n" 
art  could  >tu-prise. 

The  army,  hv  easy  marches,  returned  to  Fort  |)cliance, 
where  it  arrived  on  the  'J'th  of  Air_ru>t,  liavinir  laid  wa-te  the 
whole  adjacent  country.  The  sick  and  U"iiuded  received  due 
attention,  and  the  regular  troops  were  employed  in  completing 
the  defenses  of  the  post.  (  >n  the  J-Jth  "f  September,  an  ad- 
diti'Mial  Lrlac<s  and  fascines,  with  a  ditch  twelve  Icel  \vide  and 
eiLrhl  feet  deep,  besides  lour  bomb-prooi  block-houses,  having 
he-Mi  c.  mpleted.  the  main  army  took  up  the  line  "t  inarch  i->r 
the  •'  Miami  villages."  at  the  cmiiluiMice  ol'  the  S*.  Mary's  ami 
St..l«-eph'-  Ilivers.  A  suitable  garrison  was  det:<  led  l"i'  the 
deten>e  nl  tiie  p>  -t  aLTaili-^t  aliv  Indian  lorce  \\lnch  cnuld  be 
arra\  ed  a  _'  a  'ii-I  it. 

T\\]<  furt.  i'e!ii_r  in  the  must  expused  pui't.t'ii  "1  t.'ic  Indian 
conntrv,  was  completed  u.ih  Lrreat  la!>"r.  and  \\as  one  n]  ill(- 
stroii^t.^t  ever  built  f'>r  tl;e  det'eii^e  ot  the  Irontier.  The  an- 
nexed (liaLrram  represents  the  genera!  plan  <>t  the  \V"rks." 

•    |)i.i_-r:iin  ni-.l  sk.-l'  ii  >' .  :•;...-!.•  -i  '•;.  J-  l.u  \'.'    V;u..  IL-M.-.  .  !  Dayton.  .J'inu  M.  >i:' 
Sec  riuii-'  r,  vol    ii.,  ;/.  >7. 
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On  the  17th  the  army  encamped  at  the  Miami  villages,  for- 
ty-seven miles  above  Fort  Defiance.  The  camp  was  fortified 
as  usual,  and  the  following  day  General  Wayne  selected  the 
site  Inr  another  stockade  fort,  the  construction  of  which  was 
begun  on  the  ^Ith  of  September.  On  the  xJ.'Jd  of  October  it 
was  completed,  and  by  Colonel  Ilamtramck  called  ••  Fort 
Wayne,"  in  honor  of  the  commander-in  chief. 

On  the  18th  of  October  the  cavalry  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  infantry  set  out  from  Fort  Wayne  on  their  march  for 
Greenville.  On  the  way.  a  detachment  was  left  at  Loramie's 
Creek,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Wayne,  where  Fort  Loramie 
was  erected.  On  the  '<20th  of  November  the  regular  troops 
went  into  winter-quarters  at  Greenville. 

The  campaign  of  1791  put  a  close  to  the  Indian  hostilities  in 
the  northwest.  The  spirit  and  power  of  the  savages  had  been 
subdued  ;  their  country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword; 
their  houses  and  their  fields  were  destroyed  ;  their  supplies 
consumed  ;  their  hopes  of  cheeking  the  advance  of  the  white 
population  had  been  blasted  ;  and  now.  fearing  the  power  of 
the  United  States,  they  soon  began  to  evince  a  disposition  to 
enter  into  amicable  negotiations  for  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  urged  by 
the  British  agents. 

At  each  ani-dc  of  tin'  fort  was  a  Mock  house.  The  one  next  tin1  Miumiee  is  marked 
A,  having  port  holes,  15  1!  H.  on  three  exterior  sides,  and  a  dour,  ] ),  and  a  ehimnev,  (', 
on  th'1  interior  side.  A  line  of  [liekets  on  each  side  of  the.  fort  connected  the  block- 
houses by  their  nearest  an_rlos.  Outside  the  pickets  and  around  tin1  Mock  houses  was 
a  glacis,  or  wall  of  earth,  ei^ht  feet  thick,  sloping  upward  and  outward  from  tin;  foot 
of  the  pickets,  supported  l>y  a  loir  wall  on  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  and  by  fascines,  or  a 
wall  of  f.lirots.  next  the  An  (ilai/o.  The  ditch,  twelve  feet  wide  anil  i-L'llt  feet  deep 
S'irroinided  the  whole  work,  except  on  the  sid"  next  the  An  (ilai/.e.  iMai'onal  pickets. 
L.]  -.  :,  |V,.'t  [on-  and  one  tool  apart,  were  secured  to  the  In-  wall  and  projected  <,ver 
the  ditch.  <  !ate-\vn\  <  K  K.  A  hank  of  earth  Lit.  f"Ur  feet  wide,  for  a  passage  across 
tlie  ditch,  I'.  A  falling'  irati-,  or  draw-brid:.'e.  across  the  ditch.  (',.  Ollicers'  (Barters. 
II.  Store-houses,  1.  Two  lines  of  pickets  conve.rired  toward  I.,  a  ditch  ei-ht  feet 
deep  ieudin-'  to  the  ri\  er,  as  a  cuvcrt  way  for  water  riiiiall  s:and  liar  at  the  point  M 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ADVANCH    OF    T11K    WIHTK     1'OIM '  I,  ATK  i\     INTO    THF.     \ORTH\VF.STF.R\ 
TFRIUTOKY. ADMISSION     OF    Till:    "STATK    OF    OIllo'     INTO    THK 

FF.nr.UAi,  F.\IO\. — A.P.  17i)f>  TO  1S01. 

Ar«nm>iit.  -Security  of  tlic  frontier  Population  after  tin:  Treaty  of  Greenville. — Am- 
icable Intercourse  with  the  Indians. —  Emi-Tants  advance  upon  the  Muskili-'iiin,  Sci- 
oto,  anil  Miami  Kivers.— Population  of  Northwestern  Territory  in  IT'.'i:  (It  Cincin- 
nati in  !7:>7.  --Population  advances  into  the  Virginia  Military  District.—  Xat'najiiel 
Ma^ie.  Pioneer  of  Seioto  Valley — Chillicothe  first  Settled.— Tribute  to  Memory  of 
Massie.  --First  Mail  route  opened  from  \Vlieeliiu:  to  Limestone.—  Popnlat  ion  ad- 
vances to  the  "Western  Reserve."— •'  ( \mnty  of  \Vnyne"  or-ani/ed.—  Old  French 
Settlements  near  Detroit. — Traits  of  Character  in  French  Population.—  Retrospect 
of  Northwestern  Territory  in  Ki'fi. — Extension  of  Settlements  up  the  Scioto  and 
MuskhiL-um  Valleys. — "Adams  County"  ort_'ani/.ed. — "Ross  County"  organized. — 
Condition  of  Chillicothe  in  1 7J-'.—  l'",xtreme  Settlements  north  of  Chillicothe .-  Her 
man  lilannerhasset  cmiLrrates  to  Ohio  in  I?!)-'. — His  Traits  of  Character.  —  Hlamier 
liassct's  Island. — Steuhenvillo  laid  oil' and  settled. — Territorial  Population  in  17^. — 
tieciuid  Grade  of  Government  assumed. —  First  Territorial  Legislature.  —  1'uhlic  Sur 
veys. — Counties  of  Trumhull  and  Fairtield  cirL'ani/ed. — 15elmont  County  or.'ani/.ed. — 
Indiana  Territory  orL-ani/ed  into  a  separate  (rovcniiiient.  —  Con_-r('ss  authorizes  a 
Convention  to  fonn  a  State  Constitution. — Convention  assembles  and  adopts  a  Con- 
stitution.— "  State  of  Ohio"  admitted  into  the  I'liion.-  -State  Government,  organized 
March  1st,  1-m. — Character  and  Merits  of  Governor  St.Clair. — New  Counties  organ- 
ized.—Governors  of  Ohio.—  -Suhseiiuent  Increase  of  Population  and  Extension  of 
Ci\il  (j(  A  eniment."  1'opulation  in  1.--10. — Character  of  Emigration  to  Ohio. 

[A.l>.  17!>f>.]  'I'm:  trc;il.y  of  drcenville  was  hailed  with  joy 
tin-'  niLrliout  the  \Vest :  in  Kenluoky.  Western  Virginia,  and  I'enn- 
sylvania.  n<>  less  than  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The 
whole  western  population  of  these  states  was  deeplv  interested 
in  the  peace  and  seeuntv  ot  the  li'ontier,  tor  all  had  partici- 
pated in  tin.'  dangers  and  privations  incident  to  the  state  ot  hos- 
tilities which  had  called  forth  the  previous  unfortunate  cain- 
paiirns  into  the  Indian  eonntrv. 

Several  months  he  to  re  the  treaty,  the  greater  portion  ot  the 
Indian  trihes  had  heen  anxious  1'nr  peace,  and  had  discontinued 
their  incursions  against  the  Ohio  honler  ;  yet  the  exposed  set- 
tlements in  the  \orthwestern  Territorv  \\(>rc  not  alto^ethei 
secure  from  outrages  cominitted  hy  a  te\v  desperate  ln:ileon- 
tents.  helotiLruiLr  cluelly  to  the  Shawanese  nation.  The  ap]>re- 
hension  of  daiiLrer  trom  such  \vas  sutlicuMit  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  population  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  torts, 
stations,  and  stockades.  But  no  sooner  had  the  treatv  ot 
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Greenville  been  concluded,  than  the  frontier  inhabitants,  in 
conscious  security,  began  t<>  advance;  while  the  Indians,  re- 
lieved from  the  toils  and  privations  of  war,  confidently  ap- 
proached the  settlements,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly  inter- 
course and  trade  in  the  sale  ol  their  furs,  peltries,  and  game 
for  cash,  or  to  exchange  them  for  powder  and  lead,  and  for 
such  necessaries  and  comforts  as  were  adapted  to  their  mode 
of  life.  On  the  part  of  the  whites,  all  apprehension  of  danger 
ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  succeeded  to  outrage  and 
war.  The  disaffected  Indians  who  persisted  in  their  hostility 
had  retired  either  into  the  Far  West  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada. 
Repose  and  security  lighted  up  the  path  of  the  pioneers  witli 
new  hopes,  and  renewed  energy  and  enterprise  for  peopling 
the  fertile  and  boundless,  regions  before  them  ;  and  again  they 
prepared  to  explore  the  lands  which  lay  inviting  their  advance 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  the  Hockhocking,  the  Scioto, 
and  the  two  Miamis.  Forts,  stations,  and  stockades,  having 

O 

lost  their  importance,  began  to  crumble  and  decay  ;  while  the 
restless  pioneer  confidently  advanced,  pitched  his  tent,  and 
erected  his  cabin  in  the  dense  torest,  or  the  remote  plains  which 
expand  near  the  sources  of  these  beautiful  streams.  Men  of 
capital  and  enterprise  in  the  older  settlements  soon  became 
interested  in  securing  claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of 
land,  and  in  leading  forth  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Emi- 
grant families  from  Kentucky,  from  Western  Virginia,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  were  also  advancing  across  the  Ohio,  by 
way  of  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  and  Wheeling,  into  the  valleys 
of  the  Little  Miami,  Scioto,  and  Muskingum. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  early  landed  proprietors  in  the 
Miami  country  were  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the 
Northwestern  Territorv,  ,-ind  General  .lames  Wilkinson,  of 
Kentucky.  These  two  ollicers.  anxious  to  speculate  in  lands, 
associated  themselves  with  Jonathan  Dayton  and  Israel  Lud- 
low.  a  surveyor,  and  made  a  joint  purchase  oi  a  large  body  of 
lands  from  .).  C.  Symmes.  lying  high  up  the  Little  Miami,  and 
extending  westward  to  the  Great  Miami  as  high  as  Mad  River. 
This  jiiircha.se  was  made  on  the  ^Oth  day  of  August,  and  only 
seventeen  days  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  had  been  signed. 
Preparations  were  made  for  the  early  distribution  ol  this  pur- 
chase into  suitable  fa  mil  v  tracts,  and  on  the  1th  day  oi  .Novem- 
ber Israel  Ludlow  commenced  surveying  the  plot  oi  a  town. 
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which  was  named  "Dayton,"  in  honor  of  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors.' Tliis  to\vn  was  laid  out  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River, 
ami  about  one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Stillwater  Creek.  The 
following  spring  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  lirst  houses  and 
the  arrival  of  the  first  families  in  Dayton.  But  it  was  doomed 
to  insignificance  as  a  town  for  thirteen  years,  until  it  became 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Montgomery  county  in  the  year  180!), 
although  some  settlements  sprang  up  in  the  vicinity  before  the 
close  of  the  second  year. 

[A.I ).  17!H>.]  Kxtension  of  Settlements  into  the  Mi<nni,  Xcintu, 
n/td  Mn sin nii'itin  Valleys.— A.  large  portion  of  the  emigrants 
from  the  Xew  England  Slates,  and  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land. .\e\v  Jersev.  and  Virginia,  advanced  by  the  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  Here  a  portion  descended  the 
Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in  Kentucky,  to  make 
preparations  for  their  final  residence.  Others  proceeded  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling  and  other  convenient  points,  mid 
thence  by  land  to  the  section  of  country  which  they  had  se- 
lected for  their  homes.  The  colonies  for  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto  valleys  passed  chiefly  by  this  route  into  the  interior  of 
the  territory. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  179(5,  the  white  population  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  increased  to  about  five  thousand  souls 
of  all  ages,  who  were  distributed  chiefly  in  the  lower  valleys 
of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto.  and  Miami  Rivers,  and  upon  their 
small  tributaries  within  fit'tv  miles  of'  the  Ohio  River.  Such 
were  the  extent  and  condition  of  the  white  settlements  previous 
to  the  year  17(.)7. 

The  Ohio  Company's  purchase  continued  to  receive  emi- 
grants, and  numerous  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  banks 
of'  1  lie  Ohio  and  u j  10 ii  its  small  tributaries  south  of  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  purchase  of  Syiumes  on  the  Miami  presented 
numerous  small  villages,  besides  those  near  Fort  Washington 
and  Columbia,  boih  of  which  had  "Teatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation since  i he  treaty  <>f  dreenville. 

Cincinnati  had  increased  its  population  and  improved  the 
stvle  of  its  buildings.  In  the  year  17'.)'J  the  to\vn  contained 
about  thirtv  log  cabins,  besides  the  building  and  appurtenan- 
ces of  Fort.  \Vashiir_rton.  ;md  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.  In  the  beginning  of'  the  year  17!M>  it  contained 

•    Ohi"  (j;i/.-tU'.-r  "t'  1-11.  p.  K.7. 
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more  than  one  hundred  cabins,  besides  about  one  do/en  frame 
houses,  with  a  population  of  nearly  six  hundred  persons."  As 
yet,  brick  houses  had  not  been  used  at.  Cincinnati;  those  chim- 
neys not  built  of  wood  and  clay  were  made  of  stone.  Stone 
abounded  in  the  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  supplied 
abundant  material  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  brick  is  usu- 
ally applied  :f  and,  as  stone  was  much  more  easily  obtained 
than  lumber  or  mechanics  in  a  new  country,  it  soon  became  a 
substitute  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  houses. 

Within  the  Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  Mi- 
ami and  the  Scioto  Rivers,  were  several  new  settlements  in  the 
vicinity  of  Manchester,  and  less  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Ohio. 
Within  three  years  a  lew  settlements  had  been  extended  ten 
miles  up  the  Little  Miami  and  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Scioto 
Rivers,  or  as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Piketon.  Surveys  had 
been  executed  by  Nathaniel  Massie.  the  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Scioto  Valley,  over  most  of  the  fertile  lands  westward  to 
the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd's  Fork,  and  upon  rdl  the 
branches  of  Paint  Creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto.  near 
Westfall.  lie  had  done  much  to  extend  the  settlements  upon 
the  Scioto.  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  led  the  van  of  civilization  into  the  western 
wilderness.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  an  early  emigrant  to  Ken- 
tucky; born  in  Uooehland  county,  Virginia,  near  the  close  of 
the  year  17(>.'{,  he  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  A  surveyor  in  17SU.  he  set.  out.  for  the 
West  in  quest  of  employment,  where,  for  more  than  two  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  exploring,  locating,  and  surveying  the  line 
lands  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River.  In  the  au- 
tumn ot  17S7  he  engaged  with  /eal  as  a  surveyor  under  ( 'ol- 
onel  Richard  C.  Anderson,  surveyor-general  for  the  Viririnia 
Military  Land  Districts,  and  surveyed  north  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  between  the  Little  .Miami  and  Scioto 
Rivers.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1700.  he  commenced  the 
first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military  District  by  laying  out 
the  town  of  Manchester,  twelve  miles  above  Limestone.  In 
March  following  his  stockade  was  completed  as  a  defense 
against  Indian  hostility,  and  contained  a  population  of  thirty 
families. 
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During  the  year  170,1.  Massie,  having  secured  large  bodies 
of  excellent  lands  west  ot  the  Scioto,  upon  the  brandies  of 
Paint  Creek,  led  out  an  exploring  party  lor  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing oil' a.  town  at  some  advantageous  point  on  the  Scioto  ;  but 
encountering  hostile  Indians  near  Reeve's  Crossings,  on  Paint 
Creek,  he  returned  to  Manchester.1  lint  the  design  of  laying 
oil' a  town  was  not  abandoned.  Early  in  March,  17iM>.  he  as- 
sembled another  party,  and  again  advanced  up  the  Seioto  to 
the  mouth  ol  Paint  Creek,  where  lie  erected  a  "station,"  and. 
early  in  April,  planted  a  crop  of  corn.  The  colony  was  well 
supplied  with  horses,  stock,  farming  utensils,  and  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  new  settlement.  Cabins  were  erected,  and  in  May 
three  hundred  acres  of  fertile  prairie  had  been  turned  up  by 
thirty  plows,  ready  for  pitching  a  crop  of  corn. t 

Thus  commenced  the  first  settlement  on  the  waters  of  Paint 
Creek,  at  "Station  Prairie,"  three  miles  below  the  present  city 
of  Chillicothe.  While  the  settlers  were  employed  in  the  du- 
ties ot  a  pioneer  colony,  Massie.  assisted  by  Duncan  M* Ar- 
thur, was  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  contempla- 
ted town  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seioto  River.  The  elevated 
alluvial  plain  three  miles  above  was  selected  for  the  town. and 
was  soon  laid  off  into  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  town  lots, 
and  one.  hundred  and  sixty-nine  out-lots,  regularly  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  wide,  streets  and  lanes  alternately.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  settlement,  one  hundred  to\\n  lots 
and  one  hundred  out-lots  were  selected  by  lot  as  a  donation  to 
the  first  hundred  settlers.  To  others,  the  price  of  a  choice  town 
lot  was  ten  dollars,  and  each  owner  proceeded  to  erect  upon 
his  lot  the  stipulated  house  or  tenement  for  future  residence. 
The  town  sprain:  up  almost,  as  it  were,  by  magic,  liefore  tin- 
close  of  the  vear.it  contained,  besides  private  residences,  sev- 
eral stores,  taverns,  and  mechanical  shops.  The  arts  ot  pio- 
neer lite  began  to  multiply,  and  to  give  competence  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness.  Emigrants  constantlv  arrived  :  the  popu- 
lation, trade,  and  enterprise  of  the  place  continued  to  increase 
under  the  liberal  pohev  ot  its  enterprising  founder.^ 

The  town  was  called  "  (  'hillicoihe."  a  term  \\  hich  in  the  Indian 
dialect  signifies  fuini.  It  was  the  lir-t  town  west  "t  the  mount- 
ains which  was  built  in  peace  and  quietude,  and  not  requiring 
the  protection  of  stockades  and  torts  against  Indian  hostility. 

*    M'J),,nnl.rs  Sk,-trli.  <.  p.  '•'->  '    I. l.'iii    p.-'".  •;!.  ;   H.':M.  j>.  '>.'.  •  :  I. 
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Nathaniel  Classic  continued  to  retain  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  new  settlements  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Xo- 
vember  ttd,  IS],4?.  I  nder  the  territorial  government, eniovin£j 

J       *  O 

the  entire  confidence  <>1  Governor  St.  ('lair,  he  was  eommis- 
sinned  colonel  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  territorial 
militia.  lie  was  subsequently  a  prominent  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  state  constitution;  he  was  a  senator 
from  Ross  county  in  the  first  General  Assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution, and  speaker  of  the  Senate:  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  major-general  of  the  second  division  of  Ohio  militia.' 
Although  a  large  landholder,  his  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
western  emigrants  were  proverbial. 

Emigrants  from  Virginia  advanced  in  creat  numbers  into 

O  i_-  i 

the  Scioto  Valley,  and  settlements  were  extended  rapidly  upon 
all  the  fine  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillicothe,  upon  the  branch- 
es of  Paint  Creek  and  Deer  Creek,  as  well  as  upon  the  smaller 
tributaries  of  the  Scioto,  within  twentv  miles  of  Chillicothe. 

Such  was  the  advance  of  population  into  the  wide  and  fer- 
tile Valley  of  the  Scioto  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  res- 
toration of  peace  with  the  Indians. 

At  the  same  time,  settlements  were  advancing  upon  all  the 
beautiful  tributaries  on  the  eastern  side  of- the  Great  Miami. 
Sparse  settlements  were  formed  as  high  as  Dayton;  but  the 
principal  population  in  this  quarter  was  near  Cincinnati,  and 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Little  Miami.  Settlements,  likewise, 
were  gradually  extended  up  the  Muskingum  as  far  as  the 
mouth  ot  LiekiiiLT.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebene/er  Xane 
obtained  a  grant  for  one  section  of  land,  in  compensation  fur 
openini:  a  bridle-trace  from  the  ( >hio  River  at  Wheeling  across 
the  eoiintrv  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky.!  The  first  I'nited 
States  mail  traversed  this  route  in  the  following  year  :  but  it, 
was  not  until  two  years  afterward  that  the  to\vn  was  laid  oil', 
when  the  first  cabins  were  erected,  and  the  vdlaire  assumed 
the  name  of  ••  X:inrsvi!le."i 

Kstc.nsion  <>f  Xi'tlli'mi'iils  ////"  the  Connecticut  Reserve. — About 
the  same  tune,  emigrants  trom  the  .\rw  Knirland  Stairs  be- 
gan 1o  arrive  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  to 
form  settlements  in  "  \ru  ( 'minrctirut,"  or  the  "\Yesfrrn  Re- 
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serve."  During  the  same  year  tlie  first  settlement  \v;is  made 
;it  tin1  mouth  of  Conneaut  Creek,  near  the  western  line  of'  Penn- 
sylvania, uj»on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie?  a  fe\v  months  after, 
the  town  of  Cleveland  had  been  laid  out,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  ( 'uyahoga. ' 

The  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands  compris- 
ed in  the  "Connecticut  Reserve''  had  been  formally  transferred 
and  confirmed  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  hv  deed 
bearing  date  September  ;~>th.  17!)f>.  two  months  after  the  Indian 
title  to  the  same  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. This  land  company  was  constituted  ol  littv-six  indi- 
viduals, acting  through  a  board  of  directors.  During  the  next 
summer,  the  company  sent  out  forty-three  surveyors,  to  lay 
olf  and  subdivide  that  portion  lying  east  of  the  Cuvahoga  into 
townships  live  miles  square.! 

Jt  was  on  the  l»;th  of  September,  1705,  that  the  agents  of 
the  company  advanced  to  the  hike  shore,  selected  and  laid  oil' 
the  plot  of  a  town,  upon  a  beautiful,  dry,  alluvial,  wooded  plain, 
comprising  a  peninsula  between  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  the 
lake,  and  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  water.  The 
site  was  one  well  adapted  lor  a  commercial  town.  The  origi- 
nal plot  represented  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots,  seven  streets, 
and  tour  lanes.  In  honor  of  General  Moses  Cleveland,  the  en- 
terprising agent  of  the  Connecticut  Company,  the  town  was 
called  "  (  leveland." 

Although  emigrants  continued  to  arrive  in  the  "\\estern  Re- 
serve, yrt  Cleveland  attained  no  importance  as  a  town  until 
Alav.  1M)(5.  when  it  became  the  countv  seat  of  Cieauga  coun- 
tv,  oi"_ra ni/ed  in  March  preceding.  Such  it.  continued  until 
Mav.  1MO,  when  it  became  the  seat  ol  justice  for  Cuyahoga 
countv.  which  had  been  erected  two  vears  before.  In  this 
count  v  1  lie  first  |iresidiir_r  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
was  llciijamin  RuLr^'les. 

Si-tlt'-nn'iits  ni'iir  Detroit.  —  In  the  mean 
rrn  posN,  ineludiirj'  the  country  \vest  and 
h;id  been    evacuated    by  the    IJritish    In 
tin.-    ocetlpancy   of  the    I  "nited    State-.      The 
the  |)etroit   River  and  upon  the  Maumec   wen-   annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  ;md  were  comprised 
in  the  "  countv  of  Wayne."  which  included  all  the  southeastern 
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portion  of  Michigan  and  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Ohio,  eastward  to  the  Cuyahoga,  and  the  li  port- 
age path"  to  the  Tuscarawas.  The  town  and  post  of  Detroit 
was  the  county  seat  of  justice.*  Detroit  having  hecoine  the 
headquarters  of  the  northwestern  army,  the  troops  were  re- 
moved from  Fort  Washington  to  the  more  remote  stations  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Miamis,  and  Detroit. 

Two  lull  regiments  of  troops  were  retained  upon  this  iron- 
tier  until  the  spring  of  170S,  when  they  were  chiefly  removed 
to  the  posts  near  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mississippi.  A  road, 
or  trace,  had  heen  opened  from  Cincinnati,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, by  way  of  Forts  Wayne  and  Miami,  to  Detroit,  and  to 
other  remote  posts  in  the  territory. 

Detroit,  and  other  western  posts  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  agreeably 
to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  17H;j,  were  to  have  been 
surrendered,  "as  soon  as  convenient,'1  to  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  ;  yet  they  had  been  retained  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  the  American  government.  This  infraction  of  the 
treaty,  and  other  difficulties  of  a  kindred  nature.  w;is  deemed 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  that  a  special  minister  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  urge  the  amicable  evacuation  of  them.  The  minister,  John 
Jay,  after  a.  difficult  and  tedious  negotiation,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  treaty  of  .November  ISMh.  1704,  containing  a  stipu- 
lation for  the  surrender  of  all  the  milita.ry  posts  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all  liritish  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June.  17!)<>.  f 

In  cont'ormilv  with  this  stipulation,  the  military  posts  at  De- 
troit and  upon  the  Maumee  \\ere  formally  surrendered  to  (!en- 
eral  Wavne  early  in  that  year. 

Detroit  was  one  ol  the  oldest  French  settlements  in  the  west- 
ern country,  having  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  earlv  as 
the  year  1700.  Since  the  fall  of  Canada,  it  had  been  a  regular 
British  military  post,  and  the  great  western  depot  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  ( 'ompany.  until  its  delivery  to  (ieneral  Wayne.;!".  Tin; 
inhabitants  who  remained  were  mostlv  Creole  French,  sneaking 
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a  corrupt  dialect,  and  ignorant  of  the  Knglish  tongue,  which 
was  a  foreign  language  t«>  them. 

Their  ignorance  of  the  language  oi'  their  new  rulers  fur  a 
time  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience  to  both  jiarties.  This 
made  public  business,  and  especially  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Federal  courts,  slow  and  tedious.  Kvery  word  must 
necessarily  pass  from  mouth  to  ear  through  an  interpreter  for 
the  benefit  oi  the  French  citi/.ens.  The  progress  m  business 
was  not  onlv  slow  and  tedious,  but  novel,  and  often  amusing; 
but  it  was  seldom  satisfactory  to  the  French.  Another  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  them  was  the  mode  of  administering  jus- 
tice through  the  mummery  and  tedious  process  of' court  ("onus, 
and,  as  they  conceived,  that,  useless  appendage  to  a  court,  a 
/'//•>/.'  It  created  delay;  nor  could  they  comprehend  its  ad- 
vantages. Formerly,  both  under  the  French  and  Knglish  do- 
minion, they  had  been  accustomed  to  more  prompt  and  speedy 
action,  when  the  will  of'  the  commandant  was  law.  and  his  de- 
cision final,  to  which  all  bowed  with  due  submission.  This 
mode  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  prompt  without  ex- 
pense or  delay,  and  the  decisions  we're  often  more  correct  than 
the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  free  of  the  embarrassing  quibbles  of 
law. 

Another  source  oi  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  which  also  sprang 
tfom  the  American  mode  <>i  conducting  litigated  questions. 
Attorneys  were  of  course  interested  in  enconra<_rin;_r  litLrntion. 
especiallv  where  doubts  arose  concerning  points  of  law  rel- 
ative to  real  estates.  The  attorneys  were  anxious  to  test  ihe 
correctness  and  validity  oi  the.  late  commandant's  decisions, 
and  hence  thev  stirred  up  questions  of  law  at  the  expense  and 
cost  of  the  litigants.  The  attorneys  were  a  new  appendage 
to  the  forms'  of  judicial  proceedings  with  the  French,  and.  \\hat 
was  more  aiiiioviii!_r.  thev  encouraged  litigation  whether  the 
cause  was  -j-ood  or  bad,  provided  the  parties  \\ere  ^oinl  for 
their  tee<.  ('asesol  this  kind,  relative  to  real  estate  or  landed 
pn>pert\.  in  the  course  of  a  tew  years  became  numerous,  prom- 
inent upon  the  records  of  the  courts-,  and  highly  profitable  to 
the  attorneys. f  The  expenses  of  courts,  the  costs  ot  counsel, 
and  the  national  or  provincial  abhorrence  of  the  Americans,  or 
••  HasfntKtis,"  h.'id  but  little  ellect  in  c  real  HILT  a  predilection  for 
American  justice  or  for  the  Federal  (_ro\  eminent. 

*   Bunirtt  s  Lrtt'<rs.  ]>.  i':;-o;.  rmt.j.  '    Ibidem. 
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The  settlements  on  the  Raisin.  Detroit,  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  \Vabash  and  in  the  "  Illinois  country,'' 
were  composed  almost  exclusively  ol  Creole  French,  or  French 
Canadians,  remains  of  the  old  French  colonies.  They  lived  in 
the  old  Creole  style,  each  settlement  or  homestead  having  a 
narrow  front  on  the  river  bank,  near  which  ran  the  public  road, 
passing  each  man's  door  successively.  Thev  were  irenerallv 

o  •/  »  • 

poor,  indolent,  illiterate,  and  credulous,  if  not  superstitious. 
They  were  Catholics,  as  their  lathers  had  been  before  them, 
in  whose  footsteps  they  had  trodden  for  three  generations 
without  change  or  desire  of  change.*  Ignorant,  poor,  and  con- 
tented, it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  deprecate  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government,  and  what  they  considered 
the  delays  and  useless  forms  of  their  judicial  proceedings. 

The  Counties  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  i-n  17!H>. — The 
whole  of  the  Northwestern  Territory  not  in  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  Indian  tribes  was  now  organized  into  live  ex- 
tensive counties,  as  has  been  before  observed.  Washington 
county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio 
within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  between  the  Mus- 
kingum  and  the  Little  Miami  ;  -Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice. 
Hamilton  county  comprised  all  that  portion  of  the  state  between 
the  Little  and  the  Creat  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
Ohio  River  ;  and  Cincinnati  was  the  county  seat.  Kno\  count  v 
embraced  the  region  near  the  Ohio  River,  between  the  (.Ireat 
Miami  and  the  \Vabash  Rivers  :  and  \  incennes  was  the  county 
seat.  St.  Clair  county  embraced  the  settlements  upon  ihe  Il- 
linois and  upon  the  Kaskaskia  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon 
the  l.'pper  Mississippi;  and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  ot  justice. 
\\avne  count  v,  recently  organized,  embraced  all  the  settle- 
ments upon  the  Maiimee,  Raisin,  and  Detroit  Rivers  ;  and  De- 
troit was  the  scat  <  '1  justice. 

The  jurisdiction  of  each  ol  these  counties  extended  over  a. 
territory  but  little  less  in  extent  than  some  ot'  the  _\ew  Filmland 
States.  The  settlements  were  lew.  comparatively  small,  and 
widely  separated  bv  an  uninhabited  wilderness  ot  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  in  extent,  except  where  the  solitary  hut  ol 
the  frontier  hunter  broke  the  unilonnitv  of  the  scene.  The 
only  routes  of  intercourse  between  these  remote  settlements 
were  either  the  liquid  high- ways  of  nature,  or  bridle-paths  and 
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"  blaxed-traces."  through  the  deep  forests  which  covered  the 
southern  portion  of  this  extensive  territorv.  A  cabin,  a  hunt- 
er's hut.  or  a  solitary  family  residence  miirht  be  seen  on  these 
routes  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  each  other. 
where  man  and  horse  mrjlit.  obtain  imperfect  shelter  and  scant  v 
fare.  In  other  directions,  the  traveler  miidit  traverse  the  wil- 
derness for  thirty  or  forty  miles  without  house  or  shelter,  or 
food  (or  man  or  beast,  except  the  prolific,  herbage  which  cov- 
ered his  route  on  every  side. 

[A.D.  17!>7.]  Krtension  of  Population  in  1  75)7  <in<!  17!H.— 
The  settlements  had  extended  sparsely  up  the  Scioto  Valley 
and  River  :  a  village  ot  more  than  fifty  cabins,  lorr  houses,  and 
frames,  had  sprung  into  existence  upon  the  site  where  Chilli- 
cothe  had  been  laid  out  twelve  months  before  :  a  few  scattering 
settlements  were  found  along  the  river  for  twentv  miles  below, 
and  also  upon  some  of  the  tributaries  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
mouth.  Forty-live  miles  by  land  above  ( 'hillicothe.  on  the 
Scioto.  were  three  or  four  cabins,  recently  erected  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Franklinton.  opposite  the  present 
location  of  Columbus,  and  not.  far  from  the  Indian  boundary. 
But  this  remote  portion  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  woods  and 
wet  prairies,  and  the  lew  settlers  were  such  hunters  as  live 
only  on  the  extreme  verire  ot  eivili/ation,  or  who.  like  John 
Brickrll.  had  lived  with  the  Indians  until  they  had  been  "  wean- 
ed" from  eivih/ed  life.'  T\\o  years  afterward,  a  cabin  mi'_rht 
he  seen  in  this  region  everv  ten  or  twelve  miles  upon  the  prin- 
cipal routes  and  1  races. 

Upon  the  Muskingum  but  tew  settlements  had  extended 
above  the  present,  site  ot  Xanesville.  which  was  near  the  lim- 
its of  the  Indian  country,  and  was  occupied  bv  a  lew  squatters 
\\ith  their  halt-formed  cabins,  barelv  Lri\]n'_;"  them  a  shelter 
in  'in  the  inclemency  <  >t  the  seasi  ins. 

In  the  mean  time,  since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  a 
number  of  emigrants  from  Kentuckv  and  \  irLTima  ha 
\anced  into  (he  extreme  eastern  portion  ol  Hamilton  c< 
on  the  \\esl  side  o|  the  Scioto  River.  \VltllIII  the  limits  i 
"  \*i  r'_riuia  Military  iM.-inei."  Hundreds  o|  setlleinent: 
been  ahvad\  made,  and  the  population  had  augmented 

the  cuiinty  oi  Hamilton.      The 
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off  and  organized  Adams  county,  "which  comprised  the  eastern 
half  of  \vhat  had  been  Hamilton  county.  Manchester  was 
made  tlie  seat  of  justice,  and  the  first  court  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember following.  The  same  year  the  seat  of  justice  "was 
fixed  at  "  Adamsville."  four  miles  above  the  month  of  ISrush 
("reek,  by  Secretary  Sargent.*'  Nathaniel  Massie  was  col- 
onel of  militia,  and  Thomas  Worthington,  Hugh  Coehran. 
and  Samuel  Smith  were  the  first  magistrates  for  these  settle- 
ments. 

Emigrants  from  New  England  and  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
tinued to  arrive  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory,  and  had 
already  formed  numerous  settlements  west  of  the  Ohio  for 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Muskingum,  and  beyond  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase.  This  region  was  organized  into 
the  county  of  Jell'erson,  and  embraced  the  country  upon  the 
Ohio  for  more  than  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling,  and  as  far 
below. 

For  nearly  eight  years  past,  Cincinnati  had  presented  an 
animated  scene  of  military  parade,  with  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,  and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  drum  and  fife, 
diversified  by  the  roar  of  the  morning  gun  as  its  echo  reverb- 
erated along  the  hills  which  form  the  shores  of  the  Ohio; 
but  Fort  Washington  having  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  and  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  troops  destined 
for  the  northwestern  campaigns  and  frontier  posts,  Cincinnati 
lost  much  of  its  former  consequence,  which  had  been  imparted 
bv  the  arrival  of  droves  of  pack-horses,  with  all  the  attendant, 
business  of  the  commissary  department.  Stripped  of  all  these 
incitements  to  life  and  enterprise,  Cincinnati  began  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  quiet  commercial  to\vn.f  and  Fort  \\ash- 
inirton,  with  its  imposing  outworks  and  block-houses,  lay  use- 
less and  neglected. J 

[A.D.  17!)*.]  The  year  17i)S  found  the  population  of 
Hamilton  countv  greatly  augmented  by  recent  emigration. 
The  same  increase  bv  emigration  existed  at  different  points 
on  the  Ohio,  from  Hamilton  eastward  to  Jefferson  count  v. 
]>ut  the  strongest  tide,  of  population  was  beginning  to  flow  into 
the  Scjoto  Valley,  not  only  from  the  Fast,  but  also  from  Ken- 
Ui'-kv  and  Tennessee.  The  Scioto  coiintrv  had  become  noted 
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for  its  line  wooded  bottoms,  no  less  than  i'>r  its  level  plains, 
which  spread  out  almost  boundless  in  extent  a  lew  miles  north 
of  Chillicothe.  Hence  it  hecame  a  center  of  attraction  to  the 
advancing  emigrants.  Before  the  midsummer  «l  17!*^,  the  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  expedient  to  organi/e  the  country  north  of 
Adams,  to  comprise  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Scioto:  and, 
on  the  \JOth  ot  August,  in  council,  he  laid  oil  and  organized  the 
eountv  ot  "Ross/'  named  in  honor  ot  .lames  Ross,  an  enter- 
prising agent  ot  the  Ohio  Companv.  Chiilicothe.  having  about 

two  hundred  inhabitants,  was  tin unty  seat.     The  first  Court 

ot  Common  Pleas  was  held  in  Chillicothe  during  the  same  au- 
tumn, and  the  first  case  on  the  ducket  was  conducted  by  Will- 
iam Creighton,  Jr..  a  lawver  of  irreat  worth  and  talents. 

As  yet  Chillicothe  was  in  the  midst  ot' an  isolated  settlement 
ot  not  more  than  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  Ross  count}'  contain- 
ed large  regions  of  country  unexplored.  The  "  Piipia  Plains," 
intersected  by  "  Zane's  Trace."  twenty  miles  from  Chillicothe, 
presented  onlv  one  cabin  near  the  eastern  margin,  and  three 
miles  south  of  it  was  another:  thence  to  the  present  site  of 
Lancaster  one  more  cabin  was  seen  near  the  trace:  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  ot  Licking  Creek  several  improvements 
were  commenced;  but  from  that  point  eastward  to  Indian 
Creek,  near  the  (Him,  the  route  was  through  an  unsettled  re- 
gion. A  "blazed  trace"  ot  sixty  miles  opened  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Irontier  settlements  ot  \\  estern  \  irirmia.  near 
Clarksburg  and  Marietta.  About  the  first  of  October.  17!)S, 
Felix  llcnick  and  Joseph  Harness,  surveyors  fr»m  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  Leonard  Stump,  set  out  on  a 
tour  "I  exploration  in  the  Scioto  \  allev  in  search  ot  the  line 
land-  seen  bv  their  Iriends  more  than  twenty  vears  previous 
in  Lord  Dunmore's  campaign.  Provided  each  with  a  irood 
rifle,  a  pack-horse  laden  \\ith  supplies,  and  ammunition,  thev 
parsed  by  \\  ay  of  Clarksburg,  "n  the  west  branch  of  the 
Moiionira  hela.  (o  the  Mliskillgum  Vallev,  and  thence  west- 
ward 1"  tlii-  Scioto  Plains.  Advancing  upon  /ane'<  Trace. 
the\  found  upon  the  present  site  ot  /anesville  onlv  a  wilder- 
ness house  ot  entertainment,  near  \\luch  \vere  encamped  a  lew 
white  hunters,  surrounded  bv  Indian  wiLTwanis.  occupied  by 
the  native  savages  employed  m  hunting,  fishing,  trading,  and 
drinking.  The  region  near  Columbus,  the  present  state  eapi- 
tal,  was  a  dense  lorest  :  one  mile  distant,  near  the  present  town 
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'»t  Franklinton,  were  a  number  of  newly-erected  log  cabins 
without  chinking  or  daubing,  and  having  only  a  blanket  in  the 
d(.»orway  instead  of  a.  wooden  door.  In  the  same  vicinity  was 
the  cabin  of  John  Briekell,  a  white  captive,  adopted  into  the 
Indian  tribes  Iroin  childhood,  but  surrendered  at  the  treaty  oi 
Greenville,  and  still  more  wedded  to  savage  life  than  to  the 
comforts  of  civilization.  From  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  ('reek 
io  Chillicothe  the  trace  passes  a  new  cabin  or  improvement 
••about  every  eight  or  ten  miles."'" 

Among  the  emigrants  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  during 
this  year  was  Herman  Blaunerhasset.  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  man  ol  fortune,  from  Ireland.  Driven  trom  his  native 
Country  by  political  difficulties,  he  sought  an  asylum  on  the  bo- 
som of  the  beautiful  Ohio,  lie  purchased  from  Colonel  DevoII. 
ol  \  irginia,  the  island  in  that  river,  one  mile  below  the  mouth 
ol  the  Little  Kenhawa.  and  soon  afterward  commenced  his  im- 
provements.t  As  this  has  become  classic  ground  in  Ohio,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  more  detailed  notice.  IJefore  the  year  1S01  had 
closed,  Mr.  Blannerhasset  had  erected  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  upper  end  ot  the  island,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  fine 
pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  and  orchards  ot  choice  tniit.  llis 
stud\'  was  lurnished  with  a  large  and  well-selected  library, 
an  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  every  thing  which 
taste  and  learning  could  desire.  A  line  scholar,  and  well  versed 
m  laiiLfuages,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study,  when  not  en- 
gaged in  social  intercourse  with  his  intelligent  neighbors  trom 
Belpre  and  .Marietta.  So  tenacious  was  his  memory,  that  he 
is  sa.id  to  have  been  able  to  repeat  some  of  the1  honks  ot  Ho- 
me r  hv  rote  in  the  original  Creek.  1 1  is  wife  was  accomplished 
in  all  the  acquirements  of  female  elegance  and  learning:  mu- 
sic, painting,  druwintr,  and  dancing  were  her  amusements,  and 
the  social  converse  of  cultivated  minds  and  festive  amuse- 
ments of  the  youii'_r  beiruiled  the  happy  hours.  Surrounded 
with  everv  th;iiLr  that  could  make  existence  desirable  and  hap- 
pv.  and  cheered  by  a  rismi:  and  brilliant  family,  his  seal  wat' 
almost  a  terrestrial  paradise,  as  described  hv  \\irt,  until  the 
acquaintance  of  Aaron  ISurr  blasted  everv  hope  and  ruined 
every  source  ofenjoyment.  This  former  paradise  i^-  n<>\v  fami- 
ly commemorated  in  the  solitary  and  desolate  >pot  remaining 
ot  "  Klannerhasset's  Island."  The  mansion  was  consumed  bv 
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lin-  in  INK),  and  since  then  every  vestrje  of   improvement  has 
disappeared. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend  upon  all  the  lower  tributa- 
ries cf  the  Miami.  Scioto.  and  .Muskinirum  Rivers,  while  their 
head  branches  were  still  inhabited  by  the  Indian  tribes.  \u- 
meroiis  towns  sprung  up,  but  their  population  did  nut  augment 
rapidly.  Cincinnati,  with  all  its  advantages  ot  location,  searee- 
]y  numbered  eiidit  hundred  souls.  Chillicothe.  after  two  years, 
now  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  These  were  the 
largest  towns  in  the  territorv. 

Al"»nt  the  close  of  the  year  17!)S,  James  K..SS  and  Hasil 
"\\  ells.  Ksipiires.  having  purchased  a  larire  tract  of'  land  in  the 
northern  portion  of.  Jellerson  county,  laid  out  a  town  »n  tin- 
west  bank  <>f  the  Ohio,  which  was  named  "  Steiibenville."  in 
honor  of  the  Jiaron  Steiiben."  wlin  had  noblv  volunteered  his 
services  in  the  cause  ot' American  independence. 

Xi'coiul  (lr<ul>'  af  Territorial  (.iovcriiment.  —  In  the  mean 
time,  the  population  of  the  territory  had  irradually  increased, 
and  a.  census,  taken  durini:  the  summer  of  17!)S,  proved  that 
the  whole  number  ot  tree  white  males  amounted  to  lull  fin 
thonsund.^  This  condition,  airreeably  to  the  ordinance  of 
Julv,  17^7,  entitled  the  people  to  the  srcti/i'f  u;ra<l<-  of'  terri- 
torial government.  Accordingly,  on  the  'JiMh  day  of  ()rto- 
ber.  (lovi-riior  St.  ('lair  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an 
election  to  be  held  in  the  several  counties  on  the  third  Monday 
in  Deecmber  followiiiLT.  for  the  selection  of  twenty  representa- 
tives to  ser\ f  as  a  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  ot  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature. 

Those  elected  to  compose  this  Legislature  were  such  as  are 
not.  excelled  in  point  of  talent  by  the  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  m  the  I  nited  States,  even  at  this  late  day.  Amon<j 
the  pioneers  o|  Ohio  were  men  ot  the  lir-t  order  ot  talent 
and  of  finished  education,  improved  and  polished  by  much  m- 
tereonrse  \\nli  the  most  refined  population  ot  the  Atlaiitic 
States.  Hamilton  county  sent  a  stronir  i-epre<enlation.  (  )f 
these,  \\illiam  M'.Millan  was  a  native  of  \irLrmia,  a  man  of 
<troii'j  and  commandiir_r  talent,  and  a  finished  schubir.  John 
Smith  \'.as  a  man  of  stronir  mind,  natix'e  talent,  and  Lrreat  i-ner- 
'jv  of  character.  Ilis  laudable  ambitio!i  and  rectitude  ot  pur- 
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post'  placed  him  above  many  of  the  talented  leaders  of  his  day. 
Jacob  Burnett,  another  representative  from  Hamilton,  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  territorial  government,  and  contin- 
ued to  till  responsible  offices  under  the  state  government  for 
many  years. 

Solomon  Sibley,  of  Detroit,  and  representative  from  Wayne 
county,  possessed  a  sound  mind,  improved  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  a  stability  of  character  which  commanded  general 
respect,  and  made  him  rank  as  one  of  the  most  talented  men  in 
the  House.  Return  J.  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  both  lawyers 
of  Marietta,  and  representatives  of  Washington  county,  were 
men  of  talent  and  great  worth.  The  former  subsequently  filled 
more  important  offices  than  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  one 
man,  both  in  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Nathaniel 
Massie  and  Joseph  Darlington,  representatives  of  Adams  coun- 
ty, were  among  the  earliest,  and  most  enterprising  citixens  ol 
Ohio.  Ross  county  sent  a  representation  not  excelled  by  any 
county  in  the  territory  for  intelligence  and  talent.  Worthing- 
ton.  Tiffin,  Finley.  and  Langham  were  qualified  to  exert  an 
influence  in  any  deliberative  bodv.  They,  too,  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  excepting  Tiffin,  and  all  were  conspicuous  in  the  suit- 
sequent  state  government.  Kdward  Tiffin  was  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  having  arrived  in  the  United  States  as  surgeon  in  Bur- 
goyne's  army." 

[A.I).  179U.]  The  representatives  elected  convened  at  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  first  Monday  <>t  February,  1709,  and  nominated 
ten  persons  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  from  whom 
lie  appointed  five  to  serve  as  a  "  legislative  council."  The  first 
legislative  council,  appointed  by  the  president  <>n  the  'J'Jd  of 
January,  17!)!),  consisted  of'  the  following  persons,  \\/..  :  I  Icnrv 
\  anderburg.  of  Vineennes  ;  Robert  Oliver,  ol  Marietta  :  James 
Finley  and  Jacob  Burnett,  of  Cincinnati,  and  David  \  a  nee.  of 
Vanceville.f 

The  new  territorial  Legislature  met.  agreeablv  to  the  t/ov- 
'•rnor's  proclamation,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  Kith  da  v  of  Sept  em- 
ber.J  In  a  very  elegant  address  the  governor  l;iid  before  that 
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body  his  views  of  such  measures  as  \vere  worthy  its  consider- 
ation. Among  these,  1  he  must  important  duty  \vas  the  revision 
of  the  former  law.s.  and  the  formation  ot  a  regular  territorial 
rode,  adapted  to  the  condition  ol  the  territory,  under  its  new 
form  of  government.  1'he  iormer  laws  required  to  he  altered, 
amended,  repealed,  or  otherwise  modified,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  present  state  ot  the  territory.  Alter  a  laborious  session 
of  nearly  three  months,  the  Legislature  was  prorogued  by  the 
governor,  to  meet  again  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Captain  William  II.  Harrison  had  been  elected  first 
delegate  to  Congress. 

At  this  first  session  of  the  territorial  Legislature,  (Governor 
St.  Clair  bewail  to  manifest  his  high-toned  aristocratic  feelings 
and  his  imperious  disposition.  The  misfortunes  which  attend- 
ed the  campaign  against  the  Mautnee  towns,  while  under  his 
immediate  command  seven  years  before,  had  anv  other  effect 
than  to  create  respect  and  submission  to  his  arbitrary  demands. 
( 'onscious  of  his  power  and  the  moral  rectitude  ol  his  intentions, 
he  in  turn  disregarded  the  opposition  ot  his  adversaries. 

Inconvenience  had  been  experienced  already  by  emigrants, 
on  account  of  the  largo  continuous  bodies  ot' line  lands  held  by 
private  companies  and  individual  proprietors,  which  tended  to 
exclude  the  former  class  of  people. 

To  prevent  such  unfavorable  influences  in  future,  and  to 
place  the  emigrant  beyond  the  power  ot  the  capricious  monop- 
olist. Congress  devised  a  new  mode  of  survey  and  sale,  bv 
\vhich  the  public  lands  should  be  laid  of]  m  small  tracts,  and  be 
held  open  tor  sale  to  any  individual.  The  investigations  on 
this  subject  resulted  in  the  present  enlightened  and  eligible  plan 
of'  survev.  which  has  been  in  general  use  tor  more  than  fortv 
years. 

[A.l>.  1MH).]  The  "Connecticut  Ileserve"  continued  to  re- 
ceive numerous  emigrants  from  the  New  Knidand  States.  \\ho 
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funned  settlements)  chiefly  near  the  shore  oi  Lake  Erie.  The 
population  in  this  region  having  greatly  increased,  the  governor 
laid  oil' and  organi/.ed  the  county  of  Trumlmll  on  the  tith  of 
December,  1MK).  It  \vas  about  this  time  that  a  large  number 
of  settlers  upon  the  Pennsylvania  state  grants,  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  River,  abandoned  their  improvements,  tu  avoid  liti- 
gation, and  retired  to  the  "  Connecticut  Reserve."' 

The  high,  rolling,  and  broken  country  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Ilockhoeking  River,  between  the  Srioto  and  Muskin- 
gum,  had  also  received  a  numerous  population  of  Herman 
emigrants  Ironi  Europe  and  irom  Pennsylvania,  forming  an  in- 
teresting colony.  Industry  and  frugality  were  their  character- 
istic traits,  and  their  settlements  soon  evinced  the  great  acces- 
sion to  the  moral  worth  of  the  territory.  The  county  ol  Fair- 
iield  was  accordingly  organized  on  the  JHh  day  of  December, 
and  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  around 
winch  sprang  up,  soon  afterward,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  set- 
tlements in  ( )hio. 

During  the  same  summer  the  country  directly  north  of  Fair- 
lield  was  settled  by  enterprising  immigrants  Irom  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  \  irginia,  and  subsequently  by  others  Irom 
\ew  England.  Hence  this  region  had  already  received  the 
elements  of  an  industrious  and  frugal  population.  These  set- 
tlements were  soon  afterward  comprised  in  the  newly-organ- 
ized "  county  of  Licking."! 

The  population  was  rapidly  increasing  in  all  the  settlements 
within  sixty  miles  ol  the  Ohio.  Irom  the  county  of  Jefferson  on 
the  east  to  the  Great  Miami  on  the  west,  and  the  people  were 
becoming  impatient  for  the  adoption  of  a  state  government 
under  the  ordinance  oi  1787,  when  Congress  proceeded  to  set 
apart  a  portion  ol  the  territory  preparatory  1o  the  tor  mat  ion  of 
such  a  government.  The  eastern  part  was  separated  by  act 
of  Congress  irom  the  western,  bv  a  line  to  be  run  due  north 
irom  the  mouth  ot  the  Great  Miami,  until  it  should  intersect 
the  parallel  oi  latitude  which  passes  through  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan. J  The  District  oi'  Detroit  \\;is  to 
continue  under  the  jurisdiction  oi'  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory, which  was  still  designated  as  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory. The  northern  boundarv  of  the  proposed  state  remained 
undefined  bv  actual  survev  i'»r  several  vears.^  Thus  the 
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Northwestern  Territory  was  restricted  on  the  west  to  ihc  lim- 
its of  the  present  State  of  Ohio. 

The  rapid  extension  of  settlements  on  the  Ohio  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line  made  it  expedient  to  lay  oil'  another  county 
in  that  part  of'the  territory.  The  county  ot'  Jefferson  was 
therefore  divided,  and  the  northern  portion  was  organized  as 
the  county  ol  '•  Belmont,"  and  St.  Glairs ville  was  made  the  seat 
of  justice.'' 

[A. IK  1S01.]  India/id  Trrrifun/  nr^nnr,''iL  —  Meantime, 
Congress  had  j)rovided  for  the  ordain /at  ion  o|  a  ne\v  territorial 
iroverninent.  for  the  western  division,  designated  as  the  ••  Indi- 
ana Territory."  by  the  appointment  of  Captain  \Villiam  11. 
Harrison,  the  former  delegate  to  Congress,  as  governor  and 
'•Superintendent  ot' Indian  Allah's."  From  this  time  Captain 
Harrison  became  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Indi- 
ana Territory. 

The  Indiana  Territory  comprised  all  the  country  from  the 
Great  Miami  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
Ohio  on  the  south,  to  the  sources  ol  the  Mississippi  and  Lake 
Superior  on  the  north.  The  name  bv  which  it  was  designated 
was  indicative  ol  the  principal  inhabitants,  consisting  ol'  the 
native  Indian  tribes,  who  still  occupied  the  irreater  portion  of 
the  count ry. 

[A.D.  ISO','.]  Congress  fiulhoriys  a  (.'nun'tttion. — The  lead- 
ing politicians  ot'  that  day.  warmly  opposed  to  the  LToVernor, 
reso|\cd  to  abolish  the  territorial  lonn  ol  government:  and, 
believing  that  their  wishes  on  this  suh|ecl  \\ere  not  siilliciciitlv 
advocated  by  the  territorial  Legislature,  they  pres>ed  forward 
by  direct  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. f 
Determined  to  displace  Governor  St.  Clair  by  abolishing  the 
territorial  form  of  LTovernment,  they  \\erc  nnvvdlmu'  to  subject 
their  fayonte  objecf  to  the  danger  of  legislative  finesse,  \\here 
the  Lfovernor  hail  influential  friends,  and  \\here  his  absolute 
veto  could  paralv/.e  ever}'  successful  ell'>n.  Hence.  duriiiLC 
the  \\inter  of  1  >>()!—  •,'.  ihe  advocates  ol  a  state  ^o\  eriimeni.  to 
prevent  the  deiaxs  ot  indirecf  application  to  Congress,  prepar- 
ed  a  pet  11  ion  and  secured  Inn  id  reds  <  >\  signers,  pra  vmir  Con- 
irress  to  authorize,  the  people  of  the  ternlorv  to  elect  delegates 
to  a  convention  empowered  to  frame  and  adopt  a  -late  consti- 
tution. The  pravefo)  the  petitioners  was  vvarmh  advocated 

"  At\v;tt'T's  Oliiii,  [i.  100,  li'l.  '    Bunii'tl's  1,1-th  r-;.  ji.   lu-. 
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in  Congress,  and  on  the  .'JOtli  of  April,  ISO'J.  the  president  ap- 
proved the  ;ict  entitled  ''  nn  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern division  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  River  (  Miio  to  form 
a  constitution  and  state  government,  and  lor  the  admission  oi 
such  state  into  the  Tnion  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states,  and  for  other  purposes."' 

This  act  defined  the  limits  of  the  territory,  agreeably  to  the 
present  boundaries  of  Ohio,  designated  the  number  of  dele- 
gates from  each  count}',  prescribed  the  qualification  of  the 
electors  and  the  da}'  of  holding  the  election,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  place  of  holding  the  convention.  The  act  also  em- 
powered the  members  of  the  convention,  when  properly  assem- 
bled and  organized,  "  lirst  to  determine,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  at 
that  time  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government,  for  the 
people  within  said  territory/'  The  act  also  provided  "that, 
it  it  were  determined  to  be  expedient,  the  convention  shall  be, 
and  hereby  are.  authorixed  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government;  or.  if  it  be  deemed  more  expedient,  the  same 
convention  shall  provide  by  ordinance  for  electing  representa- 
tives to  Jonii  a.  constitution  or  Irame  ot  government,  which 
said  representatives  shall  he  chosen  in  such  manner  and  in 
such  proportion,  and  shall  meet  at.  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  prescribed  bv  said  ordinance,  and  shall  form  for  the 
people  of  said  state  a  constitution  and  state  government  ;  pro- 
vided  the  same  shall  be  Republican,  and  not  repugnant  to  the 
ordinance  of  Julv  l.'Jth.  17S7,  between  the  original  states  and 
the  people  and  states  of  the  territory  northwest,  of  the  Ohio 
River." 

In  assenting  to  the  admission  ot  Ohio  into  the  I  nion  as  an 
independent  state,  Congress  required  the  exemption  of  all  the 
publie  hinds  from  taxation  by  the  stale  lor  live  years  from  the 
date  of  sale,  including  such  as  had  been  sold  since  the  ,'JOt.h 
dav  of  .! line.  1^0'J.  In  consideration  ol  this  pri  vilege.  ( '< ingress 
appropriated  permanently,  lor  the  use  ol  schools  in  the  stale, 
the  si.r/>'c/itli  srctinn  in  everv  township  ol  the  public  lands,  sub- 
sequently to  be  sold  within  the  state,  or  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  same  conditions  have  been  extended  to  ;ii| 
other  new  states  upon  their  admission  into  the  t  nion  ;  and 
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hence    originated   the    appropriation   ot    one   section   <i|    ydinol 
lnn<is  in  every  township. 

Although,  by  in;iny.  this  act  in  its  provisions  was  deemed 
an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  ]i<>\ver  on  the  part  <>t  Con- 
gress, and  an  infringement  ot'tlie  Constitutional  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  territorial  Legislature,  yet  the  members  o( 
that  body  deemed  it  expedient  to  submit  quietly  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  The  election  ot'  delegates  to  the  Convention 
was  accordingly  held  mi  the  second  Tuesday  of  (  )<-tober.  and 
the  ( '(invention  assembled  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  AJondav 
in  November  following.  Having  organized,  the  Convention 
determined  that  it  T/V/.V  expedient  to  proceed  torthwith  to  lonn 
a  constitution  and  state  government.  The  territorial  Leirisla- 
ture  having  been  prorogued  until  the  third  Monday  in  Xovem- 
ber, tin-  President  of  the  Convention  was  authorized  to  desire 
the  irovernor  to  prorogue  the  General  Assembly  indefinitely.* 
But  this  was  unnecessarv  ;  for  the  members,  as  it' by  common 
consent,  agreed  to  absent  themselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  ( Convention.  Although  Governor  St.  (.'lair  had  been 
reappointed  bv  President  Adams,  the  Legislature  evinced  no 
disposition  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  movements  of 
the  newlv-organi/.ed  body. 

^^  et  Governor  St.  Clair  desired  to  participate  in  the  deliber 
ations  of  that  body.  As  the  chief  executive  of  the  territory, 
he  \\ished  to  address  the  Convention  in  his  otlieial  capacity; 
but  the  proposition  was  resisted  :  and  after  a  warm  discussion 
as  to  the  impropriety  ot  permittini:  anv  olhcial  influence  to  in- 
terfere with  their  deliberations,  the  Convention  decided,  by  a 
majority  ot  live  votes,  to  receive  a  communication  trom  him  in 
h:^  private  capacitv:  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring 
"that  Arthur  >SV.  ( 'Imr,  Senior.  Ksquire.  be  permitted  to  address 
the  Convention  mi  those  subjects  which  he  deems  of  import- 
ance."t 

Ct>/tstif it/inn  tnlnjtfi'if. — The  Convention  consisted  ot'  thirtv- 
l;\e  members,  elected  in  the  ratio  (it  one  to  every  t\\e!\e  hun- 
dred white  inhabitants,  airreeahlv  to  the  returns  ot  the  territo- 
rial census  taken  duriiiLT  'he  summer  of  INII-J.  |',\-  this  census 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  ai,r'_rre:_rate  white  inhabitant-; 
in  all  parts  of  the  eastern  division  ot  the  tcrritorv  amounted  to 
forty-five  thousand  persons. 

"   BuriKjtt's  LL-U..TS.  i>.  111.  t   l>l  in.  \>.   !H> 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  important  dutv  of  i'onning 
a  constitution  for  the  state  government,,  which  was  finally  com- 
pleted, adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  i>n  the  "JJMh  day 
ol  November.  LS()'J.  alter  an  arduous  session  of  three  weeks.* 
Tht1  Constitution,  as  adopted.  \vas  declared  obligatory  without 
the  assent  of  the  jieoplc1  :  and  a  resolution  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  for  adoption  or  rejection  was  lost  l>v  a  vote  of' twenty- 
seven  to  seven. f 

The  Convention  of  Ohio,  like  the  first  territorial  Legislature, 
was  composed  of  men  of  superior  talent.  As  a  whole,  they 
were  not  surpassed,  probably,  by  any  body  which  has  since 
convened  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  West.  Many  of  them 
had  been  distinguished  for  talent  and  enterprise  in  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  had  proved  themselves  men  of  intelligence  and 
worth  in  their  new  station.  Some  of  them  became  distin- 
guished in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  state. f 

Although  the  trainers  of  this  Constitution,  in  the  language  of 
Caleb  Atwater,  "  were  generally  young  men  who  had  been  lit- 
tle engaged  in  legislation,  and  could  not  take  a  very  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  societies."  "they  were,  perhaps,  better  qualified 
for  the  task  than  any  other  men  then  in  the  territory." 

Hut  the  Constitution  was  peculiarly  Democratic :  it  gave  the 
Legislature  all  the  power,  and  to  the  governor  none.  "Owing 
to  their  ill-will  toward  (lovernor  St.  (.'lair,  the  members  of  the 
Convention  made  the  governor  a  mere  cipher:  he  can  pardon 
criminals,  appoint  the  adjutant-general,  sign  commissions,  and 
fill  temporal'}'  vacancies;  but  he  has  no  voice  in  making  l;i\v<. 

'   Burn, -It's  Letter*.  l>.  10*.      Also.  Liuvs  of  Ohio.  Mil.  i..  \>.  -I'.'   fi7,  edition  (if  l^i).",. 

t    Idem.  [,.  110. 

+  Tiic  Convention  or_-ani/ed  l>y  eleetini:  Kdward  Tiilin  jiro-iilfnt,  and  Tlionns  .-Volt 
/.  'I'll,-  delejate.-  t'rmn  tin1  several  ciinmii's  represented  in  tlic  ( ',  m\ , -nt  inn  were, 

1.  ll'imilfon  cnuniy.-  !->;im-is  Dmihivy.  Jnliii  I'aul.  Jereiniiili  Morn.w.  John  Wilson. 
Cluirics  \\"ii!in-  Binl,  \Vili i;ini  (joforth,  Jolin  Smith,  Jtilin  Hi-ily,  .Inhn  W.  linns  n.  :ind 
John  Kit. -hell. 

•_'.    Adams  minify.- ..T.K.'i.li  I)nrliin,'tiin.  Tlini/i:is  Kirch. T.  nn.l  Israel  l)on;il,ls,,n. 

:;.  J,'-:-<.t  >-:ju/tfv.—  K<h\-:ir<l  Titlin.  Nalhaniel  Massic,  Thomas  Woi'thin-Km,  Mi,-h:i- -i 
jjiil.lwin.  runt  Jam,  s  (Jrilili. 

I.  .IJ.f^.n  count,/.  Kan.lolnli  ]5lair,  John  Milli-rui,  ( icni^,:  Ilumpluvy,  Mnx:,!,-.-] 
"•'  •  Us,  and  Xathan  I.  jMl.^-ratl'. 

r,.    TmmbuUrt,iinty.—^&w\n-\  lluntin-t,.n  rind  David  Aliliott. 

h.    /;,/,«.-»/  county.  -.1  aincs  Caldwell  and  Klijah  Wixwls. 

"••    /'  ';/.-    ICmanuel  C'ai-penter  nnd  Henrj-  Abrahams. 

-  H,.  .  ,  .  •,  Kplu-iiim  Cutler,  Rul'iis  Putnam,  Julm  M'Julir.1,  and  ii,  :,j:i. 
nun  I  •  ••-  i  i  iiniiui. 

'J    '"•• '.  c    inl>i      1'hiliii  (iateh  ruid  J;unes  SurL'cnt. 
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no  veto  power,  nor  has  he  any  power  to  interfere  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers."" 

\Vnynr  County  excluded. — The  people  of  Wayne  countv. 
who  )i;ul  been  included  in  the  previous  territorial  government. 
\vere  sorely  disappointed  \vlien  they  learned  that  the  new  bound- 
ary prescribed  lor  the  slate  excluded  them  1'roin  the  antici- 
pated advantages  ol  a  state  government,  and  left  them  to  serve 
out  a  tedious  territorial  probation  for  many  years,  while  their 
lellow-citixens  further  south  were  in  the  enjoyment  i  >f  independ- 
ent state  privileges.  They  remonstrated  with  much  warmth, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  become  a  part  ol  the  new  state  until 
their  numbers  should  entitle  them  to  a  separate  state  govern- 
ment ot  their  own:  they  complained  ol  the  separation  us  un- 
constitutional and  oppressive,  to  which  they  could  not.  submit. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  views  underwent  a 
change,  and  they  became  convinced  that  their  interests  re- 
quired a  separate  territorial  government,  the  offices  of  which 
would  be  filled  with  their  own  citi/.ens.  Jacob  Burnett, of  Cin- 
cinnati, by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Wayne 
county,  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Federal  ex- 
ecutive, f 

[A.D.  ISO,'}.]  Ohio  admitted  into  the  r>i,ion. — The  Constitu 
tion  at  length  was  duly  apj)roved  by  Congress.  Although  the 
ordinance  ol  Julv,  17>7.  required  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  yet  ( 'ongress  waived  that  requirement,  and 
on  the  I'Jth  ol  February,  1S(),'{.  an  act  was  approved  bv  the 
president  iullv  rec.ogm/inir  the  admission  ot  the  "Slate  ol 
Ohio"  into  the  Federal  I  nioii  as  a.  tree  and  independent  state. 

Party  politics  ran  high;  manv  were  still  opposed  to  the 
adoption  ol  state  government,  as  premature  and  impolitic,  tor 
llit-  true  interests  o|  ihe  territorv  :  thev  objected  to  the  restric- 
tion M|  th('  boundary  on  the  north,  which  excluded  the  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinitv  ol  Detroit.  The  ma|oritv  were  in  ta\or 
of  the  new  (_r"\  ernmeiit  :  but  the  feelings  and  passions  on  both 
ly  e\eite(l.  and  much  personal  rancor  \\a<  m- 
ments  o|  the  minority  \\ere  rejected:  they 
an>tocrats  and  enemies  ot  the  pei>p|e  :  their 
heir  patriotism  and  fidehu  {«  the  m- 
rv  \\ere  impeached.  (  )n  the  other  hand, 
heir  opponents  \vere  intluenced  b\ 

t   liiiriM-u's  L.-Urrs.  p.  ;-j;i. 
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personal  considerations  of  interest,  by  a  love  of  popularity,  and 

a  desire  of  office,  for  \vliicli  they  would  sacrifice  the  ulterior 
interests  of  the  territory.  These  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions. in  some  instances  of  the  most  hitter  character,  produced 
between  many  of  the  leading  men  a  personal  enmity  which 
ceased  only  with  their  lives. 

Stutc  Government  organized.  —  On  the  first  of  March,  1S(K5. 
the  first  ''General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio"  under  the 
Constitution  convened  in  Chillicothe,  for  the  purpose  «»f  organ- 
izing the  state  government.  The  Legislature,  having  oriran- 
ixed.  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  the  principal  executive 
and  judicial  officers  for  carrying  into  operation  the  provisions 
of  the  (.'(institution.* 

Judges  of  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  and  all  the  courts 
under  the  territorial  form  of  government  were  abolished,  or  so 
changed  as  to  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions regulating  the  internal  police  of  the  counties  wen*  trans- 
terred  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Provision  was  made 
for  the  election  of  justices,  and  for  transferring  to  them  the  un- 
finished business  under  the  territorial  magistrates.  The  tax 
laws  under  the  territorial  Legislature  were  continued  in  force 
with  slight  modifications.  A  secretarv  of  state,  an  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  a  state  treasurer  were  appointed,  with 
their  appropriate  duties  assigned  to  each.  Senators  to  Con- 
gress were  elected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of 
a  representative.  Other  minor  provisions  for  state  and  county 
police  and  good  government  were  enacted. 

'  Mid,  ;i,  -1  Hahhvin  was  elected  X/*v//cc;-  of  the  House  of  Representative.  ami 
Nathaniel  Miissii-  I'rr.siil-  'it  of  tli.-  Senate. 

Tin-  aiJ]>o!ntm,-nts  liy  tin-  Legislature  lor  conduct  MILT  the  Mali'  i-ovcniineiit  were  as 
fi.lli.WSl: 

.<•<•/-.'.//•</  «f  Stutr.  U'illiiini  <'rei_'hton,  Jr.,  of  (  'lnllieothe.  who  continued  to  serve 
until  1  -11-. 

An,  I,'  T  i,f  X-,/',        ('olnin-l  'Hi,  ,1,1:1-;  (ill,  son. 

Tnttmrfr  ,.J'  Slnh     -VVilliiiin  M'Farhin.i. 

./-,/_-.-  ,.f  'In    N    .  ------    C        '  -     Ki-turu.1.  Mci-s,  Jr.,  Samuel  Uuntin-toii.  an.l  \Vill- 


I'  .....  Hint  Jmlxr*    of  Distrii-ts       Kirst    Distri.-t.  Francis    Dunlavy;   Sr,  •, 
\V\iiys  ShJinan.   Tljinl  IfiMtnrt.   Car,  in   iYa-,-. 

f      '•   /   >'•/'.  s   X.  ii'itun-.-  Tli,  -i,  .as  \\'ortl,in-'ton.  John  Smith. 

Tl,.'    •  n-rtioiis    sul,sr,|u«-nliy  li.-M  liy  the  p.-i.j.If    rcsultfil  in    th-'    election  ot   I 
rr.:!i;,  as    ;--'  <;»rcrm>r  nt'  the   State  ;   also,  first  Itrprnrntutin    /"  ('oii^r,.-f    J.  renuah 
' 

/•''/•-'   .1  -i.ntai.  '  L."  'i>  ,-'il.  —  Saiuil,'!    Fiuley  .  —  S,-e    At  water's   (  )i,i.  '    ji     I  Tli      lils, 
&C. 
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In  due  time  the  new  order  of  things  under  the  ( 'nnstitntion 
superseded  the  old.  The  state  government,  as  organized  bv 
the  first  (leneral  Assembly,  was  accordingly  put  int<>  operation. 

(."hnractcr  of  (ruvrrnor  St. ('lair. — It  may  he  well  to  review 
the  causes  which  produced  the  strong  opposition  to  (Governor 
St.  Clair  dun  HIT  the  last  two  vears  of  his  administration  as  1:0  v- 
ernor  ot  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  feelings  of  the 
West  were  still  revolutionary,  and  highly  averse  to  arbitrary 
authority.  Previous, to  the  year  17!)s.  the  governor  was  in- 
vested with  extensive  powers,  and  until  after  the  adoption  of 
the  si'cond  grade  ot  territorial  government.  After  this  change, 
scrupulous  ot  his  prerogatives  in  his  intercourse  with  the  ter- 
ritorial Legislature,  he  created  enemies  and  excited  prejudices 
by  his  firmness  and  his  dust-  adherence  to  the  privileges  of 
his  ollice,  aiul  the  authority  which  he  claimed  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  territory.  On  these  points  he.  not  very  errone- 
ously, supposed  the  co-ordinate  branches  ot  the  Legislature 
were  strongly  inclined  to  encroach.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly had  claimed  for  itself  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
which  were  not  expressly  withheld  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  governor,  having  possessed  almost  absolute  power 
from  his  first  appointment  until  the  election  ot  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  laid  claim  to  all  those  powers  which  were  not  ex- 
pressly taken  awav  bv  law.  Amonir  these  was  that  of  laying 
otl'and  organi/inir  new  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  claimed  the  same  power  independent  of  the 
governor's  control. 

(lovernor  St.  ('lair  was  a  stanch  1'Yderaiist  of  the  John 
Adams  and  Hamilton  school;  but.  before  the  adoption  ot'  the 
state  Constitution,  the  majority  of  prominent  men  in  the  terri- 
tory had  warmly  espoused  the  Republican  principles  o|  Jetler- 
son,  and.  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
harmony  could  prevail  in  the  legislative  departments. 

ll  is  hut  a  tribute  ot  merited  respect  to  (lovernor  Si.  ('lair 
to  sum  up  his  general  character  in  a  lew  words.  During  his 
lon;_,r  term  ot  service,  from  the  year  17s^  to  iso-j.  from  the  fust 
organization  ot  the  .Northwestern  Territory  until  M  was  ready 
to  become  an  independent  stale,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and 
esteem  ot'  the  people  Lrenerall  v.  He  was  plain  and  unassuming 
in  his  manners:  but,  placing  a  luirh  estimate  upon  his  own 
judgment  and  intellect,  he  rarely  yielded  his  opinions  to  those 
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"t  other  men.  In  his  dress  he  was  plain  and  simple,  without 
ostentation  or  _MI;.!V  equipaire  :  in  his  deportment,  easy.  iVank. 
and  accessible  t'1  persons  of  every  rank,  he  presented  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  austere,  haughty,  and  repulsive  hearing  of 
his  secretary.  Colonel  Winthrup  Saruent.  As  Jud:_re  Burnett 
justly  observes,  he  was  a  man  of  superior  native  talent.  ••  of 
extensive  information,  and  irreat  uprightness  of  purpose."'*  Ac- 
customed from  early  life  to  mingle  in  circles  of  taste  and  re- 
tinement.  and  among  the  first  orders  of  society,  lie  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  courtesy  to  which  his  station  entitled 
him.  He  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners  and  a  habitual  re- 
spect tbr  the  feelings  of  those  around  him.  which  were  referred 
to  as  a  standard  of  genuine  urbanity,  known  to  but  few  of  his 
teal  adversaries.* 

Amomj  the  legislative  acts  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
was  the  laying  off  and  organizing  of  seven  new  counties,  which 
had  been  attempted  before  the  adoption  of  t  lie  Constitution,  but 
had  been  vetoed  by  Governor  St.  Clair.  These  new  counties 
were  designated  Gallia.  Scioto.  Geauga,  Warren,  Green.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Butler.:;  They  were,  as  yet.  sparsely  settled,  but 
were  gradually  increasing  their  population. 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  state  was  now  about  fifteen. 
many  of  them  lar^e  and  thinly  settled,  with  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  i  ed  country  in  different  parts  of  the  state  south 
and  east  of  the  Indian  line,  while  all  north  and  west  of  that  line, 
comprising  about  one  third  ot  the  state,  was  uninhabited  by 
white-,  and  chieily  occupied  by  the  Indians.  The  last  remnan1, 
of  these,  the  Wyandots.  were  not  removed  from  their  "  Reserve" 
on  Sandusky  Iliver  until  the  summer  of  1s*  13.  With  this  ex- 
eeptii  :  .  the  Indian  title  to  the  whole  area  of  the  state  bad  been 
exting  :  -  -  •'•.  <:  treaties  previous  t"  the  year  l-^o.^ 

Since  the  adop:'.on  of  the  state  Co]  .  the  State  of  Ohio 
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has  increased  in  population,  wealth,  arts,  manufactures,  and 
internal  improvements  beyond  all  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. From  the  clo.se  of  the  war  in  1M5.  when  the  northern 
half  of  the  state  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  the  settlements 
have  advanced  to  its  extreme  limit- :  a  dense  population  ha- 
extended  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  as  well  as  over  all  the 
former  unoccupied  portions  of  the  older  counties.  Towns 
have  sprung  up.  as  if  by  magic,  in  every  part  of  the  state: 
agriculture  and  trade  have  penetrated  to  the  most  secluded 
recesses  ;  and  arts  and  manufactures  have  multiplied  in  the 
same  ratio. 

[A.I).  INIO.]  The  census  of  1MO  gave  a  population  of 
more  than  230.000  souls,  showing  an  increase  of  about  1^5.000 
persons  in  the  previous  seven  years,  or  an  annual  increase  of 
over  20.000  persons.  Cincinnati,  in  the  same  time,  had  in- 
creased frum  about  1000  to  more  than  2300  inhabitants.  Five 
years  afterward,  this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  Chilli- 
coth"  in  IN  1.3  had  augmented  its  population  from  about  500 
souls  in  1S03,  to  more  than  1500:  and  in  1^30  its  population 
was  2SOU  inhabitants. ' 

[A.D.  1S10.]  In  INIO  the  aggregate  population  of  the  state 
had  increased  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  iifteen  thousand 
souls  :f  the  number  of  counties  had  been  augmented  to  seventy- 
nine.  The  principal  town-  and  cities  had  increased  their  pop- 
ulation in  an  equal  ratio.  By  the  census  of  IN  Id.  the  citv  of 
Cincinnati  presented  an  aggregate  of  4<».3oo  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  mo-t  extensive  manufacturing  and  commercial 
cities  in  all  the  \Ve>t.  Chillic..,the  contained  1000  inhabitants, 
Zanesville  looo.  and  Steubenville  looo.;;  Ilundn-ds  of  smaller 
towns  bad  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  \or  had  the 
growth  of  Cincinnati  ceased  in  ]N]():  each  year  witnessed  a 
progressive  increase  of  population,  manufactures,  rind  com- 
merce. During  the  vear  1M.~>  m-arlv  two  thou-and  buildings 
were  erected  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  war  with  Creat  Britain,  which  closed  in  INI."),  had  been 
waged  with  great  energy  by  that    power  against  th- 
frontier   of  Ohio,  which    was  then   occupied    b\ 
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eminent  ami  the  people  the  unbounded  advantages  of  this  beau- 
tiful region,  for  the  extension  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  efforts  of  Great  Britain  from  Canada  to  check 
the  advance  <>f  the  American  settlements  northwest,  of  the  Ohio 
River,  resulted  in  ultimate  advantage  to  the  country;  for  this, 
more  than  all  other  causes,  subsequently  drew  population  upon 
the  lake  frontier. 

The  great  Ohio  Canal,  which  intersects  the  state  from  north 
to  south,  was  commenced  in  1825,  and  completed  a  few  years 
afterward.  It  has  given  an  impulse  to  manufactures  and  com- 
merce unparalleled  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  has  raised 
the  state  in  wealth  and  population  to  a  rank  second  only  to 
the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  population  oi  Ohio,  besides  the  natural  increase,  has 
been  derived  from  emigration.  The  first  settlements  pre- 
vious to  the  adoption  of  the  state  Constitution  were  formed 
chiefly  by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  near  the  Atlantic. 
The  northeastern  portion,  south  of  Lake  Erie  and  northeast  of 
the  Muskingum  River,  was  settled  chietlv  by  emigrants  from 
Connecticut  and  other  Xew  England  States,  besides  numerous 
accessions  from  Xew  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware.  The  southern  portion,  between  the  Hockhocking 
and  Hreat  Miami  Rivers,  was  settled  chit-fly  by  emigrants  from 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  by  numerous 
colonies  from  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  including  Columbiana 
county,  adjoining  Pennsylvania,  a  large  population  was  derived 
from  colonies  of  Hermans,  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  from  Europe. 

Emigration  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  continued  to 
send  annual  colonies  to  different  portions  of  Ohio  :  and  since 
the  year  1S30.  not  h;ss  than  two' hundred  thousand  frugal,  in- 
dustrious emigrants  from  Hermany  have  been  distributed  over 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  influx  of  foreign  immigrants,  es- 
pecially those  from  Ciermany,  after  the  year  1810.  continued 
to  increase  the  population  of  Ohio  and  the  whole  West.  Not 
a.  town  or  village,  not.  a.  eity  or  ra.pital.  not  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict in  the  great.  State  of  Ohio  in  IS  11,  which  did  not  present 
a  copious  admixture  oi  Hermans  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
fluency  in  the  English  language. 

*  o  o       o 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
"THK  MIS.-USSIPPI  TERRITORY"  FIMM   ITS   FIRST  ORGANIZATION  TO 

THE  CO.MMKNCKMKNT   OF  Till"-  CRKF.K   WAR.  A.I).   1798  TO 

1813. 

Arsfiimfn/.—Onsmn}  Kxtent  of  tin-  Mississippi  Territory. —First  Governor  and  Terri- 
torial Judu-es.— -  Authority  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  .same. — Arrival  of  the  United  States 
Troops  under  General  \\"ilkinson. — i'n'^t  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  organ- 
ized in  17:>:i.  — Fxtent  nf  the  White  Settlements  and  Indian  Territory.  —  Adfuns  and 
Pickering  Counties  organized.  —  Population  in  179'J.  —  Washington  County  organ- 
ized on  tin:  Mobile  I! her.—  Seam d  Grade  of  Territorial  Government  in  ItfOO. — 
The  Federal  Army  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.-  -Indian  Treaties  in  IbOl. — Treaty 
of  Fort  Adams.  —  Treaty  ofChickasa  Hinds. —  Governor  Claihorne  i.'nters  upon  his 
Duties. — The  Counties  of  Claihonie,  Jefferson,  and  Wilkinson  organized  in  1802. — 
First  S\stem  of  Jurisprudence. — First  Newspapers  in  Mississippi. — "Articles  of 
Agreement  and  Cession"  by  Georgia. — Kxtent  of  Georgia  Claim. — Adjudication  of 
Private  Claims  by  Commissioners. —  Lund  Offices. — Surveyor  Lreneral's  Olliee  organ- 
ized.—  Knlarirement  of  Territorial  Limits.  —  Indian  Nations  included. — Legislative 
Care  for  the  Kncoura^emont  of  Kducation. — First  College  and  first  Academy  charter- 
ed.— The  Robber  Mason  killed. —  Kmiirratioii  in  Iff);?,  in  anticipation  of  the  Occupa- 
tion of  Louisiana. — Governor  Claiborne  Commissioner. — Commissioners  and  Troops 
advance  toward  New  Orleans. — Protestant  Iteiitjion  introduced  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory.— Washington  Connly  erected  into  a  Judicial  District.—  Harry  Toulmin,  Judge. 
—  First  Delegate  to  (\mirress. — Robert  Williams.  Governor. —  First  City  Charter  of 
Natchex. ---Spanish  Kxactions  on  the  Mobile.  — First  Natchez  Hospital.— Border  Col- 
lisions. -Abduetiim  of  the  K-'inpers.  -  Indian  Treaties  in  1  >!),">  :  with  the  Chickas;i.s  ; 
with  the  Cherokees  .  Creeks;  Cboctiis.  —  First  "  Chocta  Purchase."—  Kxtent  of 
White  Settlements  in  l.-'Oii. — Sjianish  Kncroachments  on  the  Sabine. — Militia  Move- 
ments in  Mississippi.— Burr's  Conspiracy  in  the  West.  Burr  prepares  to  descend 
the  Mississippi.— -President's  Proclamation.  General  Wilkinson  protects  New  Or- 
leans.—  Defensive  Measures  of  Governor  Mead  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. — Burr 
appears  before  tlie  Superior  Court.  —  Patriotic  Citizens  of  W  ilkinson  County. — Abor- 
tive Attempt  to  arraign  Burr. —He  escapes  from  Custody.-  Is  arrested  near  Fort 
St'iddart.  —  Sent  to  Richmond,  Virginia.— -K migration  to  Mississippi  induced  by  Burr's 
Plans.  — •Agriculture  in  the  Territory  in  1.-'07. — Cotton  the  Staple  Product. — Cotton 
Kcceipt.s  negotiable  by  Law.  First  Digest  of  Territorial  Laws.— First  Koad  across 
l.i  Tomhurliy.  -  Lands  on  tlie  Upper  Tombitrby.  Condition  of  the  Tombi^by  Settle- 
ments.—J'iitriotisrn  of  the  Inhabitants. — Governor  Williams.— First  White  Settle- 
m.-nts  in  "  Madison  County."  — First  Hank  in  tlie  Territory  in  1M>!1. --Population  in 
!-'.o.  |{e\olntion  in  District  of  lialon  Hou-e.  First  l!ri-adc  of  Militia  in  HI-'.— 
Tennessei-  Volunteers  under  General  .1  aekson.  --( I  en-ral  \Vilkinson  occupies  Fort 
Chariolte.-- Mobile  District  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

[A.I).  1*0^.]  Ori'ji/i'il  Limifs.—Tlw  territory  heretofore 
surrendered  l>y  tlu-  Spanish  authorities,  ;m<l  lyiii;^  north  of  the 
thirty-first  deirrcc  ot  latitude,,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion <>f  the  State  of  Georgia,  was  erec.ted  into  a  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  7th,  171)8, 
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entitled  "an  act  f»r  the  amicable  settlement  of  limits  -with  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  authori/.incr  the  establishment  of  a  irovern- 
ment  in  the  Mississippi  Territory."' 

The  territory  comprised  in  the  new  organization,  or  the  <>ri?- 
Mississippi  Territory,  embraced  that  portion  of  ci.>nntrv  be- 
tween the  Spanish  line  ot  demarkation  and  a  hue  drawn  due 
ea>t  from  the  mouth  of  the  ^  a/on  to  the  Chattahoocliy  Ri\er. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  its  western  limit,  and  the  Chaua- 
hoochy  its  eastern.  The  organization  i.f  a  territorial  •ri|vern- 
meiit  by  the  United  States  was  in  n<>  wise  t"  impair  the  riirhK 
of  Georgia  to  the  soil.  which  was  left  open  lor  future  neirotia- 
ti'-n  between  the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  United  States. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  act  of  April  7th  provided  "  that  from 
atid  after  the  establishment  ot  said  government,  the  aforesaid 
territory  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the 
riirhts.  privileges,  and  advantages  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
Uni'.ed  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  and  bv  the  afore- 
said ordinaiice  of  July  l.Sth.  17->7.  in  ;ts  full  and  complete  a 
ii:anner  as  the  same  are  possessed  and  eMJ"Ved  by  the  >-,i.d  last- 
nientioned  territory."4" 

Optimization  vt'  Tcrritori'il  (inr-rnm'  nt.  —  Agreeably  to  the 
jirovi>iohs  of  this  act.  President  Adams  app"iiited  Winthroj) 
Sarcrent.  former  secretary  ot  the  Northwestern  Tt-rritorv.  as 
governor,  and  John  Steele,  secretary  ot  the  nt.-w  ^ovei'iiment  : 
Thomas  R-idney.  of  1  )>-la.ware.  and  Daiiiel  Tilt"ii.  of  \ew 
Hamp-hire.  \vere  ap]"'inted  territ'-rial  judLfcs  nf  the  Superi'T 
Conri..  (  >ther  subordinate  officers  under  the  first  ^r< 
d  L.ri''Vernnient  were  subject  t"  the  Lroveriior's  app 

The    jjovernor    and 
]\::*    '!'•/    in  Auirust  I'.'i 
<  ilies    from    the    \orthwesterii    Territ'-ry.       The 

shortl}   afterward,  with  the  advice  of  the     ,-i  _-•-.  pro- 
Cceded  to  make  provi>!.>n  t'-r  tin-  r»'Lrular  administration  ot'  jn<- 
ti    e,  'iiid  the  preservation  of  urder  in  the  territory  ;   manisl 
and  inferior  civil  and  militia  officers  wci't.'  apju/inted  lor  the  ri'- 
s-  ••  ••  i.  ••  settlements  within  the.  \alchex  [  >i>trict. 
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The  powers  of  the  governor,  with  his  legal  adviser-,  were 
extensive  and  multifarious.  lie  was  empowered  to  exercise 
supreme  executive  jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
his  'government ;  he  appointed  and  commissioned  all  magis- 
trates, inferior  judges,  and  all  other  civil  officers,  and  all  militia 
officers  below  the  rank  of  irencral  :  lie  could  lav  of}'  counties, 
subdivide  or  create  new  ones,  adopt  and  ordain  laws  tor  the 
territory  with  the  consent  of  the  judges,  who.  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  were  empowered  to  execute  and  enforce  the  -ame  in 
their  respective  districts. 

On  the  -_>t;th  of  August.  General  Wilkinson,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  arrived  at  Xatchex  with  the  United  States 
troops.  They  were  quartered  in  cantonments  in  the  vicinity 
of  Wa-hinirt»n,  and  near  the  Half-way  Hill,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Seeond  ('reek,  until  the  following  year,  when  a  military 
post  was  erected  at  the  first  highland  point  on  the  Mississippi, 
a  lew  miles  above  the  Spanish  line  ot  demarkation.  This  post, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1S07,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plateau  near 
the  river,  and  was  called"  Fort  Adarns."  in  honor  ot  John  Adams. 
the  second  [president  of  the  United  States.* 

[A. I).  17!»0.]  In  April  following.  Governor  Sargent  pro- 
ceeded to  complete  the  op_rani/ation  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment bv  Jayinir  oif  counties,  and  oriranixiii_r  comity  court-  hav- 
ing subordinate  jurisdiction.4  IJy  his  proclamation,  dated 
April  ^d.  the  Xatehex  District  wa-  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Adams  and  Pickerinir.  named  in  honor  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  "''  State.  The  dividing 
line  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  boundary  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson;  Adams  beiiiLT  nn  the  south,  and  Pieker- 
in_r  •  'ii  tlie  north  <  >f  the  line.;;; 

'I  he  principal  white  population  within  the  limits   of  the  ter- 
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ritory  at  this  early  period  was  thai  of  the  "  .Natche/.  District," 
comprising  about  MX  thousand  inhabitants,  including  slaves. 
These  were  distributed  in  several  large  settlements  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Bayou  1'ierre.  Cole's  Creek.  St.  Catharine.  Sec- 
ond Creek,  llomoehitto  and  Buffalo  Creeks,  and  chieilv  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Besides  these;,  a 
lew  inhabitants  were  distributed  near  the  Walnut  Hills,  and 
near  the  Big  Black.  Another  isolated  settlement  of  about 
eight  hundred  inhabitants  existed  on  the  Tombigbv  and  Mobile 
Rivers.  The  aggregate  white  population  in  all  these  settle- 
ments, after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards,  scarcely  exceed- 
ed live  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of  slaves  and  Indians. 

Many  of  these  were  Anglo-Americans,  remnants  of  the  for- 
mer British  colonies  of  West  Florida,  and  a  lew  were  individ- 
uals of  Spanish  and  French  descent.  Some  had  emigrated 
Irom  the  I  nited  States  alter  the  termination  ot  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  under  the  inducements  held  out  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor previous  to  179:2.  Others  from  the  Western  States,  and 
from  Aorth  Carolina  and  (Jeorgia,  had  arrived  subsequently  to 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  which  recognized  the  country  as  a  por- 
tion ot  the  {  nited  States. 

The  whole  region  extending  north  and  east  of  the  \atchex 
District  for  nearly  live  hundred  miles,  to  the  settlements  on 
Cumberland  River  ol  Tennessee,  and  to  those  on  the  Oeonee,  in 
Georgia,  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  sole  occupancv  of  the  na- 
tive tribes,  except  the  small  district  on  the  Tombigbv  and  Mo- 
bile Rivers,  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by 
the  former  governments  of  France  and  England.  The  .Natchez 
District  extended  up"U  the  east  side  ot  the  .Mississippi  lliver 
tor  about  one  hundred  miles,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
a  line  extending  direct  Irom  the  sources  ot  the  Tickta  \\ .  in  a 
direction  west  ol  north  to  the  \a/«o  River,  ten  miles  above  its 
mouth.  .No  portion  <  <\  this  district  extended  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  direct.  Irom  the  river. 

Such  was  the  country  whi'-h  was  then  placed  under  the  lir-^t 
grade  ot  territorial  government.  The  onlv  route  ol  mlcn-ourse 
with  the  I'nited  States  was  that  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  Ri\ers  to  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee: 
or  b\  (lie  lonely  route  of  u  soli  tar  v  Indian  trace,  leadmir  lor  tm-. 
hundred  miles,  either  to  the  Cumberland  settlements  or  those 
O<  the  I  )ec  .nee,  iii  ( leoriria. 
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[A.]).  1'SOO.]  The  counties  of  Adams  ;md  Pickering  com- 
prised the  whole  Xatche/  District  until  the  -1th  of  June.  1800, 
when  tlie  governor  again  issued  his  proclamation,  counter- 
signed l>y  John  Steele,  secretary,  laving  oil'  the  "County  of 
Washington"  <>n  the  Tombigby  River.  The  limits  of  this 
c«»unty  were  the  territorial  boundaries  on  the  north  and  south. 
the  Pearl  River  on  the  west,  and  the  (  'hattahoochy  on  the  east  ;* 
and  the  Mississippi  Territory  comprised  onlv  three  large  coun- 
ties until  the  following  year. 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  population,  and 
also  on  account  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  re- 
monstrances against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  (lovernor  Sar- 
gent and  his  council.  Congress,  by  special  favor,  passed  an  act 
authori/ing  the  establishment  oi  the  sccmid  i^rad'.'  of  territorial 
'government  at.  an  earlier  period  than  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritorv  would  authori/e  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  July  lIJth,  17tS7.  Thus,  the  second  grade  of  representative 
government  commenced  in  the  Mississippi  Territory  before 
the  free  white  males  had  increased  to  five  thousand  in  number. 

A  House  of  Representatives,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  was 
duly  elected,  and  members  of  the  "Council"  having  been  ap- 
pointed. the  Ceneral  Assembly  was  organized  for  business  in 
December  following.  The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of 
four  representatives  from  Adams,  four  from  Pickering,  and  one 
Iroin  the  Tombigbv  settlements,  elected  in  the  ratio  of  one  rep- 
resentative to  every  live  hundred  iree  white  males:  and  the 
Legislative  Council  consisted  ,,('  j]Vl.  members.  The  first  (len- 
eral Assembly  thus  organi/ed  convened  at  Xalche/.  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  which  was  fixed  as  the  time  lor 
each  annual  meeting  thereafter.  All  bills  enacted  b\  the  two 
houses  received  the  force  of  law  only  after  the  approbation 
ignature  of  the  governor,  who  held  an  unqualified  rein  upon 
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all  their  acts,  when,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  impolitic;  or  un- 
constitutional. 

The  Superior  Court  was  required  by  law  to  hold  two  terms 
annually. ' 

[A. D.  1S01.]  Indian  Treaties. — While  the  headquarters  of 
General  Wilkinson  were  at  Natchez  and  Fort.  Adams,  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  south 
of  Tennessee.  Previously  to  his  departure  on  this  service,  de- 
tachments of  troops  were  stationed  at  dillerent  points  on  the 
line  of  demarkatiun  from  Fort  Adams  eastward  to  Pearl  River, 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  neutrality  along  the  border 
settlements.  A  detachment  was  also  stationed  at  Fort  Stod- 
dart,  near  the  line,  on  Mobile  River,  and  another  at  Fort  Flor- 
ida, a  few  miles  above. f 

The  object,  of  negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  \vas  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations,  confirmed  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, and  to  procure  their  consent  to  the  opening  of  roads 
and  mail-routes  from  the  frontier  settlements  of  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  to  those  on  the  Mobile  and  in  the  Xatchex  Histriot, 
in  order  to  facilitate  intercourse  with  those  remote  places,  and 
to  encourage  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

The  first  treaty  was  held  with  the  Chickasa  nation  at  the 
Chickasa  131  nil',  on  the  Mississippi.  l>y  this  treaty,  the  Chick- 
asas  conceded  to  the  I.  nited  Slates  the  right  of  opening  a 
wagon- ri  »ad  Irom  Mini  District,  in  Tennessee,  to  the  America.!! 
settlements  in  the  \atchez  District,  and  that  this  road  should 
be  at  all  times  Iree  to  the  people  of  the  Fniled  Stales  passing 
and  repassmg  ln>m  the  settlements  <>n  Cumberland  River  to 
those  near  Xatchex  :  also,  lor  the  transportation  ot  the  I  nited 
States  mail  bet \\eeii  the  same  points,  free  from  molestation. 

This  road  crossed  the  Tennessee  River  a  feu  miles  below 
the  .M  u>cle  Sho;ds.  at  "Colbert's  Ferry,"  and  thence  led  through 
the  Chickasa  nation  to  the  ''Grindstone  Ford,"  on  the  1'avou 
Pierre.  The  Indian-:  reserved  to  themselves  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  pertainiiiLT  to  all  ferries  on  the  route,  and  the  es- 

I 

tablishing  of  public  houses  for  the  entertainment  oi' travelers. 

The  next  treafv  was  with  the  Chorta  nation,  concluded  on 
the  17th  of' December,  at.  Fort  Adams.  In  this  treatv.  besides 
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other  stipulations,  the  Choctas  consent  to  the  exploration  and 
oiienin'r  ot  a  convenient  wagon-road  through  their  countrv, 

.    T 

trom  the  vicinity  ot  "  Fort  Adams"  to  the  Chiekasa  boundarv 
near  the  Va/.oo  River.  The  old  British  boundary,  extending 
trom  the-  Tickfaw  northwest  to  the  ^  a/.oo.  was  confirmed  and 
marked  anew  as  the  proper  boundary  between  the  white  set- 
tlements and  the  Indian  territory.'  This  road,  communicating 
with  the  Chiekasa  trace,  opened  the  first  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  settlements  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and 
those  of  Cumberland,  near  Nashville. 

In  the  mean  time.  Thomas  Jetlerson.  having  succeeded  as 
President  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  earlv  in  his  administration  ap- 
pointed William  C.  C.  Claibome.t  "''  I'-nst  Tennessee,  govern- 
or ot  the  Mississippi  Tern  torv.  and  Cato  \\  est  see  ret  a  rv.  I  lov- 
ernor  Sargent  retired  from  ollice.  and  was  not  again  called  into 
public,  service  during  his  subsequent  life. 

A  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the  territorial  author- 
ities, when  those  \\lio  adhered  to  the  late  administration  were 
superseded  by  those  attached  to  the  Republican  part}',  uhidi 
had  become  predominant. 

Since  the  first,  organization  of  the  American  government  in 
the  territory,  the  population  had  been  greatly  increased  by  em- 
igration. The  census  of  IsiK)  gave  the  aggregate  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  at.  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fittv  persons. 
exclusive  of  about  two  thousand  ^laves.  In  January.  l^o-J.  the 
entire  p"pu!ation  \va^  proba.bl\-  not  le<s  than  twelve  th"i!<and 
souls. 

(lovernor  ('laiborne  enti'red  up"ii  the  duties  of  his  ollice 
with  /'-al  and  patriotic  devotion.  Although  a  man  ot'  Mrict 
integritv.  and  an  undoubted  patriot,  \et.  ]ios.sessing  all  the 
grace-  o|  a  polishe<l  ciuiriier.  he  dehghted  more  in  the  pomp 
and  display  of  militarv  parade  than  was  congenial  \\ith  the 
plain,  iinatleeted  simiilicitv  o|  manv  ot' his  associates. 
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[A. I).  1S(V>.]  Early  in  the  year  1S02  the  territory  was 
erected  into  live  counties  by  the  division  of  both  Adams  and 
Pickering.  On  the  llth  of  January  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly changed  the  name  of  Pickering  county  to  thnt  of  "  Jef- 
ferson." in  honor  of  the  newly-elected  president.  On  the  ^7th 
of  January,  another  act  divided  the  count}'  of  Jeil'erson.  by  a 
line  varying  but  little  from  the  present  one  between  Jetlerson 
and  riaiborne  counties,  and  which  extended  eastward  to  the 
western  bank  of  Pearl  River.  Thnt  portion  of  the  territory  on 
the  north  of  this  line  was  called  "Claiborne  county,*'  in  honor 
of  the  new  governor.*-  The  seat  of  justice  was  located  per- 
manently, on  the  5th  of  March,  at  "Gibson's  Landing."  on  the 
south  fork  of  Bayou  Pierre. 

On  the  30th  of  January  another  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
divided  the  county  of  Adams  by  the  llomochitto  River,  from 
its  mouth  up  to  "  Richard's  Ferry.''  :ind  thence  eastward  by  an 
imaginary  line  to  Pearl  River.  That  portion  of  the  territory 
south  oi  this  line  was  called  "  Wilkinson  county,"  in  honor  of 
General  James  Wilkinson,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
artny.f 

The  first  regular  code  of  jurisprudence  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings for  the  use  of  the  territory  were  adopted  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1801  and  ISOvJ.  An  act  of  the  same  session,  passed 
February  1st.  removed  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government 
to  the  town  of  Washington.  This  session  had  organi/ed  with 
Joshua  Baker  speaker  of  the  .Legi>iative  Assembly,  and  John 
Ellis  president  oi  the  Council.  Fach  oi  these  received  as  salary 
live  dollars  per  dicin  during  the  session,  and  the  members  of 
both  houses  four  dollars  J»T  d'n'm. 

The  lir^t  weeklv  newspaper  in  the  Mississippi  Territorv  was 
published  in  the  sprinir  of  iso-j.  b\  Colonel  Andrew  Marschalk, 
formerly  a.  lieutenant  in  General  \N  ayne's  army.  Having  de- 
scended the  river  with  General  A\  ilkinson,  he  continued  in  the 
service  until  l^o-j.  when  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
•'  .Xatche/  Ga/ette."  This  paper,  under  d  if  Keren  1  forms  and 
names,  such  as  the  ''Mississippi  1 1  era  Id  and  Xatche/.  Ga/ette." 
the  "  Washington  Republican,"  and  ••  Mississippi  State  (  la/ette.*' 
was  published  bv  this  lather  of  the  press  in  Mississippi  for 
nearly  tortv  vears  afterward. 

The   second   weeklv   paper   in   the   territory  was   the   "  Mis- 
•  .-•  •:  T.I  ilimn1.-  hi  .  st,  p.  :,.  '  ('!< 
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sissijijii  Messenger,"  published  by  Samuel  and  Timothy  Terrell, 

and  which  was  continued  under  Or.  .Julm  Shaw  and  others  until 
the  year  INK). 

Compromise  with  CS-eargiti. — Agreeably  to  the  j)rovisions  oi 
the  Compromise  Act,  the  commissioners  of  Georgia,  and  those 
of  the  United  States  had  entered  into  "Articles  of  Agreement 
and  Cession,"  which  were  sinned  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ments respectively  on  the  '-21th  day  of  April,  1N02.'  The  stip- 
ulations in  these  articles  provided  that  f<>r  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  cession  by  Georgia  of  all  her  claim  to  hinds  south 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the  I  nited  States  should  pay  to 
Georgia  "ne  million  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  dollars 
out  of  the  first  nett  proceeds  of  hinds  lying  in  said  ceded  terri- 
tory; and  also  to  reoogni/e  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  all  grants 
of  land  regularly  made  and  authenticated  by  the  authorities  of 
England.  .Spain,  or  Georgia  previous  to  the  27th  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 17!tf>. 

The  sovereignty  over  all  the  territory  south  of  Tennessee, 
and  north  of  the  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  eastward  to 
the  Chattahoochy  River,  was  now  vested  in  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, excepting  only  the  riirht  of  occupancy  reserved  to  the 
native  tribes  then  in  possession. 

[A.I).  l^d.'L]  Emigration  trom  Georgia.  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  had  begun 
to  augment  the  population  in  all  the  old  settlements  of  tin-  five 
orLr:mi/ed  counties,  and  men  of  capital  and  enterprise  were 
readv  to  invest  their  capital  in  valuable  land.  A  large  por- 
tion o)  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  was 
claimed  and  occupied  bv  virtue  of  grants  or  titles  derived 
through  the  authorities  of  England,  Spain,  and  ( Jeor^ia.  and 
required  adjudication  be  to  re  continuation  bv  the  I  nited  States  ; 
and  Congress  proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  provisions 
through  a  board  oi  commissioner-,  appointed  to  examine  and 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims.  The  first  and  most  import- 
ant act  for  the  accomplishment  i, 
March  .'id.  1  *<>.'$.  and  was  entitled 
of  land,  and  providing  for  the  dispo 
ed  Slates  <oiiih  of  the  State  of  Ten 
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This  act  provided  for  ;i  surveyor-general's  department,  con- 
nected \vitli  t\vo  district  land-offices,  tor  the  record  and  sale  of 
all  lands  dulv  survey  oil.  One  ol  these  \vas  established  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  for  the  "district  east  of  IVarl  River."  and  the  other 
at  Washington.  Adams  count}',  for  the  "district  \vest  ot'  I'earl 
River."  To  each  ot  these  ollices  was  attached  a  "honrd  of 
commissioners.*'  to  receive  and  adjudicate  private  claims.' 

The  land-office  west  of  I'earl  River  was  organi/ed  on  the 
9th  day  ot' July,  with  Edward  Turner  as  register,  and  Thomas 
Rodney  and  Robert  \\  illiains  as  commissioners  of  claims. 
This  board  convened  at  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  1st  of 
December.  1SU3.  and  continued  open  lor  the  reception  of 
claims  until  the  '3d  of  July,  1S()7,  when  it  was  adjourned  sine 
die,  after  having  received  for  record  two  thousand  and  ninety 
claims.  Some  ol' these  claims  were  subsequently  contested  in 
the  high  courts  of  the  United  States. t 

*  The //v'  suction  <>!'  tin-  act  of  M;av]i  lid,  1-un,  provides  that  ;ill  persons,  heads  of 
families,  actually  ri'siiliii'-r  in  t lie  territory,  ;md  li;ivini_'  claims.  bv  "runts  or  orders  of  sur- 
vey, from  (lie  Knelish.  Spanish,  or  (ieoreia  L.-overninent.  for  lands,  to  wliicli  the  Indian 
title  had  been  ext'uii-'uislied  prior  to  ( )ctober  -'";  th.  17UJ,  shall  he  eon! inn.', I  in  ibidr  titles. 
The  ffn/iil  section  proviiies  that  every  person,  twentv  one  ve;ivs  of  n.yi1,  who  actually 
inhahited  and  cultivate. 1  any  land  on  the  :i(ltli  day  of  Miircli,  ll'.ii,  the  liay  on  \vhich  the 
Spanish  troops  tinally  evacuated  the  territory,  ami  not  claimed  under  the  lirst  section, 
or  hy  any  British  or  (jeorjia  urant.  shall  have  said  land  granted  to  him  or  her,  to  any 
rilnoiiiit  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  lorty  acres.  The-  third  section  provides  that 
even  sui  h  [icrson.  over  twenty  one  years.  \\  ho  at  the  passage  of  the  act  inhabited  and 
cultivated  any  land,  not  secured  as  above,  shall  he  entitled  to  a  prc  cniption  riuht  to 
their  said  lands.  The  time  allowed  for  the  presentation  of  claims  was  limited  to  the 
Illst  ul' Man-li,  Isul,  but  was  subsequently  extended  by  Coiiirruss. 

t  The  claim  of  ( looivia  to  the  \Vestern  Territory,  as  lai-  as  the  Mississippi  antl  north 
of  latitude  ill  .  has  been  deemed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Inite,!  Slates  to  have 
been  \alid;  ami  that  Spain  exercised  an  unlawful  jurisdiction  over  the  same,  while 
(ieoi-'ia  was  the  ri_-htl'u!  proprietor  of  the  domain.-- -  Sec  !  -J  l\'//,;i!i>,/.  ,V_':i  MiU. 

It  was  further  d'  crei  d,  that  the  -rants  of  Spain  to  portions  of  the  soil  "have,  in  thern 
Selves.  I. ii   intrinsic    validity,  because   at   llio   very   time  lieon/ia   possessed  the  ri  :hl   of 
soil   and   sovereignty.''      Spain    had   the   actual   occupancy ;   but    "that    occupancy   was 
wroiufui,"  iiinl  vvas   never  ac^nie'sccd  in  by  (ieoru-iu  or  b\    the  I  nited  Stales.      From 
the   t!1. 'iity  of   l~i  -::    until   Octobc'r   -J'lii,    1  "'.).">.  (ieon-ia   passed    man',    hi\v.s   claiming   the 
rii-ht  of  soli  and  jurisdiction  over  the  countrv   ;    and  the   I.'nited  States,  durinu'tlie  saino 
time.   h\    many  ollicial   acts,  sustained   the  claim  of  <!eor-.ia  both   here  and  at  the  court 
of  Spain,  until  linally,  on  tliu  -J7  tli  iifOi'toluM-,  17M. ">,. Spain.  li\  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
(i<-!;ii,'irl,  ,/i', ,/  their  ri-'ht   "to  said   territory,''  nut  ii<  u  r<-*fiun   /•//  S/mi//.  but   as   a  jiru. 
existing  rurti/.      On  this  jioint   the  Supri  inu  l.'ouil  ol  the  I'liinn  thus  I'oiicliides  the  1'eas 
onin.',  \  ]•/..  :    "  It  follows  that  Spanish  Brants  ma.le  alter  the  treaty  of  I"  -:;  can   have  no 
intrinsic  validity,  and  the  holders  must  depend  for  tln-ir  titles  upon  the  laws  of  (lie  I    nit 
(••1  .States."   -!;»   \Vli,'nlini,  .ilJ.'i.   "    v   '    '   "  ( Jeor.jia,  by  the  cession  of  1  -irj  to  th.-  I   nilo! 
Stales,  stipulate, 1   for  the  confirmation  of  ci-rtain   Sjianish,  ]{ritish,  and   <J< 
hut   . .     .     •  •     .i,ed  tlie  introduction  of  the  Spanish  lav.  s."    '  "Now,  duriri     t!u 

ipnncy,  (leoi-.-in   had    extended   her   laws   over  this   count  r;,   .   i-\    ..,,•,!•• 
tiiclt,      ,      •.:...:•.  ;    ,•...-.,  r  the  \\  liule  territi  r\  ,   and  her  I 
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The  ollice  lor  the  district  cast  of  IVarl  Iliver  was  esiablish- 
fd  ;it  Fort  Stoddart.  \vilh  Joseph  Chambers  as  register,  and 
Kphraim  Kirl>v  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas  as  commissioners. 
This  hoard  convened  tor  business  lirst.  on  the  %Jd  ot  JYbniarv. 
1801.  and  continued  open  tor  the  presentation  ot  claims  until 
September  -Jl>t,  l^O."*,  when  it  adjourned  at  if  <//f.  alter  receiv- 
ing 1'or  record  two  liundred  and  seventv-six  claims. 

The  SLirveyor-irenerars  otlice  \vas  establislied  at  \\  ashin^- 
ton,  and  Isaac.  Briirirs  was  first  survf>yor-£eneral.  lie  soon 
afterward  eoniineiieed  the  public  surveys  in  the  tcrntorv. 

The  \vlii  ile  <  >f  the  extensive  territ<  >ry  ceded  by  (leonria.  lyinjj; 
north  of  1  he  Mississippi  Territory,  and  south  of  Tennessee,  was, 
by  the  seventh  nGctiunufllie  act  supplementary  to  the  "act  rc^u- 
latinLT  the  grants  of  land  south  ot  Tennessee.''  approved  March 
•J7th.  ISO-t.  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction.  The 

exclusive.  The  power  to  regulate  the  transf.-r  of  rill  the  kinds  within  tin-  territory 
was  vested  in  (ieor-'ia  :  and,  in  tlie  lanLrua_re  ol  the  Supreme  ( 'o'irt  of  tli"  1  nion.  '  '1'hc1 
existence  of  this  pi  i\ver  must  iit'L'Jitive  the  existeiK-e  of  any  ri:_:l:t  which  niny  couilict  or 
control  it.'  " 

'•  The  commence  in  ent  of  tlie  occujmtion  of  this  country  by  the  Spanish  forces  was  as 
our  ally  iluriuir  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Surely  this  coiiM  u'i\e  to  Spain  no  ri^-lit  of 
soverei_-nty  over  the  territory  of  her  ally:  imr  ronltl  the  suhseiiuent  oc<'upancy  liy  the 
Spanish  troops,  under  the  jiretense  that  it  was  a  part  of  Floriila.  introduce  hei-.>  tlu: 
!a\\"s  ol  Spain."  "VX'!!!'!!  tin-re  is  a  wrongful  and  u  ri_'litful  soverei_-ii.  both  le^islatini' 
fit  ti;.-  sanii-  t  ime  over  th.-  same  territory,  th.-  laws  of  the  lalti-r  must  prevail."  "  Xei- 
tlier  (!ei  .'•_•:!)  nor  the  Tnited  States  ever  acquiescrd  in  this  wron-t'ii!  Spaiii.-h  oceii 
;i;uie\.  '  Th.'  legislation  ass,.-rt:n_-  tho  title  of  (j,-or-ia  to  this  territory  is  chi,.f!v  roin- 
pris.-d  in  the  tollowin.:  ;icts  : 

1.    Statute  ol'  ( ;,v)!-L.'i:i.   l-Vhr  iary   17.  l"-ri,  extending  lier  laws  and  jurisdiction  ,,v,-r  it. 

v.'.   Statute   of  (Jooriria.  L-'ehruary   7.  17-.".  creating  :i  county   of  "  I!inirl)on."   and  the 
land  la\\  s  uf  tlio  state. 

'.'•    Statute  ot'  South  ( 'nroiina.   |7-", .  rolini|ui-hiii_'  to  ("icon:  in  all  In  T  claim. 

1.     \<-t  of  (leor-ia    I.e-islature,  seiiiuy  a  portion  of  the   land--  :  sustained  by  tlie  Su 
preiu-'  Court   of  tin-   I    nited  States.-   >i   (',••  //•.-',   -7. 

"•    Act  of  (J   .  .:-jh  l.--ji>!at  ire,  L'elinuiry  i:;.   1  ::'•:.  relative  to  this  territory. 

1      1!    -•:  ifions  of  Co:,j!--ss,  (  )ctohi;r  en.  ]>7.  cons.-ntiic-'  to  South   Carolina's  relin 

'•     I!  "port  o|'  M,-.  Ji  •!!',•  rsoi  i,  S  -ere  tar.  of  Slate,  ri'co-iuiy.inj  (11  or;/ia  claim. 

J     H  -;"--i  of  ,-ommis~ion.-!-s  to  Sp-.in  in  \ '.(>:'..  as-.-rlin.-  same. 

!'.    M-    l':nck..,-\'s  '-.-port  to  Spanish  court     Au::ust,  17  '.V  a-s.-rlin:.-  s.;!n--. 

i"     Spani-h  I;-.-aty.   }'."'•.  (  let  oh, -r  -J7,  reco  .'i.i/in.'  |.,.undary  o! '  1 '.  -  ;. 

i  i.   Spai,i>li  ,-vai-u:i!iou  ot'  the  Nae  h,  .:   |)i>trict,  Ma. .-eh  :;c;h.  I  ;••-. 

p-ovi-.'-nnieiil   for  tin-   M!-.-i--ip;.i  T.  n-ilnry.  s:-\  in  :  "  th"  ri  :l,l  i  f  tlic  Slate  of  'Jeoruiii." 

N  I!     The  Spto,i-.h  -.-is  ,„,  the  M,,lnl,.  w,-r,    evacuat-  d  linaily  on  the  :.[),  of  J-'ehruary, 
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boundaries  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  consequently,  \vere 
the  thirty-first  decree  on  the  south,  and  the  thirty-filth  decree 
on  the  north,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  the 
western  limits  of  Georgia,  and  comprised  the  \vhole  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  ex- 
cepting the  small  Florida  District  between  the  Pearl  and  I'er- 
dido  Rivers.  Four  fifths  of  this  extensive  territory  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies,  the 
Choctas,  the  Chickasas,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokees,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  about  seventy-live  thousand  souls,  and 
at  least  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  only  portions  of  this  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  was  a 
narrow  strip  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  in  width,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  seventy  miles  in  length,  and 
a  small  district  on  the  Tombigby. 

Educdtion. — The  subject  of  education  was  one  which  had 
engaged  the  early  attention  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  A 
large  portion  of  the  recent  emigrants  to  the  territory,  and  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  government,  were*  men  of 
education,  enterprise,  and  talent,  who  were  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  providing  for  the  "encouragement  of 
learning,"  and  "the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge."  To 
aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object,  a  literary 
society  was  organized,  which  received  its  incorporation  on  the 
Nth  of  \ovember,  ISO:},  under  the  name  of"  the  Mississippi  So- 
ciety  for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge." The  society  originally  comprised  eighteen  members, 
including  the  governor,  secretary,  judges,  and  several  members 
of  the  Legislature. 

About  the  same  time,  the  first  college  in  the  territory  was 
chartered,  under  the  control  of  twenty-five  trustees,  including 
several  members  of  the  Mississippi  Society.  The  new  <••  dlege, 
in  honor  of  the  President  of  the  I  'nited  States,  was  called  ••  Jef- 
ferson College."  The  trustees  were  authorized  to  receive  for  its 
support  the  proceeds  of  a  "  lotterv."  and  "to  collect  donations 
from  citi/ens  of  the  territory  and  elsewhere."  The  charter 
required  a  book  to  be  kept,  in  which  should  be  inscribed  the 
"names  of  the  donors,  with  their  donations  annexed."  which 
book  "should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  college,  in 
order  that  posterity  mi^ht  know  who  were  the  benefactors  ot 
the  institution."  The  first  ot  these  were  John  and  James  Foster, 
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and  Randall  Gibson,  who  made  the  "donation  of  a  parcel  of 
land,  including  a  spring,  ronnnonlv  called  •  KHioott's  Spnii'_r,' 
and  -situated  in  the  vicinage  of  the  town  of  Washington.' " 
(hi  the  llth  of  .\ovember  following,  this  tract  of  land  by  law 
was  declared  to  he  "the  permanent  site  of  Jefferson  College." 

Such  was  the  origin  of' the  oldest  and  best  endowed  college 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Hut  its  subsequent  history  has 
been  disastrous  and  mortifying.  Although  liberally  endowed 
by  Congress, soon  after  its  first  charter,  with  the  use  of  the  ter- 
ritorial escheats  for  ten  vears.  \\  ith  liberal  and  gratuitous  loans 
by  the  state  in  1817  and  ISxJO,  and  with  a  most  bountiful  relief 
or  second  endowment  by  Congress  in  188vJ.it  lias  failed  to  ac- 
complish the  object  of  its  creation.  After  having  realized  am- 
ple funds  in  IS.'W,  and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
Lnion  for  its  wealth  in  1888,  vet,  without  concert  of  action  in 
its  numerous  trustees,  for  the  wise  appropriation  of  its  ample 
resources,  at  the  end  of  forty  years  from  its  lirst  endowment, 
after  many  abortive  attempts  to  build  up  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, after  a  few  partial  successes  and  repeated  failures,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  history  only  the  emaciated  skeleton  of  a 
college,  bereft  of  its  power  to  benefit  posterity,  or  to  advance 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature. 

Other  institutions,  chartered  by  the  early  territorial  govern- 
ment lor  the  advancement  of  learning,  unlike  Jefferson  College, 
being  destitute  of  any  liberal  endowment,  either  by  public  or 
private  munificence,  struggled  through  a  short  period  of  un- 
successful efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  u  hen  I  hey 
sunk  into  oblivion.  Such  was  the  "  1 'rank  1  in  Society."  instituted 
"  tor  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy  in  the  town  of 
Greenville  or  its  vicinity,  in  the  county  ot  Jefferson." 

Among  the  incidents  in  the  earl\  history  of  the  .Mississippi 
Territ<  iry  was  the  violent  death  of  the  notorious  robber  Mason. 
1'hi-  fearless  bandit  had  become  the  terror  ot  the  routes  Ip'iu 
\e\v  Orleans  and  Xatehcx  through  the  Indian  nations.  Aitei 
the  or<_M  m/.al  ion  <>|  the  territorial  :_ro\  eminent,  and  the  opening 
of  roads  through  the  wilderness  to  Tennessee,  the  return  ot 
traders,  supercargoes,  and  boatmen  to  the  northern  settlements 
with  the  proceeds  of  their  \ovage  u  as  on  tout  and  on  horse- 
back, in  parties  for  mutual  protection,  through  the  Indian  na- 
tions; and  often  rich  treasures  of  specie  \\ere  packed  on  mules 
and  horses  over  these  long  and  toilsome  journeys.  \or  was 
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it  a  matter  "I"  surprise,  in  ;i  drearx  wilderness,  that  bandits 
should  infest  such  a  mute.  It  \vas  in  tin-  year  1SO-J,  when  all 
travel  and  intercourse  from  ,\ew  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Territurv  \vas  necessarily  1>\'  way  ot  this  solitarv  trace 
the  slow-ascending  barge  and  keel,  that  Mason  made 
pearance  in  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

••  Long  accustomed  1o  robbery  and  murder  upon  the  Lowei 
Ohio,  during  the  Spanish  dominion  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
pressed  bv  the  rapid  approach  of  the  American  population,  he 
deserted  the  "Cave  in  the  Rock."  on  the  Ohio,  and*  began  to  in- 
fest the  great  Xatchc/.  Trace,  where  the  rich  proceeds  of  the 
river  trade  were  the  tempting  prize,  and  where  he  soon  be- 
came the  terror  of  every  peaceful  traveler  through  the  wilder- 
ness. Associated  with  him  were  his  two  sons  and  a  few  other 
desperate  miscreants  :  and  the  name  of  Mason  and  his  band 
was  known  and  dreaded  from  the  morasses  of  the  southern 
frontier  to  the  silent  shades  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  out- 
rages oi  Mason  became  more  frequent  and  sangumarv.  One 
dav  found  him  marauding  on  the  banks  ot  the  Pearl,  against 
the  life  and  fortune  of  the  trader:  and  before  pursuit  was  or- 
gani/ed.  the  hunter,  attracted  by  the  descending  sweep  of  the 
solitary  vulture,  learned  ihe  story  of  another  robbery  and  mur- 
der on  the  remote  shores  ot  the  Mississippi.  Their  depreda- 
tions became  at  last,  so  frequent  and  daring,  that  the  people  of 
the  territory  were  driven  to  adopt  measures  for  their  appre- 
hension. But  such  was  the  knowledge  of  the  wilderness  pos- 
sessed by  the  wily  bandit,  and  such  his  untiring'  vigilance  and 
activity,  that  lor  a  time  he  baflled  every  elliirt  tor  his  capture. 

••  Treachery  at  last,  however,  etleeted  what  stratagem,  en- 
terprise, and  courage  had  in  vain  attempted.  A  citi/.eii  of 
great  respectability,  passing  \\ith  hi-  sons  through  the  \\ilder- 
ne»,  was  plundered  hv  the  bandits.  Their  li\rs  Were,  how- 
ever, spared,  and  t'n.-y  returned  to  the  settlement.  I'uhiic  feel- 
ing was  now  excited,  and  the  governor  of  the  territorv  found 
it  necessarv  to  aei.  (  lovernor  (  laiborne  aecordinirK  otlered 
a  liberal  reward 'for  the  rubber  Mason,  dead  or  alive!  The 
proclamation  was  \\idelv  distributed,  and  a  copv  < 


i  it.     An  o j , | 
nitv    soon  occurred:  and  while   Mason,  in   companx    uilh    the 
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two  conspirators,  was  counting  out  sonic  ill-motion  plunder,  a 
toinali;i\vk  \v:i.s  buried  in  his  bruin.  His  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  and  borne  in  triumph  to  Washington,  then  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  irovernment. 

"  The  head  of  Mas< >n  \vas  recognized  by  many,  and  identified 
by  all  \vho  read  the  proclamation,  MS  the  head  entirely  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  Lriven  ot  certain  scars  and  pecu- 
liar marks.  Some  delav.  however,  occurred  in  paying  over 
the  reward,  owimr  to  the  slender  state  ot  the  treasury.  .Mean- 
time, a  '_rreat  assemblage  ti'om  all  the  adjacent  country  had 
taken  place,  to  view  the  irrim  and  ghastly  head  of  the  robber 
chief.  Thev  were  not  less  inspired  with  curiosity  lo  see  and 
converse  with  the  individual  whose  prowess  had  delivered  the 
country  from  so  ;jre'it  «'i  scourire.  Amoiiir  those  spectators 
•were  the  two  VOUULT  men.  who,  unfortunately  for  these  traitors, 
recoj_n  i  i/,ed  them  as  companions  of  Mason  in  the  robbery  of 
their  father. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  treachery  met  its  just  reward, 
and  that  justice  was  also  satisfied.  The  reward  was  not  only 
withheld,  but  the  robbers  were  imprisoned,  and,  on  the  full  evi- 
dence of  their  trnilt,  condemned  and  executed  at  Greenville, 
Jefferson  county. 

••The  band  of  Mason,  boin^  thus  deprived  of  their  leader 
and  two  ot' his  most  etlicient  men,  dispersed  and  tied  the  coun- 
trv.  Thus  terminated  (he  terrors,  which  had  infested  the  route 
through  the  Indian  nations,  known  to  travelers  as  the  '  \atchex 
and  Nashville  Trace.'  " 

Kmi'..rration  t'rom  the  Western  States,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Iviver.  for  two  years  past  had  irraduallv  augmented  the 
population  of  the  four  counties  ( »r;:a nixed  near  this  river.  The 
sparse  paMoral  ])opulaiinn  on  the  Afol.iile  and  TombiLrby  Ixiv- 
ers  had  likewise  b(M-n  increased  to  nearly  lift  ecu  hundred  souls, 
b\  emigrants  tr< >m  \\  est  I'^lorida  and  from  Ceornfia. 

ol    1  so;},  munerous   (Mni'jrant^  and    men 
orward  to  tin-  Missi«;ppi  Territory,  in 
'fted  occupancv  ot'  the  province  "I   Lou- 
Tovernment.      Ani"ii;.:'   the   :irriv:ds   at 
\"lunleer    comjianies  ot    ]>airi"lic    Ten- 
tin-   dominion   "t   Spam.      'The   conlem- 
he   pm\  ince    by    the    1  'nifeil    Stales    had 
iit  I  he  \\  hole   West,  and  its  final  deliver 
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was  expected  to  t;ike  place  in  December.  Fired  \vith  /eal  and 
ardor  for  tin-  aggrandizement  of  their  country  in  the  extension 
<>{  the  Federal  dominion  over  the  whole  Valley  "t  the  Missis- 
Hppi,  hundreds  and  thousands  ol  enterprising  men — merchants, 
traders,  laborers,  mechanics,  men  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions, and  those  who  had  been  bred  to  arms — (locked  to  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  ready  to  sei/.e  the  first  advantages  of 
riti/enship  in  the  rich  province.  Volunteer  companies,  fully 
equipped,  coveted  the  honor  of  accompanying  the  Federal 
troops  and  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  the  national  transfer. 

Hence  the  close  of  the  year  18().'}  was  a  memorable  epoch 
in  the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Within  its  limits  were  as- 
sembled the  army  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  patriotic 
volunteers,  at  the  head  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  and 
Governor  Claiborne,  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  were 
to  advance,  to  the  consummation  of  the  purchase,  by  extending 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. All  were  eager  to  witness  this  glorious  termination  to 
the  dominion,  extortion,  and  perfidy  of  the  Spanish  authority 
on  the  Mississippi. 

About  the  'Jd  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne  took  bis  de- 
parture from  Xatchex.  in  company  with  his  friends  and  the, 
volunteer  troops,  to  join  the  Federal  army  under  General  Wil- 
kinson at  Fort  Adams.'  Leaving  the  secretary.  Cato  West,  in 
charge  of  the  territorial  government,  he  proceeded  on  his  way 
to  \e\v  Orleans.  Ilis  military  escort  consisted  of  a  company 
'if  volunteer  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Farrar.  the  first  troop  eve)'  formed  in  the  territory,  and  onr 
which,  for  many  years  afterward,  maintained  an  elevated  char- 
acter for  patriotism  and  chivalrous  bearing. 

Tlie  province  ot  Louisiana  was  formally  surrendered  to 
Governor  Claiborne  on  the  'JOili  day  of  December,  ISO.'*,  as  we 
have  more  fully  detailed  in  another  place. f 

Although  the  of  lie  iul  duties  of  Governor  Clai  borne  had  ceas- 
ed, he  \\as  nevertheless  the  actual  governor  of  the  Mississippi 
'JYrritorv  until  his  successor,  Robert  Williams,  entered  upon 
the  duties,  near  the  c]o<e  (,f  j|)t.  following  vear.  Durinir  the 
same  time.  In-  exercised  the  prerogatives  and  powers  ot  ifov- 
e  I'D  or-  general  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until  (  'OIILTI-SS  pn»- 
v  d«'d  for  it  a  regular  form  of  territorial  ^overnment. 
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Dining  his  administration  in  tlie  Mississippi  Territory,  he 
erased  not  to  enjoy  (lie  confidence  and  esteem  ot  the  patriotic, 

the  intelligent,  and  the  virtuous.  Yet,  during  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, he  encountered  active  opposition  to  many  of  his 
ollic.ial  acts  and  executive  measures  ;  but  it  was  chiefly  that 
opposition  which  springs  from  a  party  spirit  and  political  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

It  lias  been  said  that  he  was  unpopular,  but  it  was  only 
with  a  certain  class  of  men.  With  the  majority  of  the  people 
no  one,  was  more  esteemed  for  his  intelligence,  virtue,  and 
patriotism  as  a  man  ;  and  as  the  chief  executive,  his  course 
was  patriotic,  dignified,  and  urbane,  securing  him  the  confi- 
dence' of  the  intelligent  and  good.  JJy  the  interested  and  de- 
signing, attempts  had  been  made  to  embarrass  his  measures 
and  destroy  his  usefulness  soon  alter  his  departure  for  New 
Orleans.  But  the  people  uf  Mississippi  spoke  for  themselves. 
While  discharging  the  responsible  duties  of  Governor-general 
of  Louisiana,  he  received,  in  March,  1N01,  from  the  citi/.ens  of 
Washington  and  its  vicinity,  a  flattering  address,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  three  hundred  respectable  persons  of  the 
county  of  Adams,  who  testified  to  his  "talents,  benevolence, 
universal  philanthropy,  and  sense  of  justice,"  and  who  tendered 
'•their  undivided  approbation  ol  the  firm  and  dignified  meas- 
ures of  his  late  administration  in  this  territory."  They  also 
cxpre»ed  "an  earnest  desire  for  the  return  of  his  excellency." 
About  the  same  time,  a  correspondent  Irom  ,\ew  Orleans,  who 
had  made  special  observation  on  this  point,  declares  that  the 
attempts  to  render  Governor  Claiborne  unpopular  in  that  place 
••  have  originated  with  certain  disaffected  mini  unprincipled  char- 
afters,  u  hose  views  are  insidious,  and  whose  conduct  can  not 
stand  the  test,  of  investigation."'* 

Un  the  ISth  ol  March,  an  address  from  a  number  of  citi/.ens 
ot  Wilkinson  county  was  forwarded  to  him  in  Xew  Orleans, 
expressing  "their  fullest  approbation  ol  the  wise  and  virtuous 
measures  ot  his  late  administration  in  the  Mississippi  Territo- 
rv,  with  assurances  ol  (lie  firm  support  which  is  due  Irom  a 
patriotic  community  to  a  pubic  iuuctionars  whose  onl\  object 
is  the  happiness  ot  the  people."  Thev  also  declare  that  "the 
simplicity  of  manners  and  the  dignified  conduct  observed  by 
his  excellency  in  discharging  the  important  trust  of  Conimis- 

*    Mississippi  Ht-nii.l,  Marrh  -JO.  IMJ-t. 
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sioner  of  the  United  States  for  receiving  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana,  "will  remain  a  lasting  inoiiuinent  of  honest 
fame,  not  to  be  corroded  by  the  breath  of  faction."  They  de- 
clare, moreover,  that  "they  earnestly  regret  the  loss  sustained 
by  this  section  of  the  Union,  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  require  a  continuance  of  his  services  in  the  high  station 
"which  he  now  lills." 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  governor  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  the  opposition  proceeded  from  a  "faction,  formed 
by  the  union  of  opposite  principles  and  characters,  fomented 
and  encouraged  by  the  party  out  of  power  and  patriots  out  of 
place:"  among  whom  were  classed  "  ex-attorney-generals,  ex- 
sheriffs,  ex-clerks,  and  ex-officers"  of  divers  grades,  and  their 
dependents." 

Introduction  of  the  Protestant  Religion. — Previous  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  American  jurisdiction  over  the  Natchez  District, 
the  Catholic  religion  alone  was  tolerated,  and  all  Protestant 
denominations  whatever  were  strictly  prohibited  from  incul- 
cating their  tenets  or  in  any  manner  exercising  parochial  du- 
ties. Hence,  when  the  American  authority  was  introduced, 
there  existed  nothing  like  a  Protestant  church  or  meeting- 
house. Xo  religious  association  or  society  had  been  organ- 
ized ;  public  preaching  had  been  unknown  :  and  the  only  mode 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  had  been  the  morning  solemnization 
of  mass  in  the  chapel  before  a  few  devout  Catholics,  from 
which  the}'  could  retire  to  spend  the  residue  of  the  day  with 
the  giddy  throng  in  the  recreations  of  balls,  theatres,  military 
parades,  or  festive  exhibitions. 

The  first  public  preaching  by  Protestant  ministers  was  from 
those  among  the  promiscuous  emigrants  who  might  possess 
the  gift  of  speaking.  The  only  regular  Sabbath  exercises 
were  by  those  who  early  came  as  missionaries  from  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  first  .Methodist  missionai'v  was  Tobias  Cibson.  from  the 
South  Carolina  Conference,  who  advanced  by  way  of  East 
T'Tinessee  and  the  Cumberland  River,  and  arrived  at  \atch- 
C7  m  the  summer  of  17!M>.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the  \\crk 
of  organizing  societies  in  Washington  and  its  vicinitv.  where 
he  font  Mined  until  Ins  departure  next  spring.  Late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1^00.  he  again  descended  the  river  from  Tennessee 

*   Mississippi  Herald,  May  'J,  1«01 
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;is  a  missionary  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  He  entered 
upon  his  work,  and  continued  diligently  employed  in  forming 
and  building  up  societies  throughout  the  settlements  from  the 
Bayou  Pierre  to  the  line  of  demarkation.  During  three  years 
prior  to  his  death,  in  1^0-1.  he  had  formed  societies  at  Wash- 
ington, Kingston,  on  Cole's  Creek,  near  Greenville,  and  on  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  together  comprising  two  hundred  church  mem- 
bers. These,  after  his  death,  were  left  without  a  shepherd 
until  the  arrival  of  Learned  Blackburn  in  ISOt?.  who  undertook 
to  gather  up  the  lost  sheep.  Thus  was  Methodism  first  intro- 
duced into  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

One  of  the  most  useful  missionaries  at  Natchez  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  came 
from  Tennessee  in  the  year  1S03,  and  confined  his  labors  chiefly 
to  the  city  and  vicinage  of  Xatehex.  Zealous  as  a  missionary, 
and  devoted  t<>  the  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  he,  was  still  preaching  and  lecturing 
on  scientific  subjects  and  ethics  in  the  city  of  Natchez  as  late 
as  the  year  1S07. 

It  was  about  the  year  1$0'2  that  the  first  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries, the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Montgomery,  arrived  in 
the  territory.  Hall  labored  several  years  in  his  ministerial  du- 
ties in  Xiitehex.  Montgomery  became  a  permanent  resident, 
and  more  than  forty  years  afterward  lie  was  exercising  his 
pastoral  <.:alliii'_r  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Scotch  settlement  in 
Jefferson  county. 

The  first  Baptist  missionary  was  David  Cooper,  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  pious  man,  who  arrived  in  the  year  180"2,  and  con- 
tinued to  build  up  Ins  churches  lor  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  he  wns  gathered  home  to  his  lathers  in  great  peace  tri- 
umphantly. The  Rev.  Dr.  Cloud,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
entered  upon  his  missionary  duties  about  the  same  time,  and, 
after  nearly  thirty-live  years,  he  \\  as  still  officiating  \sithin  the 
limits  i  it  Jefferson  count}'. 

[A.D.  1S01.]  The  Spaniards  sfill  held  a  footing  on  the  east- 
ern Side  of  the  Mississi  ppi. 

Louisiana,  as  surrendered  to  the  United  Slates,  embraced 
only  the  Island  of  .\e\v  (  Vleans  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  Spaniards  continued  to  occupy  and  exercise  do- 
minion over  all  the  rema  iiiur_r  cmintrv  east  of  the  river,  and 
south  of  the  line  of  demarkation.  The  port  of'  Mobile,  as 
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well  as  the  town  and  district  of  Baton  Rouge,  including  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  was  still  occu- 
pied as  a  portion  of  West  Florida.  Along  the  line  of  demark- 
ati<»n  from  the  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Chattahooehy,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  the  only  harrier  be- 
tween the  jurisdiction  arid  settlements  of  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory and  the  province  of  West  Florida  was  an  open  avenue 
through  the  forest,  or  a  surveyor's  line  and  mile-posts  through 
the  prairies  and  open  woods.  The  manners  and  customs,  the 
races  and  their  characteristic  traits,  their  feelings,  prejudices, 
and  national  antipathies,  as  well  as  their  government,  laws,  and 
civil  jurisprudence,  were  opposite  and  altogether  antagonistic- 
al.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  could  border  difficulties  between 
the  scattered  dwellers  of  the  forest  be  avoided  ?  Each,  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  authorities,  re- 
venged his  own  wrongs,  and  vindicated  his  own  rights. 

Hence  border  difficulties,  broils,  and  private  animosities  had 
occasionally  presented  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  line 
of  demarkation  ;  but  a  few  detachments  of  troops,  stationed  at 
intervals  along  the  border,  served  to  suppress  any  important 
outbreak. 

Washington  District. — In  the  mean  time,  the  population  on 
the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  had  increased,  and  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
judicial  district,  with  an  "additional  judge."  Agreeably  to  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  March  *J7th.  ISO  I,  an  additional 
judge  was  appointed,  and  required  to  reside  in  or  near  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  of  Washington  county,  where  he  should  hold 
two  regular  terms  of  the  Superior  Court  annually  on  the  first 
Mondays  in  .May  and  September.*  The  court,  was  soon  after- 
ward organized,  with  the  Honorable  Harry  Toulmin  as  judge. 
Judge  Toulmin  entered  upon  his  duties  with  xeal  and  energy, 
and  contributed  greatly  \»  the  complete  organixation  of  the  new 
territorial  government,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  terrilorv.  Such 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  talents  and  integrity  as  a 
legislator,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  (leneral  Assembly. 
within  two  years  after  his  appointment,  "  to  compile  a  dige-t  <  if 
the  statutes  n<'\v  in  force."  and  also  to  prepare  a  "set  ot  forms 
and  brief  general  principles  for  the  information  of  justices  ol 

*  sue  Tuulmin'H  Digest,  p.  -I-0-H2. 
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the  |>eace  and  inferior  courts."  The  task  committed  to  his 
charge  was  completed  during  the  year  180(1.  and  formally  ap- 
proved hv  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  Fehruary  following. ' 

[A.D.  1.S05.]  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S05.  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  had  so  iar  heen  augmented  that  Con- 
gress assented  to  the  election  of  a  delegate  from  the  territory 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  17*7. t 

In  the  mean  time,  Robert  Williams,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  hav- 
ing heen  appointed  governor  of  the  territory,  arrived  at  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  government  on  the  'JUtli  of  January,  1805. 
His  appointment  was  greeted  with  a  cordial  reception  and  a 
public  dinner. t 

Having  made  his  appointments. §  he  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  of  July  for  the 
dispatch  of  important  business.  lie  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  office  for  more  than  twelve  months,  when,  leaving 
the  secretarv.  ('envies  Mead,  ''executing  the  powers  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  governor,"  he  was  absent  some  months  on 
a  visit  to  \orth  Carolina. 

First  City  Ch'/rtfr  of  XafcJtez. — Xatchez  had  already  be- 
come an  important  commercial  point  for  the  western  people. 
It.  was  a  large  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  small  wooden  build- 
ings of  om>  story,  distributed  over  an  irregular,  undulating  sur- 
face, with  but  little  regard  to  system  or  cleanliness.  Impressed 
with  its  irrowmg  importance  as  a.  great  commercial  point,  the 
Legislature,  as  earlv  as  the  10th  of  March,  1*0.'},  had  incurpo- 
rated  it  with  ample  municipal  power,  under  the  slvle  of  "The 
Mavor.  Aldermen,  and  Assistants  of  the  ( 'it  v  of  Xat  die/.."  The 
city  authorities  consisted  chiefly  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  three 
aldermen,  six  assistants,  a  clerk,  and  a  marshal:  all  except  the 
marshal  and  six;  assistants  exercising  the  authority  of  justices 

Diirrst.  ]..  1"~'J7. 
-all-.  t-l.-rt.-d   in  May, 
s  siiiT.-i-di'il  b\  (ji'iu-L' 
!-'»-,.      S,-r  Misviis-iijij.!  M.'SSi-iiL-i-r,   F.'l. 

'J'ln-  thiril  ilt-li-^siti-  vviis-Tliniiuis  M.  (rn-i-ii.  ot'  tirci-nvii;.-.  win)  s'-n-nl  uiitil  !-1 1.  when 
In;  was  suri-,.,-(lri|   li\-   |)r.  \\"iiii;iiu   Ltittilnuri'. 
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\S  Tic-  f'^'iwiir:  iifrsiitin  ruiistiliilftl  ili.- 
\Vi:iiani  Sn.tl.  aLI  il-'  i-ani].,  willi  tin-  r 
\Viiiisiiu    iV    Shi. 'Ms,  \\'ii!iani   \Vimlilri 
ivitli  th.'  rank  i.|    in, /"•!-.      Th.-nius  11.  Wii 
I'owlt-s  M.-ad.  Mav  :iUt    l-Oo. 
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of  the  peace.  In  ihe  selection  of  the  city  authorities  popular 
suffrage  was  not  entirelv  excluded  hy  the  charter.  "Citizens 
and  freeholders"  might  elect  the  six  assistants,  the  citv  treasur- 
er, and  the  assessor  and  collector;  hut  the  Federal  govern- 
nient  reserved  to  itsell  the  appointment  ot  the  renuiinder.  The 
governor  appointed  the  mayor,  the  recorder,  the  three  alder- 
men, and  die  marshal,  all  oi  whom  \vere  subject  to  Ins  remov- 
al. The  p«\ver.s  ol  the  ".Mayor's  Conn."  were  extensive  and 
siuniiiary.  Tlie  mayor  might  hold  his-eourt  for  the  hearing  of 
ci\il  cases  three  days  in  every  month,  with  a  jury  empanneled, 
'A  desired  hy  either  ['arty.  Cases  were  to  he  adjudicated  and 
judgment  enforced  in  a  summary  manner.  The  jurisdiction 
extended  to  all  civil  cases  in  the  citv  \vherein  the  subject  of 
controversy  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  and 
to  ail  criminal  cases  in  \vhich  the  penally  did  not  exceed  one 
month  of  imprisonment,  fifty  dollars'  line,  or  thirty-nine  lashes 
on  the  hare  hack. 

Such  were  some  oi  the  powers  and  provisions  ol  llns  char- 
ter, which  went  into  operation  early  in  the  summer  of  IMIKJ. 
If  it  leaned  to  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  it  i\  suited  from  the 
nature  ot  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted.  Such 
\\  as  the  numher  of  lawless  adventurers  and  1/oatmcn  from  the 
Ohio  region  \\hich  annually  miested  the  city  and  habitually  de- 
fied the  municipal  authorities,  that  no  man  was  sate  from  their 
depredations  and  assaults  until  the  city  authorities  were  clothed 
with  ample  powers  for  their  punishment. 

Yet  each  session  <  >f  the  Legislature  conferred  additional  pow- 
ers upon  the  municipal  authorities,  until  the  year  1^0,"},  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  common  council,  were  au- 
thor i/i'd  to  appoint  the  limes  for  holding  the  Mayor's  Court,  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  was  also  enlarged  to  the  adjudication  oi 
all  civil  cases  within  ihe  city,  where  ihe  amount  in  controver- 
sv  did  "not  exceed  live  hundred  dollars."  The  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings ot  this  court  al  length  became  so  oppressive  that  pub- 
lic opinion  was  roused  against  it,  until  it  was  denounced  in  a 
public  meeting,  and  finally  made  the  object  of  a  presentment  by 
the  irrand  |ury.  "as  a  public  grievance."' 

N/"////.s7<  Difficulties. —  In  the  mean  time,  Congress  had  erect- 
ed the  IKstrict  of  Washington  into  a  revenue  precni'-t.  known 
as  the  "  District  of  Mobile  ;"  and  Fort  Sloddart  was  declared 
a  i>"rt  oi  entrv,  for  the  commerce  of  the  Mobile  and  T")i,V^|)V 
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settlements.  Hence  begun  a  series  oi  vexatious  exactions, 
searches,  ;nul  delavs  t->  all  American  trade  or  produce  passing 
up  or  down  the  river.  The  Spaniards  at  Mobile,  twenty  miles 
below  the  line,  claimed  the  riirht  to  control  the  entire  naviga- 
tion of  the  hay  and  river  within  their  limits.  They  therefore 
imposed  a  heavy  duty  upon  all  American  produce  exported,  as 
well  as  upon  all  other  coin  modi  ties  of  trade1  passing  to  and  from 
the  settlements,  as  well  as  the  militarv  posts  on  the  river,  ahove 
the  line.  Kven  the  military  supplies  and  the  Indian  annuities 
from  the  Federal  government  were  not  exempt.  Hence  the 
national  'government,  no  less  than  the  eiti/ens  individually, 
was  compelled  to  pav  tribute  to  a  foreign  power  for  the  priv- 
ilege o)'  entering  its  own  ports,  and  navigating  its  o\vn  waters. 

Thi-;  transit  duty  was  levied  and  collected  in  the  port  of  Mo- 
bile, at  the  rate  ot  tn-,'lni  <ii<d  u  //<///'  j»r  ci'i/t.  ad  vnldr-'in.  by 
Spanish  estimate,  upon  all  articles  without  exception.  Thus 
the  crops  seeking  the  market  of  Xew  Orleans,  aiul  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  necessary  articles  ot  domestic  use.  paid  an  ag- 
gregate duty  oi  Iweitfy-jicc  jJt'r  will,  lor  the  privilege  of  passing 
through  the  Spanish  waters.*  \or  was  this  dutvan  iille  eer- 
eni"nv.  livery  bo:;.t  and  vessel  was  compelled  to  pass  under 
the  guns  oi  l/orl  Charlotte,  and  was  required,  on  penalty  of 
instant  destruction,  to  make  land  and  submit  to  a  vexatious 
search,  oltrn  by  overhauling  the  whole  caruro,  in  order  lh.it  an 
estimate,  arbitrarv  m  the  extreme,  might  be  affixed  to  each  ar- 
ticle, tor  the  collection  of  the  imposed  revenue.  \  essels  were 
often  required  to  unload,  tor  the  purpose  of  taking  a  lull  inven- 
tory of'  the  cargo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  requisite  duties. 
Such  had  been  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  Spanish  ollicers,  un- 
der this  oppressive  system,  that  (.lovcrnor  Claiborne,  ot  .New 
Orleans  in  his  dispafehes  of  August.  ISO"),  declared  "that  the 
settlements  \vill  be  abandoned  unless  this  exaction  termi- 
nates." 

Tin-  same  Year  '_rave  rise  to  the  first  public  charitable  insti- 
tution in  the  city  ot  Natebe/.  The  increasing  numbers  ot'  in- 
digent boatmen  \vho  were  annually  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
citv  prompted  the  humane  members  ot  the  medical  profession 
to  set  on  foot  the  plan  ot'  erecting  a  chanty  ho>pital  for  their 
relief,  hv  means  of  private  donations  and  coniri  billions  through- 
out all  the  organi/ed  counties  near  the  Mississippi.  The  plan 

*   American  istut'.'  rui^rs,  v»l.  v  ,  p.  :M-.'iI.      A!-...  v.il   iii..  [i.  ;:  J  I.  ;!!',  liost-'U  O'liti»u. 
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was  so  far  matured  in  1N01.  that  a  hill  of  incorporation  was 
obtained  in  January  following  '"r  tlio  "  Xaldiex.  Hospital." 

Tin1  preamble  t<>  the  hill  proceeds  :  "  Whereas  great  nunihers 
of  sick  and  distressed  boatmen,  employed  in  tin1  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  Uiver,  and  other  indigent  persons  destitute  of 
the  means  of  procuring  medical  assistance,  are  found  in  the 
city  of  Xatchex.  and  other  parts  ol  the  territory,  for  the  relict 
of  \vhose  wants  private  charity  and  the  present  legal  regula- 
tions are  inadequate,  and  subscriptions  to  a  considerable  amount 
having  been  raised,  and  the  sum  ot  one,  thousand  dollars  be- 
queathed by  the  late  George  Cochrane,  Esq..  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  hospital  in  said  city  ;  and  whereas  David  Lat- 
timore,  Garrett  K.  Pendergrast.  \VilIiani  Lyon,  Joseph  Macrea- 
ry.  .lames  Speed.  Andrew  Ma  ere  a  ry,  and  Frederic  Seij).  phy- 
sicians of  that  place,  have  humanely  proffered  their  professional 
services  gratis  for  the  benefit  of  such  institution,"  A:e.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  present  "  \atchex.  Hospital."  which  yet 
stands  an  honorable  memorial  of  the  earlv  benevolence  of  Ad- 
ams county.' 

Before  the  close  of  the  summer,  the  border  animosities  be- 
tween the  American  and  Spanish  population  had  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  mutual  aggression. 

The  first  violation  of  American  soil  by  these  lawless  persons 
was  on  the  1'Jth  of  August,  when  Lieutenant  John  Glasscock, 
with  twelve  Spanish  light-horse,  crossed  the  line  two  miles  into 
the  territory,  where  he  captured  William  Flannagan  and  wife, 
who  were  forcibly  abducted,  together  with  his  horse,  saddle, 
and  bridle,  fifteen  miles  into  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  but  sub- 
sequentlv  finding  he  had  seix.ed  the  wroii'_r  man.  he  permitted 
then;  to  return:  the  horse,  however,  was  retained. f 

On  t he  .'{d  of  September  one  of  these  border  lends  terminated 
in  an  open  violation  of  th'1  American  territory  by  an  armed 
detachment  from  the  Spanish  bonier.  Samuel,  lleuben,  and 
Xathan  Ke m per.  brothers,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  near  I'mcknevville,  having  become  highly 

*  S,  ,-  Tiiiilin'm's  Di-'.-st,  p.  -I  ! 

'    1.      i|,-n:inl    (ilassroc-k   ami   his   party  \v,  iv    ,\n-l,i  Ainirrii-aiis,  an<l  M,|I,.  ,•(-.  ,,i   (!„; 
<  r.-.vn.  \V)M.  li;i<l   lic.-u  Kn  -li-li  s-nl.ji-i  I-  n('  W,  st    |-'l..ri.!:i.  runl  still  -  I 
-!,,,i  .   to  the  authnriu   cf  tip'  I'niti-il  Stuti  -    HIM!  si>nu-  nl'th'  .•  •!  wi'h 

tin1  SjKiiii^h  mitlipritii'S  t'nun  I)H'  Mississippi   'J'i  rrilnry.      An.  n-  It.  njntiiiii 
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obnoxious  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  were  unlawfully  sei/ed 
at  ni^ht in  their  o\vn  bouses  by  a  party  ot  twelve  white  men  in 

disguise  and  seven  negroes.  Alter  great  personal  violence 
and  abusive  language,  thev  were  forcibly  abducted  bevond  the 
line,  and  placed  in  the  eustodv  ni  a  part\  oj  twelve  Spanish 
light-horse,  under  the  counnand  id  Captain  Alston,  who  bad 
been  waiting  to  receive  them.  They  were  hurried  oil  to  the 
river,  near  Tunica  Bayou,  and.  in  charge  ot'  Captain  William. 
Barker  and  live  men.  were  embarked  on  board  a  boat  as  pris- 
oners, to  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Governor  Grandpre 
at  l>atoii  Ivouge. 

But  their  captivity  was  of  short  duration.  In  the  morning, 
soon  alter  daylight,  as  the  boat  passed  the  American  post  at 
1'oint  Coiipee,  the  prisoners  gave  the  alarm  to  a  person  on 
shore,  and  before  the  boat  had  traversed  the  bend.  Lieuten- 
ant Wilson,  with  a  file  of  soldiers,  having  crossed  the  isth- 
mus and  taken  his  station  below,  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
boat,  with  the  prisoners  and  their  abductors.  •  The  whole  pa rty 
was  sent  under  guard  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Washington. 
After  a  hearing  before  Judge  Rodney,  they  were  finally  sent 
to  the  Spanish  line,  and  their  oileiise  was  formally  represented 
to  the  Spanish  governor. f 

To  secure  quiet  on  the  border,  and  to  prevent,  future  viola- 
tions of  the  American  territory,  (lovernor  Williams,  soon  after 
this  outrage,  directed  two  lull  companies  ot  militia  to  be  sta- 
tioned near  the  line,  \\ith  orders  to  patrol  the  country  and  ar- 
rest all  trespassers  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  preserve  the 
peace,  and  prevent  any  violation  <d  territory. J 

'  This  circumstance  I>y  Martin  is  errotieoush  -iven  as  traiisjiirin  :  i  >n  tin-  v;: Id  of  Sep- 
tember. Tli-  whole  circumstances  are  fully  detailed  in  the  several  atlidavit-;  take,,  on 
Lli.'  triirl  ;tt  Washington,  Sec  American  St.it e  Papers,  vol.  v.,  ji.  10-1  l-j:i,  Host,,,,  edition. 

The  disguised  white  men.  who.  in npaie.  w  ith  the  negroes,  ahdncted  the  Kenij'or* 

f.u-  th-.  S;.!Lliisll  iiUii-t-r,  were  sill  isci|ilelit  ly  ns.'e  I'l  :i  i  ne,  I  to  luiv,-  h.  en  l.culs  Kili-lii.-, 
Miir.r  Butler,  \br:ili:iiu  lloiion.  .Ilinics  Ilorton,  Dorlor  H,,ni:ir,  Ucnrx  l":..\v,  r-  .Inn.,  und 
M  Dcrinot.  i-iii/.ens  ol  I  lie  Mi»i>M|i|ii  Ti'iprilov\ .  hut  :ieee.<s;irie<  und  uci-o]n[.i-i-cs  in 
the  outr:u:e.  Tin-  ::u;ird  under  ( 'aptiiin  P.urk.  r.  in  eharee  of  the  |.rl>onci-s,  \\  :.<  eoni 
jins.-il  ol  CI,:,|-hs  Stuitrt,  John  Morris,  A. lain  Hin-aniun,  .lolin  K-.ilelitV.  rind  (!,-.. r_-e 
lioue,  n  ],oi-ti'in  ,  ,f  them  hein.r  i-itixens  of  tin1  M;s^i^i|i|>i  Tcrritors  S.-i-  American 
St.'lle  l';i|.ei-S,  Mil.  V.,  ]'.  I -Jit. 

t  Amerii-nn  Stnte  PJIJUTH,  vol.  v.,  ].  !'--H'i  ,\!,,,,  Manin's  l.o  il-iium.  vol.  ii..  ],.  -i:, 
K,,r  i,  lull  and  detailed  account  ol  the--  tran~aetioi,<.  and  th,-  cut;--,.  ,-,„;•,.,,„, :,,|,  lice  he 
t \veei i  Ciovcnior  XN'illinin-;  anrl  (lovenior  I  1  r.u id ]>v,  .  see  Mi-.-issi],[,|  M.^si-n-.-fr,  l-'idi|-ii;;rv 
4th,  l-'Dli. 

t  'Hie  L'ov.Tiior's  order  was  duvcted  to  f, ,!,,,,. -1  Join,  Mnis.  ,,f  Wiilxinsnn  county,  com 
munditr.'  liim  to  detuil  t\\'o  companies  of  eu.dily  iri'-u  each  \\ilh  ollicer-s  anil  tnu--icians 
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Indian  7V>v///V.s'  ///  lx<)f>. — The  eastern  half  of  the  territory 
"was  still  an  unbroken  savage  Wilderness  in  the  possession  oi 
the  Creek  nation,  except  the  district  on  TombiLrby  and  .Mobile 
Rivers.  The  routes  lr»m  this  district  to  Ceor^ia  and  Fast 
Tennessee  were  onl\'  Indian  trails,  traversed  and  oeeupied  hy 
the  ( 'reeks  and  Cherokees.  The  prineipal  intercourse  het  \\  een 
these  settlements  ;ind  those  on  the  Mississippi  was  hy  way  of 
the  road  leading  Irom  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Stoddart.  To 
open  a  direct  c<  >mmunication  between  these  settlements  and  the 
populous  portions  of  Tennessee  and  (leorii'ia.  und  to  allbrd  mail 
facilities  to  the  remote;  portions  of  the  I'nion.  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment entered  into  treaties  with  the  Indian  nations. 

The  first  treat}'  of  this  year  was  with  the  ( 'hickasas.  wherein 
they  ceded  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  their  count]'}'  lym^ 
north  of  the  "( Ireat  Rend"  of  Tennessee  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  acres  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Unntsville,  and  which  was  subsequently  organized  into 
the  "  c<  Hint}'  of  Madison." 

The  next  was  with  the  Cherokees  at  Tellico.  on  the  7th  of 
October.  ISO.-).  |>y  this  treaty  the  Cherokees  ceded  to  the 
United  Stales  a  mail-route  through  their  country,  from  |\no\- 
ville,  in  Fast  Tennessee,  to  \ew  Orleans,  by  way  of  the  Tellico 
and  the  Toinbigby  (fivers.  The}'  also  conceded  to  the  people 
of  the  I  mted  States  the  free  and  unmolested  use  of  this  road 
in  traveling  Irom  one  extreme  to  the  other.  This  was  the 
first  public,  road  from  Fast  Tennessee  to  the  Tombiu'by,  mid  it 
opened  the  \\  a  v  for  emigration  to  the  settlements  on  the  hanks 
of  that  river  below  the  Indian  boundary.' 

I»v  a  eoiiVfiition  concluded  at  Washington  citv  on  the  1  Ith 
of  November,  I'-f/Ti.  certain  Creek  chiefs,  about  thirU  in  num- 
ber, in  behalf  of'  the  ('reck  nation,  -_rua  rantied  to  the  Fnited 
States  forever  the  n;_rhl  of  a  h'  >r~e-pat  h  through  1  he  (  'reek  coun- 
trv.  from  the  ( )cmii!iree  '"  'he  .Mobile  [liver,  upon  uhioh  the 
people  of  the  Fluted  States  shall  have  a  nurht  at  all  times 
pe:ic;>a  blv  to  travel.  Thev  st i jiiila ted,  a Iso,  that  the  Indians 
would  keep  up  suitable  terries  and  lerrv-boats  upon  the  diller- 
ent  rivers,  for  the  convenience  of  travelers,  and  maintain  houses 
of  jniblic  entertainment  at  suitable  distances  on  the  road.f 
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About  the  same  time,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  («oneral 
James  Itobertsun  and  Silas  Dinsmoor  with  the  Choctu  nation, 
at  ••  Mount  J)exter."  tor  the  sale  of  a  lanje  extent  of  country, 
comprising  about  live  millions  o!  acres,  contiguous  to  the  line 
of  (leinarkation.  This  cession  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  runninif  nearly  east  by  north  from  the  intersection  of  the 
old  Chocta  boundary  near  the  sources  of  the  llomochitto  Jviv 
<>r.  alonii'  "M'Leary's  Path"  to  the  I'earl  liiver.  and  thence 
east  by  north  to  the  Chicku-ahay  Uiver,  near  tip'  lliyoowanec 
towns,  and  thence  northeast  by  east  across  the  I'oinbiLrby  Riv- 
er to  the  eastern  limit  ol  the  Choetu  nation. 

i>y  this  treaty,  in  consideration  ot  the  sum  of  liftv  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  in  hand  paid,  besides  a  perpetual  annuity 
ol  three  thousand  dollars,  and  other  sums  formerly  paid,  the, 
Indians  conveyed  their  title  to  the  whole  territory  lyiicj;  west 
ol  \\ashiir_rtoii  county,  on  the  Tombiirby.  and  east  of  the  old 
Chocta  boundary.  Thus  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  ot' Mississippi,  near  the  line  of  demurkation.  was 
thrown  open  to  the  white  population,  und  the  Choctu  nation 
was  virtually  removed  from  the  Spanish  border  by  an  inter 
veniiiLT  strip  of  more  than  lift  v  miles  in  width. '  This  purchase. 
was  soon  alterwa.rd  erected  into  three  lar^'c  counties,  named 
Marion,  Wayne,  and  (Irecne.  \\hen  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
was  formally  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  country  now 
comprised  in  the  counties  of  Lawrence.  Covm^ton.  Jones, 
\\iiviie.  L'ike,  Marion.  IVrrv,  and  (Irecne.  at  a,  period  uhen 
the  entire  \\inU.'  population  of  the  \\  h"!e  territory  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded tueiity  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  [•>(>(',.]  The  M"i<sissippi  Territory,  for  several  years 
atter\vard,  \\  it h  us  wide  extent  ol  Indian  country,  was  tra \  ersed 
by  only  tlii-ee  principal  roads,  or  horse-paths.  These  were, 
lir-'t.  the  road  from  the  Cumberland  settlements  through  the 
('hicj\a>a  and  Choeta  nation-.  ID  the  ,\alche/  I):-!rict  :  si'cond, 
i'roiu  l\it<>\\ille  throU'rii  the  ('herokec  and  Creek  nali»iH,  by 
wa  \  ol  the  '|'.iiiibi'_ri>\ .  to  \atcl ic/:  third,  thai  \i>  mi  i  he  (  ).•<  >nee 
settlement^  of  (ie^r/ia.  b\  way  of  1'ort  Sloddart.  to  \atchex 
ainl  .\e\\  ('rieans.  l'l;c  ('hiekasa.  or  \a>hvilic  Trace,  was 
fret|Ucnied  more  than  an\  other,  it  be  ir.r  t!ie  traveled  route, 
for  the  return  jounie\-  of  all  the  (  >hio  lioalineii  and  traders 
from  \c\\  <  Irlcaiis  and  .\a!c!ie/.T 
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The  country  recently  purchased  from  the  Oioctus  com- 
prised a  large  extent  <»f  sterile  pine  hinds,  of  which  the  uplands 
were  unprofitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  low  grounds  were  subject  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions from  heavy  rains  and  spring  Hoods.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mobile,  Tombigby,  and  Pascagoula  bottoms;  and 
many  years  did  not  elapse  before  the  pioneers  began  to  covet 
the  line  lands  beyond  the  Indian  boundary,  and/ipon  the  Upper 
Tombigby. 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  Superior  Court  by  the 
grand  jury  as  early  as  May,  180(5.  The  grand  jury  represents 
"  that  nearly  four  fifths  of  the  lands  in  Washington  county  are 
unfit  for  cultivation  ;  that  the  Tombigby  is  navigable  within 
sixty  miles  of  the  Tennessee  River;  that  the  Choctas  are  will- 
ing to  sell  lands  high  up  the  Tombigby,"  and  they  desire  to 
have  permission  to  settle  them.* 

Sjjdniurds  on  theSabine. — Meantime,  the  Spanish  commander, 
General  Herrera.  having  advanced  from  Texas  with  a  force 
of  twelve  hundred  men.  had  taken  his  position  on  the  Bayou 
Pierre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchitoches,  claiming  the  Arroyo 
Hondo  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  Having  occupied 
this  position  during  the  summer,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  Governor  Claiborne  ayainst  the  intrusion.  General 
Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  take  his  position  at  Natchi- 
toches with  the  troops  of  the  United  States. f 

Preparatory  to  the  advance  of  the  regular  army,  the  general 
had  made  a  requisition  upon  the  governors  of  the  territories  of 
Orleans  and  Mississippi  for  detachments  of  militia,  to  be  held 
in  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  army  on  the  Span- 
ish frontier. 

On  the  tit.h  of  September,  while  General  Wilkinson  was  in 
•.he  coimtv  of  Adams  c.onferriiiL''  with  the  ifovernor  relative  to 
the  requisition,  he  issued  orders  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Stoddart.  requiring  him  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  invest 
Mobile  with  his  command,  supported  by  two  hundred  militia 


follows  :    Kr< 


D>-uriv  U.irtv  mili.-s  I 


])uck   Hivt-r  to  Triiiirs.-'-i'  Ki\cr,  at  Collirrt's  F<Try.  on,>  li 


low  tlir  MUST],-  Shoals  ;  hf  had  lour  or  ti 
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from  Washington  countv,  under  Colonel  James  Caller,  who  was 
then  actively  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Mobile. 

About,  the  last  oi  September,  tbe  militia  and  volunteers  1'roin 
Mississippi  advanced  toward  .\atchitoches.  Two  line  cavalry 
troops,  under  Captains  Farrar  and  Jlinds,  proceeded  from 
Aatchex  to  Xatehiloches.  Soon  alterward,  Major  F.  JL.  Clai- 
borne,  at  the  head  ol  a  battalion  oi  militia  irom  Adams  county, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  '  besides  the  "  Missis- 
sippi Blues,''  an  independent  company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Pohulexter.f  advanced  to  Alexandria.  Here  they  were  met, 
late  in  October,  bv  an  order  from  the  commander-in-chief,  di- 
recting them  to  return  to  Xatchex.  the  Spaniards  on  the  Sa- 
biue  having  agreed  peaceably  to  retire  to  .\acogdoches.  The 
volunteer  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captains  Farrar  and  Hinds, 
were  ordered  to  join  the  troops  on  the  Sabine,  where  they  re- 
mained until  the  American  army  retired  in  November. 

A<trnn  Burr's  Movements. — It  was  in  November,  1NQG.  that 
Kentucky  was  thrown  into  great  excitement  and  apprehension 
relative  to  the  designs  of  Aaron  IJurr.j  Joseph  11.  Daviess, 

*  Major  Claihonie  was  a  lirolhrr  of  Governor  Claihorne,  formerly  of  tin:  Mississippi 
Territory.  Hr  }\:i<\  heen  an  otiicer  in  the  reu'ular  iinny  under  General  Wayne  iu  179-4, 
iind  descended  tiic  river  with  General  Wilk'nsun  in  17;)-:  having  retired  from  the  army 
in  lwo:i.  In;  cntci-ed  tin1  militia  service. 

t  The  "  Mississippi  Hlues"  were  on/ani/ecl  into  a  company  in  tin;  town  of  Washing- 
ton curly  in  March.  I  "(Hi,  ii,  anticipation  ol'  Imstilit  i.-s  with  tin:  Spanianls. 

t  Soi1  Missis-ijipi  Mi-<siiii_'i-r,   DccMinhcr  !ith,  1-lii. 

»  M,ti,>n  in.  t>«:  W.Tfil  Court  ,,f  tin    Kfi't <K'kii  Dittrii't  tn,'tn>,st  Aaron   Burr,  K^nirc. 
lil,     \'tr,  pr,:<i,l,'i,t  ,.j'tfu:  I', i'<t,, I  !<l,itcti,  for  C'rhnts  nf  tiiifh  Mis,l. -mi-iinora. 

"On  Wc'lnc.-'i I  iy.  alM.nl  IHHIII,  mi  tin1  liltli  instant.  .1 .  II.  l)a\icss,  Ksnuirc.  attorney 
of  ill.-  rniti-d  St  it<-s  tor  the  above  .Jistrier.  rose,  :\i»\  a-lilressin-  tin-  court,  sni-i  ti.at  In; 
!i;td  a  inotion  t.ijnaUi-  of  tin-  utmost  nnimiitii.'c  ami  exl  raontinaKV  nature,  and  which 
n-janleil  the  wll'ire  of  tin-  I  iiinii  -it  lar-c.  Tint  the  nnliappy  state  ()f  his  heahi.  alono 
ha.l  pri!\-futi:il  h'pn  from  I'r-ikin:.1  it  on  t!..-  lir-i  day  .if  the  term.  That  he  should  _-r..und 
his  motion  on  an  allida\  it  .which  he  wouM  prcsi  nt  to  the  r-mirt.  H"  then  maile  oath 
to  the  t'olinwitiL'  afliiiavit  : 

'  'I'M  i  i  1 1  S  i  \  i  'i  <  I.K    \Mi  1:1.  •  v.  K  r  \  i  i  i  KV    I » i. -i  in  i  r,  .-.-(•/.     ,1.   [I.  Davii-ss,  attorney 

'.I"  the  I   ;i,ted  Htates  in  and  for  <a'nl  district,  upon  his  -porcal   oath,  doth  depose  and 

•cay,  that    the  d-pon,  nt  is  inf.inin-d,  nnd   dotli  verily  h.  licve.  that  a  e.-tam  Aanu,  Hun-, 

and  i--  n  us  ,  .  -..  '' .-.  -ii  in  pi "i-pann _•  aiiil  sett ijr,'  uii  loot,  and  i'i  pm\  idin..1  and  |  r.  ,':inn_; 
tin-  in.  •in,-.,  tiir  a  military  i  \IH  dili.ui  and  enterprise  within  this  district,  for  the  purpnsi! 
(,f  dc.-c.  ndini;  ti"  Ohio  an  i  M!-si-,sippi  tln-n-with.  and  maliin-  war  upon  tin-  sulijects 
of  the  Kin..1  ••!'  .-pain,  w!  n  ai-.  ;:i  a  .--!.!!••  of  pi  ace  v\  ilh  I  In-  pe,,o|e  ,,;  tin  -e  I  nited 
States-  -!o  \\  it.  mi  the  ;,ro\  iuc.  s  nf  Mi-siei',  "n  tin-  wc-t  w,rdi\  side  ,,|  l.n.iisiaiia,  which 
appertain  and  heli.ri  •  to  !'•••  Ivin:r  of  Spain,  a  K.  u  rone  an  p'-ince  with  w  horn  these  Unit- 
ed States  are  at  peace. 

"  And  -aid  d-  [ion  ''it  fiirlln  I1  Saith,  th.it  he  is  iiii'oriin  d.  and  fully  lidic\es,  that  tin: 
ahnve  chiirq-e  can  he.  and  v.  ill  he,  fulK  suhstantiat"d  hy  evidence,  provided  this  honor- 
ahh;  co\irt  will  •:rai't,  ci.ijupuUory  process  to  Linn;-;  in  witness,  tu  testify  thereto. 
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District  Attorney  of  the  United  Slates,  having  failed  in  his  laud- 
able attempts  to  brini;  Burr  to  trial  upon  a  treasonable  indict- 
ment, against  the  tact  of  his  counsels,  Henry  Clay  and  John 
Allen.  Esquires,  abandoned  the  prosecution,  and  Burr  \vas  dis- 
charged. 

This   premature  attempt  to  brinir  Burr  to   justice,  \\ithout 
sufficient  evidence  for  his  conviction,  had  produced  a  popular 

"Ami  tin'  deponent  t'lirtluT  saith,  tlnit  lie  is  intornied.  ami  verily  believes,  that  the 

airents  and  emissaries  of  tho  said  Burr  have  purchased  ii|>,  and  arc  eontinuiiiLr  [a  pur- 
chaae,  large  stores  of  provisions,  as  if  for  :in  army  ;  which  tin;  said  Burr  seems  lo  con- 
coal  in  threat  mystery  from  the  people  at  lar^e,  his  purposes  ami  projects  ;  while  tho 
minds  of  the  u'ood  people  of  this  district,  seem  agitated  with  the  current  rumor  that  ft 
military  expedition  against  sonic  ni'iirhboriiiij  ]iower  is  preparing  hy  said  Burr. 

"  Wherefore  said  attorney,  on  behalf  of  said  Tinted  States,  prays,  that  due  process 
issue  to  compel  the  personal  appearance  of  the  said  Aaron  iUirr  in  this  court,  and  also 
of  such  witnesses  as  may  he  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  said  I'nited  Stales,  and  that 
this  honorable  court  will  duly  recognize  the  said  Aaron  Burr,  to  answer  such  charircs 
as  may  he  preferred  against  him  in  the  premises  ;  and.  in  the  mean  time,  that  he.  desist 
and  retrain  from  all  further  preparation  and  proceeding  in  the  said  armament  within 
tho  said  (nited  States,  or  tho  territories  or  dependences  thereof. 

"J.  11.  DAVIESS,  A.  U.  S. 

'•Ilaxiiu'  read  this  affidavit,  the  attornt  y  proceeded  in  the  fnllowini-  words: 

"The  pn  sent  subject  lins  much  enLra::ed  my  mind.  The  case  made  out  is  only  as 
to  the  expedition  against  Mexico;  but  1  have  information  on  which  1  can  rely,  that  all 
the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  the  scheme  ;  ami,  linallv,  all  tin.'  region  of 
the  Ohio  is  calculated  as  tallnc,'  into  the  %ort<  x  of  the  ne-,v  proposed  revolution. 
What  the  practicability  of  this  scheme  is  I  will  not  say  ;  but,  certaiiiK  ,  any  progress  in 
it  iniirht  cost  our  country  much  blood  and  treasure  to  undo;  and,  at  the  least,  Lrreat  pub- 
lie  agitation  must  be  expect*  d. 

"  I  am  determined  to  use  every  cflort  in  my  power,  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man,  to 
prevent  and  defeat  it. 

"  Having  made  the  affidavit  myself.  I  shall  make  no  comments  on  its  sufficiency. 

"  In  cases  of  felony,  the  affidavit  must  be  positive  as  to  a  felony  actually  committed, 
but  in  a  misdemeanor  of  this  nature,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  law  is  prevention, 
such  an  oath  can  not  be,  required  ;  the  thin:-:  must  rest  on  belief  as  to  the  main  point 

Of  LMlilt. 

"1  could  easily  prove  positively  the.  purchase  of  supplies  of  various  Kinds,  but  this  is 
no  otlense.  Mr.  Burr  may  purchase  supplies;  he.  may  import  arms;  lie  may  enL'aL'e 
men,  which  I  am  told  is  actually  he;:im  ;  \i  t  all  these  tiling's  hi  in-  provi  d  make  no  of 
fense  ;  neither  canprunf  of  the  ile<  larations  of  hi.-,  li  •  nil  .  .>!'  uhi<  h  ahundance 

inuht  be  had.  attach  iriiilt  \><  him  :  it  is  the  ,.',  «/>«,  the  •/'.•/'.  nl  wi;h  which  he  makes 
these  preparations  that  constitute  his  misdemeanor. 

"There  must,  be  a  I't^at  exertion  of  supposition  to  imai.'ine  a  case  in  which  positive 
proof  of  the  illegal  </<  <-'/:  c:  u  be  ha.!:  it  must  r.  st  in  information  and  belief. 

"Tlie  court  ouu'bt,  th'M-etiir,-.  to  issue  a  warrant  or  capias  tor  the  accused,  and  exam- 
ine witnesses,  when  the  court  will  he  able  to  decide  whether  Mr.  I'.urr  should  be  bound 
to  food  behavior  on  the  p  re  mis  -.  or  )••  co  \,\7.(  I  t.i  :ipp-ar  here  and  an.-ui  r  an  iii'.'i'  t 
munt."  Western  World,  Nov.  -th,  : 

On  tho  second  day  of  (  mrl.  Co  n-  1  Davie-ss,  well  a\v:.iv  of  the  j.o]  h:r  feelii.':  ami 
tl  I  plated,  and  already  in  njii'nilion.  to  <lc-ffat  liis  atii'in;  t  lo  pro 

rure  a  tn/r  I, ill  frron  the  erand  jury,  made  a  formal  moti  ,n  for  the  di'charL:  ol  the 
L-f.  ,  jury,  statin::  that  tlie  alifetir-i:  (if  a  nialerial  \vilii"s-  would  [ireM  i.-1 

:  •         lacls   intended  hy  bin         Tpon   this  n;o|  I  I  o| 

the  crowd  was  •••.  infer]  in  sneers  and  lauditer  at  the  abortive  all.  mpi.  t  •  arraign  Colo 
ncl  Uurr.- -ric'j  Mississippi  Messijn^-er,  Dee.  litb,  1;U(.. 
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impression  in  his  favor,  and  a  general  disbelief  of  his  Lruilt. 
rriiis  irave  him  an  opportunity  oi  hastening  his  equipments  for 
descending  the  Mississippi  River. 

Alter  his  discharge  at  Lexington.  Burr  proceeded  to  Nash- 
ville, in  Tennessee,  where  his  late  honorable  acquittal  secured 
him  a  hearty  welcome  and  numerous  friends.  Encouraged  by 
his  good  fortune,  he  lost  no  time  in  expediting  the  preparations 
for  his  contemplated  enterprise.  Friends  and  money  were  at 
command,  and  active  preparations  were  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
Bouts  adapted  to  the  low  stage  of  the  river  were  erecting  at 
various  points  on  the  Cumberland;*  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  were  provided  lor  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Xatchex.  before  the  L'Oth  of  December,  (leneral  John  Adair, 
from  Kentucky,  was  a  warm  and  active  adherent  in  the  enter- 
prise.t 

He,  with  other  agents  and  emissaries,  advanced,  by  different 
routes,  to  Xatchex.  and  \ew  Orleans,  to  prepare  matters  lor 
the  arrival  of  their  leader  and  his  van-guard  of  three  hundred 
men.  In  arranging  their  plans,  and  in  gaininir  the  influence 
of  prominent  men.  they  did  not  fail  to  court  the  favor  and  ad- 
herence ot  the  commander-in-chiet  oi  the  army,  then  on  the 
Sabine.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  rumored  mysteriously  that 
Burr,  with  three  hundred  men.  would  arrive  at  Xatchex  about 
the  vJOth  ot  December,  in  the  prosecution  ot  Ins  enterprise, 
which  was  represented  as  laudable  and  advantageous  ti>  the 
American  people,  and  pre-eminently  so  to  those  eniraired  in  the 
enterprise.;!; 

••  At  Marietta,  (  >hio,  also,  Coltim-l  Hurr  had  in  a  forward  slat.'  no  loss  than  ton  for 
tyf'  t  hatti-aiix.  \vliii-h  \vrn-  to  ho  tiiiishrd  in  a  I'.  \v  works.  h,-sidi-s  ston-s.  provis- 
itnis."  \r.  Tlirsr  \%.  iv  aii  raptmvd  ami  i-onliscatrd  by  nnlrr  of  the  Covrrunr  of  Ohio 
./•from  Marirtta.  On.  -j,nli.  IMII;,  in  MU.si.-Mppi  Mi'ssrimvr.  l>.v.  -J,l,  1-m;. 

t   H.-,-  ,  iiaji.  xv..  ••  T.Tritorj   ot'  Orlrajis."  iti'.,  l>i'.  Cuniii.-bui-1's  at!i.ia\  it. 

I  Ti.  />••;..?:',„,>  ,;('  \\',flfiiiL  F.ntnn,  K<'/«in.  ,!„  mi.irij  -><\th.  1-uT.  —  -  Karly  last 
\viii!'-f.  I'oionrl  Aaron  Mmr.  latr  \'ii:i-  (irrsLlcnt  ot'  tlir  I  nilrd  Slati-s.  si-niti.'.i  (.•  inr, 
at  it, I-  [ilai-'-.  tlial.  iiiiii-T  lb.-  a'itliorj|\  ut'lli,-  LTIM  ral  _-nViTiilin-nt.  In-  \\  a"  ur_-ai.!/ini; 
a  <.•(•:•.  I  •  \|iciil:tiiin  a_raiii--t  tb>-  S|>ain>]i  [irovinrcs  on  our  smitli\vr>|i'ni  i ••  iril,-rs, 
wbicb  .-x;i.  •.::!..  u  ii.-  was  t..  lr:nl.  an.l  in  wbii-li  In-  was  antb.  >ri::'  -.i  to  invilr  In.-  I  -  tak<; 
tli.-  i-oinii!:mci  .-]  a  i!r.  ision.  1  hail  IH-MT  In -lor.-  In-i'ii  niacir  jn-r.-o  nails  ai'ijuaiiiti  ii  \vitli 
Cii'mii.-l  I!  .!•!'.  ami  ha\  in-  lor  man;,  \  .-ars  b,-.  n  ,-HI|MO\  ,-.[  in  t'ori-L-n  srr\  in-.  1  kn.-\v  but 
litt'ir  about  ih.'  rstiinalion  tliis  -i'iit l.'inan  now  In-lil  in  tin-  opinion  oi' liis  i'onntr\  tiu-n 
uini  Lis  MO\I  nmi'-nt  .  ih>-  rank  ami  <  "nti.i.-i.iv  b\  w  l,:.-ii  b--  ha.l  SM  lat<-i\  bi  .  n  i  list  in 
L-uisin-il  i'!l  inr  no  ruht  t"  >ii-]n'i-t  i.is  patriotism.  1  'MH-\S  him  a  soMirr.  In  rase 
ot  a  war  \\  ith  th.-  Spani-h  nati..!,.  whit  h.  tr.nii  tin-  t--i.  <r  .-I  tb.-  pr.  -i.i.-ut  -  ni.'ssaj.'  to 
bnih  Ho.isrs  ol  I'onm'i'ss.  M'i'iiii.-il  pr.'babl.'.  1  siioiilil  havr  thoiuhl  -,t  my  ilut\  to  ob.-v 
so  honorab!.'  a  caa  ot  in\  coiintn.  ami  umliT  tb  it  imprr.-sion  1  iial  rii-.-ai.-i1  to  .  mi. ark 
in  tin-  .  xpi'diiion.  1  1  i:u I  ;r>  ij'i.  nt  ii.-t.-i-.  i" w~  -.vi'h  ( '••!uin  i  Burr  in  this  cit\  ,  am!  ti>r  it 
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Among  the  confidents  it  \v;is  asserted  that   lour   thousand 
men  \vere  in  readiness  t<>  follow  ;is  soon  as  their  leader  should 

considerable  time,  his  object  seemed  to  be  to  instruct  nir,  liy  maps  and  other  informa- 
tioti.  in  the  feasibility  of  penetrating  to  Mexieo,  always  carryinu  forward  tlie  idea  that 
the  measure  WHS  authorized  by  government.  At  leimth.  some  time  in  February, 
ne  bewail  by  decrees  to  unveil  himself.  Ho  reproached  the  government  with  want  of 
character,  want  of  gratitude,  iinil  want  of  justice.  He  seemed  desirous  ol'  irritating  iv- 
seiitmcnt  in  mv  breast  by  dilating  on  certain  injuries  he  felt  I  had  suffered  from  reflec- 
tions made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  concerning  my  operations  in 
Barbary,  and  from  thedela\s  of  government  in  adjusting  my  claims  for  disbursements 
on  that  const  durinir  my  consular  agency  at  Tunis  ;  and  he  said  he  would  point  me  to 
an  honorable  mode,  of  indemnity.  I  now  bcL'an  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Burr 
was  preparing  an  unauthorized  military  expedition,  which  to  me  was  enveloped  in 
mystery  ;  and.  desirous  to  draw  an  explanation  from  him.  I  sutl'ered  him  to  .suppose 
me  resigned  to  his  counsel.  He  now  laid  open  his  project  of  revolutioni/inir  the  west- 
ern country,  separating  it  from  the  Union,  establishing  a  monarchy  there,  of  which  he 
•was  to  In;  the  sovereign,  New  Orleans  to  be  his  capital;  organizing  a  force  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  conquest  to  Mexico.  I  suggested  a  number  of 
impediments  to  his  scheme,  such  as  the  Republican  habits  of  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
try, and  their  a  flection  toward  our  present  administration  of  government;  the  want  of 
funds;  the  resistance  he  would  meet  from  the  reL'ular  army  of  the  United  States  on 
those  frontiers  ;  and  the  opposition  of  Miranda  in  case  lie  should  succeed  to  Hepubliean- 
ize  the  Mexicans. 

"Mr.  Burr  found  no  dilliculty  in  removing  these  obstacles.  He  said  lie  had,  tiie  pre- 
cediiiLf  season,  made  a  tour  through  that  countn.,  and  had  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  to  his  person  and  hig 
measures  ;  declared  ho  had  inexhaustible  resources  as  to  funds  ;  assured  me  the  regular 
army  would  act  with  him.  and  would  be  re-enforced  by  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men 
from  the  above-mentioned  states  and  territory,  ami  from  other  parts  of  the  Union;  said 
he  had  powerful  a-'ents  in  the  Spanish  territory. 

"  Mr.  Burr  talked  of  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government  west  of  tho 
AlloL'hany  as  a  matter  of  inherent  constitutional  right  of  the  people;  a  change  which 
would  eventually  take  place,  ami  for  the  operation  of  which  the  present  crisis  was  pe- 
culiarly favorable.  There  was,  said  he,  no  onertry  in  the  government  to  be  dreaded, 
and  the  divisions  of  political  opinions  throughout  the  Union  was  a  circumstance  of  which 
we  :-liuu!d  profit.  There  were  very  many  enterprising  men  aiming  us  who  aspired  to 
soi net hiiii:  beyond  the  dull  pursuits  of  cis  il  life,  and  who  would  volunteer  in  this  enter 
pri-e;  ;md  the  vast  territory  bel.inj.in:,'  to  the  United  States  which  otl'ered  to  adven 
turers.  and  the  mines  of  Mexico,  would  brin-.  strenirth  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters. 
I  listened  to  the  exposition  of  Colonel  Bim-'s  views  with  seeming  acquiescence.  F.v- 
cry  interview  convinced  me  more  and  more  that  he  had  orLrani/ed  a  deep-laid  plot  of 
treason  in  the  West,  in  tin-  accomplishment  of  which  he  felt  fully  confident:  till  at 
leii'-'th  1  discovered  thai  his  ambition  wi'.s  nol  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississip 
pi  and  Mexico,  but  tb.'.f  he  nr >dit 'ited  overt hniwiii!..' the  present,  government  of  our 
country.  He  >aid  if  he  could  L-ain  overthe  marine  corps,  and  secure  the  naval  comrnnnd- 
ers.  Truxton,  Treble,  ])ecat>,r.  and  others.  I,  <"<>,,I,1  turn  Cuit-fn-ss  Turk  and  Inrf,  ,,,it 
•  •  ili:  II'  /,,-:,,,/,„>:  v,;.'  „,  //.,.  trvnxtiry  mill  tin-  !„,>•>/., nvl  (1,-cl.irr 
h  i  i/i  -i  If  the  prfiln-tur  nf  ,in  <  n,-ri.'r'ir  j//,,-,  mini  /  f.  The  honorable  trust  of  corrupt im:  the 
rnariiie  eorj)S,  and  of  sounding  f'omm  idore  Ur,  b!e  and  Ca[itain  Decatur.  Colonel  Burr 
pi  ;  -  li.ling  to  me.  Sleeked  at  this  proportion,  I  dropped  the  mask,  and  «  x- 

i-liiim  •  I   a.rainst  his   views.      II-'   talk"d   of  the  de'.'raded  situation  of  our  count  r\ ,  nnd 
the  nee.-ssitv   of  nl,l.,ir  by  wliii-h  it-  energj   nnd  its  diu'iiity  should  be   restore,!;   said   if 
•,    .    .  ilii   be   struck  1,.  re  -it   this  time,  he  was  confident  of  the  support  ol  the  lies', 
-!    \mericM.      !  told  Colonel  Kurr  V.c  deceived  himself  in  j.resuiriin-r  that    he,  ,,r 
r   man,  i-ould    i-xriti'    a    jiartv   in   tlii^    I'ountry   who   \\ould   countenance    him    in 
g'lcli  u  p!"t   "f  desjjeration,  murder,  and   treason.      He   repli"d    that   h".  perhaps,  knew 
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trive  thf  order,  and  that  Burr  was  compelled  lo  reject  the  ser- 
vices of  more  than  half  the  applicants,  and  that  t\vel\e  thou- 
sand, were  it  desirable,  could  he  obtained  as  easily  as  four 
thousand  ;  those  who  were  accepted  would  appear  suddenly  in 
arms,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  rumors 
which  reached  the  executive  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  about 
the  last  of  November.  Nor  were  these  idle  rumors,  for  there 
were  portents  and  visible  indications  of  some  unusual  move- 
ment from  the  regions  upon  the  Ohio.  About  this  time,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  thousands  of  adherents  of  which  Burr  boasted, 
instead  ot  imbodying  on  the  Ohio,  in  readiness  to  follow  their 
cluei  at  the  word  of  command,  had  been  sent  before  him  sin- 
gly, as  emigrants,  traders,  and  private  adventurers,  and  they 
were  dispersed  into  every  town  and  settlement,  unobserved  and 
unsuspected,  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  leader  and 
his  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  men. 

Vel.  from  some  cause,  Burr  did  not  leave  the  Cumberland 
River  until  the  t2i2d  of  December,  at  which  time  the  president's 
proclamation,  bearing  date  of  November  27th,  had  preceded 
him  to  the  Lower  Mississippi,  In  this  proclamation  the  pres- 
ident warned  all  good  citi/ens  against  the  unlawful  enterprise 
which  was  contemplated  by  certain  citi/ens  of  the  United 
States  against  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  "  corn- 

hetter  the.  dispositions  of  tin;  tMflueiitiul  citizens  of  this  country  than  1  did.  I  told  him 
one  solitary  word  would  destroy  him.  Hr  asked.  \\hat  word  .'  1  answered,  (\urper  ! 
He  smiled  nt  my  hesitation,  and  .moled  some  ^reiit  .-samples  in  his  f;uor. 

"  Satisfied  tlirit  Mr.  Hurr  was  resolute  in  pushing  his  pmji-ct  ol'  r.  hellion  in  the  west 

of  the   AlleL'hany.  iind  apprehensive  tliat  it  WHS  t'«i  wrll  and  t \tensively  or^ani/.oil 

to  lie  easily  suppressed,  thoiiuh  I  dreaded  the  Wei-lit  ol  his  rharaeter  when  laid  in  the 
halajjce  against  my  solitary  assertion,  !  hrou-ht  ln\selt'tu  the  resolution  to  ,-nde;i\ur  to 
<|et'.-!U  it  hy  L'ettiii:,'  him  removed  from  anionu'  us,  or  to  expose  myself  to  all  conseijucn- 
ces  hy  a  disclosure  of  his  intentions.  Accordingly,  [  waited  on  the  President  ot'  tho 
I'liit'-d  Stai.-s:  and  aftei-  some  di'sultorv  conversation,  in  which  I  aimed  to  draw  hi.s 
view  to  the  westward,  1  u<ed  the  freed, "m  to  say  to  the  president  I  thou-ht  Mr,  Hurr 
should  !»•  s,.|it  out  ot'tbis  ixiiintry.  and  u-ave  (or  reason  that  I  helievod  him  da:i_'en>us 
in  i!  Til-  president  usked  wheiv  he  should  he  sent  1  mention, -d  London  and  Cn 
/I:/  'I'h.  pr.-sid.'iit  tho'uhl  the  trust  too  iinporumt.  and  seemed  to  entertain  ::  doiibt 
of  Mr  Burr's  in! .  •jrity.  I  ini  iinat  ed  that  no  one.  p,.|-ha]is.  had  stToneer  erounds  to  inis- 
tru-1  Mr.  Burr's  mornl  int.  urilx  than  m\  --,.|f,  \,  t  I  heliev.'d  amhilion  so  much  jiredom- 
inated  ov.  r  him,  tlutt.  wh.-n  p!:,r.-d  on  an  .•mineiiee  and  ]'Ut  on  his  honor,  respoct  to 
himself  wonld  insure  his  lid.dilv.  His  talents  wen^  un. ;.!,-!  i,  -,ah!e  I  pelvis  ed  the 
.sntij,  ef  was  disil-jreenlile  to  the  pr.  •-  ident ,  ;u:d.  to  ;_'ive  it  the  s'  "rtest  course  In  the, 
point,  dcchircd  my  concern  thi.t  it'  M>  !',,i rr  ;r,  ,••  ,,,•>  ,-i  .-nun  "-iiy  di-i/aw,!  uf,  iff  s)nmlJ, 
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manded  all  civil  and  military  officers  ol'  eveiy  grade  and  de- 
partment to  l>e  active  and  vigilant  in  searching  <>nt  and  bring- 
ing to  condign  punishment  all  persons  engaged  or  concerned 
in  such  enterprise,  by  all  the  lawful  means  within  their  power."* 
The  whole  military  torce  ol  the  United  States  on  the  Low- 
er .Mississippi  hud  already  been  distributed  for  the  protection 
of  -\ew  Orleans.  General  Wilkinson,  having  received  early 
intimations,  while  at  Xatchitoches,  ot  the  designs  and  plans 
of  Burr,  through  the  confidential  emissaries  sent  to  solicit  his 
co-operation,  at  once  determined  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the 
whole  enterprise.  Hence,  intimating  to  the  Spanish  general 
the  contemplated  enterprise  against  Mexico,  he  was  readily  in- 
duced to  enter  into  an  armistice  and  agreement  to  withdraw  his 
troops  to  Nacogdoches,  upon  condition  that  General  Wilkinson 
should  exert  his  whole  official  influence  and  authority*  as  com- 


*   Tin'  I'olliiwinLr  is  a  copy  of  the  president's  proclamation,  viz.: 

Wl/i  fiiis  information  li:is  been  received   that   suinlry  persons    citi/cns   of  tin1  T'nitei) 

States,  or  residents  within  the  same,  are  ronspirins,' and  confederatinL-  together  to  beinn 

and  set  mi  to.it.  provide  and  prepare  the  means  for  ii  miiilury  expedition  or  enterprise, 

.-i-rainst  tli-'  dominions  n|'  Spain:   tliiit    for   lliis    purpose  they  are   littin.'  mil  and  arming 

vessels   in  the  western  waters  of  the   Vinted   .Stairs,  collect  in-   provisions,  arm-;,  mil 

itary  stores,  ami  oilier  means  ;  are  deceiving  and  seducing  lionest  and  well  moanim:  eit 

i/'  us.  under  various  pretenses,  to  cnL'.-iL'e  in  their  criminal  enterprises  ;   are  oruani/ini;, 

oflieoriiiL'.   and  aniiin_-  themselves,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  such  ease  made  and  provid 

•  •'i  :    1   liave  tliereiore  tlicm-'ht  tit  to  issue  this  my  prm-l, mini  ion.  warnini:  and  enjoinim; 

.1  laithfiil  citizens  who  have  been  led,   w  ilhout  knowlecL-e  or  consideration,  to  partiei- 

,i(iti'  in  the  said  unhiwful   enterprises,  to  withdraw  from  the  same  without  delay  ;   and 

eoninilindinu'  all  persons  whatsoever.  eiiL-aLTed  or  concerned    in    the   same,  to   cease  nil 

mrlhiT  proceedings  tlierein,  a.s  the}    sviil  answer  the  contrary  at   their  peril,  and  incur 

prosecution  with  all  the  rigors  of  the  law.      And  I  lierebv  enjoin  and  reipiire  all  ollicers, 

\\  .1  find  military,  of  the  I   mted  States,  or  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories,  and  espe 

i-iuliy  ail  L-oveniors  and  other  exei-utive  authorities,  all  jiidu-cs,   iustii'es    and  other  i,(ti 

cl>  ot  the  IM  are.  all  military  otlicors  , ,)'  thi:  army  or  navy  ot'  th^   I   mtrd  States,  ami  of 

!:    •  '••-  et  tin-  militia,  to  he  vi_'iiant.   eaeh  within  his  rospeeti\e  department,    and   ai-eonl 

in--r  to  \u*  functions,   in  searcliinu'   out.   and  hrinL'in^   to  eondiu'n   punisliment    all  ]iersons 

Uli-ii-'i'd  or  concerned  in  such  enterprise,  in  sei/mir  and  detaining,  suhjeet  t<i  the  ili^po 

sit    ins  < if  tin    law.  i    I  vessels,  arms,  military  stores  or  other  means  provided  or  j,m\  idiiiL; 

,    and   in  i-'eneral   in   preventltiL'   the    carr\  iiiL-  on    sm-h    expeditimi    or    enter 

prise   hy  all  lawtiii    means  within  their  puwi-r;    and    I    require  all   L'ooil  and  faithful  citi 

/.,  us,  and  others  within  the   I.  mted  States,  to  lie  aidm_-  and  assisting  h.Tein,  and  es]ie 

in  the  disc-oven,',   npiireliension,  and    lirniL-iii--   to    justice   nf  all  such  otl'riideix.   in 

pri-\  entin_'  the  exei-ution  ot    then-  unlawful  designs,  and  in  L'ivinu'    inturmation  :iL-am^l 

them  in  the  proper  authont  ics. 

In  '•  ,-   m..i  ;.    «  hereof    I   have  caus.-d  the   s-  a]  of  llie   I   mted    Slat.-s   to  1 

l'm-<e   presents,  and   have  ^i  -ned  the    same   with   m -.    hand        (  i  i  -.  -  fi   lit   t 
1.     -         el  Washington,  on  the  -.j;th  day  of  \ovenihei-,   1  -Dil,  and  in  the  Mar  ol  il.e  M,V 
nt\   and  independi  ui-u  ot  tin-  I  mted  .-tales  the  thirts   lir-t 

Si'-'lied  '  Til'  'M  \<    .1  I   I  I   t  1 

i'.y  th.    j.ri  sident 
>iL-ne'l  .1  VMKS    M.MilS".%-,  Sei -r.-tarv  ot  Xaf 
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inander-in-chiel",  to  suppress  and  detent  the  operations  of  Burr 
and  his  adherents. 

On  the  VJ3d  of  December,  Gowles  Mead,  acting  irovernor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  issued  his  proclamation  against  the 
contemplated  unlawful  enterprise,  and  requiring  all  oflirers. 
civil  and  military,  in  the  territory  to  lie  vigilant  and  active  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  treasonable  movements,  and  to 
bring  all  offenders  to  justice.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana  had 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  same  effect  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember. 

I'll  the  'J;ith  Governor  Mead  issued  his  orders  as  command- 
er-in-cinef  of  the  militia,  ordering  the  lour  regiments  of  the 
western  counties  to  assemble  tor  parade  and  organization  in 
their  respective  counties  between  the  10th  and  'JOth  of  January. 

[A.]).  1S07.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement  and  apprehension  on  account  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  settlements  with  the  hor- 
rors of  anarchv  and  civil  war.  This  apprehension  was  further 
increased  by  the  continual  arrival  of  strangers  and  emiirrants 
at  this  unusual  period,  and  who.  apparently,  were  unconcerned 
at  the  dangers  which  threatened. 

At  the  same  lime,  there  were  some  who  affected  to  deride 
and  pity  the  timidity  oi  those  who  magnified  trivial  incidents 
into  portents  o|  treason  and  civil  war.  Such  persons  seemed 
anxious  to  quiet  public  apprehension  by  denouncing  the  unnec- 
essary steps  ni  precaution  taken  by  the  coinmander-in-chief,  and 
by  the  executive  departments  ot  the  two  territories.  Bolhnan 
and  Swartwont  had  already  been  arrested  in  New  Orleans  by 
General  Wilkinson,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the  law.  the 
general  having  sent  them  under  a  military  guard  to  the  proper 
authorities  ot  the  I  tilted  States  near  the  Federal  irovcrnment. 

<>n  the  10th  of  .lanuarv  an  express  from  Washington  city 
arrived  at  .N'atehex.  with  dispatches  for  the  executive  ot'  the 
territory:  alter  a  sh»rt  delay,  he  proceeded  hv  way  ot  F«rt 
Adams  to  New  Orleans,  with  dispatches  )i>r  Governor  ('lai- 
borne. 

These  dispatches  contained  important  information  relative 
to  the  designs  of  Golon  el  Burr  a  ml  his  contemplated  movements 
on  the  Mississippi  Ki\er.  Accordingly,  on  the  1'Jth.  the  gov- 
ernor ordered  a  LTtiard  o)  sixty  men  to  In-  stationed  on  the  hank 
of  the  river,  \\lili  instructions  to  b^ard  and  examine  e\erv  boat 
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descending.  The  same  dav.  Governor  Mead,  in  view  of  the 
impending  danuer.  prorogued  the  General  AssemMy  until  the 
liMh.  for  the  purpose  <»t'  taking  active  measures  t<>r  averting 
the  approaching  storm.  "  which  presaged  an  explosion  danger- 
ous t»  domestic  safety,  and  insulting  to  national  dignitv." 

On  the  llth  of  January,  intelligence  was  received  at  Natch- 
ex,  that  Colonel  Burr,  with  about  sixty  men.  had  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierre,  when  the  acting  governor  im- 
mediately issued  his  orders  for  imbodying  the  militia.  In 
twenty-lour  hours,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  under 
Colonel  Ferdinand  L.  Claiborne.  were  ready  for  marching  or- 

»  O 

ders.  The  same  evening,  under  a  most  inclement  sky,  they 
embarked  in  boats,  and  commenced  their  voyage  to  the  mouth 
of  Cole's  Creek,  twenty-live  miles  above  .Xatrhe/.  At  this 
point  they  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  from  Jefferson 
county:  and  the  acting  governor  dispatched  his  two  aids.  [Ma- 
jors Shields  and  Poindexter,  immediately  to  Burr's  encamp- 
ment, near  the  Bayou  Pierre,  with  a  message,  notifving  him  oi 
the  formidable  military  movements  against  him.  and  inviting 
him  to  surrender  himself  and  his  adherents  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  authorities.  An  armistice  was  arranged  at  Burr's 
camp,  by  which  Colonel  Burr  agreed  to  meet  Governor  Mead 
next  day  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Calvit.  near  Colonel  Clai- 
borne's  encampment,  attended  by  his  friend  Colonel  Fitxpatriek, 
of  Jellerson  count}'.  Xext  day,  Colonel  Burr,  accordingly,  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  mouth  oi  ( 'ole's  ( 'reek,  and  ha  ving  spent 
an  hour  in  the  camp  at  that  place,  proceeded,  escorted  by  sev- 
eral officers  oi  the  Jefferson  troop,  to  the  appointed  interview 
with  the  acting  governor.  Having  entered  into  a  capitulation 
for  the  surrender  of  himself,  thirteen  boats,  and  sixty  men.  at 
discretion,  he  proceeded,  a  prisoner,  in  company  with  the  gov- 
ernor, to  \\  ashington. 

A  detachment  of  cavalrv  from  the  Jefferson  troop  the  same 
day  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bavou  Pierre,  to  receive 
the  prisoners,  and  to  take  charire  of  the  boats  containing  his 
stores  and  military  supplies,  which  were  conducted  to  Xatche/..* 

It  was  affirmed  hv  some.  that,  previous  to  the  departure  oi 
Burr  from  the  Bayou  Pierre,  he  had  given  orders  for  the  con- 
cealment of  ;i  ];i }••_'(•  portion  of  military  stores,  and  some  cannon 
which  were  contained  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Bruin's  Bayou, 
on  the  \\  est  side  of  the  river. 

'    Mississippi  M.:s«. •!._:, T.  January  Mill.  1-07 
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Colonel  Burr  appeared  before  Judge  Rodney,  oi  the  Superior 
Court.  ;uid.  having  entered  into  recogni/ance  \viih  his  sure- 
ties, Lyinan  Harding.  Ksq..  and  Colonel  Benajah  Osmun,  in  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  lor  his  appearance  at  the  called 
session  of  that  court,  to  he  holden  <>ii  the  Md  ot  February,  was 
discharged  from  <:,ustody.'  His  men,  to  the  number  ol  sixty, 
were  liberated  upon  parole  in  Xatchez. 

About  this  time,  Herman  Blamierhasset  and  Comfort  Tyler, 
two  prominent  adherents  ot  Jiiirr,  arrived  at  Natchez,  and  com- 
menced their  residence  in  tin-  Mississippi  Territory,  some  weeks 
after  the  arrival  of  .Mrs.  Blannerhasset. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  persons  evinced  a  strong  disappro- 
bation 1"  the  course  pursued  by  the  executive  authorities  in 
their  efforts  to  frustrate  the  plans  which  Burr  and  his  adherents 
mav  have  c<  >ntemplated.  This  feeling  of  disappn  >bation,  which 
discovert-d  itself  in  various  wax's,  sought  to  shield  itself  under 
the  pretext  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  untrammeled  liberties 
guarantied  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
In  .New  Orleans,  it  had  manifested  itself  through  the  grand  jury 
on  the  vJ  1th  of  January,  in  a  presentment  of  General  Wilkinson 
for  the  arrest  of  certain  emissaries  of  Burr.  The  same  disap- 
probation had  displayed  itself  early  in  January,  through  James 
Workman,  judiie  "I  the  court  of  the  countx'  <>t  Orleans,  in  a 
writ  oj  habeas  ct>rj>/ts  lor  the  release  of  Peter  \  .  Ogden  from 
the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  subsequently,  by 
his  resolution  to  issue  a  writ  ot  attachment  Irom  the  same  court 
against  the  person  ot  the  general  tor  an  alleged  contempt  of 
court. f 

About  this  time,  the  patriotic  citi/eiis  of  Wilkinson  county, 
in  an  address,  signed  by  ninety-six  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
to  the  acting  governor,  assured  him  of  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  ot  their  country,  and  their  readiness  to  sustain  him  in 
b;s  ellorts  for  the  prompt  supprosion  ot'  anv  trea>onahle  con- 
spiracy against  the  iroverniuent  ot'  the  United  States.  They 
deda  ivd  themselves  fir  mix'  re  sol  \  ed  ;  ••and.  beini:  /ealoi;>]  y  at- 
tached to  the  government  of  the  United  S'ates  of  America,  they 
deemed  it  their  indispensable  dutv  to  support,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  <  'onstit.il t ion  thereof,  at  the  ri-k  ot"  their  lives  and  prop- 
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erty."  They  declared  that  ••  this  government  is  now  our  own  ; 
we  may  exchange  it  lor  a  worse,  hut  a  better,  as  relates  tu  the 
people  in  general,  \ve  can  not  expect;  the  designing  only  wish 
for  a  change."  They  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude  to 
Governor  Mead  and  Colonel  Claiborne  lor  the  /eal  and  energy 
with  which  they  had  suppressed  the  insidious  designs  oi  am- 
bitious men.' 

hi  the  mean  time.  Burr  remained  in  the  settlements,  and  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  respect  which  is  usually  shown  to 
men  of  talent  and  distinction  :  nor  did  he  fail  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence, by  impressing  his  acquaintances  with  his  patriotic,  de- 
votion, and  the  futility  of  the  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  his  iidelitv  to  the  Union. f 

On  Monday,  the  .'3d  of  February,  the  extra  session  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington  ;  and  Colo- 
nel Burr,  attended  by  his  counsel.  William  B.  Shields  and 
Lyman  Harding.  Esquires,  appeared  upon  his  recognizance. 
"  The  grand  jury  having  been  duly  impanneled.  Judge  Rod- 
ney delivered  an  impressive  and  comprehensive  charge,  and 
the  court  adjourned  until  next  day.  when  the  case  was  taken 
up.  The  attorney-general,  Ceorge  Poindexter,  moved  the 
court  to  discharge  the  grand  jury.J  lie  stated  that,  after  ex- 
amining the  depositions  submitted  to  him  bv  the  court,  he  did 
not  discover  any  testimony  which  brought  the  offenses  charged 
against  Colonel  Burr  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory  :  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory  was  not  a  court  oi  original  jurisdiction,  either 
criminal  or  civil,  and  could  take  cogm/ance  onlv  oi  points  re- 
served at  the  trial  in  the  respective  Circuit  Courts,  where  all 
criminal  prosecutions  must  originate,  according  to  the  statutes 
of  the  territory.  He  further  observed,  that,  in  order  to  secure 

*    Mississippi   Mess, •!!•_•, T,  .Tfinuarv  '-'7tii.    l-'C. 

t  Tin'  "  Nati-lu-z  Mi-raid  May  i:ili,  l-iiT.  in  r.iminrntiiiL'  upmi  H HIT'S  trial  nt  tin-  town 
if  Wasliiii-'tnii.  asserts  that  "  Hurr  :n,d  Ins  men  \vi-iv  nirfsitrtl  l>y  :i  iiuinhrr  of  th.- 
.  ui'T'-hants  aiid  planters  ill  Adams  minify;  srvrral  halls  \vriv  irivru  tu  ttii'in 
!i«  luiirki  i it'  n -s]ic''t  :iri'l  I'uiiliilciii-i'  .  tinin  nl  his  nu-n  \VITI'  rnntin-'il  until  iil'tfr  liis  trial 
I-  .  tin.  Sii]i.-ri(ir  Court  ;"  tJmt  "  tl).-  jirm  t.'i  ilinL's  :i_-;nnst  tin-  m-cusi-d  \vrr«'  niMrr  l.k'- 
u  '  n.  "'k  trial'  tliiin  n  cnniiiril  |irus,'cutii,ti  ;  tliul,  'luriii-'  tin-  tri;il.  .ImL-r  liruin  :i|'p'  HI'I  'i 
in.  !-,.  !:kr  his  ndviicutc  tli.'in  Ijis  i :i . p i, H  i a!  judu'c.  :IM  lie  nudit  tn  hnvc  ht-cii  :"  :n,d  llmt 
'  1"  '  i-  f.rr  iindnii  tli.- dnynf  trial  li.,-  !idvi.rati-d  liis  cnus.!  us  :i  Inn.laM.'  and  just  ni,r." 

t  Ti      -nin.i  j.irj   i-iiiisi>t.-d  nl   I'liilaniii.-r  Smitli,  ./»/r/«"».  L.-wis   Kvans.    Kh-n-x-r 
It.--  .laui.-s    Vndn-ws,  . [..|,,i  Hriioks,  I.. K.C  Hak.T,  <i';'"-t--'    Ov,  rak.-r.  I) 

H..-_-att,   !•:    \.-v.-n i:ui.  Jiiin.-S  Duulmr 

M.  .     •    M  »    .   [•<  hru  irj    H  in     Ir    . 
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the  public,  safety,  the  territorial  judges  ought  immediatelv  to 
convev  the  accused  to  a  tribunal  competent  to  trv  and  punish 
him.  if  guilty  ot' the  charges  alleged  against  him:  which  they 
might  legally  do,  and  thereby  elfectually  prevent  the  contem- 
plated military  expedition  airainst  Mexico,  and  maintain  invio- 
late the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Cmted  States.  He  there- 
fore hoped  that,  inasmuch  as  the  attorney  prosecuting  lor  the 
United  States  had  no  bills  tor  the  consideration  of  the  grand 
jury,  it  would  be  discharged."' 

Colonel  Burr  made  several  observations  against  the  motion, 
and  remarked  that  it  the  fift(irnt.'i/-gener(il  had  no  business  for 
the  grand  jurv.  he  /tad,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be 
dismissed.  On  this  motion  the  court  was  divided.  Judge 
Bruin  declared  himself  opposed  to  discharging  the  grand  jury, 
unless  Colonel  Burr  was  also  instantly  discharged  from  his 
recognizance. 

'•The  attorney-general  then  withdrew,  and  the  grand  jury 
were  directed  to  retire  to  their  room."  The  next  dav  the 
grand  jury  appeared  in  court,  with  several  presentments  of  a 
negative  character,  which  were  not,  founded  on  any  bill  exhib- 
ited to  them.  After  an  appropriate  reproof  from  the  court  for 
the  "particularly  improper  interference"  of  the  grand  |ury  at 
thai  time,  it  was  discharged  the  same  evening,  and  no  other 
notice  was  taken  of  their  presentments.' 

Colonel  Burr  demanded  a  release  from  his  recognizance, 
which  the  court  promptly  refused,  (hi  the  openmir  of  court 
next  morning.  Thursdav  the  tit.li.  Colonel  Burr  did  imt  make 
his  appearance,  and  it,  was  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  made 
his  escape. 

The  same  evening.  Governor  Williams,  who  had  returned 
ironi  North  Carolina,  issued  his  proclamation,  ofler  ing  a  reward 
ot  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of 
Aaron  Burr,  either  to  him  in  Washington,  or  to  the  federal 
authorities  of  the  1  nited  Slates.  A  troop  of  cavalr\  v\as  dis- 
patched to  Claiborne  countv  in  search  ot  the  fugitive:  \et  no 
intelligence  trom  Burr  was  received  in  Washington  until  near 
the  last  ol  L'Ybruarv.  when  (he  irovernor  v\ as  informed  1>\  (  'ap- 
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tain  K.  P.  dailies.  commanding  :i1  Fort  Stoddart.  that  Colonel 
Burr  had  been  arrested  near  that  post,  and  was  then  a  prisoner 
in  his  custodv.'  lie  had  lieen  making  his  \vay  doun  the  Tom- 
bi^bv.  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  reach  Pensacola  and  ob- 
tuin  the  protection  of  a  British  vessel  in  the  harhor.  Governor 
Williams  \vas  strongly  suspected  oi  conniving  :it  Burr's  escape  : 
and  hi'  was  not  the  only  one  who  entertained  lor  the  prisoner 
a  svmpathy  which  facilitated  his  escape. 

Colonel  Burr  was  sent  under  a.  military  guard  by  sea  to 
Charleston,  and  I'roin  thence  to  Richmond  by  land,  in  charge 
of  Major  Perkins,  by  whom  he  had  been  arrested.  He. arrived 
at  "Richmond  on  the  :Wth  of  March.  1*07.  and  was  delivered 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  to  await  his  trial. 

General  Wilkinson, having  succeeded  in  arresting  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy,  was  .assailed  by  Burr  and  his  satellites 
as  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  itself.  Although  Wilkinson 
•was  actively  instrumental  in  frustrating  the  whole  conspiracy, 
it  is  evident  that  for  years  before  he  did  entertain  the  idea  of 
invading  the  Mexican  provinces  with  the  army  of  the  TTnited 
States;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  anv  design  on  his  part  to 
turn  his  arms  against  his  country,  or  to  invade  Mexico  without 
authority. 

Meantime,  the  excitement  in  the  West,  connected  with  Burr's 
movements  on  the  Mississippi,  brought  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, oj  enterprising  emigrants  to  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
greatly  increasing  its  population,  and  augmenting  the  talent  and 
m«  >ra  I  \s  i  »rth  in  the  country. 

C'tltuii  St<ij>Ii'. — Agriculture  within  the  territory  had  just 
emerged  Iron)  that  state  of  depression  which  existed  at  the  lime 
when  the  American  jurisdiction  was  established  over  the  coun- 
try. Indigo  had  been  a  principal  staple  of  export  up  to  the 
year  1*07,  when  the  invention  of  the  saw  cotton-inn,  by  Whit- 
nev.  was  introduced,  and  imparted  an  impulse  to  the  cultiva- 
tion o)  cotton  wlndi  produced  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
;ndigo  crop.  Cotton  no\\  became  the  engrossing  staple  of  the 

*'•.,;]>  ,,-]•  vvas   ;.,-,,  .;.    '     |,    |,    •   ||  ..    f  ]]  ,\v|n  ,   circii mst anccs,  viz.:    Iii   i-iitniinny 
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line  agricultural  settlements;  and  the  comparatively  easy  and 
speed}'  mode  of  divesting  the  lint  from  the  seed  gave  a  presage 
of  future  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  country. 

Yet  cotton-gins  were  few  ;  and.  like  mills  in  a  new  country, 
one  public  cotton-gin  performed  the  work  oi  ginning  the  crops 
for  a  whole  neighborhood.  The  large  estates,  which  produced 
from  one  to  two  hundred  bales  ot  cotton,  could  allbrd  to  keep 
a  gin  for  their  own  use;  but  the  cotton  crop  ot  the  territory 
was  produced  chiefly  bv  small  planters,  whose  entire  crops 
seldom  exceeded  twenty-five  or  tlurtv  bales.  Such  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  their  crops  to  the  public,  gnus  and  wait  their 
turn,  in  the  order  ot  then'  application,  lor  their  ginned  crops. 
The  toll  paid  for  ginning  and  pressing  was  one  tenth  of  the 
nett  cotton,  besides  an  extra  charge  for  bagging  and  rope. 

TI >  regulate  this  new  species  < >f  trade,  it  became  necessary  to 
enact  laws  applicable  to  the  changes  thus  introduced.  Plant- 
ers might  be  seriouslv  injured  in  the  price  and  sale  oi  their 
crops  by  delavs  and  disappointments  at  the  gin.  and  by  post- 
poning their  crops  out  of  their  order.  Hence  the  time  lor  de- 
livering a  crop  ready  baled  to  the  owner  was  limited  by  law 
to  lour  months  from  the  date  of  the  -'cotton  receipt"  for  its  de- 
livery at  the  gin.  A  longer  delay  rendered  the  gin-holder  lia- 
ble lor  any  damage  which  might  accrue  to  the  owner  from  such 
cause:  and  the  owner  might  claim  (n-rnli/  'JUT  cent,  damage 
lor  unij  1 1 1  In [i  alter  legal  notice  and  demand  of  his  cotton.  The 
"cotton  receipt,"  as  early  as  March,  1^0(5.  \\as  "made  nego- 
tiable" bv  law,  and  vested  in  the  holder  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  pertaining  to  the  original  owner.  Thus,  "cotton 
receipts"  became  domestic  bills  of  exchange  ;  and  the  staple 
of  the  country,  stored  in  the  public  gins,  supplied  a  circulating, 
medium  to  the  people.  This  was  the  first  attempt,  and  a  laud- 
able one  it  was,  to  convert  the  staple  of  the  country  into  ex- 
change and  domestic  currency,  untainted  by  the  lust  oi' specu- 
lation under  chartered  privileges.' 

As  has  been  before  observed,  the  statutes  of  the  territory, 
revised  ;md  condensed  bv  Judge  Toiilmin.  were  adopted  bv 
the  Legislature  «ui  tin-  Ktth  ofl'Vhruarv,  lsi)7.  \\hen  two  hun- 
dred copies  were  ordered  to  be  published.  The  edition  was 
completed  during  the  summer  b v  Timothv  Terrell,  "territorial 
printer,"  and  was  known  as  ''Toulmin's  Ibgest."  '\\\\>  code 
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comprised  not  only  a  digest  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  but  it 
presented  them  arrantred  and  digested  into  a  regular  system 
of"  judicial  proceedings,"  in  ihcjirst  part  of  which  were  com- 
prised the  "  laws  establishing  courts  of  justice,  delininir  the  du- 
ties of  their  officers,  and  regulating  judicial  proceedings,  chiefly 
in  civil  cases;"  in  the  second  part,  were  comprised  "laws  re- 
lating to  crimes,  misdemeanors,  and  the  public  police:"  be- 
sides a  general  "militia  law."  This  is  the  oldest  digest  of 
Mississippi  laws,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

Tombigby  Kfttli'mt-nts. — About  the  close  of  the  year  1N()(>,  a 
settlement  had  been  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Huntsville. 
About  the  same  time,  another  was  commenced  on  the  Lower 
Tombigby,  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  route 
leading  from  Georgia,  through  the  Creek  country,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

In  the  summer  following,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, approved  February  1th.  1S07,  Hurry  Toulmin.  James 
Caller,  and  Leonard  Henry  had  completed  the  duty  assigned 
them  as  ••commissioners  to  view,  mark,  and  open  a  good  road 
on  the  nearest  route  from  the  city  of  .\atchex.  to  Fort  Stoddart, 
so  as  to  intersect  the  new  Creek  road  on  the  line  of  demarka- 
tion  east  of  Pearl  River. ''f  This  was  the  first  road  from 
\atchex  to  St.  Stephen's. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  approved 
January  8th.  John  Baker,  James  Morgan,  and  John  F.  M'Crew, 
as  commissioners,  were  authori/.ed  to  lay  of]'  a  town  on  the 
lands  of  Edwin  Lewis,  near  Fort  St.  Stephen,  reserving  for 
the  public  use  the  lands  near  the  lort,  where  a  land-oilice  was 
subsequently  established.  On  the  7th  of'  December  follow- 
in  IT,  public,  notice  was  given  that  "the  ferry  is  now  complete 
over  tht;  Alabama  River,  above  Little  River,  and  on  the  Tom- 
hi:_rby.  just  above  Fort  St.  Stephen.  The  way  is  now  com- 
pletely  opened  and  marked  with  causeways  across  all  boggy 
guts  and  branches,  so  that  strangers  can  travel  the  road  with 
safety,  by  observing  the  three  notches,  or  three-chopped  way. 
which  cuts  oil'  a  great  di>tanee  in  traveling  from  Aatdic/  to 
Georgia.";]  This  was  the  first  road  opened  from  the  \\estern 
to  ill.'  eastern  part  of  the  territory. 
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The  settlements  on  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile  Rivers  Inhered 
under  many  privations  and  disadvantages.  They  were  an 
advanced  guard  into  the  Indian  Territory,  remote  and  isolated, 
tuit  oil' fnnn  every  other  American  community,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  then  existing 
within  the  original  limits  <>t  the  United  States,  and  occupying 
but  a  limited  district,  which  had  been  relinquished  by  the  native 
tribes.  They  were  not  only  cut  oil'  from  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  by  an  Indian  wil- 
derness, but  were  subjected  to  heavy  exactions  in  the  shape  of 
transit  duties  to  a  foreign  government  on  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  nearest  ports  of  the  United  States.  Yet 
their  patriotism  was  unshaken,  and,  although  chietlv  composed 
of  the  remaining  colonists  oi  English  Florida,  who  had  been 
successively  the  subjects  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monar- 
chies, thev  were  true  Americans  in  principle  and  feeling.  And 
when  the  outrage  perpetrated  by  the  British  frigate  '*  .Leopard" 
upon  the  American  ship  Chesapeake  had  produced  a  general 
burst  of  popular  indignation  irom  Maine  to  Louisiana,  in  no 
portion  ot  the  I  moil  was  the  patriotic  response  more  hearty 
and  indignant  than  Irom  the  people  of  Washington  county. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  at  \\  akclield.  the  county  seat,  on  the 
Nth  da\  ot  September,  1*07.  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  expressive  ot  their  indignation  at  the  "outrage  which 
has  been  committed  on  our  national  rights  hv  the  arrogant 
representatives  ot  British  despotism." 

The  preamble  declares,  "That  il  England  counts  upon  our 
divisions,  she  is  mistaken:  her  violence  has  united  America. 
( )ur  settlements  origmallv  consisted,  and  still,  in  a  j_rreat  mea<- 
ure.  consist  o|  those  who  adhered  to  Rngland  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  They  were  led  bv  principle  :  the  elders  tauirhl  them 
that  resistance  was  sinlul  :  and  thev  imbibed  troin  their  intaiicv 
a  deep  \  eiieration  ln|-  their  km1.::  but  the  delusion  lusts  no 
ioii'_rer.  \\  e  have  since  seen  that  knrj"  eiiLraue 
ce»ant  \\  a  rs  against  t  he  liberty  and  happiness 
the  LToveriimeiit  \\hich  ha>  succeeded  his  in  A 
served  u<  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  \\;\<  been  pre-emi- 
nenilv  occupied  in  promoting  our  national  pro>perity.  (  >ld 
factions  are  topj-ntten  ;  (.ld  \\  IIILTS  and  old  Torie<  will  cordiall 
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government  on  earth."  Sucli  was  the  tenor  of  the  sentiments 
of  Washington  county,  expressed  at  Wakelield,  and  certified 
by  James  Caller,  chairman,  and  T.  Alalone,  secretary . " 

At.  the  same  meeting  they  declared,  "We  have  snll'ered  mul- 
tiplied injuries,  inflicted  upon  us  in  a  regular  system,  by  the 
agents  of  the  Spanish  government.  We  have  been  the  objects 
of"  oppression  from  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  produce  of  our  lands,  before  it  could 
reach  a  market  even  in  our  own  territories,  has  been  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  a  foreign 
monarch;  we  have  been  constantly  the  sport  of  vexatious 
searches  and  arbitrary  sei/ures  ;  we  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  every 
thing  which  we  have  imported  even  from  the  next  town  within 
the  American  limits.  Through  the  joint  operation  of  the  rev- 
enue systems  of  Spain  and  the  United  States,  we  have  fre- 
quently been  obliged  to  pay  from  forty-two  to  forty-seven  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  the  price  when  first  imported  into  the 
United  States,  of  such  articles  as  are  most  essential  to  family 
comfort." 

"  Hut  we  will  discard  all  personal  jealousies  ;  we  shall  cease 
to  regard  our  local  grievances,  until  those  of  the  nation  are  re- 
dressed ;  we  will  give  the  Spaniard  his  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.  ;  we  will  continue  to  pay  double  price  for  the  commodi- 
ties of  Europe;  we  will  continue  to  pay,  if  need  be.  sixteen 
dollars  a  barrel  for  Kentucky  flour,  while  our  neighbors  at 
\atchex,  unencumbered  by  Spanish  obstacles,  are  paying  four 
dollars  for  the  same  article. "t 

The  multiplied  difficulties  operating  against  the  settlements 
of  Washington  were  dulv  represented  to  ihe  American  Con- 
'jress  m  a  memorial  from  the  General  Assembly  in  December 
following,  in  which  the  interference  of  the  Federal  government 
was  invoked  in  their  behalf. 

[A.D.  1*0*.]  Williams  s  Administration. — In  the  mean  time, 
the  executive  department  of  the  territorial  government  con- 
tinued under  the  administration  ot  Governor  Williams,  who 
bad.  in  a.  great  measure,  within  the  last  t\v<>  years,  lost  the 
confidence,  it  not  the  respect,  of  a  large  and  influential  party 
in  tin-  old  and  populous  settlements  of  the  territory.  In  all  the 
countie-  from  the  Ya/j  >o.  west  of  the  "old  Choeta  boundary/' 

'   Mississippi  Messenger,  November  5th,  1807.  *    M'-m. 
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he  \v;is  decidedly  unpopular,  and  a  majority  <>(  the  people  im. 
patientlv  awaited  the  close  <>\  his  official  career.' 

The  1th  ot'  March  was  expected  to  close  the  administration 
rts  well  as  the  political  career  of  Robert  Williams.  Although 
received  with  due  respect,  and  cordiality  upon  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  Jso.">.  he  had  soon  rendered  himself 
odious  to  his  political  opponents,  and  scarcely  respected  by 
his  friends.  Destitute  of  refined  sensibility  and  generous  feel- 
ing, and  governed  in  his  ollicial  intercourse  hy  ;i  narrow  and 
selfish  policy,  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  his  enemies,  or  to 
secure  the  attachment  and  esteem  ot  Ins  friends.  With  strontr 

O 

prejudices  and  an  uncultivated  mind,  his  disregard  of  the  conr- 
tes v  due  from  a  statesman,  and  his  arbitrary  disposition,  created 
diflicnlties  innumerable  to  his  administration,  while  his  incon- 
sistency raised  up  enemies  amoni:  his  friends. 

[A.D.  ISO!).]  Meantime,  settlements  had  advanced  from 
Tennessee  into  the  country  north  of  the  "dreat  Bend"  of  Ten- 
nessee River,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Hnnts- 
ville.  upon  lands  in  the  Chickasa  cession  by  treaty  of'  July 
23d,  l'SOf>.  These  settlements,  during  the  past  year,  had  been 
onrani'/ed  into  the  "Countv  of  Madison"'  by  tin;  territorial 
Legislature.  This  countv  received  its  population  almost  en- 
tirel\'  from  Tennessee,  and  was  separated  from  others  of  the 
territory  by  a  wilderness  of  three  hundred  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  entire  occupation  of  the  savages. 

The  first  joint-stock  bank  in  the  territory  \vas  chartered  on 
the  -J.'M  of  December.  ISO!).  The  capital  slock  was  five  thou- 
sand shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  makinir  an  a<_rLrreLrate 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollar-,  when  speculation  was  in  its 
infancy  m  Mississippi.  The  books  were  opened  subsequently 
m  .Vitche/.  under  the  superintendence  of  thirteen  commi<-ion- 
ers.  anionu'  whom  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  territory. 
Thcv  were  I'Yancis  X.  .Mariin.  rei'dinand  I,,  ('laiborne.  John 
St.ee Ic.  Abner  (Irecu,  Abij.ih  1 1  unt.  Sa  mucl  l'o>tleth\\  aite.  |-> be- 
in -/er  Reeve,  ('owles  Alc'id,  Joseph  Se»ioilS,  \\illiam  li. 

Shields.  \\'inthrop  Sai-'./ent.  \le\ander  MoiitL''omer\'.  and  l,y- 
man  llardiic.;'.  The  >lyle  of  the  conijiajix  \».is.  'The  1'roi- 
dent.  Directors,  and  ( 'oinpatiy  of'  the  Ijank  ol  Mississippi  f  and 
its  ]in\'iIeLrcs  were  to  remain  inviolate,  twcntv-iive  vears,  or 

1  '  . 

until  the  year   Is.'U.      Hut  this   bank  was  established   upon  <;ur- 

•  Mi-  .  --;;,!, i  M,-SM'II  •  r.  N  ,•  .  -nb  •{  •:::!'.  i-or. 
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rect  principles,  making  the  directors  liable  in  their  individual 
capacity  tor  any  emission  of  notes  or  bills  over  three  times  the 
amount  of  their  capital  stock  during  their  administration  ;  those 
who  might  he  absent  during  such  emission,  and  \vere  free 
i'rom  any  connection  in  the  transaction,  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption by  a  timely  disclosure  of  the  facts.  No  bill  or  note 
was  negotiable  at  said  bank  unless  expressly  so  written  on  its 
face. ' 

But  (-bartered  associations  are  insatiable.  No  sooner  had 
the  state  Constitution  been  adopted,  and  the  new  state  govern- 
ment formally  organized,  than  the  company,  desirous  of  mo- 
nopolizing  the  whole  banking  privileges  of  the  state,  procured 
from  the  Legislature  an  act.  approved  February  4th,  ISIS,  in- 
creasing the  capital  stock,  making  the  state  a  stockholder,  and 
extending  the  monopoly  until  the  year  1840,  with  authority  to 
establish  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  state. f  The  bank  was 
expressly  prohibited  from  trading  or  dealing,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  discounted 
notes,  or  •"current  money."  and  was  subject  t<>  a  strict  super- 
vision by  the  Legislature.  Such  was  the  first  bank  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  The  principles  embraced  in  this  charter  were 
those  to  which  the  state  was  compelled  to  recur  twenty-live 
years  afterward,  when  all  confidence  had  been  destroyed,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  state  had  been  prostrated  by  a  temporary 
departure  from  them  in  the  years  IS.'UJ  and  1S37. 

[A.D.  INK).]  For  the  last  three  years  the  population  of  the 
territory  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  all  the  older  settle- 
ments, and  new  counties  had  been  organized  in  the  district  pur- 
chased of  the  Choctas.  north  of  the  line  o|  demarkation,  with 
sparse  settlements  extendi)i'_r  tn>m  the  eastern  limits  ot  Frank- 
lin and  Amite  counties  eastward  to  the  Tombigby.  The  en- 
tire population  in  the  \\hite  settlements,  by  the  census  ot  JSJO. 
was  1<>,.'{,VJ  souls. ".[;  Hf  these.  Washington  county  contained 
about  six  thousand,  of  \\hom  a  lame  portion  were  recent  em- 
igrants from  Tennessee  and  (!eor_ria.  The  Tombigby  settle- 

*  Sf.:  I'.,m,l,'\t>T\  ('."!.',  p.  •!!,•;  .  srrtinu  7. 
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ments  had  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as 
Mount  Sterling,  more  than  sixty  miles  above  Fort  St.  Stephen. 
Instead  of  the  few  pastoral  French  and  Spaniards  of  former 
years,  an  active  agricultural  population  was  springing  up,  im- 
pressed with  the  enterprise  and  indomitable  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

\ear  the  close  of  the  year  INK),  the  territory  was  thrown 
into  some  excitement  by  the  revolution  in  the  western  parishes 
of  West  Florida,  near  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  govern- 
ment of  Baton  llouge.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  under 
the  Spanish  authority  had  been  gradually  ripening  into  revolt, 
which,  on  the  7th  of  December,  terminated  in  a  formal  re- 
nouncement of  the  Spanish  authority.  Under  instructions  from 
the  Federal  government.  (Governor  Holmes  ordered  out  a  de- 
tachment of  militia  from  Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties,  to- 
gether with  some  volunteer  companies,  which  were  marched 
under  Colonel  Claiborne.  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  The  American  flag  was  hoist- 
ed at  St.  Francisville  ;  the  Spanish  authorities  retired,  and  the 
district  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans.' 

[A.D.  1S1-J.]  Thus  the  Spanish  influence  and  intrigue, 
aided  by  British  agents  and  emissaries  from  Mobile  and  IVn- 
sacola,  was  restricted  from  active  operation  upon  the  banks  oi 
the  Mississippi:  but  the  Spaniards,  restrained  in  this  (jiiarter. 
began  to  operate'  more  actively  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
terntorv,  bv  instigating  the  savages  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  American  settlements.  Thus,  in  the  war  which  had 
commenced  between  (Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida  became  the  secret,  allies  ot  the  former, 
and  promoted  the  views  of  the  Fnglish  cabinet  in  arraying  the 
pouerl'ul  tribes  of  Florida  against  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  I  'mted  State's. 

The  president,  apprehensive;  ot  a  descent  bv  the'  British  fleet 
on  some  portion  ot  the  co;ist  of  Louisiana  or  o|  the  Mississippi 
Terntorv,  caused  troops  t»  be  concentrated  at.  suitable  points 

Besides  the  regular  army  under  his 
icral  Wilkinson  \va^  a  lit  In  >ri/ed  to  call 
misiana  and  the  Mississippi  Territory 

*   Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  ji.  •J:i;'.      Also,  rh»i>t!T  x\ 
.('  Or], -ins."   Ar. 
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tor  quotas  of  militia  and  volunteers  in  any  case  of  emergency, 
to  re-enforce  his  command. 

On  the  KHh  of  July,  Governor  Holmes,  in  consequence  of  a 
requisition  from  General  Wilkinson,  issued  his  general  orders 
for  a  draft  of  the  militia,  requiring  the  quotas  from  each  regi- 
ment to  hold  themselves  m  readiness  to  rendezvous  under  their 
respective  officers  ;it  Baton  Rouge  on  or  he  fore  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, to  he  organized  into  a  brigade  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-general  Claiborne,  heretofore  colonel  of  the  first 
regiment. 

The  patriotism  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  has  always  been 
exalted  and  pure  ;  they  have  ever  been  ready  and  willing  to 
face  danger  and  encounter  privations  in  defense  of  their  com- 
mon country,  whether  against  British  aggression  or  the  mur- 
derous warfare  of  the  savages.  The  call  of  the  governor  was 
cheerfully  obeyed; the  complement  required  was  supplied  chief- 
ly by  voluntary  enrolment,  without  recourse  to  a  draft.  On 
the  1Mb  of  August.  1812,  General  Claiborne  reports  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  alacrity  with  which  the  citi/ens  enrolled  themselves 
for  service.  "With  infinite  satisfaction."  he  writes,  "1  have 
the  honor  to  report  to  \<>u  that  the  lieutenant-colonels  com- 
mandant of  the  iirst,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth  regiments  have  in  readiness,  to  march  at  the 
shortest  notice,  the  number  required  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments, under  your  order  of' the  Kith  ultimo  ;  and  1  am  persuad- 
ed it  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  your  excellency  to  be 
informed  that  the  requisition  has  been  filled  principally  by  vol- 
untary enrolment.  The  counties  of  Wilkinson,  Jefferson.  Clai- 
borne, Warren,  and  Marion  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  a 
dra.lt.  Amite  and  Franklin  dratted  but  a  lew  privates.  Adams 
was  completed  by  a  draft  principally.  All  await  your  orders 
With  solicitude;  and  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pat- 
riotism of  the  brigade,  1  am  confident,  that,  thev  will  march, 
when  ordered,  with  Lrreat  promptitude,  and  in  all  situations 
will  discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  /eal.'v" 

Such  was  the  spirit  and  patriotism  which  animated  the  first 
brigade  of'  Mississippi  militia  called  into  the  service  of'  the 
I'n. ted  States  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 

[A.D.  l*l.'i.]  7V////c.s-,sv'f  \'ti/i/nli'i'rs. — To  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  frontier  against  apprehended  invasion,  Major-gen- 

*   CliLiborne  MS.  i'iuicrs. 
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eral  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  had  imhodied  a  force  of  two  thou- 
sand and  seventy  volunteers  at  Nashville,  consisting  of  fourteen 
hundred  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
mounted  riflemen.'  On  the  7th  ot  January,  INI.'J.  he  broke  up 
his  camp  at  Nashville  :  the  mounted  infantry  took  up  the  line 
of  march  through  the  Indian  countrv  to  Natchez,  durin?  in- 
clement weather,  and  over  roads  almost  impassable.  The  in- 
fantry embarked  in  thirteen  boats,  and  set  oil' in  the  midst,  of  a 
severe  winter  on  their  perilous  voyage  down  the  Cumberland, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles. 
After  a.  tedious  and  hazardous  voyage  of  live  weeks,  they  ar- 
rived at  Natehex  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  encamped  on 
the  west  side  of  Washington. f  Here  they  were  joined  by  the 
mounted  troops,  which  had  arrived  a  few  days  before. 

But.  instead  of  encountering  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
they  were  destined  to  great  disappointment  and  embarrass- 
ment, through  the  imbecility  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
indecision  of  President  Madison.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
this  patriotic,  army  under  their  chivalrous  commander,  an  or- 
der was  received  from  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War.  re- 
quiring General  Jackson  to  discharge  his  men  from  service, 
under  the  alleged  pretext  that  the  imminent,  danger  of  inva- 
sion had  vanished  from  Louisiana.  This  order  ot  the  imbe- 
cile, if  not  traitorous,  secretarv,  issued  before  General  Jack- 
son's departure  from  Nashville,  required  him  "to  deliver  all 
the  public  stores  and  property  in  his  possession  into  the  hands 
of  General  Wilkinson,  commander  of  the  seventh  district,  'j 

To  obev  the  order  under  present  circumstances  would  in- 
flict, great  injustice  upon  the  brave  men  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  command,  and  were  now  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  abodes,  wholly  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  sustenance  and  means  of  returning  through  a  savage 
wilderness  Many  of  them  were  sick,  and  about  two  hundred 
were  upon  the  invalid  roll.  Few  or  none  ot' them  were  able. 
from  their  own  resources,  to  reach  their  homes:  and  to  have 
discharged  them  here,  remote  from  their  friends,  and  destitute, 

'  Tin'  trcii'Tul  stall' \v:is  n.iiilmsril  uf  Aniltvw  .l.-icksmi.  >nn_i"r -.'fin  nil ;  Williinn  H. 
Lewis,  ussis'iint  ./<y-//y  •/"</  •m.Jstrr  ;  Wiliiimi  Can-nil,  I.  • :  .l;mit;s 

Huuilursnii.  A^vVi/  ;  C"l<>nrl  Tlmums  II  B.Mitnn./V-i  ;  .lulin  Ji-id, 

si-cotnl  airi.  A  iVL-iinw.t  nf  cuvjilry  w:is  iimim:ni.i.-.l  l>>  CuUirl  ,l,,lm  Cull',',..  S,-,j 
KellilulTs  Lifi-  nt  .Fai:ksuu.  p.  1.U-13-.  '  K."ii. lull's  l.ih-  ul'  J  itrks.m,  p.  U-.  !:;9. 

{  Wuldo'rf  Lite  of  Jacks.m,  p.  55.      Kutm,.  p.  1'J.  -Jii. 
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would  have  been  to  reward  their  patriotic  devotion  with  the 
grossest  injustice. 

Under  these  circumstances.  General  Jackson  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  disobeying  the  unreasonable  order  ;  lie  deter- 
mined to  retain  his  men  in  the  service  until  they  reached  their 
homes  in  Tennessee.* 

General  Wilkinson,  of  the  regular  army,  conceiving  it  a  line 
opportunity  of  recruiting  his  command  by  the  enlistment  of  the 
discharged  volunteers,  endeavored  to  dissuade  General  Jack- 
son Irom  his  purpose,  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  would  rest  upon  him  in  carrying  out  his  determi- 
nation ;  but  the  "  commander  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers," 
nothing  daunted,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  do  justice  to 
his  troops,  relying  upon  the  purity  of  his  motives  as  his  justifi- 
cation with  the  Federal  government. 

At  length,  having  been  greatly  harassed  by  the  interference 
and  machinations  of  General  Wilkinson  and  his  recruiting  of- 
ficers, General  Jackson  issued  his  orders  to  the  quartermaster 
and  commissary,  requiring  them  to  continue  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  under  the  penalty  of  military  coercion. f  The 
interference  on  the  part  of  General  Wilkinson's  oliicers  was  dis- 
continued only  after  General  Jackson  had  threatened  to  dis- 
grace them  by  drumming  them  out  o|  his  camp. 

The  line  of  march  was  at  length  taken  up  for  Tennessee 
through  the  Choctfi  and  (,'hickasa  nations,  the  commander  "re- 
fusing to  leave  behind  a  single  man  who  had  life  in  him."  Al- 
ter a  tatiLMiinir  march  of  nearly  live  hundred  miles  through  the 
Indian  country,  the)'  were  discharged  near  their  homes,  in 
Tennessee,  on  the  liMh  and  ~v!d  of  May.  The  government, 
approving  the  course  of  the  general,  allowed  his  accounts,  and 
the  whole  expense  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  J  Such 
is  the  briet  history  ot  the  first  expedition  of  the  "Tennessee 
volunteers"  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

Occupation  of  Mobile  District. — In  the  mean  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  government  was  seriously  directed  to  that 
portion  ot  the  original  province  ot  Louisiana  which  was  still  in 
possession  ot'  the  Spaniards  between  the  Pascagoula  and  the 
1'e.i-dido  Rivers,  including  the  hay  and  port  of  Mobile.  Al- 
though the  western  extremity  ol  \\est  Florida,  trom  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  eastward  to  Paseagoula,  had  been  occupied  in 
and  was  subsequently  annexed  t<>  the  State  ol  Louisiana,  no 
attempt  had  been  made  forcibly  to  occupy  the  country  includ- 
ed in  the  district  and  government  oi  Mobile.  This  region  \vas 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Fort 
Charlotte. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  had 
been  repeated  evidence  of  the  danger  of  permitting  a  part  of 
the  United  States  to  be  occupied  by  a  power  which  was  un- 
able to  maintain  its  neutrality  against  an  enemy  which  was 
then  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  view  of  this  danger,  Congress,  by  an  act  approved 
February  1'Jth.  had  authorized  its  occupancy  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  States,  and"  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  by 
the  president  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Fort  Charlotte,  and 
the  district  eastward  to  the  Perdido.  Accordingly,  having 
completed  his  preparations,  the  general,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
land  and  naval  force,  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  district  on 
the  l.'ith  of  April,  1S13.* 

The  fort,  was  left,  in  command  of  Colonel  Constant,  with  a 
suitable  garrison,  when  the  general  proceeded  to  erect  a  strong 
fortification  at  Mobile  Point,  to  prevent,  the  entrance  of  ves- 
sels of  war  into  the  bay.  This  fortification  was  left  in  com- 
mand ot  Lieutenant  John  Bowyer.  and.  in  honor  of  him.  it  was 
subsequently  called  "Fort  Bowver."  The  works  had  not  been 
completed  m  September  following. 

Bv  an  act  oi'  Congress,  approved  May  IvJtli.  the  Mobile  His- 
trict.  dependent  upon  Fort  Charlotte,  was  annexed  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory.! 

For  months  afterward.  the  Spaniards,  in  their  interviews  with 
the  hostile  Creeks,  asserted  that  Mobile  had  been  basely  sur- 
rendered bv  a  cowardly  commandant,  and  that  bis  Catholic 
nuijestv's  troops  expected  orders  lor  its  recapture,  when  they 
should  expect  the  aid  of  the  Creek  warriors. 

The  occupation  o)  all  Florida  had  been  an  event  ardem'h 
desired  bv  the  great  mass  ot'  the  southwestern  people,  and  by 
the  ollicers  of  the  United  States  army.  As  early  as  January. 
1H1JJ,  General  Jackson,  in  a  ccimmumcation  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  observes,  "  It'  the  government  orders.  I  will  rejoice  at 
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the  opportunity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the  ramparts 
of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  St.  Augustine,  effectually  banishing 
from  the  southern  c:i>ast  all  British  influence."  In  June.  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  instructions  from  the  war  department  directed 
him  that,  "if  the  Spaniards  should  attempt  to  dislodge  him 
from  .Mobile  or  the  1'erdido,  it  will  be  an  act  of  hostility,  and, 
as  such,  will  warrant  you,  not  only  in  repelling  it  on  the  spot, 
but  in  pursuing  and  punishing  the  perpetrators  of  it  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  The  same  law  will  govern  in  case  of  In- 
dian invasion."  This  was,  in  substance,  the  course  pursued  by 
General  Jackson  eighteen  months  afterward. 

Although  the  British  ileet  had  been  hovering  near  the  Florida 
coast  occasionally  for  several  months,  they  made  no  decided 
effort  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  were 
not  yet  ready  for  this  measure,  but  rather  desired  to  await 
the  result  of  their  intrigues  with  the  powerful  tribes  of  Indians 
in  the  interior  of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  to 
furnish  them,  through  their  agents  and  emissaries  from  IVnsa- 
•  •ola  and  St.  Mark's,  with  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
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t-ssary. — (ieneral  Claihorne  secures  the  Co  operation  of  the  Choetas  under  Mushula- 
tuhhe  and  Pnsinnataha.— Spanish  Treachery  detect. :d.  —  J5ritish  Supplies  for  Indians 
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Ground,  and  ilei'eats  Cn  eks  under  W eat herford.— The  Georgia  Troops  under  (ieneral 
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Battle  of  Knniekfaw.  —  Battle-  of  Hnotochopco.  — Battle  of  the  Horse  shoe,  or  Tohopo- 
ka.--TIie  Power  of  the  Creeks  hnmhled.— Invasion  of  the  Hickory  Grounds.—"  Fort 
Jai-kson"  built.— Submission  of  the  hostile  Chiefs.-  Surrender  of  \Veatherford.— 
Treaty  of  Fort  ,1  ackson.-  Its  Conditions  and  1!  C'liiirements.—  Colon,  •!  Nichols  in  Flor- 
ida. •  General  .lackson  Commander  in-chief  in  7th  military  District.-  British  Kmis- 
saries  amon-  the  Florida  Imiians.—  Jackson  a.i\  anccs  to  Mobile.--  Defense  of  Fort 
Bowyer  a-ain-t  British  Fleet.— Expels  the  British  Forces  from  Pensacola.— Trih 
lite  of  Kstecm  to  ( Jelieral  .  I  ackson.  —  Ad\  ance  ot'  white  Population  into  the  Indian 
Country.— Settlement*  north  and  south  of  Tennessee  Kiver:  upon  Sources  of  Tom- 
bi-b\.  — Monroe  County  (ir-anix.eil.-  -  Population  of  Madison  County  in  l-'l.Y-  The 
Creeks  instL'ale.l  by  British  Kmissaries  to  n-ji-cl  the  Treaty  of  Fort  .lackson.-  Poji- 
illation  ot  the  Territory  in  I  -  lii.-  -  Application  lor  Authority  to  torm  a  state  Govern- 
ment.---Indian  Treaties  in  1  -  hi.-  Territory  di\  ided.-  ''State  ot'  Mississippi"  admit 
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[A.D.  l^l-'i.J  I \  the  \v;ir  of  ISl-J-lslT),  CJreiil  Urilniji,  not. 
content  lo  l;i\  \v;istf  llu1  SL'iiiioiird  <>|  ilic  I  inlcd  Stulcs.  hy 
buniiirj;  llu-  cities,  louns,  and  ]>riv;itr  property  of  iiuHvidunls 
wit.liin  iTiicli  nl  lit-r  lire  I  s  ;ind  ;:riiiir>,  li  'Ufi  her  with  I  lit-  monu- 
ments i>t"  ;u'l  ;ind  'jenius,  MLTMIII  MdopU'd  the  disLTi'iU'elul  ;md  m- 
human  }>o|;cy  ol  mstiL;iMtiii'_,r  the  savages,  and  supjilying  them 
with  the  means  of  cari'vinu'  on  a  murderous  warlare  of  indis- 
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criminate  destruction  against,  the  feeble  frontier  settlements 
which  \vere  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  were  not,  prop- 
erly, parties  in  the  contest.  The  Indian  barbarities  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  to  be  revived  against  the  northern 
and  southern  frontiers. 

As  late  as  the  close  of  the  year  181,'J,  the  American  settle- 
ments within  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  comprised  in  three 
distinct  portions  of  the  country,  each  remote  from  the  other, 
with  extensive  Indian  territory  intervening.  The  principal 
population  was  to  be  found  in  the  Aatche/  District,  which  in- 
cluded the  counties  of  Warren,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  Adams. 
Wilkinson,  Amite,  and  Franklin,  containing  in  the  aggregate 
about  twenty-two  thousand  persons.  In  the  eastern  portion 
were  the  Tornbigby  settlements,  including  the  annexed  portion 
of  Florida  near  the  Mobile  Bay.  These  settlements  composed 
four  counties,  Washington.  Chirk,  Mobile,  and  Baldwin,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  seven  thousand  persons. 
West  of  these  were  the  large  counties  of  Hancock.  Marion, 
Greene,  and  Wayne,  extending  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Amite, 
and  containing  a  sparse  population,  in  the  aggregate  not  ex- 
ceeding live  thousand  persons.  The  third  important  settlement 
was  north  of  the  "Great  Bend"  of  Tennessee  River,  and  was 
comprised  in  the  county  of  Madison,  with  a  population  of  about 
eight  thousand  persons. 

The  aggregate  white  population  did  not  exceed  forty  thou- 
sand, and  scarcely  forty-two  thousand,  including  slaves.  The 
remainder  was  occupied  wholly  by  powerful  tribes  of  Indians, 
known  as  the  Chickasas,  Choctas,  Cherokees,  and  Creeks.  The 
two  latter  nations,  and  especially  the  last,  were  numerous  ;md 
warlike. 

Origin  of  Creek  Hostilities. — Although  the  Creeks,  as  a  na- 
tion, for  many  years  alter  the  close  of' the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  Spanish  influence,  had  been  occasionally  hostile  to  the 
American  people,  yet,  alter  the  occupancy  of  Louisiana  by  the 
United  States,  their  enmity  had  been  subdued  by  the  concilia- 
tory policy  ol  the  Federal  government,  confirmed  bv  formal 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Missions  had  also  been  estab- 
lished in  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  moral 
condition,  openinir  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  teaching  the  useful  arts  and  employments  ol  civili/ed  lite. 
To  encourage  these  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  and  to  introduce 
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ainoii^1  them  useful  employments,  and  gradually  wean  them 
from  the  uncertain  support  and  destitution  ot  savage  life,  Con- 
gress made  liberal  appropriations  toward  the  introduction  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures:  agencies  were  established  for 
suppl\'inur  them  by  government  with  all  the  articles  ol  Indian 
trade  at  fair  prices,  excluding  the  introduction  of  whisky,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  extortion  ot'  desiirnini:  individuals. 

One  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  government,  Colonel  Hen- 
jam  in  Hawkins,  on  the  frontiers  of  (leorgia.  \\  ho  had  been  y.eal- 
ously  engaged  for  years  in  the  laudable  enterprise  of  introdu- 
cing the  arts  and  usages  ot  civilized  lite  amonur  them,  had  suc- 
ceeded m  greatly  meliorating  their  condition.  Many  towns 
^vere  large,  with  buildings  and  improvements,  which  indicated 
a  deirree  ol  comiort  and  domestic  independence  previously  un- 
known among  the  Indians.  Some  of  the  industrious  Creeks 
\\ere  wealthy,  possessing  large  plantations,  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  stock,  and  numerous  slaves.  The  leading  chiets  wore 
pleased  with  the  improved  condition  of  their  people,  and  gave 
their  full  influence  to  measures  which  were  gradually  to  place 
them  above  the  precarious  dependence  ot  savage  lite. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Creek  nation  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  (Ireat  1'ritain.  until  the  summer  of 
is] '.}  :  and  such,  in  all  probability,  it  would  have  continued,  with 
a  progressive  improvement,  had  it  not.  been  for  the  inhuman 
course  ot  (ireat  liritain.  \vliich  seeks  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses regardless  of  the  means  emploved. 

Pursuing  the  barbarous  jiolic\-  which  has  characterized  that 
LTovernment.  lor  the  last  three  centuries,  aircnts  and  emissaries 
were  dispatched  to  instigate  the  northern  and  southern  In- 
dians to  resume  hostilities  against  the  whole  southern  and 
western  frontier  ot  the  United  States. 

1  ndcr  the  direction  ot  Klhott,  a  Hritisb  trader  ot  Canada, 
and  relative  of  the  notorious  Klliott.  formerly  I'ritish  a  iron  t  on 
the  .Maumee,  the  revenirelul  Tecumseh  was  emploved  as  an 
emissary  to  rouse  up  the  southern  as  well  as  the  northern 
savages  tor  the  destruction  oi  the  border  settlements. 

This  \\arlike  Indian,  in  the  winter  ot  1S1',>—1.'?.  empowered 
by  the  15i'iti>h  authorities  of  Canada,  commenced  his  enterprise 
of  uniting  all  the  powertul  nations  south  ot  the  Ohio  into  a 
leatnie  with  tho-e  ot'  the  north  for  a  general  war  with  the 
United  States. 
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Accompanied  l>y  his  brother,  the  "  Prophet/'  ;ind  about  thirty 
•\varn»rs  Iroin  the  northern  tribes.  Tecumseh  set  out  Iroin  the 
Wabasli  on  his  mission  to  the  :_rreat  trihes  of  the  South.  With 
his  fiery  eloquence,  and  his  vindictive  hatred  of  the  American 
people,  )K>  soon  created  a  party  in  the  ("reek  nation  \vhich  be- 
Lran  to  <let\'  all  restraint  and  all  subordination  to  their  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  soon  spread  conflagration  and  havoc 
iroin  the  frontiers  of  tleor^ia  to  the  hanks  of  the  .Mississi  pji:.  • 

*  Amoii'-r  the  evidences  ofTecumseh's  visit  and  iiL'ency  in  excit  IIIL-  the  Creek  war, 
and  inducing  the  Creeks  to  take  up  the  hatchet  as  allies  of  (ireat  Britain,  the  following 
ailM.uit  nt"  Samuel  Mauar,  a  re-pectable  and  wealthy  half  breed  Creek,  may  be  taken 
as  inn1  \\liicli  is  corroborated  l>y  undoubted  testimony.  \i/.: 

j"  •    M/>r<s//;,j  i   of  XuMiir?  Mmirii;  ofhnrf,,)  „-,•.  ,/  \Vnrriornf  He  Crrrk  \,iti<m. 

Mt-stssirri   TKKKI  PIKY.   \V\sHtsi.ro\    DISTKKT: 

About  tln>  last .of  October.  1-'l-.'.  thirty   nort  hern  [ndians  came  down  with  Tecnmseh, 

wim  said  In-  had  been  srnt  l.y  Ins  lirotlu-r.  tli.'  I'rophrt.     Tlir\   atti-mli-il  ciiir  council  at 

•.••iLacli--.  and  had  a  talk  for  us.      I   was  there  for  tin-  space   of  tlirec  ilnys  :   but 

-.  liili'   I   was  tlirr.'.  T.'Ciiins.-li  n-fnscd  to   deliver  his  talk  :   and.  on  l.einur  r.v 

(JUeSted    tn  L'ive    it.  said   that    the  sun  liad  L'one  too  far  that   day.      The  next   da\    I   eamt; 

a\va\  .  and  he  dr  live  red  Iiis  talk.      It  was  in  it  until  ill  ion  1  Christmas  thai   ai 

tore  war.  hut  afterward.      At  that  time   about  torty  of  our  | pie  l>e_-an  this  "  noitliern 

custi'in  ;''    ainl   my  hrother-in  law,   l-'ranris,   u  ho    also  pi'eteiids    to   he  n  '' prophi't."   w.ts 
at  tin-  li  --id  nt   them. 

T:  •  ir  unrulier  has  very  muel,  increased  since,  and  there  are  probably  now  more  than 
one  1  all' of  the  Creek  nation  who  have  joined  them.  Bein-  afraid  of  the  consequences 

ot  ;i   in  inier  hitvinu'  been  committed  on  the  mail  mute    1  K-t't  my  Imu-e  on  the  r I.  and 

had  >ne  down  ti>  my  plantation  on  the  river,  where  J  rcniiiiiiecl  some  time.  I  'A  >  '  to 
I'l-n-ae.  ,.:L  \\ith  some  steers:  dunn_r  whicli  time  mv  sister  and  brother,  who  have 
join,  d  the  war  part\.  came  and  took  oil'  a  number  of  my  horses,  and  other  stock,  and 
;ix  ol  in;.  liei_Toes.  Abo:it  t  wenty  t  wi i  days  airo  I  went  up  to  m\  house  on  the 
road,  and  lound  SOUK;  Indians  encamped  near  it.  and  1  tried  to  a\oid  them,  hut  could 
not.  An  Indian  cnme  to  me,  who  -oes  b\  the  name  of  Hi-h  headed  Jim.  and  who.  I 
found,  had  been  appointed  to  head  a  party  sent  Irom  the  Antossee  to\s  n,  on  tin  I 

; <a.  on    n  trip    to  J'ciisncola.      He    shook  hands    \\ith    me.  sinil   linn  h  into 

•    '    rk   in  every  part  of  his  frame,  and  the   ver\   calves  of   his  i,   :s  vtere  con 

•  nil  I  e  would  _-et  entirelv  out  of  breath   with  the  n- it  at  ion.      Tin-  prai'tice  was 

inl         ,       .         \1    y  or.l       i        ^   l,j      Ih"  I'ni]  het    Krancis."  who  says  li  at  In    was  so  in 

.;        i    d  by  the  Spirit       1 1  i.h  headed  . I  im  asked  me  what  1  mean!  to  do.      I  said  that  1 

si  11  m\  projierty.  and  hu\    ammunition,  anil  join  them.      He  t  lien  told  me  that  they 

were   .-oinu  d<iwn   '••   I',  >ifn-nl.t    !.•   _•.  •  ,,.  and    the\    had    '_-ot    a   Itttrr    t'r,  •/,    u 

/;          •  '.  wl  ii  h  wo  .    I  enable  them  t,,  rec-eive    ammunit  ion  from   ihe    L-O 

to   tin     !-:'•'•     U': lor.  und   was  saved  b\    Ids  nephew   wln-n  In- 

nd  b;.  him  sent  to   Kran<  i-      Hi_-h  Head  told  me  that,  when  tin 
...   •     tin    r  supp    '.  anot  1     •   :    nl\  of  men  \v.  •  . 

lin-ii   were  to     M  ..M  of  eii  'h  town,  rind  the;,   calculated  oh./;'-,    •     • 
•     -  .       ,-./  /      •    .      lie    -aid    thev   \\  •  r.     to   inak      a     'en-ral    attack  on  tin      ' 
set!      -     nts  .  that   the   Indians  on  the  waters  o|  it,.-  (',„,*».  Tallaj.oosa,  n 

r        ~:     n      '..    all  i    k  tin      s, uls    mi    th"  Tombi-bv    and     M  ib; 

'I  •  ;  s,  |||,.  ,,,-nts  :   that  the  Creek   [ndians  I deriirj  on  the  C!,.  rok.  .  -  were 

!..:•••.       •         „     |,l,     ot  'l'.:nne-see.  and  that  the  Seminoies  and  Lower  Creek,  were  to 
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'J'liis  party  soon  bewail  to  increase  hotii  in  numbers  ;nnl  vio- 
lence. Imbued  with  all  the  insatiable  malice,  and  the  well- 
known  contempt  lor  civili/.ed  life,  \\hich  was  entertained  by 
that  t'erocioiis  savaifc.  his  adherents  became  violent  in  their  op- 
position to  every  attempt  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  na- 
tion; 1 1  habits  and  customs  of  the  ( 'reek  nation.  They  denounced 
any  attempted  innovation  upon  their  loni^-established  customs 
and  usages,  as  only  an  artifice  of  the  whites  f  >r  the  ultimate  ac- 
quisition of  their  country,  alter  havini:  deprived  them  of  their 
ability  to  subsist  on  the  resources  so  bountilullv  provided  by 
Xatnre.  Still,  the  party  in  tavor  of  civilization,  sustained  by 
the  principal  duels,  the  I  mted  States  agents,  and  by  tin.'  mis- 
sionary influence,  resisted  the  ellorts  of  the  hostiles  until  they 
wen-  tinallv  overwhelmed  hv  increasing;  numbers. 

The  war  spirit  spread  rapidly  irom  town  to  town,  until  the 
"wli«Ie  nation  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  state  of  excitement 
and  phreiisy.  Rkited  with  the  assurances  iriven  by  Tecutn- 
seh  of  efficient  aid  from  The  British  kin:_r.  they  commenced 
their  war-dances,  their  incantations,  and  national  preparations 
for  making  common  cause  with  Km_rland  in  the  extermination 
of  the  frontier  settlements  ol  (Jeoriria  and  Tennessee,  with 
those  oi  the  Mississippi  Territory. 

At  length  the  hostile  Creeks  conceived  a  bitter  enmity  to 
thi'  ruling  duets  of  the  part)'  in  favor  of  peace  and  ci\  ill/a tion. 
A  rebellion  was  fomented  airamsl  their  authority,  because  the 
inends  oj  civili/ation  were  the  friends  o|  peace  :  thev  were 
denounced  as  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  confederates 
of  the  white  man  for  the  extinction  of  their  nation.  If  so.  they 

Mis>i>si;,|,|  s.'ttli'UH'litS  :  th.'it  til..'  littiirk  wnn  tn  In-  inri.l,-  :it  th.'  sum,'  timr  in  a!l  i/lncos. 
I''/,,,,  fl,,.y  I,,,!  /.,,•,,<„,  furnish,, I  irjllt  ,1mm  ,/ nil  i,,it. 

1  !'ii:,'l  tVuiii  lny  >isti.-!-  lliiit  lln'V  Wen;  ti'i'iiti-il  Vi-ry  rL'nnmsK  i'V  llir  chir['<  :  :in.) 
tl.Mf  ln:ili.\.,  .•<;,.-,•!:, lly  |!IM  Wuiiii'ii.  finii.iu  thvln  twii  iluuul.t.TS  ,,|  tin-  lilt,'  (Jru.-nil  M'Gi!- 
li -.!•;,;..  v.  n- 1  l;:i.|  I ii -I'll  i Hi  1  m 'I'll  tn  juiii  l In 'in  i.'t  iinl.'f  to  sii\  r  tln-ir  J.IMJM  rl  \  ,  \\vrv  \  .•;•;, 
(ll'-in.us  i,f  ii  iixilr.'  ill, -III.  l.'lt  fiilllil  lint. 

!   li.'iirl  irniii  tin-   l:i!!v  .it"  HL'h  Hr:i.l  ll.iit  III.'   w;ir  \v:is   In  be   «-,//«  .'••>.  :in<l 

t;iU.  i,  th-  !:i:k  .  1  ih.-  u  I.'..:,  -.-.':/•  t!,.-  15  i.r  \ViiiTi.ir.  A  I, -x:i  mli  r  ('•inn'N.  C  iipM:!,  IMCU-, 
\Viiii:i  n  M'inli.sli.  Ill-  M:i,l  Di-.-iL-nn's  MUI,  ihr  Littlr  I'rii..  .•.  Spulv  K:.n  •,-,  :m.i  Tullns- 
s,-,-  Thi,  'i-i,  ...  Tln-N  h:i\.-  ,1. --!r.... ,  .1  it  :.•.,'.•"  >;.i;i:.t!;;.  ,.'  nr.  ,-  ,l : '..-.  I.-,'. .  I-  .:•!,.  . !  my 
IU.IIM-S  ui.-i  ln\  |.i:.i,l:i>:  .11.  ;•<  wii  ;i-  tJi..>-;  ,.!'.!  ,.:!•  -  C  ,r;:.  '-  :ii!'l  1.  .  !.'i''.l  M'li  '.', 
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deserved   to  die,  and  each   hostile  warrior   conceived   himself 
the  chosen  instrument  to  execute  the  sentence. 

The  opposing  parties  at  length  hecanie  organi/.ed  under 
their  respective  leaders,  and  a  civil  war  commenced.  At  the 
head  <>f  the  peace  party  was  the  "  Big  Warrior."  <>ne  of  the  le- 
gitimate chief's  :  at  the  head  of  the  hostile  party  was  the  "  I, it- 
tie  \Varrior."  a  violent  and  sanguinary  man.  Acts  of  violence 
ensued,  and  several  of  the  friendly  chiefs  were  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  As  the  hostiles  gained  strength,  they  proceeded 
to  new  acts  of  violence;  regardless  of  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties, they  deposed  and  put  to  death  the  friends  of  peace,  until 
the  nation  was  involved  in  general  bloodshed.  The  war  par- 
ty at  length  prevailed,  and  all  opposition  was  suppressed  by 
arbitrary  force. 

The  war-dances  introduced  by  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet 
were  celebrated  generally,  and  served  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  savages  into  a  perfect  phrensy, ' 

Parties  of  hostile  warriors  began  to  assemble  in  various  parts 
of  the  (.'reek  nation,  with  the  avowed  purpose  oi  commencing 
hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  of  the  .Mississippi  Ter- 
ritorv.  and  of  ( leorgia.  and  Tennessee.  Emissaries  \\ere  em- 
ployed in  eili>rts  to  induce  the  Clioctas  to  unite  \\ith  them  in 
the  ireneral  league.  Tecumseh  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his 
eilorts  among  the  duels  of  that  nation. 

Meantime,  the  settlements  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby 
Jvivers  were  harassed  by  continual  alarms  ot  divers  incur- 
sions, which  threatened  to  involve  them  in  one  promiscuous 
massacre.  Tormented  with  the  most  exaggerated  reports  ot 
approaching  danger,  and  believing  themselves  menaced  with 
speedy  destruction,  the  people  of  Washington  IMstrict  made 
their  urgent,  appeals  to  (lovernor  Holmes  for  protection  against 
the  hostile  savages.  To  quiet  these  apprehensions,  the  gov- 
ernor lost  no  time  in  organi/ing  a  brigade  ol  nine  hundred 
volunteers  and  militia,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Brigadier-general  F.  L.  Claiborne. 

Although  man}'  of  the  C'hocta  warriors  were  inclined  to  join 
the  Creeks  m  their  contemplated  hostilities,  the  prudent  coun- 
sel of  Muslmlalubbe,  Pushmataha,  and  Pitdilynn,  three  intluen- 
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tial  \v:ir  chiefs,  prevailed,  and  the  Chocta  nation  remained 
friendly  to  the  Americans.  \  et  the  influence  of  these  chiefs 
\\ould  have  been  of  little  avail,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influ- 
ence, address,  and  prudence  ot  (leneral  Cluiborne,  \vlio  finally 
secured  not  only  their  neutrality,  but  their  co-operation. 

Although  the  people  on  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama  frontier 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  apprehension 
by  the  commotion  and  civil  discord  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
the  continual  rumors  of  hostile  designs  against  the  American 
settlements,  no  actual  warlike  demonstration  had  been  made 
against  them  until  July.  Karly  in  this  month  the  hostiles  pro- 
ceeded to  acts  ot  violence  against  the  ruling  chiefs  who  advo- 
cated peace  and  friendship  with  the  whites.  About  the  same 
time  they  bewail  to  burn  the  houses  and  destroy  the  property 
of  the  half-breeds  livinir  near  the  white  settlements  who  were 
suspected  of  beinir  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  'JOth  of  Julv  information  was  received  by  Captain 
Gaines,  Chocta  agent  at  St.  Stephen's,  from  Mushulatubbe,  a 
friendly  Choota.  chief,  apprising  him  of  the  disposition  and 
movements  of  the  Creek  nation.'  It  thus  became  evident  that 

*  The  following  is  a  ropy  of  Mushulatuhhc's  letter  to  Captain  ( Jaincs  : 

"Chuctii  button,  July  l.V/i,  1813. 
"  l-'i;i>  N  i)   \N  i)  Biti 1 1  ii Kit, — 
"On  tin:    '..Mli  of  , lulu:  I  th,  >u_'ht  pn  'per  t. '  ca  il  my  friends   and  warriors,  together,  to 

jtldje  of  tlr-  improper  pi' 'dillL'S  of  tin-  Mllskho  JVeS.  a  lid  oil  that  day  Wrote  Illy  sen- 
timentv  and  s.-nt  lour  o|  jay  captains  to  tlit-;r  nation;  hut,  I  am  sorrv  to  inforni  YOU, 
nr.  warri  >rs,  \\Iio  returned  tour  days  since,  could  not  deliver  my  Irtti-r.  owim,'  to  tlio 
(listurliiinru  aino:i_-  th.-  \  illauous  M  iskhn^i-rs.  M\  raiitains.  \vli,.;a  1  can  ilcjirml  ujioii, 
iiif.  rnn  nil'  tliat  j'art  of  .sixtci-n  towns  hav.-  n-lic]l,.,l.  aii:l  Uillcil  .-ijlit  ot' the  chirfs  who 
wcr,-  irii.-iicll\  to  the  I  nit.-, I  Slates.  They  also  inlonn  me  that  the  l'ii_r  \\~arrior  and 
Captain  isaac.s  are  secreted  lo-ether.  and  protected  h\  a  f,-\\  friends. 

•-  Colonel  IlawkiiK  and  Atexatider  Cuniels  have  lett  the  nation  at  the  request  of  tlio 
]',:_•  Warrior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  tip-  white  jieople  to  ijuell  those  \vho  have  re- 
lj,'i:,-d. 

Thi-\  rire  m-iKin-  eVi-ry  arrant-incut  to  nttack  the  t'rontier  c-f  Tonihi-'hy.  Th--v 
ha,.-  also  rcceUed  /-".,-_/>.«  r,/,,,/,/,,,  .leiiutndin-  of  the  I'.ii^I^h  ft.>r>  ,<l  I',  ,if,i.;l,i 
!•••''  >t  •''.  to  .il.taia  \\hich.  my  capfiins  inlonn  iin-,  the  jiartv.  \\ith  (heir 

J.a.  !s-ho!--i-K.  in'is!    he  in    I'disai-ol:!   ahoill   this  timo. 

••  I  alii  -(irr. .  a  K.I,  that  thirty  of  |h,-  ^'alln:|l.h  •  town  warriors  Imve  ;i.;i:,  ,!  Ta'a  ho!n. 
uh  .in  tii,-  Mu-kho-ecs  have  made  a  <  hid.  and  are  certain^  on  the  Black  \Vam..r  nt 
!,.-.--  M.  I,-:.  ,j  If,,  ir  dances,  ;i,,d  ,;r,kin  _•  ],r,  parations  to  attack  lh,-  ir.^ll,  Fs-. 

"In  f.\o  da_.  -   I   sh-ii]  c:d;  the  \\-irriors    hci,,njinj   io   my  district,  .md    make   them  ac 

•  I   assure  \on  and  the    resl  of  m\    white  hrethr,  n  tiiat   s  mi   ha\  e  my   frii-ndship ;    and 
si  I- .'i  Id  th.-re    he    any  ,|.-;,r,-dat  :.,..,s  i  .  i..;ii:;M.'d  a    'liitsl  il.e    wiiite  p,  e|,!e  \\  itliin  iny  dis 
trici.  1  curtainly  shall  seek  satisfaction.  *>  ours,  \c., 

Ml'SHLT.Al  LKi.K,    -f- 
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all  the  disturbance  ami  violence  in  the  Creek  nation  \v;is  only 
the  harbinger  ot  ;i  contemplated  attack  upon  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, tor  which  thev  were  receiving  supplies  of  ainniunition 
troin  the  Spaniards  ol  Florida. 

At  this  time  no  efficient  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  Military  District  to  pro- 
tect the  border  inhabitants  of  Washington  District  from  Indian 
revenge.  General  Flournoy,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Wilkinson,  having  his  headquarters  occasionally  at  New  ( )r- 
leans,  or  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  rarelv  visited  the  exposed  front- 
ier, and  was  deaf  to  all  the  representations  and  entreaties,  not 
only  of  the  people,  but  also  of  the  militia  officers  on  duty  in 
that  quarter.  With  two  or  three  full  regiments  of  United  States 
regular  troops  under  his  command,  he  permitted  these  settle- 
ments to  be  harassed  by  constant  alarms,  while  the  third  and 
seventh  regiments  were  in  cantonments  at  Washington,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  \e\v  Orleans. 

Trusting  in  the  perverted  judgment,  and  guided  by  the  mis- 
taken declarations  of  the  Creek  agent,  Colonel  Hawkins,  he 
remained  at  New  Orleans  and  other  points  remote  from  the 
Indian  region,  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  Indian  feeling  and 
hostile  preparations,  neglectful  of  the  appeals  for  aid  and  pro- 
tection Irom  the  exposed  people,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
the  storm  which  was  about  to  burst  over  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  daily  evidences  of  hostility  in  the  Creek  nation, 
and  the  repeated  acts  of  violence  by  those  in  favor  of  war; 
and  notwithstanding  the  same  spirit  was  now  extending  to  the 
Choctas,  and  threatened  to  involve  them  with  the  Creek  nation, 
he  refused  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  efficient  measures  tor 
arresting  the  designs  of  the  inimical  Creeks,  or  securing  the 
friendship  ot  the  Chocta  nation.  Thus,  by  his  incompetence- 
for  the  station  he  occupied,  and  by  his  misdirection  "1  the  'Mil- 
itary resources  under  his  control,  he  contributed  in  no  small 
derive  to  ;ill  the  horrors  ot  the  Indian  war  \\hic.h  soon  after- 
ward broke  forth. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Hawkins,  at  a  period  \\hen  the  Creeks 
were  ripe  for  the  execution  of  their  plans  and  the  destruction 
ot  the  exposed  population  infatuated  hv  his  misguided  judg- 

'    i    .     '•••rtity  tin    witiiiu  ami  abiivi-  statriiii-rit  to  Iiu  aL'n-i-:il>ly  t«  tin1  rrjiurt  iiuiiii-  liy 


nit-lit,  denied  there  was  ;tnv  hostile  party  111  the  Creek  nation, 
1'nder  this  false  impression,  he  omitted  no  eilort  to  inculcate 
his  belief  among  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  upon  the 
credulous  commander-in-duef.  IK'  asserted  that  all  the  dis- 
turbance, coinniot ion.  and  violence  m  the  Creek  nation  was 
without  any  hostile  design  against  the  1,'uited  States,  but  solely 
the  result  of  a  domestic  faction  opposed  t<>  civilization;  that 
the  alarm  and  distrust  on  the  Alabama  and  Tombigby  Rivers 
were  without  anv  real  foundation,  and  that  all  precautions  and 
means  of  defense  were  uncalled  tor  and  superfluous;  that  no 
hostile  movement  against  the  whites  could  be  made  until  the 
civil  war  in  the  nation  was  finally  settled. 

Such  were  the  views  entertained  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  and 
which  were  imbibed  by  General  Flournoy,  controlling  the  de- 
fenses of  the  southern  frontier  ;  views  which  were  not  changed 
until  the  agent  was  compelled,  early  in  July,  to  fly  lor  his  life 
from  the  Creek  nation;  and  the  Commander-in-chief  was  as- 
tounded by  the  massacre  of  Fort  Minis.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  months,  and  had  made  its  appearance  sev- 
eral times  oil'  the  coast  of  Florida,  whence  vessels  had  been 
dispatched  to  Pensacola  and  to  other  neutral  ports  in  East 
Florida,  to  discharge  supplies  for  their  savage  allies,  together 
with  munitions  of  war,  and  emissaries  to  superintend  their  dis- 
tribution, and  to  expedite  the  hostile  organization  of  the  Creek 
nation. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  week  in  July  that  Cleneral  Claiborne 
received  orders  from  General  Flournoy.  in  Aew  Orleans,  re- 
quiring him  to  advance  with  his  brigade  from  Baton  Rouge 
and  take  post  at  Mount  Vernon,  three  miles  east  of  Fort  Stod- 
dart.  Colonel  Carson,  with  the  advanced  guard,  set  out  im- 
mediately lor  the  designated  point,  where  he  arrived  and  es- 
tablished a  cantonment  for  the  troops.  On  the  30th  of  Julv, 
General  Claiborne.  with  the  rear  guard,  arrived  and  took 
charge  of  the  army  for  the  protection  of  the  exposed  settle- 
ments. The  greatest  energy  was  then  required  to  enable  linn 
to  distribute  his  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^ri\e  a  tolerable 
securitv  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  and  the  recent  stockades 
which  thev  had  hastilv  constructed  for  their  preservation. 
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Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Stoddart,  General  Claibornc  took 
every  measure  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, and  their  designs  toward  the  United  States.  Tin-  follow- 
ing day  he  received  from  Judire  Toulniin  a  \vritten  opinion, 
assuring  him  that  hostilities  were  already  commenced  against 
the  frontier  people.* 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  tlio  opinion  of  Jud^e  Touliain,  which  fully  illustrates  the 
condition  of  ail'airs  on  the  Mobile  ami  Tombigby  frontier  at  this  time,  vix.  : 

"Fort  Xtaihlart,  31.</  July,  1^13. 
"  DK.UI  Sin, — 

"You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request  my  opinion  relative  to  the  hostile,  disposi- 
tions of  the  Creek  Indians.  My  own  apprehensions  on  this  subject  have  thrown  out  of 
transient  circumstances  as  they  have  occurred,  but  are  not  founded  on  what  would  be 
deemed  leual  evidence. 

"  I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  sufficiently  satisfied  -.  but  as  I  would  not  express  opin- 
ions which  may  influence,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  the  conduct  of  others,  without 
bringing  into  view  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  those  opinions,  I  will  endeavor  to  trace 
back  the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon  my  own  mind,  ami  will  lay  before 
you  the  result. 

"I.I  think  it  is  about  two  months  since  Colonel  Hawkins  informed  me  that  he  an- 
ticipated a  civil  war  aniom_r  the  Creeks,  which  WHS  notoriously  onir'niaum.',  in  a  threat 
decree,  in  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  nation  to  punish  those  of 
their  tribe  who  had  made  war  on  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Where  the  cause  of  the  white  people  was  the  primars  source  of  domestic  disturb- 
ances in  the  nation,  it,  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the;  interests  and  safety  uf  white 
people  would  be  materially  involved  in  the  progress  ami  issue  of  those  disturbances. 
Colonel  Hawkins,  accordingly,  soon  after  sent  his  family  from  the  nation,  and  has  since 
removed  himself. 

"  •-'.  A  lew  weeks  after  this,  (ieneral  Wilkinson  was  about  to  pass  through  the  na- 
tion, but  found  the  prospect  of  disturbances  so  alarming  that  he  halted  for  a  L'uard. 

''As  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit  pre- 
vailing in  the  Indian  nation,  and,  satisfied  that  hostilities  were  intended,  he  sent  an 
express  back  to  me,  with  a  letter  on  the  subject,  a  copy,  or  tin1  substance  of  which,  I 
immediately  did  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  to  (ieneral  Flournoy.  to  Governor 
Holmes,  and  to  Colonel  Howycr.  This  letter  evinced  his  conviction  that  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  an  Indian  war.  and  that  immediate  measures  of  defense  oiiL'ht  to  be  adopted. 

"  :i.  Mr.  Samuel  Manac,  a  halt' breed,  well  known  to  all  persons  conversant  with  tin- 
Crerk  nation,  whose  veracity  I  never  heard  impeached.  and  who  has  certainly  as  much 
at  stake  as  any  man  in  the  country,  assured  me  thjit  lie  had  had  a  conversation  \\ith 
ll.ii  He;id.  one  of  the  chiefs,  who  has  lately  been  at  IVnsacul.i  and  who  was  then  on 
his  w  a\  .  in  u  hicli  Huh  Head  ni-kllow  ledL/ed  to  him  that  their  objei  t  was  to  make  war 
on  the  American  people  ;  that  they  had  no  animosity  aL-am-t  the  h;df  breeds,  but  wish 
ed  to  have  them  as  partners  in  tin:  u'l'lii-ral  scheme:  and  that  as  to  miiim  to  war  with 
their  own  p-ople,  th''V  had  no  idea  of  the  kind,  but  tncreh  wMied  to  put  about  cL-ht 
chiefs  out  ot  the  way,  who  had  si_rnali/.ed  themselves  hv  their  anxiet\  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  whites. 

'•  !.   Tli,;  li  tterfr  un  tin:  Chocta  chief  Mushulatubbe   to  Mr.  (ieorire  Gaines   fully  corre 
with  the  account  dven  by  Mr.  Manac.      He  had  sent  messengers  into  tin    < 
who  had  clearh   ascertained  their  hostile  dis]Misitions  toward  the  peopli 
'       '     .  Stat'  i.  and  hud  seen  tin  m  dancin:.'  thi-  war  rlance      a  national  ci  r 
'     ;.  '     warlike  operations.      X-  suirtrestion  existed  that  tli'dr  hostilities  were  intended 
tin  r  Indians.     They  avowed  that  they  were  to  be  airainst  us:   and  some, 
I     '  lided  Chortfis  hud  unhappily  imhib,-d  the  spirit  of  the  Mu>klioL-ees. 

'   '     •  cijnecniinir  which,   1  believe,  there  is  no  doubt,   that  some  of  the 
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The  general  proceeded  to  distribute  his  troops  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  best  promote  the  security  of  the  exposed 
population,  who  were  now  in  the  greatest  alarm  and  appre- 
hension of  a  speedy  attack  from  the  hostile  warriors,  who 
were  reported  upon  the  march  tor  the  Tensas  settlements. 
Two  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Carson,  were  allotted  for 
the  defense  of  the  large  settlement  in  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigby,  where  the  people  had  erected  a  stockade 
for  protection,  which  was  known  as  "  Fasley's  Station."  Ma- 
jor Beasly,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  was  dispatched 
to  the  Tensas  settlement,  where  the  inhabitants  were  also  col- 
lected into  a  stockade,  known  as  "Mima's  Fort.''  Captain  Scott, 
with  one  company,  was  dispatched  to  Fort  St.  Stephen,  to  re- 
entorce  the  garrison  for  the  protection  of  that  settlement,  and 
for  the  security  oi  the  United  States  agency  at  that  place.  The 
mounted  dragoons  of  Major  Hinds  were  employed  to  scour 
the  country  in  every  direction,  to  discover  the  first  approach 

Crooks  have  participated  in  the  northern  warfare  from  the  time  of  its  commencement. 
They  have  committed  murders  on  our  peaceable  citizens  in  their  passage  to  and  from 
the  north.  Some  of  them,  and  particularly  the  Little  Warrior,  have  been  put  to  death 
since  their  return.  Their  friends,  their  confederates,  and  their  relatives  survive. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  organized  the  present  confederacy,  and  overthrown  the 
legitimate  trovernment  of  the  Creek  nation. 

"They  art-  well  known  to  the  Hritish,  and  have  been  patronized  by  them.  The  Lit- 
tle Warrior  was  furnished  with  a  letter  from  a  P.ritish  u'enend  to  the  Governor  of  Pen- 
sacula.  eontainiiiL'.  as  tin  >/  say,  a  requisition  tor  arms  and  ammunition,  and.  as  l/r  says, 
merely  an  introduction  and  recommendation  of  them  t<>  his  notice.  On  the  strength  of 
this,  however,  they  applied  for  ammunition,  and  have  obtained  it.  While  in  1'ensacola, 
they  avowed  their  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Ame.-ican  pcopl".  They  danced  the. 
war-dance:  they  told  the  irovernor  that  nineteen  te'.vns  had  joined  them,  and  that  in 
those  towns  there  were  1-i'U  men. 

"»;.  A  party  of  the  Indians  L-oin-  to  Pensac.da  attacked  the  post  rider  and  robbed 
him  of  his  mail  ;  they  shot  at  him  and  killed  !iN-  horse;  they  carried  the  mail  to  1'ensa- 
cola,  and  said  that  they  had  killed  the  pose  rider ;  they  refused  to  L'ive  it  up  when  the 
irovernor  informed  them  that  he  would  .send  it  to  Mobile. 

••7.  There  is  a  general  impression  tliat  hostilities  are  meditated  a-ainst  the  Tnited 
States. 

"No  nne  travels  through  the  <Yeek  nation.  All  intercourse  hetueen  tins  country 
and  (jeoi-L'ia  has  erased.  The  r:irr\  in_'  of  the  mail  is  completely  suspended. 

••  -  Tin-  L'rnrral  coin  mot 'on  thnmjh  the  Creek  nation  i<  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Their 
plantations  are  in  a  trre.i!  deirreo  neglected  and  uncultivated,  and  the  houses  of  all 
who  resided  near  !!;•>  n>ad  are  abandoned.  This  state  of  things  seem-  a  prelude  to 
war. 

"I  believe  Iliac  all  the  circumstances  which  ]  have  stater]  ran  he  established  on 
oath;  and.  under  this  belief  1  submit  it  to  \  on.  sir.  whether  F  am  not  warranted  in  the 
opinion  (lint  war  exists  l»-t\\een  a  part  of  tl.r  Ctvrk  nation  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

••  |  have  the  honor  to  lie,  dear  sir,  ver\  respcctl':ii!\ ,  \oiir  moM  obedient  and  most, 
humble  servant. 

iCripy.i  "  H  U;KY  Tour  MIV." 

v0,;. 
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oi'  the  Indians.  The  militia  of  Washington  county  were  dis- 
tributed to  re-enforce  the  exposed  stockades. 

Such  was  the  precautionary  measures  taken  to  guard  against 
any  siulden  attack  which  might  he  contemplated  hy  the  sava- 
ges during  the  month  of  August.  The  settlements  which  were 
deemed  greatly  exposed  were  entirely  abandoned  hy  their  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  lied  westward  as  tar  as  the  Clucka- 
sahay  River,  and  some  as  iar  as  the  vicinity  of  Aatche/. 

We  can  not  give  ;i  better  idea  oi'  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Toinbigby  at  this  period  than  is  contained  in  a  letter  of 
General  Claiborne  to  the  Governor  oi  Georgia,  dated  "Canton- 
ment, near  Fort  Stoddart,  August  1-ltb.  ISi;}."  The  general 
says,  "  On  my  arrival  here  on  the  .'JOth  ult.,  1  found  the  inhab- 
itants on  Toinbigby  and  Alabama  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  They  were  llymg  Irom  all  quarters  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Tombigby,  leaving  behind  them  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  farms,  with  immense  crops  and  stocks  of  cattle,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  hostile  Indians.  1  took  ever}'  possible  pains 
to  ascertain  the  disposition  oi  the  Creeks  toward  the  American 
government;  and,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  planters  and  half-breed  Indians  who  reside  on  the 
east  side  ot  the  Alabama,  and  who  are  perfectlv  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  intentions  of  the  unfriendly  Creeks,  I 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  such  a  disposition  of  the  disposa- 
ble force  under  my  command  as  would  best  secure  protection 
to  the  most  expi  >sed  pa>-t  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  this  territory. 

"  Some  time  previous  \>>  my  arrival,  information  which  could 
be  relied  on  was  received  that  M'C^ueen,  who  appears  to  lie  a 
leading  man  among  the  unfriendly  ('reeks,  was  on  his  wav  to 
Pensacohi  with  a  party  of  about,  three  hundred  Indians,  who 
were  going  to  procure  powder  and  other  warlike  stores  from 
the  governor  ot  that  place. 

••  Immediately  on  the  receipt  oi  this  intelligence,  two  ^entle- 
Jiien  of  respectability  were  dispatched  to  lYnsacola.  to  nscer- 
tain  whether  the  governor  ot  that  place  would  furnish  muni- 
tions ot  war  to  the  Indians,  and  also  to  discover  their  inten- 
tions toward  us.  Their  report  was,  that  the  Lrover,n>r  had  sup- 
plied them  with  a  considerable  quantilv  <>1  powder,  i'-ad.  tlints, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  Indians  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
openly  and  at.  all  times  that  their  objects  were  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  that  thev  were  determined  to  attack  and  desirov 
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the  settlements  on  Tombighy  and  Alabama.  Information  was 
also  brought  that  this  party  of  M'Queen's  would  proceed  from 
Pensacola  north  to  the  Whetstone  Kill,  about  eighty  miles  east 
of  Tombigby,  where  they  were  to  be  met  by  a  party  from  the 
nation,  when  they  would  distribute  their  stores,  and  immedi- 
ately attack  our  defenseless  frontier. 

"When  these  things  were  known.  Colonel  Caller,  of  the  mi- 
litia, hastily  collected  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
mounted  men.  and  proceeded  to  the  trace  leading  from  Pen- 
sacola into  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  two  parties,  and  also  to  destroy  the  stores  which  they 
were  conveying:  into  the  nation. 

"  On  the  '-'7th  of  July.  Colonel  Caller,  with  his  militia,  met  the 
Indians  on  the  edge  of  the  Eseambia  low  grounds,  where  he 
(jave  them  battle.  The  savaires  were  soon  driven,  and  when 
every  tinner  declared  for  the  colonel's  part}',  contrarv  to  his 
express  orders  and  expectations,  a  retreat  was  ordered  by  a 
junior  officer  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  exertion  of  Colonel 
Caller,  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men.  the  militia  could  not 
be  rallied,  but  retreated  in  contusion,  with  the  loss  of  two  killed, 
and  seven  or  eitrht  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was 
much  greater. 

••  From  the  information  which  I  have  collet-ted,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  civil  war  between  the  Creeks  has  origi- 
nated witli  the  Hritish  in  Canada.  It  is  stated  to  me  by  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  half-breeds,  that  the  Little  Warrior,  who 
had  been  with  the  Hritish  army  in  Canada,  had  written  orders 
from  the  commanders  in  that  quarter  to  the  governor  at  Pen- 
sacola to  furnish  the  Indians  with  whatever  arms  and  ammu- 
nition thev  might  require.  These  orders,  when  the  Little 
"Warrior  was  killed,  tell  into  the  hands  of  M 'Queen,  and  on  them 
there  i<  no  doubt  he  was  supplied.  From  a  letter  of  John  Inn- 
e rarity,  of  the  house  of  John  Forbes  and  Co..  of  Pensacola.  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Indians  have  obtained,  bv  threats  and  otherwise, 
considerable  \\arlike  supplies.  It  shows,  too.  that  the  Spanish 
government  a'  that  place  is  too  weak  to  <upport  their  authority. 

"  When  we  are  at  war  with  a  savaire  nation,  who  are  thus 
able  to  procure  warlike  supplies  ln>m  the  Spanish  irovernmeiit 
immediately  on  our  borders,  and  which  enable--  them  to  com- 
mit depredations  on  our  frontier,  and  to  support  a  contest  with 
our  troops  at  irreat  expense  to  our  urovernment.  sound  policy 
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would  dictate  that  such  dispositions  should  be  made  as  would 
effectually  destroy  these  resources.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
takincr  possession  ol  Pensacola  and  such  other  places  in  Kast 
Florid.'i  as  border  on  our  lines.  This  measure.  1  hope,  will  be 
adopted. 

"I  have  now  at  the  different  frontier  stations  about  seven  hun- 
dred men.  and  expect  in  a  iew  days  to  be  re-enforced  by  the 
seventh  regiment.  1  sincerely  hope  that  1  may  then  be  ordered 
by  General  Flournoy.  under  whose  orders  I  act,  to  penetrate 
the  Creek  nation.  More  could  be  effected  now  by  one  thous- 
and men  than  could  be  accomplished  three  months  hence  by 
double  that  number."* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  apprehended  incursion  of  the  sava- 
ges. General  Claiborne  solicited  re-enforcements  of  regular 
troops  Irom  General  Flournoy,  with  authority  to  invade  the 
Creek  country.  l>ut.  the  latter  withheld  re-enforcements,  and 
declared  the  ( 'reek  difficulties  would  soon  be  terminated.  ( Con- 
scious of  the  impending  danger.  General  Claiborne  having  re- 
enforced  the  different  garrisons  with  his  teeble  force,  enjoined 
the  most  ceaseless  vigilance  and  untiring  industry  in  complet- 
ing the  stockades  and  block-houses. 

In  the  me;m  time,  the  storm  of  Indian  warfare  was  about,  to 
burst,  with  savage  iury  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  east  of 
the  Tombigby.  Rumor  asserted  that  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
Creek  warriors  were  unbodied,  and  were  already  on  their 
march  in  two  divisions  against  the  frontier  settlements:  one 
party,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  warriors,  was  destined  to  lay 
waste  those  of  Tennessee.  Irom  Georgia,  on  the  east  to  the  Mus- 
cle Shoals  on  the  west  :  another  body,  ol  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred warriors,  designed  the  destruction  ol  the  settlements  on 
the  southwest,  from  the  Alabama  and  Mobile  to  the  I'asc.agoula 
on  the  west.  Tins  partv  was  led  by  the  ferocious  \\  eatherford. 
who  delayed  his  advance  for  a  lew  da  vs  in  the .vicinity  of  I'en- 
sacola.  procuring  supplies  of  ammunition  from  the  Spaniards. f 

\et  General  Flournoy,  ns  if  fearful  to  approach  the  scene  of 
danger  without  express  orders,  and  tearful  of  "  transcending  his 
authority."  even  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  still  enjoined 
upon  General  Glaihorne  to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Apprehensive  of' an  attack  on  the  lower  settlements.  Genera) 
(  iaih'>rne  dispatched  orders  to  Major  Beasly  at  Fort  Minis, 

'    MS..  ("Ifulionn:  Papers.  *    Katun's  Li!-  of  Jackson,  \<.  (id. 
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urging  him  fo  tne  inmost  vigilance  and  (tuition  ;  requiring  him 
ti>  complete  the  block-houses.  to  strengthen  the  stockades,  to 
respect  the  prowess  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  for  u  vigorous 
resistance,  and  to  guard  against  a  sudden  attack  hy  employing 
scouts  throughout  the  settlements. 

These  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  General  Claiborne  and 
the  citi/ens  generally  were  not  without  ir<><>d  cause.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  near  eleven  o'clock  A.M..  the  savages  first 
made  their  appearance  before  Alims's  Foil,  \vhen  about  sixty 
warriors,  suddenly  deploying  from  a  thicket,  rushed  furiouslv  to 
the  gate,  which  was  open.  Before  they  were  perceived  they 
were  within  thirtv  yards  of  the  gate,  which  they  endeavored  to 
possess  before  they  could  be  assailed  by  the  garrison  within. 
Although  the  attack  was  unexpected,  the  whole  garrison  was 
immediately  in  arms,  and  each  man  bravely  defending  the  fort. 
The  slaughter  at  the  gate  was  terrible  ;  nearly  every  Indian 
who  first  approached  was  killed  in  the  onset;  but  increas- 
ing numbers  crowded  on,  and  a  furious  melee  was  maintained 
for  half  an  hour  by  the  commingled  combatants,  with  the  bay- 
onet, sword,  and  the  clubbed  riilc  on  one  side,  and  the  tom- 
ahawk, scalping-knife,  and  the  war-club  on  the  other,  amid  the 
deafening  yells  of  the  infuriated  savages,  until  the  garrison,  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  borne  down  b\  superior  force,  retreated 
within  the  gate,  and  sought  safety  in  the  buildings  and  block- 
houses. A  scene  ot  indescribable  contusion  and  earn  a  ire  en- 
sued within  and  around  the  fort,  while  the  contest  continued, 
and  subsequently  in  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  helpless 
families  wh<>  had  taken  shelter  within  it.  The  following  ex- 
tract is  from  the  oilicial  report  ot  the  massacre: 

"  In  the  contest  for  the  gate  many  fell  on  both  sides.  Soon, 
however,  the  action  became  general,  the  enemy  lighting  on  all 
sides  in  the  open  field,  and  as  near  the  stockade  as  they  could 
get.  The  port-holes  were  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  A 
liloek-hou.se  was  contended  tor  by  Captain  Jack,  at,  the  head  o! 
his  brave  riflemen,  for  the  space  of  an  hour  alter  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  ot  a  part  ot  it.  when,  linallv.  they  succeeded 
in  driving  this  companv  into  a  house  in  the  l»rt.  and.  having 
stopped  man}'  of  the  port-holes  with  the  ends  ol  rails,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  Avails.  From  the  houses  our  troops  made  a 
most  gallant  defense  ;  but  the  enemy  set  lire  t<  >  the  roots,  and  an 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  llames  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
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fc\v  who  remained  now  attempted  a  retreat  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Biiyley  of  the  militia,  and  Ensign  Chambliss 
of  the  ritle  company,  both  of  whom  had  been  badly  wounded. 
Previously  to  their  retreat,  they  threw  into  the  flames  many  of 
the  guns  of  the  dead  men.  Few  of  them  sueeeeded  in  escap- 
ing. A  lew  eiti/ens  who  fought  in  the  stockade,  hut  were  not 
enrolled  in  any  company,  also  escaped;  one  of  them  leaving  a 
wife  and  six  children,  who  were  probably  burned  to  death. 

"  Major  Beasly  fell,  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand near  the  gate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Cap- 
tain Jack  was  killed  about  the  close  of  the  scene,  having  pre- 
viously received  two  wounds.  Captain  Middleton  also  distin- 
guished himself,  having  received  four  or  five  wounds  before  he 
fell.  He  was  active,  and  fought  bravely  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action  until  he  died.  Lieutenant  Spruce  M.  Os- 
born.  of  Wilkinson  county,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  was 
taken  into  a  house,  but  requested  to  die  on  the  ground,  that  he 
might,  as  long  as  possible,  see  the  men  light.  The  other  olll- 
i'ers  tell  nobly  doing  their  duty,  and  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  deserve  equally  well.  The  action  contin- 
ued until  live  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

"Our  loss  is  great;  sixty-live,  including  officers  and  men. 
were  killed,  belonging  to  the  first  regiment  of  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory Volunteers,  and  twenty-seven  volunteer  militia,  officers 
included.  Many  respectable  citi/ens  with  numerous  families, 
who  had  abandoned  their  farms  il>r  security,  were  also  killed 
or  burned  in  the  houses  into  which  they  had  fled."* 

The  whole  number  oi  persons  slam  in  the  fort,  including 
about  twenty  respectable  families,  which  were  massacred  or 
burned  in  the  houses,  was  over  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Only 
seventeen  escaped,  most  of  them  severely  wounded. f 

"  SIT  Mm-tiu's  Loni.-iana.  vo!  ji.,  p.  Mil'.  ('omjrtr',  also,  Brockonridire's  History  (H 
tiie  hat-  War.  p.  1*1.  1--'. 

t   Manuscript  papers  of  ( jeneral  C'ailionie. 

The  otliehtl  list  ol'kille.l  in  th"  Ira-ji-iiy  nt'  Fort  Mini's  was,  of  volunteers,  as  follows: 

1.  <)t'  ('iijifnin  M i'i  !>:'•:.;  *  <;im/Hi>  ,  I'aptaiu  M.  Miilillcton  ;  Knsi-ri  Swap.  Sor 
•i-nnt  l-Mw:i:->l  Sti-iTsi  Corporal  L,-vi  Holli.hiy;  musician,  Z.vhariah  Shaw  ;  privates, 
!1.  \Va.le.  Pftc'r  TiiTiii-y,  Willinni  lliuiiiltnii. 

.  (•,.•  ,  /'  /',  Knsi.'ii  Y.  R.  M'DonaW;  scrL'.'ants.  John  Lowe 

!']•!  Clmrl.'S  Lee  ;  ;n,,l  six  privates. 

.:.   (•,,,,',:  ••,   /•;//-//'.<  niiiifi'tiiy.  -  Five  men. 

1  /'  .  ,  ,  ,.  Captain  William  Jnrk ;  Sergeant  .lajn.'s  H.  (jowan; 

,  .  , 

Hi-sid  tiiii      '      [i/.'Ms  w!iolia<i  taken  rffn-o  in  the  stockade. 
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The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  but  little  less.  Their  whole 
number  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-live  warriors,  chiefly  Alabamons.  command- 
ed by  the  ferocious  Weatherford.  The  detachment  sent  to 
bury  the  bones  of  the  white  victims,  subsequently,  on  their  re- 
turn, reported  that  the  woods  adjacent  presented  nearly  two 
hundred  Indian  graves.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  had  previous- 
ly been  estimated  over  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  Fort  Minis.  In 
the  massacre  the  fury  of  the  savages  was  unbounded.  Per- 
fectly intoxicated  with  rage  and  vengeance,  after  they  had 
gained  the  fort  they  murdered  in  cold  blood,  amid  the  heart- 
rending screams  and  entreaties  of  their  victims,  the  crowd  of 
women  and  children. 

The  stockade  of  Mims's  Fort  was  amply  sufficient  to  have 
been  defended  by  the  garrison,  had  a  proper  degree  of  vigi- 
lance been  enforced  by  the  commandant  :  but  lie  seemed  to 
have  been  incredulous  o!  the  imminent  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  a  few  hours  before 
the  attack,  he  had  written  to  (ieneral  Claiborne,  declaring  his 
ability  to  maintain  the  post  against  any  number  of  Indians.* 

Such  was  the  penalty  for  despising  an  enemy.  That  Major 
Ueasly  was  brave,  can  not  be  doubted  ;  but.  his  courage  was  de- 
void o)  that  ceaseless  vigilance  which  alone  gives  victory  to 
the  brave,  by  detecting  the  movements  and  secret,  operations 
of  an  eiiemv.  \\  hen  cautioned  from  several  sources  o!  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  treated  the  information  as  an  idle  tale,  un- 
worthy of  his  attention  :  and.  instead  ot  preparing  to  meet  the 
^form,  his  gates  were  carelessly  thrown  open  to  admit  the  sav- 
age toe. 

This  melancholy  catastrophe  spread  gloom  and  consterna- 
tion throughout  the  whole  territory.  The  country  north  and 
south  o(  the  post  at  Mount  Vernoii  was  abandoned  by  the  in- 
habitants, except  the  tew  posts  occupied  hv  troops.  A  spec- 
tator at  .Mount  Vermin  writes,  on  the  sixth  ot  September, 
"  .\ever  in  my  lite  did  1  see  a  country  given  up  betore  without 
a  struggle.  Mere  are  the  linest  crops  mv  eves  ever  beheld, 
made  and  almost  lit  to  be  housed,  with  immense  herds  of  cat- 
tle, negroes,  and  property,  abandoned  by  their  owners  almost 
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on  the  first  alarm.  Many  have  run  from  this  neighborhood 
particularly,  and  have  literally  abandoned  their  property. 
The  country  is  in  a  deplorable  state.  It  is  full  of  Indians,  and 
the  force  on  the  frontier  admits  only  of  defensive  operations. 
The  Indians  which  took  Mims's  station  are  on  the  Alabama, 
only  ten  miles  from  that  place."' 

Xor  did  the  Indians  cease  from  their  hostilities  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fort  Minis.  Every  station,  every  block-house, 
and  every  fort  was  assailed  by  the  open  foe  or  by  lurking 
bands  of  concealed  savages.  During  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, the  distress  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  the  sickly  season 
\vas  extreme  ;  hundreds  of  families  \vere  lying  around  the 
stockades,  unable  to  get  within  the  walls.  At  Mount  Vernon, 
both  forts  were  so  crowded  that  no  more  could  be  admitted. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  Rankin's  Fort,  a  stockade  for 
the  protection  of  the  fugitive  people,  contained  five  hundred 

*  MS.  Claiborne  papers. 

The  following  account  of  the  principal  hostilities  in  Washington  District,  after  the 
massacre  at  Fort  Minis,  will  s-rive  the  reader  some  L-eneral  i'leu  ot'  the  state  of  the  set- 
tlements : 

On  tilt.'  1st  of  September,  two  families.  consistnmr  of  twelve  persons,  women  anil 
rhililrcn.  were  killed  near  Sinkfielils.  in  the  Fork.  On  the  next  day,  Smktields  Fort 
was  furiously  assailed  by  a  party  of  sixty  or  seventy  Indians,  by  whom  the-  attack  was 
continued  two  hours,  until  they  had  lost  ten  or  eleven  of  their  number,  killed  by  the. 
lire  from  the  fort,  when  they  retired,  carrying  with  them  seven  draizoon  horses,  which 
were  tied  outside.  In  the  fort  one  man  and  one  woman  were  killed,  anil  one.  boy  was 
wounded. 

September  'id.  After  the'  Indians  disappeared,  the  inmates  of  the  tort  abandoned  it, 
and  fled  to  Fort  Madison,  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Other  temporary  stockades  in  the 
Forks  were  likewise  abandoned  by  their  occupants,  who  (led  to  Fort  Madison.  This 
fort,  on  the  tith  of  September,  contained  more  than  one  thousand  souls  crowded  toureth- 
i-r,  includiiiL-  Colonel  Carson's  comumnd  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

September  tith.  Two  men  wore  wounded  h\  lurkin_'  Indians  near  Fort  Madison; 
and  on  the  7th,  Colonel  Carson  writes  that  sixty  or  seventy  Indians  were  lurking  in 
that  neiuhUirhood,  doinir  considerable  mi-chief,  and  probably  waiting  for  re-enforce- 
ments preparatory  to  an  attack. 

At  the  same  time,  the  town  and  Fort  of  r-t.  Stephen  was  in  continual  apprehension 
of  an  attack.  Lieutenant  colonel  Joseph  Skinner  was  endeavoring  to  organize  a  vol- 
unteer company  to  accompany  (ieni-ral  Ciainorne  into  the  Creek  nation. 

On  the  <>th  of  September,  Colonel  James  1'owell,  of  the  eighth  rcL-iment  of  Mississippi 
militia,  writes  that  he  is  ••  flirted  at  a  place  eomiii"n]y  known  as  (Juliet's  lilufls.  on  tin- 
east  side  of  TombL'by.  This  stockade,  called  F,,it  I  lawn,  contains  three  hundred  and 
niii' tv  OIK;  souls,  includin.'  sixt\  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  all  of  whom  \\iil  be 
sacrifice. 1  to  Indinn  vengeance  unless  timely  aid  is  atlorded." 

Oti  the  11th.  the  people  in  their  crowded  forts  were  very  sickly,  but  were  fearful  to 
leave  their  coverts  and  LM  down  to  Dauphin  Island  for  health  and  safety. 

Colonel  Howycr.  from  Mobile  I'oint,  '•  rcirrets  the-  state  into  which  our  stars  Lav. 
thrown  IK,  }ireventin_'  offensive  movement*.  beeau.se  "our  force  is  insuilii  ient,  and 
"our  [lowers  do  not.  permit  us  to  take  offensive  measures."  Hi:  "tears  dovernur 
1!  •!::.  ^  will  :.  i|  be  here  in  time'  to  enable  ILS  to  save  ojiy  posts  in  this  territory." 
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and  thirty  \vhite  persons,  ot  whom  only  eighty-seven  were  ca- 
pable dt' military  duty.  Others  were  arriving  every  hour,  and 
it  was  feared  the  number  would  he  doubled  in  a  lew  days. 

Consternation  pervaded  the  whole  country,  from  the  town 
of  Mobile  to  the  extreme  northern  settlements  near  the  ( 'hoc- 
ta  boundary,  and  westward  to  the  Tombigby.  Parties  of  In- 
dians spread  themselves  in  every  direction  over  the  whole 
country,  burning  and  destroying  every  thini:  in  their  reach. 
After  burning  the  houses,  they  herded  the  stock  together,  and 
drove  them  oil' or  destroyed  them  on  the  spot.  The  hoirs  were 
driven  into  the  corn-fields  to  fatten  lor  their  use  :  the  horses 
were  taken  lor  their  marauding  detachments,  to  enable  them 
the  better  to  spread  their  ravages:  while  their  camp  was  fur- 
nished with  all  the  luxuries  requisite  lor  the  continuance  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies  anil  nocturnal  revelries. 

People,  pri/im:  their  lives  above  all  worldly  possessions,  lied 
from  their  homes  utterly  destitute,  leaving  every  thing,  even 
their  wardrobe  and  household  furniture,  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Indians,  and  with  their  families  sought  the  nearest  stockade. 

Employment  of  the  C/tactds. — In  these  perilous  times,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Judge  Toulmin  was  always 
active  in  his  patriotic  ellbrts  to  defend  the  settlements  from 
acts  ot  aggression,  whether  by  a  >avage  or  a  civilized  toe.  To 
conciliate  the  wavering  ( 'hoctas.  he  had  been  first  to  urire  the 
employment  of  them  against  the  unfriend!)  Creeks  ;  lie  declared 
that  they  would  take  part,  on  one  side  or  the  other:  and  that, 
il  the  American  commander  lost  the  opportumtv  then  ollered, 
the  Choetas,  in  self-defense.  Would  be  compelled  to  join  the 
Creeks,  who  already  looked  upon  their  neutrality  as  cause  of 
war.  and  for  which  they  designed  to  treat  them  as  enemies. 

(Mi  the  'Jihl  ot  September,  a  "committee  oi  saletv"  had  pre- 
pared an  address  for  the  consideration  of  (leneral  Flournoy, 
settim_r  forth  the  imminent  danger  ot  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
necesMt  v  ot  conciliating  the  ( 'hoctas  by  employing  them  in  I  he 
service  ot  the  I  nited  Slates  against  the  hostile  Creeks.  It 
urires.  in  view  o|  the  impending  danger,  that  the  public  stores 
of  the  Cliocl;i  agency  at  that  place  shall  be  opened  lor  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Clioela  warriors  who  ;uv  readv  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  ot  the  American  settlements,  and  it  presents  the 
names  of  many  citi/.ens  wlu>  voluntarily  obligated  themselves 
to  indemnifv  the  aireiit  tor  anv  lo.-s  which  he  murht  sustain  bv 
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so  (loins.  It  represented  that  such  is  the  condition  of  that  na- 
tion, urired  and  menaced  by  the  Creeks,  and  lured  l>y  the  lib- 
eral supplies  of  arms  and  military  stores  promised  by  British 
emissaries  to  those  who  espouse  the  British  interests  and  unite 
\vith  the  Creeks,  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  sides  in  the 
war  either  "with  their  old  enemies,  the  Muskhogees,  or  with 
the  American  people. 

The  committee  further  represented  thut"  the  Choctus,  through 
a  principal  chief  of  one  ol  the  three  districts  of  the  Chocta  na- 
tion, and  a  captain  from  another,  have  manifested  a  disposition 
to  engage  in  the  war,  upon  condition  of  being  supplied  by  the 
United  States  with  the  means  of  carrying  it  on;  that,  upon 
these  conditions,  they  will  co-operate  with  our  troops  against 
the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  unless  promptly  checked,  will  ruin  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  the  territory."  It  represents  further, 
that  a  number  of  the  Choctas  have  been  already  seduced  to 
join  the  Muskhogees  :  and  that,  as  the  nation  "will  embark  in 
the  "war  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  success  which  has  here- 
tofore attended  the  Creeks,  in  the  only  two  battles  yet  fought, 
•will  exert  a  strong  influence  in  making  their  final  decision  lean 
to  the  (.'reeks;  and  so  strong  was  the  conviction  of  many  in 
the  settlements  that  this  ii-uulil  hi-  their  (/rcisitut.  that  they  are  al- 
ready deserting  the  country  for  more  secure  places. 

It  represents  further,  that  it  is  now  well  known  that  a  British 
vessel  has  arrived  on  the  coast  of  West  Florida  laden  with 
stores  and  presents  to  be  distributed  ainoni:  the  Indians,  in  or- 
der to  attach  them  to  the  British  interests;'  that,  the  hostile 
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••  Si  u.—  I  have  information  from  a  source  in  which  1  place  e\  cry  nmliilriiri'.lhat  a  Brit- 
ish armed  schooner  I'ruiji  tin-  1'ahamas  arrived  ut  I'ensacola  mi  the  liltli  instant  with  :i 
lur-e  sujiiily  iifiirins,  :iiniiiiinitinii,  cli»tliiiiL'.  timl  hi -ink.  I-  fur  the  Creek  Indians  :  also,  that 
the  uliI  Seiniriole  chief  L'i>rrim:m.  nml  his  son  William,  tin-  latter  lathis  appointed  n 
bri-railirr  _'eneral  in  the  Hntish  serviee,  are  at  I'ensacola.  '1'liey  drove  into  that  pi  lice, 
two  1.  uiilre.l  he:i.i  , ,f  tine  rattle,  an. I  sicrilic,  ,|  them  at  tlm  lii-n-tofnri'  unknown  price 
of  from  one  to  i-i-lil  ilnllars  per  liemi  :  tit't\  cows  and  csilvi-s  sol.l  for  lift y 'lollnrs,  so 
anxious  were  they  to  ;'<-\  sujiplies  to  join  the  hostile  Inilians.  1  am  well  nc.iuainl  eel 
with  those  cliii-fs,  and  know  tln-\  h;ivc  irn-ut  inHui-ncc  willi  tlii'ir  people.  It  :ip]"-:irs 
tii'-  anus,  Ac.,  were  for\\  ard,  d  in  coitse.juencc  of  an  rulilrrss  sent  to  the  liovi  1'nor  of 
;  ;i  some  time  since  hy  the  Creek  In.lians.  'I'he  scliooner  N  the  properu  of  a 

well-known    ire,-h.«iter     a  Captain  Johnston,  ot    tin-  HiiliiniuiM,  who  has    iiKulf   his  tiir- 
!'•'.'•  le-    pres  in _•  on  the  e,,n,inerce  of  I-'rance.  Spain,  and  the  I'niti'il  Slat,  s  ,    I  recollect 

i.'it  i.f  tin-  |.i        n  in  New  I  Irlt-ans  in  tlic  \i-nr  IHii). 
I  h"p     '''>•    arrival  o|  th.  se  suj.pH.-v  \\  j]]  ;•.-.,   you  a  short  respite,  and  cnrthlu  \mi  to 
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portion  ot  the  Creeks  amounts  to  tour  filths  ot  the  nation,  all 
burning  with  mad  enthusiasm  lor  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements  in  this  quarter,  which  they  will  abandon  only 
\vith  their  lives. 

It  recounts  the  inadequate  protection  now  furnished  to  that 
portion  ot  the  territory,  the  troops  from  the  Mississippi  not  yet 
arnved.no  intelligence  of  assistance  from  Tennessee,  and  only 
a  rumor  that  the  Georgia  militia  had  taken  the  field.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  believe  a  crisis  has  arrived 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessarv.  for  the  future  safety  and  peace 
of  the  country,  to  close  with  the  propositions  of  the  Choctas,  to 
invade  the  Creek  country,  and  completely  subdue  or  extermi- 
nate the  Creek  nation.  Those  best  acquainted  with  Choctu 
affairs  deem  it  indispensable  to  make  no  delay  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  these  Indians,  lest  thev  cease  their  friendlv 
overtures,  and  yield  to  the  seductions  of  the  enemy.  Such  are 
the  reasons  uri^ed  for  the  employment  of  the  Choctas  in  the 
\var  against  the  hostile  Creeks.*  In  the  emphatic  kini:ua^e  of 


*  Tin1  Spaniards  continued  tlirir  seductive  eflorts  with  tin1  Indians  up  tu  tills  time,  as 
may  he  seen  l>\  the  li  >llmvin_-  eopy  (.f  a  letter  t>om  the  (inventor  of  1'cusacola  tu  the 
hostile  ('recks,  with  whom  he  was  in  regular  convsnondenee,  vi/. : 

"  Pcii.«tct>ln,  S, />f,',n/;-r  -';I'A,  i-'i:i. 

"  (j  i  N  i  i.KMKN, —  1  r< i  veil  the  letter  which  \  on  wrote  me    in  the  month  of  A  u  just  , 

hy  which,  and  with  L'reat  sat  istactii  in.  I  was  inliirmed  of  the  advantage  which  your 
brave  warriors  obtained  over  your  enemies.  I  represented,  as  1  promised  \oii.  to  the 
Captain  _'eneral  oi'  Havana,  the  request  which,  the  last  time  I  took  \ou  hy  the  iiand, 
von  made  of  me  for  arms  and  munitions  ;  hut  until  now  1  can  not  yet  have  an  answer  ; 
hut  I  am  in  hopes  that  lie  will  send  me  the  e-tl'eets  which  1  requested,  ami,  as  soon  as 
1  receive  them.  I  shall  inform  you. 

"  I  am  verv  thankful  tor  your  generous  oilers  to  procure  me  the  provisions  and  war- 
rim--  necessary,  in  order  to  retake  the  post  of  Mohile  ;  and  you  ;isk  me.  al  the  same 
time,  if  we  have  eiven  up  the  post  of  Mohile  to  the  Amerienns  '  To  which  1  iilisw  .  r, 
that,  !'••!•  the  pr.-sent.  !  enn  not  profit  hy  your  L'enerous  oll'er.  not  lieiiiLT  :it  war  with 
the  Americans  who  did  not  take  Mohile  hy  force,  since  they  purchased  11  from  the 
imscrahle  oilicer.  deMitute  of  honor  who  commanded  there,  and  deli v en  d  it  without  an 
thorny,  hy  wind,  means  the  salt-  and  delivers  ot  the  place  is  totally  null  and  void.'  I 
hope  that  the  Americans  vs  ill  return  it  a-ain  to  us.  heeause  no  one  can  dispose  of  a 
thiliL-  that  is  not  his  o\\  n  property  :  in  ennscijueiiee  of  which,  the  Spa  munis  ha\  e  not 
lo-t  their  rijlit  to  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  put  in  execution  the  project  ot'  -\,\  hie),  ym; 
spoke  to  me,  that  of  hurnilr.:  the  town,  since  those  houses  Mid  properties  do  not  helon:,; 
to  Americans,  hut  to  true  Spaniards. 

''To    the  hearers    ot'  your  letters    1   have    ordered   some   small    presents   to   lie  e,ive:], 

and  1  remain  forever  \ •  i;ood  lather  and  Inend. 

(Signed1  \l\\t"    (OI.S/\MV    M  \N.\uji-i- .'' 
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Major  Gibson,  the   point  \v;is   narrowed   down   to  this,  "We 
must  engaLre  the  Choetas,  or  light  them  !" 

Puslnnataha,  a  medal  Choeta  chief,  had  been  active  in  his 
etlorts  to  restrain  the  inimical  feelings  of  his  people  toward  the 
whites,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  contemplated  alli- 
ance with  the  Creeks  in  the  approaching  war.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  several  Choeta  warriors  to  burn  the  war- 
club  and  abandon  the  Creeks. 

To  carry  out  his  friendly  designs  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  this  chief,  with  a  few  attendants,  had  visited  Fort  St. 
.Stephen,  to  lay  his  views  before  the  American  commanders. 
A  formal  interview  with  General  Claiborne  was  held  on  the 
23d  of  September,  when  the  first  step  was  taken  to  enlist  the 
Choeta  warriors  in  defense  of  the  American  settlements.  The 
measures  adopted  were  subsequently  approved  by  General 
Flournoy. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  October,  nothing  had  been  clone  by  General 
Flournoy  to  secure  the  peace  and  friendship  of  the  Choctas. 
The  whole  country  "was  deeply  concerned  at  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  this  nation  in  the  contest  which  had  commenced. 
Strongly  urged  by  the  Creeks  to  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  exposed  to  their  resentment  for  refusal,  and  yet  with- 
out any  assurance  of  protection  from  the  American  commander, 
it  was  evident  to  all  that,  without  some  decided  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commanders,  they  must  shortly  ally 
themselves  to  the  Creek  nation.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  country,  among  whom  was  Judge  Toulmin.  believed  the 
Choctas  would  soon  embark  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  hos- 
tile Creeks,  and  thus  place  the  settlements  of  Washington 
county  between  two  opposing  tribes. 

General  Claiborne  had  been  impatient  to  invade  the  Creek 
count)'}'  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  been  anxious  to  secure  the  friendship  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Choctas  :  but  General  Flournoy,  "  fearful  of'  trans- 

'•  We  eertifv  Hint  tin1  I'lireu'nin:.'   in   a   true  copy  fnuu  tin1  original,  transmitted  t»  the 
war  olli'-i:  by  Hri-'adier  ui  nenil  Claiborne.  "  UK.NJAMIN  S.  .S.Mnur, 

•   JuHN   T.  \ViKT,  Captain. 
"  Assistant  Deputy  U.uartenniistt.'r-L'uiHTals. 
"Si   Stephen's,  Oth  January,  1  -1  I." 

'l'n.-  :   itc  rwap  foun. I  in  the  house  of  Weatherford,  aftor  the  capture  of  Kcraimchara, 
•r  lUd,    l-i:i. 
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eending  his  authority,"  declined  any  decisive  action  in  the  case 
until  the  month  of  October. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  confidential  agent  had  been  sent  into  the 
Choeta  nation  with  instructions  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and 
to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to  accept  the  tomahawk,  and  unite 
with  us  in  chastising  their  old  enemies  the  Muskhogees.  The 

O  t.) 

hostiles  were  conciliated  by  friendly  talk,  and  several  principal 
chiefs  consented  to  visit  St.  Stephen's,  and  hold  a  conference 
\vith  General  Claiborne.  From  this  place,  they  were  induced 
to  visit  General  Flournoy  at  Mobile,  to  impress  him  with  the 
importance  of  some  speedy  and  decisive  action.  But  it  was  at 
Fort  St.  Stephen  that  the  first  efficient  measures  were  taken 
to  imbody  the  Choctas  in  arms  against  the  unfriendly  Creeks; 
there,  also,  the  first  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  first 
definite  action  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  Choctas,  and  secured  the  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  those  upon  the  eastern  frontier,  from  the 
revenue  <>f  the  Chocta  nation. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
Chortas  with  the  troops  under  General  Claiborne.  Pushmataha 
arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  4th  of  .November  with  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty-one  warriors.  Here  they  remained,  waiting 
for  arms  and  ammunition,  until  the  10th;  Mushulatubbe.  with 
another  portion  of  the  Chocta.  warriors,  was  advancing  toward 
the  Black  Warrior.  By  the  first  <>1  December,  Mushnlatubbe's 
captains,  the  "Talking  Warrior"  and  the  "Old  Leader,"  had 
commenced  operations  against  the  (..'reek  towns  on  the  Black 
W  arrior.  and  their  first  trophies  were  the  scalps  of  tour  (.'reek 
warrii  >rs. 

()n  the  first  of  November.  General  Claiborne  was  still  at 
"  I'nie  Levels,"  near  St.  Stephen's,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  sup- 
plies and  equipments  for  his  Indian  auxiliaries,  his  troops  !>emir 
impatient  to  advance  into  the  strongholds  ol  the  Creeks.be- 
v<  'lid  the  ( 'ahaba. 

At  leii'jth,  alter  irreat  indecision  and  delav  on  the  part  of 
General  Flournoy.  he  issued  orders  on  the  10th  of  November 
for  General  (. 'la i borne  to  advance  with  his  command  '  \<>~\\  eath- 

'  ']'!].•   imnn'iHtit,'  i-.>iiiiii:iinl  ni"  i  !, 
DK'ijt  lit'  n-jiilai-   troops   uinliT  Culnn 

]VLMtlli-|ll     i.l'    till'.    I'    IlllllillVl!    Illnl     v,.\rl,t\     ti\ 

si]ipi  ilruL-nnns   uihlcr  M.-ijiir   Himls.  ami  u 
matalm  and  .Miifilnjlatul'lif. 
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crford's  lilull'.  on  the  ea.-t  side  of  flu-  Alabama  River,  ciLjhty- 
iive  miles  li\'  land  above  Fort  Stoddart,  and  one  hundred  ;ind 
lit'tv  mil-'-  In-low  the  junction  of  the  Cons  a  and  Tallapoosa.  and 
there  erect,  a  -t'li-kade  cantonment  as  a  depot  for  -upplies  and 
imhtarv  stores  for  the  relief  ot  the  Tennessee  troops  under 
(ieneral  Jack-on.  \\  ho  was  advancing  down  the  Coosa. 

Accordingly,  on  the  l.'Jth  of  November,  General  Claib'.rne 
took  up  the  line  of  march  from  "  {'me  Level-,"  and  traver.-ed 
the  region  between  tlie  Tombiirby  nnd  the  Alabama  until  the 
lUih.  when  lie  encamped  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Alabama, 
opposite  Weatherford's  Bluff.  \e.\t.  day.  having  crossed  ttie 
river,  lie  took  liis  position  and  commenced  the  stockade  on  the 
bluff,  \\liich  was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  month,  and 
'•ailed  "  Fort  Claiborne."  It  consisted  of  a  strong  stockade 
two  hundred  feet  square,  defended  bv  three  block-houses  and 
It-moon  bntterv,  \vhir.h  eompletelv  commanded  the  nver. 
It  was  near  the  middle  of  December  before  (ieneral  Flournoy 
permitted  the.  army  to  advance  a'_raiii-t  the  Creeks. 

The  ''reek  war  was  now  tnllv  opened  ;n  i-very  quarter  of 
their  wide,  extended  country,  and  the  ho-.t.!''  Ci'eeks  were  in- 
flaiiied  \\ith  the  most  vindictive  ra'jv  a'_ram-t  >uch  of  their  own 
pe  i  pie  ns  were  neutral  or  favorable  to  peace.  Hence  the  latter 
Acre  compelled  to  -eek  satetv  against  their  enraged  country- 
.••r  by  tl\;iiir  to  the  ulnfe  settlements  and  joiniiiL'  the 
American  troops,  or  by  fortilyiiiL'  themselves  in  their  towns  as 

a  'raiii  -t  an  ohpi  isi  \i<_r  \<  >>•. 
i  i 

The  (ienri'ia   tro"p-.  aflv.'MK'inL'  Irom  the  ea>t.  \\cre  accom- 
•-•I   by  larife   numbers  ot   th--    triendls    warriors,  who  \\cre 
compelled  to  seek  the  pp  tec;  •  \,  of'  the  u  bite-.      I  )i    I  hi    north, 
'•I    the    I'ennessee  troos  was  '  /mameij 


become    their    in"-t    inveterate    f;nemies.       In    like    manner,  the 

<    h..cl       .  '    :       :.  .  •  i,d    (    he]     ':.<•<•    .  .:,      elf-delen-'e. 

.'.  ei  e  foil  '  ic   '.'.  bites.      The   re\  .-u^c- 

liil  C]-i-»-k^  toll-rated  n-  1       ;       '     •  :   and.  at    a    -u'i-e- 

•  .;    le,  (  ieneral  .  I     •  .      n  ad'     '  •••  I  ':i>-  same  pol;c\    \s  .tl,  :  .-j- 

I      ,     f!ii     .'.    r.  ;n         '  ,    .  ie  to  the  (  reek     .     ',    ; 

lation. 
'  '•        •    IMMi  ..f  f>eeember.rienera]  ('  aib..rne.  ;  •   t! 

•     '       '  '    :  ,  i   o  t    !  j  i  e    t  !  j  ,  i   •_'  - 
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in  it-lit  under  Lieutenant-colonel  liussell.  and  the  ( 'h"ct;i>  under 
I'u^hmataiia,  took  up  the  line  of  march  tor  the  ('r.-ek  countrv 
<>n  tin-  Alahaiiia.  above  the  mouth  "1  thf  ''ahaba  River.  Ad- 
vaneinir  eastward,  nil  tin-  south  >lde  ol  thf  Alabama,  alter  a 
march  <>\  iii' >re  than  "in-  hundred  miles  from  I  "il  Claiborne. 
lif  approached  the  strong-hold  "f  Weather  ford,  a  town  of  about 
two  hundred  limi-i-s.  situnted  in  a  swamp  near  tin-  ><iut)i  (tank 
of  tlie  Alabama  Itivi-r.  and  known  as  l^ccniuifh'ic<i,  or  "Holy 
Ground/' 

This  t.avn  was  attacked  on  the  -j.'M  of  December  by  the 
army  m  three  division^,  with  ,Lrr»-at  .-.-pii'it  ainl  imjietuosity.  The 
Indian^,  encoiiraircd  by  then'  chit- 1>  and  prophets,  \\  eat  her  lord, 


to  a  t->tal  deti-a.t.  \\;th  the  loss  <>\  thirty  of  thfir  warriors. 
Wea?hcrford.  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  foii-ht  like  a  demon 
until  overpowered.  \\  hi.-n  he  lied. 

Meantime,  the  (leoru'ia  troop^  }\;it[  advanced  into  tin-  f'reek 
nation.  About  the  middle  of  ( (etober.  General  Floyd,  .a',  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  \ve>tern  ti'ontn-j-  <>\  Geor^na.  had  under  his: 


vember,  at  the  head  of  nearly  one  thousand  troops  and  about 
lour  hundred  friendlv  Indian^,  he  advanced  tr".m  the  ('hai'a- 
hoo"hy  aL.rain>t  tin-  ''reeks,  livinir  upon  the  Talla]ioo>a.  and  its 
tributai'ifs.  I  >n  the  south  side  of  the  Tallapoo>a.  thirty  mile 
above  it<  niouth.  and  near  AuTo.->ee  '  'j'eek.  he  e^i,,,.  ujion  a  !or- 
tilied  town,  defended  bv  nearly  four  hundred  ( 'P-I-A  \\'arrior>--. 
On  the  x.Mirh  of  Xo\'ember.  after  a  severe  foniKct  ,,;'  several 
hour-,  the  town  w:<-  carried  b\-  -'orm.  and  tl  ''.]>•  Indians 

•    t-  defeated  and  com  j,jt.  rely  :-o- ;!••<!.  '.vi'h  Me  !o><  of  two  hun- 
dred  warrior-   killed  oi,  tj|.-   li.-jil.      Amon'_r  the   >lain   \\'ere   two 
iLrs.      Two  towns,  compi-.xlno-  j,lin-  h'.ndred  hoi;-,^ 
r..-ed    ;ind    b  .;•!„,!.    inelM.iin-    man       of   a    *•.•,<>•:•'..<: 
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campaigns.  Yet  this  \v;is  only  the  beginning  of  the  retribution 
which  awaited  them  during  the  following  year  from  another 
quarter. 

Operations  of  the.  Tennessee  Troops. — The  people  of  Tennes- 
see had  been  no  idle  spectators  of  the  infuriate  vengeance 
which  impelled  the  savages  to  the  destruction  of  the  American 
settlements  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  success  at  Fort 
Minis  and  other  points  on  the  Mobile  waters  had  imboldened 
the  savages,  and  accelerated  their  destiny  by  prompting  their 
advance  against  the  confines  of  Tennessee,  and  against  that 
portion  of  Tennessee  where  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  courage  of  the  troops  were  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  conflict.* 

The  exposed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  west  of  Huntsville,  had  presented  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  another  savage  triumph,  and  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Indian  warriors  began  to  concentrate  near  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  north  of  the  Tennessee  River.  The  rumor 
of  their  approach  spread  alarm  throughout  the  exposed  popu- 
lation, and  hundreds  of  families  on  the  advanced  frontiers  fled 
from  their  homes,  and  sought  safety  more  remote  from  the  In- 
dian border. 

Meantime,  active  preparations  had  been  in  progress  for  im- 
bodying  a  strong  military  force  in  Tennessee  for  the  invasion 
of  the  Creek  country.  Major-general  Jackson,  in  West  Ten- 
nessee, and  General  John  Cocke,  in  East  Tennessee,  were  each 
advancing  with  twenty-five  hundred  men  toward  the  Indian 
Territory,  for  its  simultaneous  invasion  from  two  opposite  di- 
rections. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  General  Jackson  commenced  his 
march  from  Huntsville,  with  two  thousand  choice  volunteers, 
for  the  Indian  country.  Marchinir  the  infantry  toward  the 
Coosa,  he  detached  Brigadier-general  Collee,  with  nearly  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit  and  scour  the 
country  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior,  for  the 
dispersion  of  the  hostile  Creeks  who  were  supposed  to  be  m 
that  quarter. 

In  his  advance  into  the  Indian  country,  General  Jackson  en- 
<•.'  mute  red  Lrreat  ditliculties  in  procuring  sup]  dies  tor  his  troops : 
yet.  overcoming  all  obstacles  by  his  indomitable  energy  and 

"   Kendall's  Life  uf  Jackson,  p.  IfeO-lM. 
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perseverance,  he  continued  to  advance  toward  the  Indian 
towns,  near  the  "Ten  Islands"  of  Coosa. 

Learning  that  a  large  body  of  Indians  had  posted  themselves 
on  Tallushatches  Creek,  southeast  of  the  Coosn.  and  about 
thirteen  miles  from  his  encampment,  General  Jackson  dis- 
natched  General  Collee  with  his  mounted  brigade  to  attack 
and  disperse  them.  Conducted  by  the  Indian  pilot,  General 
Cotlee  crossed  the  Coosa  tour  miles  above  Ten  Islands,  and 
encamped  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tallushatches.  Farly 
next  morning  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  Within  one  mile 
and  a  half  lie  divided  his  troops  into  two  divisions,  each  march- 
ing so  as  to  unite  their  fronts  beyond  the  town.  An  hour  after 
sunrise  the  battle  was  commenced  by  two  companies  of  spies, 
thrown  within  the  circle  of  alignment  for  the  purpose  ol  draw- 
ing the  Indians  from  their  houses. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  action  became  general,  and  the  Indians 
were  immediately  driven  into  the  town,  where  they  fought 
with  the  most  obstinate  fury  as  long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit, 
disdaining  to  ask  quarter.  The  principal  missiles  used  by  the 
Indians  after  their  first  fire  were  bows  and  arrows,  each  war- 
rior being  furnished  with  a  bow  and  quiver,  which  was  used 
when  no  opportunity  occurred  for  reloading.  The  savage** 
were  utterly  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  town, 
with  all  its  effects,  was  consumed  with  tire. 

Upon  the  ground  were  found  one  hundred  and  eighty-six 
Indians  killed,  besides  eighty-four  taken  prisoners.  The  Ten- 
nesseans  lost  five  men  killed,  and  had  forty-one  wounded.* 
Such  was  the  first  regular  engagement  of  the  Tennessee  vol- 
unteers with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  such  the  issue  of  the  bat- 
lie  of  Tallushatches,  on  the  xid  of  November. 

General  Jackson  concentrated  his  force  near  Ten  Islands,  on 
the  Coosa.,  where  he  established  a  strong  post,  which  he  called 
"Fort  Strother,"  and  made  it  his  headquarters.  On  the  Sth 
of  November  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Talladega.  with 
his  whole  disposable  force,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  intant- 
rv  and  eight  hundred  mounted  riflemen.  At  this  point  the  hos- 
tile ('reeks  were  in  great  strength. 

After  a  rapid  march,  the  army  arrived  within  si\  miles  of 
the  enemv  late  in  the  evening,  and  t-here  encamped  with  the 

*  K:ttiiii.  i>.  ."'i>.  Si!i\  alsii,  Martin's  Luiiisiiuia.  vol.  ii.,  [>.  317  ;  ami  K.'inhiLi's  !.;£•  >•(' 
.lack*, n,  p.  lilt-,  l!ti). 
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utmost  circumspection.  Soon  afterward,  the  scouts  reported 
the  Indians  posted  in  great  force  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  their  numbers  could  not  be  ascertained.  Orders  were  giv- 
en  about  midnight  to  prepare  the  troops  for  marching.  By 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  whole  line  was  in  motion.  The 
infantry  proceeded,  as  usual,  in  three  columns  ;  the  cavalry  in 
the  same  order  in  the  rear,  with  flankers  on  each  wing.  At 
seven  o'clock,  having  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  enemv's  po- 
sition, the  columns  were  displayed  in  order  of  battle.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  battle  was  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the 
savages,  throwing  the  advance  into  some  confusion.  Order 
was  soon  restored  in  every  part  except  in  the  regiment  of  Col- 
onel Bradley,  who  failed  to  advance.*  The  action  soon  be- 
came general  along  the  whole  line,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after- 
ward the  Indians  were  seen  flying  in  all  directions.  They 
were  pursued,  with  great  slaughter,  to  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  In  this  engagement.  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Dyer,  and  many  other  brave  officers  distinguish- 
ed themselves,  and  were  highly  applauded  bv  their  command- 
er for  their  gallantry  and  deliberate  courage  during  the  action. 

The  force  of  the  Indians  in  this  engagement  was  one  thou- 
sand and  eighty  warriors.  The  battle  continued,  with  occa- 
sional remissions,  for  nearly  two  hours.  The  Indian  loss  was 
three  hundred  warriors  left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Tennes- 
see troops  lost  fifteen  men  killed  and  eighty-five  wounded. f 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Taltadcga  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defection  of  Colonel  Bradley  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  the  retreat  of  three  companies  of  militia,  which 
opt-ned  a  space  for  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  scarcely  a  warrior  would  have  escaped. 

\o  other  operations  of  importance  were  undertaken  bv  (Gen- 
eral Jackson  for  want  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements,  the  term 
of  service  having  expired  with  many,  until  January  following. 

Thus  terminated  the  first  campaign  of  the  Tennessee'  troops 
in  the  ("reek  war.  The  only  severe  contests  and  honorable 
victories  were  achieved  by  the  western  division,  which,  under 
their  active-  and  ski  11  till  commander,  had  they  not  been  paralyx- 
ed  in  their  ellbrts  bv  the  want  of  provisions  and  supplies,  would 
well-nigh  have  terminated  the  war  in  a  single  campaign. 
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[A. D.  ISM.j  In  the  mean  time,  the  British  fleet  had  been 
oil'  the  coast  of  Florida.  ;uid  through  the  Spanish  ports  had 
abundantly  supplied  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  with  anus  and 
ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  lor  maintaining  an  Indian 
war.  Thus  sustained  and  assisted,  the  Creeks  imbibed  new 
lite  and  new  energy  in  their  preparations  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  to  compel  the  co-operation  of  their  own  nation. 

Second  Campaign  »t  the  Tennessee  Troops, — At  the  distance 
of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Strother,  in  a  southeast  direction,  the 
hostile  Indians  had  concentrated  in  great  force  at  the  Horse- 
shoe Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  isthmus  and  penin- 
sula formed  by  this  bend  had  been  fortified  in  such  manner  as 
to  hid  defiance  to  the  militia  without  the  aid  of  artillery.  This 
fortified  peninsula  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  which  the  In- 
dians called  Einucklaw,  and  included  an  island  in  the  river, 
the  whole  situated  just  below  the  Indian  village  of  Xew  Youka. 
Toward  this  place  General  Jackson  began  his  march  on  the 
18th  of  January,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Xilst  he  encamped 
on  the  Kmuckfaw  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian 
citadel.'  Here,  perceiving  that  the  Indians  in  great  force 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  his  position,  and  scouts  had  been 
discovered  reconnoitering  his  movements,  he  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient which  prevented  the  horrors  of  a  night  attack  from  the 
wily  savages,  who  were  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  En- 
circling bis  camp  with  a  cordon  of  camp-tires  beyond  the  line 
of  sentinels,  he  effectually  protected  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
sentinels,  from  surprise  by  the  lurking  enemy.  The  sentinels, 
being  double-manned,  and  securely  posted  within  the  circle  of 
reflected  light,  were  enabled  plainly  to  discern  every  Indian  en- 
emy who  might  approach  the  carnp,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  dark,  could  deliberately  shoot  down  the  lurking  toe.  while 
vainly  searching  lor  the  encampment.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  were  held  in  readiness  for  battle  until  the  morning  light. 

The  Indians,  apprised  of  his  design  against  Tohopeka.  had 
resolved  to  intercept  his  march,  and,  if  possible,  cut  oil' the  ad- 
vancing enemy.  But  the  wary  commander  had  defeated  the 
prompt  execution  <>1  the  duet  design  of  the  warriors  from  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  savage  host  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  ul- 
timate object  of  their  advance,  but  prepared  to  attack  the  camp 
at  the  first  dawn  ot  day. 

*  Waldo's  Life  of  Jackson,  j>.  lud,  loo.     Also,  Kendall's  Lift-.      !-!;it'>u,  j>.  K'J. 
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About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-second,  ;i 
\vhile  before  daylight,  the  Indians  made  a  vigorous  assault 
upon  the  left  tlank  of  the  army.  The  attack  \vas  resisted  with 
great  firmness  for  half  an  hour,  when  a  furious  charge  of  the 
cavalry,  under  General  Cotl'ee,  completely  routed  the  Indians, 
and  drove  them  nearly  two  miles  from  the  Held,  with  great 
slaughter. 

During  the  first  half  hour.  General  Coffee,  Colonel  Carroll, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sitler,  the  adjutant-general,  and  Colonel 
Iliggins,  distinguished  themselves  for  their  cool  and  deliberate 
courage  in  sustaining  the  assault  and  in  pursuing  the  flying 
enemy.* 

Not  long  afterward  the  camp  was  attacked  with  great  vigor 
on  the  right,  where  the  principal  attack  "was  intended  from  the 
first.  Against  this  General  Jackson  had  duly  provided,  lie 
having  from  the  first  believed  the  attack  on  the  left  only  a 
feint  to  coniuse  and  weaken  the  right.  This  second  attack 
was  accordingly  sustained  with  firmness  and  courage  until 
the  mounted  volunteers  were  prepared  to  charge.  The  first 
charge,  under  Colonel  Carroll  and  Colonel  Iliggins.  put  one 
division  of  the  Indians  to  flight,  and  a  second  charge,  under 
General  Coffee,  completely  routed  the  remainder  ot'lheir  forces, 
with  the  loss  of  forty-live  of  their  warriors  left  upon  the  ground. 

General  Jackson  next  encountered  the  savages  on  his  return 
to  Fort  Strother,  on  the  2-lth  ol  January.  The  retrograde 
march  was  taken  up  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  'J3d. 
Late  in  the  evening  the  army  reached  their  encampment  on 
Enotochopco  Creek.  Here  the}'  spent  the  night  in  constant 
apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  who  had  followed 
in  their  trail.  The  march  was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the 
•Jltli.  with  increasing  evidence  of  u  contemplated  attack  bv  the 
Indians  at  the  defile  in  crossing  the  creek.  Just  as  the  first  col- 
umns had  crossed  the  creek,  and  the  artillery  was  entering  the 
ford,  the  rear  columns  were  furiouslv  attacked  bv  the  savages, 
and  thrown  into  temporary  disorder  and  flight.  A  short  time. 
however,  served  to  restore  order,  when  the  troops  fought  with 
great  courage.  The  artillery  was  soon  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy  bv  Lieutenant  Armstrong  and  his  brave  company, 
who  advanced  in  the  face  of  a  most,  galling  lire  from  ten  times 
their  number  of  Indians.  The}'  were  soon  supported  by  the 

'    !•:    •    ii'.-i   Li:     ,,:  .];;   ks.m,  [i.  l-.'iM-'y.     Also,  K.rn, hill's  !.:('•  of  Jni:ksiiii,  p.  -.J.Y!.  •-.':,! 
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columns  of  infantry,  which  were  brought  up  to  take  the  plaec 
of  the  right  and  left  columns,  which  had  given  way.  In  a 
short  time  the  Indians  were  routed  in  every  direction,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  cavalrv  more  than  two  miles,  under  the 
greatest  consternation.  Twenty-six  warriors  were  left  dead 
on  the  field. 

The  loss  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  these  several  engage- 
ments,  on  the  'J'Jd  and  on  the  2  1th  of  January,  was  twenty-four 
men  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded.'  The  whole  number  of 
Indians  toniid  dead  on  the  several  battle-grounds  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  warriors,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
many  had  been  removed.! 

Karly  in  .March.  General  Jackson  having  been  appointed 
major-general  in  the  I'nited  States  service,  was  re-enforced  by 
the  thirty-ninth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry,  under  the 
skillful  and  intrepid  Colonel  John  Williams.  This  regiment 
numbered  about  six  hundred  effective  men.  and  possessed  ample 
supplies.  Several  detachments  ol  militia  and  volunteers  had 
also  joined  his  standard  before  the  middle  of  March,  when  his 
entire  force  amounted  to  nearly  tour  thousand  men,  besides  In- 
dian auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  nearly  one  thousand.  J 

At  this  time,  the  Choetas  from  the  Tombigby  and  IJlack 
Warrior,  the  Chickasas.  and  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  the 


The  enemy  was  encountered  again,  and  for  the  last  time 
m  a  general  engagement  ,  at  the  strong-hold  ol  Tohopeka.  upon 
the  Tallapoosa  II  i\  er.  It  was  on  the  'JTth  ol  March,  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  \\hen  the  army  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Indian  1<  »rt  ress. 

The  savages,  aware  ol    the   approach  ot   General   Jackson's 
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forces,  had  m:ulo  every  preparation  for  defense,  and  had  as- 
sembled their  warriors,  to  the  number  of  about  one  thousand, 
from  their  different  towns.  The  peninsula  enclosed  by  the 
bend  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  being  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  a  deep  river,  with  high  and  steep  banks. 
The  isthmus,  or  neck  which  separated  the  extremes  of  the  bend, 
was  defended  by  a  strong  wall  or  breast-work,  from  five  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  pierced  with  numerous  port-holes. 

Preparations  for  an  attack  were  made  without  delay.  Gen- 
eral Coffee,  with  his  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  with 
the  friendly  Indians,  had  been  detached  to  cross  the  river,  two 
miles  below  the  bend,  and  to  encompass  the  bend  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  cut  off  from  the  enemy  all  opportunity  of  re- 
treat. Soon  afterward  the  infantry  were  put  in  motion,  and 
advanced  slowly  along  the  isthmus  toward  the  breast-work  ; 
one  six-pounder  cannon  and  one  three-pounder  were  planted 
in  an  advantageous  position,  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
enemy's  line.  The  cavalry  under  General  Coffee  and  the  In- 
dian allies  had  attained  their  position,  and  had  commenced  ;ui 
attack  on  the  rear  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  when  the 
cannon  opened  a  very  brisk  fire  upon  the  breast-work.  The 
infantry  slowlv  advanced,  and  poured  in  volleys  of  musketry 
and  rifle-balls  whenever  the  Indians  presented  themselves  above 
the  breast-work.  In  this  manner  the  attack  was  kept  up  with 
but  little  intermission  for  two  hours,  when  a  part  of  the  mount- 
ed volunteers  and  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  crossed  the  riv- 
er in  canoes,  and  set  fire  to  some  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the  enemy's  rear. 
At  this  time  General  Jackson  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm.  The  infantry  in  front  of  the  breast-work  had  been  in 
readiness  for  some  time,  and  were  impatient  for  the  order  to 
storm  the  works.  The  order  was  given,  and  received  bv  the 
troops  with  acclamation,  and  "the  history  of  warfare  furnish- 
es few  instances  of  a  more  brilliant  attack.  The  regulars,  led 
on  by  their  intrepid  and  skillful  commander.  Colonel  Williams, 
and  by  the  gallant  Major  Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession 
of  the  works,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tremendous  fire  from  be- 
hind them:  and  the  militia  of  the  brave  and  venerable  I  )o- 
herty's  brigade  accompanied  them  in  the  charge,  with  a  vivac- 
ity and  firmness  which  would  have  done  honor  to  regulars. 
The  enemy  were  completely  routed.  Five  hundred  and  fifty- 
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seven  \vere  left  dead  upon  the  peninsula,  and  ;i  great  number 
were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river. 
Jt  is  believed  that  not  more  than  twentv  have  escaped."' 

"The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  tor  live  hours; 
but  \ve  continued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  pre- 
vented by  night.  The  morning  following,  sixteen  men  were 
killed  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  prisoners,  all  women  and  children.  The  power  of  the 
Creeks  is  forever  broken. "f  Such  is  the  general's  brief  ac- 
count of  the  terrible  buttle  of  Tohopcha. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-five  killed  and  one 
hundred  and  five  wounded.  Among  the  slain  were  the  brave, 
accomplished,  and  lamented  Major  J).  P.  Montgomery,  rind 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville.  The  friendly  Indians 
under  Major  M'lntosh.  the  Cowetan,  lost  twenty-nine  killed 
and  fifty-four  wounded. J 

The  memories  of  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville  are 
perpetuated  in  the  flourishing  towns  of  Moulton  and  Somer- 
ville, in  the  counties  of  Lawrence  and  Morgan,  in  \orth  Ala- 
bama. That  of  the  lamented  Montgomery  is  perpetuated  in 
the  county  and  town  of  Montgomery,  southeast  of  the  Alabama 
River.  Major  Montgomery,  a  native  of  Virginia,  had  been  au 
eminent  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  Tennessee 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Mreat  Britain,  when  he 
assumed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  entered  the  regular  ser- 
vice of  the  L'nited  States.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  idol, 
and  the  model  for  imitation  to  his  junior  ollicers  and  men. 
Attentive  to  the  wants  of  his  men,  to  their  health  and  comfort 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  father  and  friend.  Strictly  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  punctilious  in  the  perform- 
ance oi  his  promises,  he  secured  the  most  implicit  obedience 
from  those  under  his  command.  In  his  person  tall  and  grace- 
ful :  in  his  manners,  polite,  reserved,  and  modest,  lie  was  the 
favorite  of  all  who  knew  him.  A  rdent,  brave,  and  patriotic,  he 
hastened  to  the  field  of  danger  in  defense  of"  his  country:  and, 
scarcely  expecting  to  return  alive,  he  faltered  not, 
"  If  I  fall  in  battle.  1  hone  1  shall  die  sr]nri.nislv."$ 
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In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  1'earson.  with  two  hundred  and 
liftv  militia  from  \orth  Carolina,  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  captured  six  hundred  and  t\\ent  v-t\\  o  Indians,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children.  Several  other  skirmishes 
with  parties  of' Indians  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  some,  and 
the  capture  of  many  others. 

These  victories  completely  prostrated  the  Creek  power. 
They  had  heretofore  been  a  powerful  confederacy,  and  for 
more  than  thirty  years  had  been  inveterate  in  their  hatred  of 
the  white  settlers.  In  this  they  had  been  instigated  by  Span- 
ish emissaries  ever  since  the  close  of' the  war  of  Independence. 
During  this  time,  no  permanent  peace,  no  complete  security, 
no  sincere  friendship  could  be  obtained  for  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  or  for  those  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory. 

On  the  1st  of' April  General  Jackson  marched  to  Fort  Will- 
iams. \\here  he  remained  a  lew  davs  to  refresh  his  troops  and 
to  recruit  their  horses.*  Convinced,  however,  of' the  necessity 
of  reducing  the  remainder  of  the  Creeks  to  peace,  or  of' exter- 
minating them,  he  again  prepared  to  take  up  the  line  of  march 
for  the  "  Hickory  Grounds/' comprising  the  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Coosa  and  Talhipoosa  Rivers,  commonly  known  as 
the  Forks.  This  region  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Creeks, 
and  their  prophets  had  assured  them  it  was  sacred  against  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  man.  In  this  region,  extending  mure  than 
thirty  miles  up  the  Tallapoosa,  there  were  a  number  of  hostile 
towns.,  whose  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  furious  with  despe- 
ration. To  animate  his  soldiers  to  further  toils  and  new  achieve- 
ments, the  general  issued  the  following  address:  "  ^  on  have 
entitled  yourselves  to  the  gratitude  ot  your  country  and 
your  general.  The  expedition  from  which  you  have  just,  re- 
turned has,  by  your  good  conduct,  been  rendered  prosperous 
beyond  any  example  in  the  history  of  our  warfare;  it  has  re- 
deemed the  character  of  your  state,  and  of  that  description  of 
troops  to  which  most  of"  you  belong. 

"The  fiends  of'  the  Tallapoosa  will  no  longer  murder  our 
w<  mien  and  children,  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  our  borders.  Their 
midnight  flambeaux  will  no  more  illuminate  their  counril-house, 

f  their  infernal   orgies.      In   their 
arise,  who  will  know  their  duty 

Eaton,  n.  1.".(l-l ")-.'. 
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better.  The  weapons  of  warfare  will  he  exchanged  for  the 
utensils  ill'  husbandry,  and  list-  wilderness,  which  now  u  it  hers 
in  sterility,  and  mourns  the  desolation  which  overspreads  it. 
will  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  become  the  nursery  "I  llie  arts. 
But.  before  this  happy  dav  can  arrive,  other  chastisements  re- 
main to  be  inflicted.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  path  to 
peace  should  lead  through  blood,  and  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain:  but  it.  is  a  dispensation  ol  Providence,  and  perhaps  a 
wise  one,  to  inflict  partial  evils,  that  ultimate  good  may  be 
produced/' 

With  rations  for  eight  days  packed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
soldiers,  the  army  set  out  for  the  hostile  towns  over  the  rugged 
count rv  which  forms  the  dividing  ridges  between  the  ('oosa 
and  Tallapoosa.  In  less  than  ten  days,  the  whole  countrv  cm 
both  sides  of  the  Tallapoosa,  for  fifty  miles  above  its  mouth, 
was  severely  scoured  and  ravaged  by  lire  and  sword.  JJut  the 
Indians  fled  in  every  direction  on  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
army;  the  towns  were  all  deserted,  with  their  fields,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invader.  On  the  17th  of  April  the  army  arrived 
at  old  Fort  Talassee,  on  the  Coosa,  six  miles  above  its  mouth. 
This  is  the  site  of  the  old  French  Fort  Toulouse,  upon  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  which  appr< >ach  within 
one  hundred  rods  of  each  other.  Here  the  last  chain  of  mili- 
tary posts  was  erected,  and.  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander, it  was  called  "Fort  Jackson." 

Tn  the  mean  time,  the  (leorina  troops,  under  Colonel  Milton, 
had  advanced  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tallapoosa  \\ith  provis- 
ions and  supplies;  and  having  formed  a  junction  with  (<eneral 
Jackson's  army,  advanced  to  the  general  rende/vous  at  Fort 
Jackson.  Many  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  had  been  discharged 
at  Fort  \\  illiams  on  account  of  the  scarcitv  of  provisions,  and 
others  were  also  discharged  at  Fort  Jackson.  ;is  the  war  \\as 
now  terminated. 

The  savage's  were  humbled,  and  they  had  sued  for  peace 
ami  merc\  from  their  conipierors.  From  the  dav  that  the  gen- 
eral arrived  at  Fort  Jackson,  the  Creek  warriors  and  chief's 
had  been  daily  arriving  from  every  ipiarter.  imploring  peace 
for  their  nation  and  tor  their  ta  mi  lies.  Amoir_f  the  distinguished 
chiefs  was  the  notorious  \\'<  /////<  rf»r<l,  chief  of  the  Aiabamoiis. 
a  principal  in-tiLfator  of  the  outbreak,  the  leader  in  the  cap- 
ture and  massacre  of  Fort  Minis,  and  an  active  commander 
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during  the  war.  Vanquished,  hut  not  subdued,  the  proud  war- 
rior rind  fearless  chief,  disdaining  to  be  led  a  captive,  boldly 
advanced  through  the  American  camp  into  the  presence  of  his 
victorious  enemy,  surrounded  by  his  stall' officers,  and.  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  emblem  of  peace,  thus  addressed  (leneral 
Jackson : 

"1  am  in  your  power;  do  with  me  as  you  please.  I  am  a 
soldier.  1  have  done  the  white  people  all  the  harm  I  could  ;  I 
have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army. 
I  would  yet  light,  and  contend  to  the  last;  but  I  have  none; 
my  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  nation.  Once  I  could  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle  ;  but  I  can  not  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice :  their  bones  are  at  Talhidega,  Tal- 
lushatches,  Emuckfaw,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered 
myselt  thoughtlessly.  While  there  were  chances  of  success, 
I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  pence  :  but  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  MOW  ask  it  for  my  nation  and  for  myself,  (.hi  the 
miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  on  my  country.  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities. 
If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Cieoriria  annv,  I  would 

1^1  V        ' 

have  raised  mv  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 

*  O 

on  the  other  :  but  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a  brave  man  :  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  accede 
to:  whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  be  madness  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  among  the 
sternest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  hold 
out  can  be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge:  and 
to  t.his  they  must  not,  and  shall  not,  sacrifice  the  last  remnant 
of  their  country.  You  have  told  us  where  we  might  go  and 
be  sale.  This  is  a  good  talk,  and  my  nation  ought  to  listen  to 
it :  they  shall  listen  to  it." 

In  the  mean  time,  arrangements  were  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  government  for  holding  a  regular  treaty  with  the 
('reeks  at.  Fort  Jackson,  on  the  Tallapoosa  River.  For  the 
accomplishment  ol  this  desirable  object,  no  one  was  so  well 
calculated  to  impress  the  savages  with  the  power  and  justice 
ol  tin.-  I  nited  States  as  the  "commander  of  the  Tennessee 
volunteers."  Hence  (-eneral  Jackson,  in  conjunction  with 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Creek  agent,  was  appointed 
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commissioner  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  permanent  treaty  of 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Creek  nation.  The  whole  country 
of  the  ( 'reeks  having  been  overrun,  and  the  nation  entirely  sub- 
dued l»v  the  American  troops,  they  were  completely  at  the 
mercv  of  the  conquerors,  both  as  to  territory  and  their  o\vn 
personal  safety. 

On  the  9th  day  of  August  the  treaty  was  regularly  concluded 
and  sinned  by  the  American  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  rep- 
resentinir  the  Creek  nation,  which  thereby  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  the  Creek  territory  lying  east  of  the  Tombigby  and 
west  of  the  Coosa  Rivers. 

The  "treaty  of  Fort  Jackson*'  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
the  irreat  soldier,  and  the  forbearance  of  a  nation  outraged  by 
savage  cruelty,  vet  kind  and  indulgent  to  the  conquered. 

The  preamble  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that  the  Creeks  had 
commenced  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sanguinary  war 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  repell- 
ed, prosecuted,  and  determined  by  the  United  States  success- 
full}',  and  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
honorable  warfare:  that  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  and 
the  subsequent,  conquest  of  the  whole  Creek  country,  number- 
less aggressions  had  been  committed  by  hostile  Creeks  airainst 
the  property,  safetv.  and  lives  ot  American  citi/ens.  and  against 
such  ( 'recks  as  were  friendly  to  the  United  States,  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River,  Fort  Minis,  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to  national 
faith  and  express  treat}'  stipulations.  That  the-  United  Slates, 
previous  to  the  perpetration  of  these  outrages,  had  endeavored 
to  secure  the  peace  and  future  harmony  of  their  people  re- 
spectively, by  a  strict  conformity  to  former  articles  of  treaty, 
while  the  Creeks,  their  chiefs,  and  warriors,  had  been  induced, 
by  foreign  emissaries,  impostors,  and  agents,  to  commence  hos- 
tilities against  the  American  people. 

Wherefore,  the  United  States  claim,  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
expenses  of  ihe  war.  a  cession  of  the  Creek  terriforv  \\ithin 
certain  limits,  while  they  guarantee  to  the  Indians  the  inteirritv 
and  occupancy  of'  the  residue,  provided  the  Creek  nation  ab- 
stains from  all  intercourse  with  Kn^lish  oj-  Spanish  agents  not 
authori/ed  by  the  I  nited  State<  to  trade  \\ilh  them. 

The  United  States  also  claim  and  require  the  ri^lit  to  estab- 
lish trading-houses  ;i|"l  military  posts,  and  to  navigate  all  the 
Waters  of  the  ('reck  territory,  and  to  open  and  use  such  roads 
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as  may  be  deemed  expedient.  The  United  States  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  ail  prisoners  and  property  in  their 
possession,  and  also  the  capture  and  delivery  <>f  all  prophets 
•and  instigators  of  the  war.  whether  natives  or  foreigners. 

And  whereas  the  Creek  nation  is  reduced  to  extreme  want, 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States,  out  of 
pure  benevolence  and  humanity,  agree  to  furnish  gratuitously 
to  the  Creek  nation  the  necessaries  of  life  until  their  crops 
shall  he  matured. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions  and  considerations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  ratify  and  confirm  the  pence  with  the  Creek  nation, 
and  between  them  and  the  Cherokees.  Chickasas,  and  Choetas. 
Such  are  the  leading  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  "treaty 
ot  Fort  Jackson."  • 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Creek  war  ;  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion commenced  by  them  airainst  the  American  settlements, 
instigated  and  sustained  by  British  revenge,  but  which  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  nearly  four  thousand  of  their  people,  slain  in 
battle,  and  the  complete  devastation  of  their  country. 

British  Emissaries  in  Fl»rl<lii. — In  the  mean  time.  British 
officers  and  emissaries  had  been  actively  engaged  in  rousing 
the  Indians  of  Florida  to  renewed  hostilities.  This  province 
was  inhabited  by  portions  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  by  a  nu- 
merous tribe  known  as  the  Seminoles,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  dominions.  These  were  to  be  armed  against  the  fron- 
tier population  of  the  United  States,  to  renew  the  scenes  at 
Fort  Minis.  For  this  purpose,  the  British  bri'j  Orpheus,  early 
in  Au-j-iist,  landed  several  British  officers,  with  a  lew  men.  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  at  Appalachy  Bay,  near  St.  Mark's, 
in  Fast  Florida.  These  officers  in  advance  were  to  stir  up  the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles;  to  imbody,  train,  and  drill  a  large 
force  of'  them,  t<>  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  Point,  and 
other  posts  and  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay. f 
The  avowed  object  was  to  restore  to  Spam  that  portion  of 
country  which  had  been  sei/ed  and  occupied  by  the  I  nited 
States  west  of  the  Perdido  Bivcr. 

These  a  irciits  and  officers  at  St.  Mark's  at  length  succeeded  in 
imhod  viir_r  ;i.  larire  number  of  Indians,  who  were  drilled  in  the 
field  exercise,  and  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Sonn 
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afterward.  Colonel  Xichols  arrived  with  a  British  s({iia<lr"ii  at 
IVnsacola.  where  lie  established  his  headquarters,  and  from 
which  he  soon  issued  his  famous  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana.*  Copies  ot  this  fulsome  and  presumptuous  docu- 
ment, dated  "Headquarters,  Pensacola,''  were  distrihuted  in 
various  border  portions  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. An  address,  drawn  up  in  a  similar  strain,  was  to  the 
troops  and  "allies"  of  Great  Britain:  and  to  the  savages  he 
promised  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  every  si-alji,  as  a  stimulus 
to  active  operations.! 

It  was  not  Ion  IT  before  his  emissaries  returned  to  him  at  Pen- 
sacola.  accompanied  bv  several  hundred  Indian  allies  recruited 
from  Florida,  who  were  subsequently  engaged  with  the  British 
troops  in  their  abortive  attack  upon  "  Fort  Bo\vyer."  on  Mobile 
Point. 

Karly  in  the  autumn.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  coin- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Seventh  Militarv  District  in  place  of 
General  Flournoy.  Proceeding  without  delay  to  the  seat  of 

*  Li  this  bombastic  document,  which  was  tilled  with  ridiculous  promises,  he  an- 
nounced, in  the  name,  of  tho  Kiii'-T  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  native  Louisianians.  that  on 
them  was  made  the  first,  call  to  aid  in  liberating  their  native  soil  from  a  weak  and 
faithless  piVLTiiinent.  The  same  call  was  made  equally  to  Spaniards,  Frenchmen. 
Italians,  and  Kn_'lishmen  in  Louisiana,  whether  sojouniors  ur  residents,  lie  announced 
that  lie  had  hroiiLrht  a  tine  train  of  artilb-n, .  and  evei-y  thin.'  requisite  f,,i-  heading  a 
lar-re  orL-ani/ed  body  of  Indians  commanded  by  Brit  Nh  nilicers,  and  that  he  was  sup. 
ported  by  a  numerous  British  and  Spanish  fleet.  His  object,  he  asserted,  \\  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  the  I'nited  States,  ami  restore  the  eountrv  to  its  lawful 
owners. 

He   reminded  the  people  of  the  L- I  faith  and  disinteresti'ilni'SS  of  Britain-;   in    F.u- 

rope,  which  was  an  ample  warrant  tor  confidence,  in  America.  Hi;  would  L'uaranUe  to 
them  tho  free  enjoyment  of  their  property,  their  laws,  their  religion,  the  peace  and 
tranuuillity  of  the  country,  free  from  taxes  imposed  to  support  an  unnatural  war.  The 
Indians,  he  said,  had  pledged  themselves  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  injure  none  but 
the  enemies  of  their  Spanish  and  British  fathers.  Thetla-  of  Spain,  Franc,-,  or  Kn-land 
upon  :my  house  would  be  a  sure  protection  to  the  inmates. 

Abo-,  e  all,  he  had  the  assurance  to  address  himself  to  the  Kentuokians.  He  said 
IJiey  had  too  lon_r  borne  with  L'rievoiis  impositions  from  the  L'eneral  L'oVernment.  and 
t!ie  whole  brunt  of  the  war  h;e!  been  thrown  upon  them.  He  informed  tli.-ni  tlu-j 
miu'i.t  obser\e  the  strict. '<f  neutrality,  or  the\  miudit  now  revi'Iiure  the.r  \\foii  'S  under 
tlie  standard  of  their  lurefithers ;  the  free  na\  i-_-at  ion  ot  the  Mississippi  would  be 
LrratiteH,  to  t'h. -in.  and  the\  mi  'lit  open  a  lucrative  trade  witli  his  maj  •>!  \  's  t'orei  s  in  tli.- 
supjiU  of  provisions. 

He  remind,  -d  then,  ot'  the     ntroei.-ns    i-onduet    of  the   Fnited   Stati-s  in  iiecl:iriir_-  war 

a-ainsl  Cival   Britain  at  1  lie  time  u  hen   she  w:.s   spendin_:    nil  her  energies,  h,  r  M 1. 

and  her  Uvasure  in  ileteiise  of  liherts  in  Kurop,-,  whi.-li  1-;.  her  nrms,  had  at  length 
been  disinthrailed  in  the  restorntion  of  the  Bourbons,  ami  the  buni<hmcnt  of  Nnpoloon 
to  Elba. 

Alibis  promises  were  eu:,ranti,Ml  ii].oi,  the   "  *vtt«i/  h"U,'r  ,J  ,t  Unii-i   ,Jf!,;-r  !" 
+   XVilliiims's  FL.ridti,  p.  -JUU. 
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war,  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  immediately  took  active 
measures  to  protect  the  coast  of  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi 
Territory  from  British  invasion.  At  his  summons  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  again  rallied  under  his  standard  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  from  foreign  invasion,  as  they  had  already  done 
for  the  humiliation  of  savage  power. 

The  fort  which  had  been  commenced  by  General  Wilkin- 
son at  Mobile  Point  was  the  only  defense  against  the  entrance 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  into  the  Bay  of  Mobile,  and  General 
Flournoy  had  considered  the  post  too  much  exposed  to  admit 
of  successful  defense  in  case  of  a  vigorous  attack.  As  such,  it 
had  been  partially  abandoned  to  its  fate  :  but  General  Jackson 
immediately  ordered  its  reoccupation  by  a  suitable  garrison, 
and  proceeded  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  defenses,  so  as  to 
close  the  pass  against  the  entrance  of  the  enemy's  vessels. 
This  post,  known  as  Fort  Bowyer,  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Lawrence,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  with  such  suc- 
cess was  the  defense  conducted,  that  on  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber it  successfully  repulsed  a  combined  attack  by  Colonel 
Nichols  and  Captain  Wood'bine  with  six  hundred  Indians  on 
land,  and  the  ileet  of  Sir  W.  II.  Percy,  consisting  of  lour  ves- 
sels and  ninety-two  pieces  of  cannon.*  In  the  assault  the 
enemv  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed,  about  seventy 
wounded,  with  the  destruction  of  one  vessel  of  war. f 

The  British  troops  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Bowyer  having  retired  to  the  port  oi  Pensacola.  General 
Jackson  resolved  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  neutral  port, 
and  to  enforce  an  observance  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  and.  if  necessary,  to  take  military  posses- 
sion of  the  port  and  fortresses. 

Having  concentrated  a  strong  force  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
line  of  demarkation.  he  advanced  toward  Pensacola,  and  on 
the  (ith  of  November  encamped  before  the  place  with  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  including  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  same 
evening  he  dispatched  a  ilag  by  bis  aid.  Major  Piere,  with  a 
communication  to  the  Spanish  governor;  but  as  he  advanced, 
the  fort  opened  her  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  The 
tenor  of  the  communication  was  to  inform  the  Spanish  gov- 
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ernor  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  did  in  it  approach 
with  any  hostile  designs  against  Spain,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
dislodging  the  British  army  from  a  position  from  \vhich  they 
were  carrying  on  war  against  the  territories  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  the  Spanish  governor  to  admit, 
from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  a  sulFieient  numher  of 
troops  to  garrison  the  Forts  St.  Michael,  Burancas,  and  St. 
Rose,  until  the  Spanish  authorities  could  supply  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  government  of  Pensacola  to  support  the 
neutrality  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  territory.  Having  recon- 
noitered  the  forts  at  Pensacola.  he  ascertained  distinctly  that 
they  were  occupied  by  British  troops.  The  Spanish  flag  at 
that  time  was  displayed,  but  on  the  day  previous  both  the 
Spanish  and  British  ilags  had  been  hoisted.* 

Xo  satisfactory  assurances  having  been  given  by  the  Span- 
ish governor,  the  army  was  put  in  motion  to  take  the  town  and 
forts  by  storm  on  the  seventh.  Three  thousand  men.  in  three 
different  columns,  with  artillery,  were  marched  along  the  beach, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  (ire  of  Fort  St.  Michael.  When  approach- 
ing the  town,  the  advance  of  the  artillery  being  retarded  by 
the  deep  sand,  the  middle  column  was  ordered  to  charge  with 
the  bayonet.  This  column  advanced  briskly  ;  and  as  it  enter- 
ed the  principal  street,  a  Spanish  battery  of  two  guns  opened 
its  lire  upon  them  :  hut  it.  was  immediately  carried  by  the 
Americans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  when  the  town  was 
surrendered,  and  the  British  troops,  with  their  Indian  allies, 
retired  from  Fort  Baranoas  to  their  shipping,  having  first  laid 

ti,  O 

a  train  by  which  the  tort  was  blown  up  soon  alter  it  was  evac- 
uated. 

The  American  army  retired  to  Mobile,  from  which  (lenera) 
Jackson  proceeded  westward  to  superintend  the  defenses  of 
tin;  Louisiana  const,  and  especially  the  passes  to  the  city  ot 
\e\v  Orleans,  which  w;is  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enemy. 
A  tew  weeks  alterward  the  troops  were  concentrated  near 
Baton  Rouge,  preparatory  to  their  advance  to  \ew  Orleans, 
which  was  then  threatened  by  a  formidable  British  fleet  and 
army.t 

[A.lK  1*1."».]  Meantime, the  war  with  (Ireaf  Britain,  as  well 
as  with  the  sav;r_rfs.  h;ivm<_r  been  conducted  to  a  successful 
termination,  the  people  ot  Mississippi,  secure  alike  from  savaire 
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and  British  barbarity,  through  the  extraordinary  courage  and 
energy  of  General  Jackson,  made  no  delay  in  publicly  bearing 
testimony  to  his  merits  as  a  military  commander.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  territory,  through  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
with  great  unanimity,  awarded  to  him  a  splendid  sword,  em- 
bellished with  suitable  devices,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  and 
affectionate  regard  for  his  extraordinary  services  during  the 
war.  This  testimonial  of  an.  admiring  people,  accompanied 
with  the  cordial  congratulations  of  Governor  Holmes,  was  dis- 
patched to  Governor  Blount,  of  Tennessee,  by  whom,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  it  was  formally  presented  to  the  general  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Nashville,  amid  the  felicitations  of  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 

Extension  of  the  white  Population  into  the  Indian  Country. — 
Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Tennessee,  and  other  states  contigu- 
ous to  tlte  Indian  nations,  relieved  from  apprehension  of  sav- 
age hostility,  began  to  advance  into  the  Indian  country.  The 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  had  extinguished  the  claim  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  all  the  country  south  of  Tennessee  River,  from  the 
Black  Warrior  eastward  to  the  Coosa,  and  beyond  Fort  Jack- 
son on  the  Tallapoosa  :  and  the  tribes  of  that  nation  had  be- 
trun  to  retire  within  their  new  boundary  :  but  the  country 

O  *'       '  » 

south  and  west  of  the  county  of  Madison  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chickasa  nation,  as  far  south  and  west  as  the  Chocta 
boundary;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1815.  the  white 
population  was  gradually  advancing  and  forming  settlements 
west  of  Madison  county  and  south  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
within  the  Chickasa  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  population  was  crowding  into  the  coun- 
try north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  eastward  and  westward 
from  Madison  county,  into  that  portion  of  the  Chickasa  and 
Cherokee  country  which  has  since  been  organized  into  the 
counties  of  Jackson.  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  in  North  Al- 
abama. While  these  regions  were  receiving  a  rapid  increase 
of  immigrant  population,  the  country  within  twenty  miles  ol 
the  southern  limit  of  Madison  county  was  likewise  receiving 
its  advanced  pioneer  settlements  in  all  that  portion  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  now  comprised  in  the  counties  ol  Frank- 
lin, Lawrence,  and  Morgan,  of  North  Alabama.  Before  the 
closi-  of  the  year  1<S1(>.  all  this  portion  of  country  north  and 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River  was  fairlv  in  the  exclusive  occu- 
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pation  ot'the  white  population.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  em- 
igration; hundreds  were  advancing  down  the  TombiLrbv  to 
the  settlements  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  near  Wash- 
ington county  ;  others  advanced  westward  upon  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Tombigby,  coveting  the  fertile  and  virgin  lands 
still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chiekasas.  The  advanced  pio- 
neers from  Tennessee,  who  had  explored  the  countrv  upon 
the  sources  ot  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  "considered 
it  the  'land  of  promise.'  and  they  impatiently  awaited  the  com- 
pletion of  the  surveys-  by  the  I'nited  States,  when  they  were 
read}'  to  cover  it  with  their  tens  of  thousands."* 

It  was  early  in  the  summer  of  1815  that  the  first  white  emi- 
grants  advanced  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Buttahatchy  and 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  Tombigby.  The  same  summer  n 
settlement  was  made  on  the  main  stream  of  Tombigby.  near 
the  site  of'  Cotton-gin  Port.  Bv  the  first  of  June,  such  was 
the  number  who  had  arrived  in  this  quarter  and  lower  down 
the  Tombigby.  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbus,  that  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  "for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  to 
prevent  the  laws  of  the  territory  from  being  infracted  with  im- 
punity." to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  over  them, 
when  Governor  Holmes,  by  his  proclamation,  dated  June  9th. 
1S15,  "in  virtue  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  Governor  ot 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  erected  all  the  country  to  which  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  upon  the  Tombigby  and 
Black  Warrior  Rivers  into  the  'count}'  ot  Monroe.'"  The 
laws  of  Congress  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  were 
declared  in  lull  force  over  the  same.t 

The  same  year,  Madison  count}-,  north  ot  the  Tennessee 
River,  was  the  most  populous  count}'  in  the  territory,  it  hav- 
in'_r  Driven  at  the  June  election,  lor  delegate  to  Congress,  fif- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  votes.  At  the  same  election,  the 
whole  number  of  votes  p'>|led  in  the  three  counties  ot  Adams. 

n!\  fourteen 

thf  \\  ashington 
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Idem,  JiUie  14. 
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whom  arc  wealthy  planters  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina." 
The  same  year,  this  county  sent  three  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly.  These  were  Gabriel  Moore,  William  Win- 
ston, and  Ilu^rh  M'Vey.  Washington  District,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Lower  Tumbigby,  sent  only  two  representatives.  Such 
was  the  relative  population  of  these  remote  points  in  the  ter- 
ritory at  the  close  of  the  year  1^15.* 

Origin  of  the  Seininolc  War. — But  the  advance  of  the  whites 
was  premature.  The  Indian  tribes  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
country.  The  boundary  line  stipulated  in  the  "  Treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson"  had  not  been  established  ;  and  the  Indians,  reluctant  to 
yield  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  territory,  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  British  emissaries  irom  Florida,  refused  to  abandon  the 
country,  or  to  permit  the  line  to  be  established.  Influenced  by 
these  emissaries  and  agents,  they  denied  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty,  because  its  terms  were  dictated  by  the  victorious  gen- 
eral, and  was  disapproved  by  a  fraction  of  the  (.'reek  nation. 
They  asserted  their  unimpaired  title  to  the  country,  and  forbade 
the  advance  of  the  white  population.  "The  Big  Warrior  de- 
clared he  was  deceived  in  the  extent  of  country  to  be  ceded 
by  the  treaty;  and  that  the  restriction  of  the  Creek  nation  to 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  line  would  lead  to  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  his  nation,  as  it  would  leave  their  country  too  lim- 
ited for  a  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
die  by  the  sword  as  by  famine." 

Before  the  Kith  of  October,  the  Creek  Indians  had  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontiers  ol  Georgia,  and  had  br< >ken 
up  all  the  military  cantonments  on  the  line  from  Fort  Jackson 
eastward  to  Fort  Mitchell,  on  the  Chattaliooehy.f  The  pio- 
neer settlers  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  exposed  situa- 
tions, and  seek  safety  ;n  the  older  settlements. 

On  the  12lh  <»f  December,  the  president  issued  his  proclama- 
tion forewarning  all  persons  against  entering  upon  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  making  settlements  thereon,  when  such 
lands  had  not  been  surveyed  and  thrown  open  to  them  ;  lie  also 
commanded  the  marshal  in  any  state  or  territory  where  such 
trespass  shall  have  taken  place,  to  remove,  if  necessary,  by 
military  force,  all  persons  unlawfully  remaining  upon  any  such 
lands  after  the  10th  of  March,  IHKJ.t  Meantime,  the  Federal 

f    Idem,  .Vov.'inbi.-r  \  1th. 
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government  omitted  no  effort  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  contested  boundary  ;  but  the  intrigues  of  British  and  Span- 
ish emissaries  defeated  the  humane  policy  of  the  government, 
and  ultimately  involved  the  hostile  portion  of  the  Creek  nation 
and  the  Seiuinoles  in  another  war  of  extermination. 

[A.D.  INK).]  Until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  continued  to  include  the  immense  regions 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Chattahoorhy  River. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  extensive  country  \\'as  as  yet  in  the 
virtual  occupancy  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  white  population 
being  still  contained  in  three  separate  and  remote  districts. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  on  the  Mississippi,  lying  south  of 
latitude  33  ,  and  extending  eastward  to  Pearl  Iliver.  The 
sccfjiul  was  comprised  in  the  counties  on  the  Tombigby  and 
Mobile  Rivers;  the  third  was  the  isolated  county  of  Madison, 
distant  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Xatchex,  and  separated 
by  two  tribes  of  Indians.  Between  the  settlements  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  on  the  Tombigby,  an  unsubdued  wilderness 
of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  intervened,  with  a  few  scattering 
settlements  on  the  route  of  communication.  Between  these 
districts  there  was  no  natural  or  commercial  connection  ;  no 
community  of  interests  or  pursuits  ;  and  between  the  first  and 
the  second,  the  sterile  character  of  the  lands  interposed  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  a  continuous  population;  the  Indian  na- 
tions intervening  between  the  first  and  the  third  precluded  an 
intimate  and  safe  intercourse.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  sections  were  stranirers  to  those  of  the  others  ;  but, 
being  all  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, they  were  included  in  one  territorial  government  for  tem- 
porary convenience. 

The  great  distance  of  Madison  county  and  the  Tombigby 
settlements  from  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government  gave 
rise  to  much  dissatisfaction,  and  the  plan  of  dividing  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions,  with  two  separate  L'overnments,  was 
warmly  discussed  during  the  year  lSlf>.  (  )nc  of  the  fu>t  and 
most  plausible  plans  devised  by  politicians  was  the  annexation 
of  the  counties  west  of  Pearl  River,  and  south  of  latitude  33°, 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  giving  that  state  a  uniform  shape, 
:uid  embracing  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Ai"''''°r 
government,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  TonibiLrbv  north- 
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ward  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee,  \vas  desired, 
having  its  scat  on  the  Tennessee  River.' 

Meantime,  before  the  close  of  the  year  ISlf),  a  memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  one  from  the  people 
upon  the  Tombigby  and  Alabama,  had  been  laid  before  Con- 
gress, representing  the  inconveniences  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  praying  the  division  of  the  territory  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  separate  governments.  The  county  of  Monroe, 
east  of  the  Tombigby,  had  been  organized,  and  formed  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  eastern  settlements  on  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Tombigby,  and  those  further  north,  contiguous  to  Mad- 
ison county.  . 

Indian  Treaties  in  181G. — The  advanced  population  in  all 
the  new  settlements,  and  especially  those  upon  the  head  waters 
of  the  Tombigby  and  Black  Warrior,  was  encroaching  upon 
the  contiguous  territories  of  Choctas,  Chickasas,  and  Cherokee 
nations,  which  were  in  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
To  facilitate  the  advance  of  these  settlements  chief!}"  north  and 
east  of  the  Creek  nation,  the  Federal  government  took  imme- 
diate measures  to  obtain  a  formal  relinquishment  of  the  claims 
of  the  three  coterminous  nations.  For  this  purpose,  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  who, 
during  the  autumn  of  the  year,  concluded  three  several  treaties 
for  the  cession  of  all  the  territory  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Coosa.  westward  to  the  Tombigby  at  Cotton-gin  Port,  and  to 
a  line  running  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  Caney  Creek,  on 
the  Tennessee  River.  These  were  the  last  treaties  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  Indian  hinds  within  the  Mississippi  Territory 
previous  to  its  division  into  two  separate  territorial  govern- 
ments. 

Immediately  after  these  treaties,  the  white  population  pressed 
forward  with  great  rapidity  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  into 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  plains  comprised  within  the  limits  de- 
fined by  the  late  treaties.  Ik-fore  the  close  of  the  year  181(5, 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  seventy-live  thousand  persons,  including 
slaves.  Of  these,  about  forty-six  thousand  were  distributed  in 
the  counties  situated  west  of  Pearl  River;  the  remainder  were 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  upon  the  Tombigby  and  Mobile 
Rivers. 

*    \Vashiii--tou  Republican.  December  6th,  1 -'!•">. 
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[A.D.  1817.]  The  Territory  divided— On  the  21st  of  J;m- 
uary  Congress  adopted  the  views  contained  in  the  memorial 
from  the  General  Assembly,  and  assented  to  the  formation  of 
a  state  Constitution.  The  subject  having  been  duly  considered, 
on  the  first  of  March  following  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing 
the  people  of  the  irestcni  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Territory 
to  form  a  state  government,  preparatory  to  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state.*  The  eastern  limit  of  this 
portion  was  "  a  line  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Bear 
('reek,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  northwestern  corner  of 
Washington  county,  on  the  Tnmbigby,  thence  due  south  with 
the  western  limit  of  said  county  to  the  sea." 

Stdtc  of  Mississippi  admitted  into  the.  Union. — Agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  General  Assembly 
proceeded  to  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion which  was  to  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  The 
convention  was  to  consist  of  forty-four  members,  representing 
fourteen  counties,  and  to  be  convened  and  held  in  the  town  of 
Washington.  After  a  session  of  more  than  live  weeks,  the 
Constitution  was  finally  adopted  on  the  15th  of  August,  1817, 
and  on  the  10th  of  December  following  it  was  approved  by 
Congress,  when  the  ''State  of  Mississippi"  was  admitted  into 
the  Federal  Union. f 

At  this  time  the  whole  white  population  of  the  new  state  was 
restricted  to  fourteen  large  counties,  sparsely  inhabited,  and  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  its  southern  extremity,  immediately  north  of 
the  old  Spanish  line  of  demarkation,  and  south  of  the  old  ( 'hocta. 
line,  established  by  the  treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  in  1805. 

*  Sec  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  compilation  of  1H-27,  p.  705.  Also,  Land  Laws, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  17G. 

t  Tin'  members  of  tlii-  convention  which  formed  the  first  ('institution  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  were  as  follows  : 

David  Holmes,  president,  and  deleirato  from  Adams  county. 

Ail'iina  ramify:  Josiah  Simpson.  James  <'.  \Vilkins.  John  Ta\lor,  Christopher  Knn- 
liin.  Kdward  Turner,  Joseph  Sessions.  John  Ste.-h-.  -J,-/fr*>H  r,,intl y  :  Cowh-s  Mead, 
Hezekiah  .1.  Halch.  Joseph  K.  Davis,  (ieor-e  W.  Kinir.  -  .W<iri«/i  county  :  John  Ford. 
I)ou_ral  M'Laudilin,  -  1  I<iiu;,ck  county:  Xoel  Jounlan,  Amos  Burnett.—  1 1 ',///?/<•  ruunly: 
James  Patten,  Clinch  (  mi\ .  -<  i,;;-n  futility:  Laimhlm  M'!\:iy  John  M'H.'a.  J,i<-k>,,,, 
rtntn/y;  John  M'Leoil,  Thomas  Hill,,,.-  -I. ,nr ,;•„,;•  ,;,<n,l y  :  Harmon  |{,umels.  -Mai 
borne,  county:  Walter  l.eake.  Thomas  Hanies.  Dmiid  Um-nett.  Joshua  (i.  Chirk.— 
lV,in;n  county:  Henry  1).  Downs,  Andrew  ( ilas.s.  I'nnilcliii  r,iiiiitif  :  James  Knox.— 
Wilkinxtiiicvinily:  (\, •«:•:••  I'oiiidext.  r,  D:r-!el  \Viili:uiis.  Aliram  M.  S.-oK.  John  Joor, 
Gerard  ('.  Hraudon,  Joseph  Johnson.  Ami!'-  r,»infji:  Henry  Hanna.  Tliomas  Hatelic- 
lor,  John  Hurton, Thomas  Tonv!,.--,  An-us  Wilkinson.  Willmjn  I,artimore  -Pik,'  Boun- 
ty: DUN  id  Dicksuli,  NViUiam  .1.  MP.IO.I,  .hun-.-s  V  M  Nahl).  Lonis  Winstoti,  secretary 
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The  county  of  Monroe,  then  lying  chiefly  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tombigby  River,  was  not  represented  in  the  convention 
of  Mississippi,  but  remained  attached  to  the  State  of  Alabama 
until  the  winter  of  18'20,  when  the  boundary  line,  established 
by  actual  survey,  assigned  it  to  Mississippi. 

The  first  session  of  the  "  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi"  convened  in  the  town  of  Washington  on  the  first 
Monday  in  October,  1817.*  The  session  continued,  for  the  or- 
ga^ii/ation  of  the  state  government,  until  February  following. 
During  this  time  many  of  the  territorial  laws  were  remodeled  : 
inferior  and  superior  courts  were  established  and  organized  ; 
a  general  militia  law.  and  a  law  establishing  a  regular  system 
of  state  revenue,  were  enacted. f  The  first  senators  to  Con- 
gress were  David  Holmes  and  Thomas  II.  Williams  ;  and  the 
first  representative  elected  by  the  people  was  George  Poindex- 
ter.  of  Wilkinson  county,  who  succeeded  William  Lattimore, 
the  last  territorial  delegate.  Such  \vas  the  first  organization 

o  o 

of  state  government  in  Mississippi. 

[A.D.  18^0.]  The  new  state  continued  to  receive  annual 
accessions  to  its  population  by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  states  upon  the  Ohio  ;  and  in  18-20, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  seventy- 
five  thousand  four  hundred,  of  whom  thirty-three  thousand 
were  slaves.  The  inhabited  portion  had  been  subdivided  into 
seventeen  counties, J  lying  south  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  es- 
tablished at  Mount  Dexter. 

Yet  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country  comprised  within 
rhe  limits  of  the  state  were  in  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  Choctus  claimed  the  largest  portion,  extending 
northward  from  the  limit  of  the  white  settlements,  while  the 
Chicknsfis  occupied  all  the  territory  on  the  north  beyond  them. 
The  claims  of  both  nations  extended  from  the  Tombigby  to  the 
Mississippi. 

To  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  white  settlements  into  valu- 
able and  fertile  lands  lying  north  of  the  Chocta  boundary,  the 
Federal  government  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chocta 
nation  for  the  purchase  of  another  large  district  of  country. 

*  Thi'  first,  stission  of  tiir  (ioiera.]  A 
.)( tl.r  Hn;is.'  ul1  llrjimscntativ.'S  ;  J).  S 
Senat-'  ;  Ikivi'l  Huljnos.  L'III;  nun: 

t  .-••>•  A-  ts  ,,f  ••  .First  Session  (if  First  (Tcneral  Assembly,"  1-17.  1H1-. 

;   Durl'V  <  Oazi  it'  •.,-.  urtic  '      '  M:s-is--iMj,i." 
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Major-general  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  Major-general  Thom- 
as Hinds,  of  Mississippi,  were  appointed  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  treat  upon  the  subject.  The  chiefs, 
head  men,  and  warriors  of  the  Chocta  nation  were  assembled 
at  Doak's  Stand,  near  the  eastern  limit  of  the  present  county 
of  Madison,  and  on  the  iiOth  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed 
for  the  relinquishment  of  nearly  live  and  a  half  millions  of 
acres.  This  cession  comprised  all  the  lands,  except  a  few  res- 
ervations which  lie  west  of  a  line  drawn  northwardly  from  a 
point  on  the  former  Chocta  boundary,  near  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  the  present  county  of  Simpson,  "to  the  source  of  Black 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Ya/.oo  ;  thence  along  said  creek  west- 
ward to  its  mouth;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  the  Mississippi, 
one  mile  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River." 

The  Legislature  at  the  next  session  erected  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, for  temporary  government,  into  the  "•county  of  Hinds," 
in  honor  of  the  commissioner  from  Mississippi.  During  the 
same  session  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  tendering  ''the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the  state  to  Major-gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson,  and  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen, 
Major-general  Thomas  Hinds.  '  commissioners  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part,  of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  Chocta  tribe 
of  Indians,'  for  their  patriotic  and  indefatigable  exertions  in 
effect  ing  a  treaty  with  said  Indians,  whereby  their  claim  has 
been  extinguished  to  a  large  portion  of  land  within  this  state, 
and  whereby  a  fund  has  been  provided  for  public  exigencies, 
our  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  rendered  more  contiguous, 
and  the  state  we  represent  more  powerful  in  its  resources  and 
more  respectable  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy."* 

The  territory  acquired  b\  this  treatv  for  man}'  years  sub- 
sequently was  known  and  designated  as  the  "  :\ew  Purchase  ;" 
and  hundreds  from  the  old  counties,  lured  bv  the  prospect  of 
securing  large,  bodies  of  fine  lands  at  cheap  rates,  began  to 
prepare  lor  settling  the  country.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
was  erected  into  the  counties  of  Hinds,  Simpson,  Copiah,  Kan- 
kin.  Madison,  Ijolivar,  ^  a/oo.  Washington,  and  Holmes. 

Heretofore  the  ( leneral  Assembly  had  convened  at  Natchez 
or  Wash i nut i >n.  near  the  extreme  southwestern  part  oi  the  staie, 
and  at  least,  two  hundred  and  lilty  miles  trom  the  newly-erected 
countv  of  Monroe,  east  ot  the  Tombib.  It  had  been  deter- 
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mined  to  establish  the  future  seat  of  the  stale  government  at 
some  point  nearly  central  to  the  geographical  limits  ot  the 
state.  Hence,  at  the  autumnal  session  of  the  (ieneral  Assem- 
bly, on  the  'jsth  of  November,  a  lull  \vas  pas>ed.  authorizing 
"Thomas  Hinds  and  William  Lattimore.  the  commissioners 
heretofore  appointed,  and  Peter  A.  Vandorn,  to  locate  the  tn- 
ture  capital  of  the  state"  upon  certain  lands  near  the  Pearl 
River,  within  the  "  Xew  Purchase;'  and  to  prepare  suitable 
buildings  for  the  next  session  of  the  (leneral  Assembly.  The 
same  act  declares  that  the  future  capital  "shall  be  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  "Jackson."  in  honor  of  Major-general  An- 
drew Jackson."*  Thus  was  the  name  of  the  early  patron  and 
defender  of  Mississippi  perpetuated  to  posterity  as  identified 
with  her  future  progress  as  an  independent  state. f 

*  "Arts  of  tin:  General  Assembly1'  of  winter  session,  1. •"-'",  p.  i:!7. 

t  General  Jiirksim  died  at  tlie  HennitaLre,  on  tin-  Cumberland  Kiver,  in  Tennessee, 
on  tlie  ^th  of  June,  I-).".,  mourned  by  tlie  whole  nation,  and  honored  by  the  civilized 
world.  The  following  general  order  contains  the  national  notice  of  his  death: 

"  (IKNKliAI.    UKDKK. 

'•Wiifhiiisfton,  Jinn    Hi,  IP 45. 

"Tlie  President  of  tlie  United  States,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  announces  t:>  tin-  anny, 
the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps,  the  death  of  AM>KKW  .1  \CK.-OS.  On  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the'  eighth  day  of  .June,  ahont  six  o'clock,  he  re.xi.nied  his  spirit  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  The  nation,  while  it  learns  w  itli  i:nef  the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  citixen, 
finds  solace  in  contemplating  his  vi-nerahle  character  and  services.  Tlie  Valley  oi  the 
Mississippi  belield  in  him  the  bravest,  and  wisest,  and  most  fortunate  of  its  defenders. 
The  i-ountrv  rai.-cd  him  to  the  hijhest  ti'ti.-t^  in  militnry  and  m  civil  lite,  \vith  a  eonli- 
deuce  that  never  ahateii,  ami  an  affection  that  followed  him  in  undiininished  vi::or  to 
retirement,  watched  over  his  latest  hours,  and  pa\  s  its  tribute  at  his  urave.  Wherever 
his  lot  was  cast,  lie  appeared  a  mom:  those  around  him.  lir.-t  in  natural  endowments  ami 
resources,  not  less  than  tir>t  in  authority  and  station.  The  power  of  his  mind  impress- 
ed itself  on  the  policy  of  his  countrv.  and  still  lives,  and  will  live  forever,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  its  people.  Child  of  a  forest  re-ion,  and  a  settler  of  the  wilderness,  his  was  a 
•-•enius  which,  as  it  came  t,,  the  Lruidance  of  attains,  instinctively  attached  it>,-]t  \, 
eral  princi]des.  and.  inspired  by  the  truth  which  hi-,  own  In  ail  revealed  to  ),im  in  sin- 
gleness and  simplicity,  he  fouml  aluavs  a  n  ,-ponse  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
('rowiieil  with  jlorv  in  wa--.  in  his  whole  career  as  a  statesman  be  showed  him-elf  the 
friend  and  lover  of  pea.'.  .  With  an  Amei'i,  an  heart,  whose  ihrohs  were  all  lor  i!e|,ub- 

lican  fr lorn  and  I. is  native  laud,  he  yet  lonm  .1  to  promote  the  wiliest  intercourse  and 

the  1I10st  intimate  commerce  between  the  many  nation.-  ot' mankind.  He  was  the  serv- 
ant  of  human:!;.  .  (  If  a  vehement  will,  lie  was  patient  in  council,  deliberating  IOIILT, 
hearing  all  things,  yet,  in  the  moment  of  action,  deridim,'  with  rapidity.  Of  a  noble 
nature,  and  incapable  of  disguise,  his  thoughts  lay  open  to  all  around  him,  and  won 
their  confidence  by  his  iii-'enuous  frankness.  His  judgment  \\  as  of  that  solidity  that, 
he  ever  tempered  vL-nr  with  prudence.  The  Hushin  s  nf  Hiiirer  could  in  . 
faculties,  but  rather  kindled  and  li-fhted  them  up.  ,|iiieke, ,!,,„-  tin  ir  .  ne|-  ,  without  dis 
t  irt.inj  their  balance.  In  war.  hi-;  e\  e  at  a  L-lance  di-eern.-(l  his  plans  with  un.  n.n:/ 

Ly;   in  pi'ace.  he    [iropi .SIM!   measures   with   in-tii.etive   wisdom,  of  which   I 
H]    rations  were  ]irophei-y.      In  disci [iline  stern,  in  a  just    resolution  inflexibh     In-  was 
•    e  .  •  nt lest  an"'  etions,  ever  re ;idy  to  solace  the  distressed  and  to  r<  lieve  the  m-.  dy  ; 
;  •  ..-  bin   countrv.      Inditl'erent   to  oilier  r   v  ;    ii 
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Meantime,  by  an  act  of  tin'  Legislature,  approved  February 
!Hh.  1S-J1.  the  county  ot  Monroe  h;ul  been  reeogni/ed  as  within 
tlio  limits  ol"  tin;  state  ;  and  the  state  authority  was  extended 
over  it  by  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  form  a  countv  east  of  the 
Tombigby  River,  and  tor  other  purposes."'  Since  that  time. 
Monroe  county  has  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  .State  ol' Mis- 
sissippi. 

\  et  the  county  ot  Monroe  was  separated  from  the  counties 
near  the  Mississippi  by  the  territory  of  the  Chocta  nation, 
which  luul  been  reduced  in  width  at  this  point.  b\-  the  "new 
purchase,"  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Jack- 
son. To  connect  these  remote  settlements,  a  public  road  was 
opened  from  the  old  ".Nashville  Trace."  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, through  the  Chocta  nation,  until  it  intersected  the  military 
road  leading  Irom  Florence,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
city  of  Orleans.  This  road  passed  through  the  new  purchase, 
by  way  of  the  old  Chocta  agency  and  Raymond,  to  the  town 
of  Columbus,  thus  connecting  the  settlements  on  the  Tombii^by 
with  those  near  the  Mississippi.  For  several  years  this  road 
was  known  as  the  "Robinson  Road,"  alter  its  projector,  Ray- 
mond Robinson,  who  erected  the  first  house,  and  gave  name 
to  the  present  town  of  Raymond. 

Population  began  to  crowd  rapidly  into  the  "  \ew  Purchase," 

thrnu_h'"it  lilr  to  :iu  honorable  fame,  and  sn  love, I  his  follow  iiii'ti.  th:it  lit-  lon_'e<l  to 
dwell  in  tlu-ir  all'ectiuiiate  reiiH'liibnuier-.  Ih/uvcu  L'UVf  him  lenuth  of  dnys.  and  ho 

fill,', I  them  with  •! l<  i-f  ^ri-utiii-ss.  II. •  was  always  ha pp\  :  happy  i"  liis. \uutli.  which 

shared  the  achievement  ..four  national  independence  .  happ\  in  his  after  years,  which 
beheld  ill,'  Valley  of  the  W'e.sl  CIIVIT  itself  with  the  -lors  of  five  atul  ever  increasing 
States  ;  h:i|.|.\  in  his  a_'e.  which  saw  the  people  mult  ip  lie.  1  from  two  to  t  \\  enty  millions, 
mill  freedom  an.l  iiniiiii  make  their  ]i;ithw:i\  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paritie  ;  thrice 
happy  in  ileath.  tor.  while  he  I.eli.-Viv)  the  liheilies  c.f  his  eoimtry  iliipenshiibhv  iiiul 
was  rlu'i'ivti  hy  visions  nf  it<  eonstaiit  a.lv.u. cement,  he  ileparte.i  from  this  ht'e  in  full 
Imp.-  of  a  l)|..ss,.,l  immortality,  throii-h  the  merits  :nnl  atotu'liR'nt  of  liis  H.'iltvuiiT. 

"  (  )Hic-'i-s  ot'  the  arms-,  the  na\  \  .  an.l  marine  corps  will  wear  .Tape  on  the  1,'I't  arm 
:i::.l  rui  th.-ir  swnnls,  an.l  the  eoloix  of  the  sevei'iil  regiments  will  h.-  jmt  in  nionniiiiLr 
tor  III.'  p.  ri..  1  nl'  six  months.  At  the  na\  a  I  stations,  an.  I  on  pnhlie  ve-sels  in  coin  mis- 
sion, li  :•  (la  :s  \\  ill  he  worn  at  hall'  ma-t  lor  one  wi'ek  :  nihl  on  the  .la\  afler  this  nr.ler 
is  r.-c,-i\eil.  (wonts  nne  minute  j.ms  will  lie  lire,!,  lie-iniiiiiu  at  1  -,'  o'clock.  At  each 
milit-irs  station,  the  ilny  utter  the  reception  el'  this  nnler.  the  national  f]a..:  v.  ill  be  dis- 
playe.l  at  half  stall'  from  sunrio-  to  suus.-t  ;  thirteen  -mis  will  he  lire.l  :,t  ihi>  hreak  ; 
hrilfhoitr  ::,i,,s  ,lm-iM_-  the  .la:..  ;m.l  :,|  the  dose  ofthe  ,|:iv  a  -en,  nil  sal. it.  .  'flic  troops 
will  he  para.le.l  ;,t  !  n  ii'cl.ieli  :in.|  this  onlej-  re.Ll  to  them,  on  w  hich  the  labors  nf  tho 
,lay  will  c-ease. 

"Let  the  virtue^  of  the  i!his|  rii  ri.s  ,|,  :n  I  re  I  :i  in  th  'i1'  i'.''i|ei:ce,  :;n,l  when  eiier_'y  ;itul 
c(Hirii.:e  are  rail,  •!  to  tfii'l.  emulate  his  example. 

•'   (  il  -iKol       H  \SCKol    1\ 

••  Actin  •  >  'crctary  of  \V-ir  :n. •!  Secret:ir\   of  tin    Xavy." 

*  Acts  uf  Mississippi  in  1--1.  p.  ',>'<,  ;iO. 
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from  \vhicli  the  Indians  gradually  retired,  sonic  into  the  nation 
northward,  and  many  westward,  across  the  Mississippi  River, 

thus  leaving  l»>rever  the  homes  oi  their  ancestors. 

[A. D.  Ls.'JO.]  fc.rtoisiv/1  of  (he  Sltili-  ,///r/.x(//(  liuit  over  the 
Indian  Country. — Atter  the  organization  oi'  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  population  gradually  increased,  and  extended  into  all 
the  counties  south  ol'  the  former  Indian  boundary,  until  the 
close  ol  the  year  ISvJO,  when  the  aggregate  number,  exclusive 
of  Monroe  county,  amounted  to  more  than  seventy-live  thou- 
sand souls.  From  this  lime  emigration  was  more  active,  and 
contributed  to  augment  the  population  rapidly  until  the  year 
18130,  when  the  "^N'ew  Purchase,"  with  its  seven  new  counties, 
had  received  a  large  agricultural  population,  increasing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  About  this  time  the  rage  for  the 
line  cotton  lands  ot  Mississippi,  both  in  the  upland  regions  ol 
the  \  a/oo  and  1'earl  Rivers,  no  less  than  the  lowlands  of  the 
Mississippi,  began  to  rouse  the  spirit  ot  exploration  in  search 
ol  other  lands  beyond  the  limits  ol  the  white  settlements. 
The  white  people  had  again  begun  to  pros  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  and  the  Indians  themselves  began  to  lind  their  conn- 
trv  too  circumscribed  to  admit  ot  further  restrictions.  The 
Chiokasas  had  already  been  compelled  to  retire  Irom  the  limits 
ol'  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  the  occupancy  ot  a  district  in 
.\orth  Mississippi,  less  than  one  tenth  of  their  limits  in  the 
year  ]M»<). 

The  (..'hoc.tas.  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the  state, 
were  restricted  to  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  territory  occupied 
bv  them  thirtv  years  before.  The  impatient  white  population, 
which  \\  as  crowding  into  the  stale  Irom  Tennessee.  Alabama, 
and  ( icoi-n-ja.  demanded  the  final  withdrawal  o|  the  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  subsequent 
survey  and  sale  of  the  lands  occupied  by  them.  In  order  to 
constrain  them  to  emigrate;  wot  ol  the  Mississippi,  the  juris- 
diction nt  the  state  \\  a s  extended  over  their  countrv.  and  them- 
selves made  amenable  to  IN  lau>.  The  savage  can  not  be 
forced  into  civih/ation  ;  and  abhorring  the  restraints  of  c.vil 
irovernment  and  the  steads'  advance  of  the  \\liite  man.  they 
agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Federal  author  ties 
for  the  final  cession  and  relinquishmenl  of  their  count  r\  east 
of  the  Mi«issippi.  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  land-  pro- 
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vided  f<>r  them  west  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  The  ••  Treaty 
of  I  )anciii^  Kalihit."  concluded  on  tlic  27th  day  of  September, 
INUO,  completed  the  stipulations  for  the  sale  and  relinijiiish- 
meiit  of  all  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Choctu  nation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi.'  Two  years  were  allowed  for 
their  Jinal  rc'inoval  from  the  country,  and  every  assistance  hy 

*  It  may  lie  well  here  to  enumerate.  tin1  principal  treaties  of  the  Federal  L'ovcrnnieiit 
witli  tin-  native  tribes  of  tin-  original  Mississippi  Territory  for  tin-  ivh.i.jiii-l.iu.nt  and 
Fair  nl  lands  previous  to  the  '' Treaty  of  Danein::  Kahhit"  :in.l  that  of  Puiitntoc,  which 
filially  extiuL'ui-hed  tin-  last  remains  of  liulian  title  within  the  State  ut'  Mississippi  : 

I.  The    Tffiily  of  Furt  Adams,  \MM\M\HI\  U.ii'i-inlier  17th,  leOl.      H%   thi.s   treaty  the 
Choctas  i-eiin'iui.-hcd  the  southern  portion  ,,t'  the  present  State  of  Mississippi.  n,-,,r  the 
West   Fli.rida  line.  between  the  I'earl   and  ( 'hiekas:ihay   Rivers,  comprising  :::'.  l.'i  7v.'(J 
tirres. 

•J.  '1'h-  Ti;-uty  i-j  Citl'-kng,i  lilujl'a.  concluded  October  -J-lth,  IsOl.-  Hy  ti.is  treaty  the 
Chirkasas  i-e,leil  to  the  l/nite,!  Stat>--<  the  rijlit  of  way  for  a  [Hihlie  roa<l  thrn;i-li  their 
coiihtry.  i'ornierl\  known  as  the  "  Naxlivilh-  Trai-e,"  leadiiiL'  from  Nashvill.-  to  the  Natrh- 
<.'•/.  settli  ineiits. 

:i.  Troily  «f  1'vrl  fuhfinlfr-l/^n,  conclmk-d  October  17th,  InO-'.— Uy  this  treat\  the 
Choc-las  ceded  to  th"  United  States  the  lands  cast  of  the  Chickas.ihay  River,  extend. 
iiiLT  to  the-  ToinbL'by.  near  the  Florida  line. 

•1.  Trxiti/  ,-/'  ''Itt'-knt't  Country,  eoneluded  July  -.'lid,  1-nri.—  By  thi.s  treaty  the  Chii-k- 
asas  eed.-d  to  the  I  nited  States  :!!."i.tlnii  acres  in  the  eastern  portion  of  tiieir  country, 
north  of  the  Tennessee'  River,  and  comprisiiiL;  thu  oriL'inal  "  county  of  Madison,"  in  the 
trreat  hend  of  the  Tennessee  River. 

0.  Truily  of  M"iin/  l>,if,r,  concluded  Xove-mh.-r  li'ith.  1-0.'.—  R\  this  treaty  the 
Cho-tas  ee.led  to  the  Tinted  State-s  lar_'e  l)oclic-<  of  land  in  the  southern  nortion  of  the 
territ'Tv  li-'twcc-n  the  Ainitc-  and  TomUi^hy  Rivers  coiniirisini:  .">,:'i7.i.ino  acres.  This 
treats  ratitics  and  coniinns  pri-c'cdin-,'  treaties. 

ii.  Tfi'i'i  i'f  (  'till  •'!'  \V>i*inii'_'t  "i.  coi.i-hnlcd  Junuan  7th.  l-.iii  —liy  thi>  treaty  (lie 
Clu-rokees  ceded  to  the  I'nited  States  1  .'Ji ''.i .in " '  acres,  chietlv  in  Tennessee  and  upon 
the  MoNt'in  River,  and  ]iartly  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  coni[iri>iir-:  a  portioi,  of 
Madi>c,n  enmity. 

7.  'I'f.  >'  ,  ,./'  /•',.,,'  Jurkx,,,/.  concluded  AuLrust  '.'tli.  1  .-!•}.  -Hy  this  t r,  aty  t'ne  (Vec-k 
nation,  humbled  and  subdued,  are  compelled  to  cede  to  the  I'nite.l  State,  l.|,ii;i-,',000 
acres  in  the  eastern  hail' of  tlio  MivM.-sippi  Ti  rritor\ ,  west  of  the  Taliapoosa  Ri-.  er,  and 

7,."jl)0.iHMI    acres    ill    (JcoI'L-ill. 

rf.  Tn-'iti/  ,</'-•'/,, W,-,;,,  ('„„  ,„•///,  ,„,--,.  coin-ltl.l.-d  September  -Jiltli.  1-H'..  Hy  this 
tveatv  tli.'  Chii-kas.i  nation  i-i'd.-d  to  the  I'mtcd  States  lo-.oon  acres  on  their  eastern, 
or  <  'reek  frontier.  i\  in.:  upon  the  eastern  tributaries  ot  the  I  'pp.  '•  ToinbL  h\  .  cmbr^c-ini: 
the  c-niinli-N  i.ri  -inalh  c-oinpri--ed  in  the  hn-e  "  c-ounl\  of  Monroe."  Th  ('reek  chiiin 
to  the  same  lands  had  1 n  relinquished  by  the  treats  of  Fort  .lacKsoti. 

:'      '/'<••/',  "j    T'trkiy    'J'»n',i.  c-oni-lu.h.'d  October   ilh.   1-ic.      I!\    this  treats    th.     Ch,-r 

okeev     c,    ,|ec|    to    th'       I     Iliteil   Stale.-,     1,:!:'.',,-J cl'CS    ot    lallii    ill    the    I-:IS|.    !'ll    lia'l    "'    T'    Mlc-.-i 

s.-e     inc;  .din  •    th.    he-id  waters   of  1'Jk    ifi\er.  and    as    fur   south    as   tin     (in    ••'   !?•••..!  of 
rl",  nn.  --    e   |{,%,  ,-    above  the  Mu>c;i:  Shoals,  east   of  Mmti— n  c-ounts  . 

in.  7  ;,,-,' v  •'/' c  V  ,..",  7'/w, /(/;-/.,.,-,  .  e.n.clii, I,  ,1  0,'teher  -:  Ilii  1-1'.  I'.-,  t  i.  !>  treaty 
the  Ch-i.-t  !-  ratils  and  con  linn  tic-  t  r.  aties  pr.  MoUsly  '  i.t-'r.  d  ii.t.  b.  '.'."•.  th.  <  >•,-.  '.  \v;ir. 

II.  T r.,i'<,    -,    /'    /',-'>     >'.•.//,./.   conclude,)    ()c!,,l.,'r    -joth.    !  —\\\    lliN    tr.-aly   thc 
Choi'tas  i -i  .!•  .1  t.i  th'     I    mted  Slali  •-  a!i   .\t.  ti>i\  i     scnpi-   c!   ci.untrs    1\  :i. .-    i..  .rlh   of  tin- 
Moi.r.t   DeMei-  treat;,   line,  an  !  hmj,,!,  .i  ,,n  tli.    n,  rtii  by  a  line  draw  :    i...rthuc>t  A  -,rdly 
(Von i  th.-  (  IckHbb.  ha  Cre.-k  to  the  Mi"  -i].].)   |{i\  ,  r.  one  mil.-  (..  j,,w  the  m..'ith  .  f  tin- 
Arkansas   ICiM-r.     This  I-.--MOH,  for  many  %  ears,  wa--  c-al!.-d  the  "  Nc\\    I'ur.'has,    "   and 
c< 'inprise. 1  ;,.!  i ;.-,'-,    jii-n  s.-     Si  c   I.:-J,d   Lav.  s  ,  f  the   I'liit'-d  States,  i-oinpilation  i  f  1.-J7. 
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the  government.  \vith  bountiful  supplies,  \v:is  tendered  to  facil- 
it;ite  emigration  to  their  new  homes;  yet  it  was  with  reluct- 
ance they  consented  to  take  their  leave. 

[A. D.  IS.'fj.]  Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rab- 
bit, the  Chie!\asus.  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  author- 
ity, agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  all  their 
remaining  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  preparatory  to  their  de- 
parture for  the  country  set  apart  for  them  in  the  West.  The 
••  Treat  v  of  Pontotoe,"  concluded  on  the  '20th  of  October,  1S,'{'2, 
completed  the  stipulations  for  the  cession  and  final  relinqiush- 
rnent  of  nil  the  Chickasa  territory  within  the  limits  of  the  State 
ot  Mississippi,  and  their  subsequent  removal  west  oi  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Arkansas.  Bountiful  advantages  were  extended 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  large  appropriations  of  land,  and  am- 
ple time  was  allowed  for  their  change  of  abode. 

To  the  Choctas,  also,  liberal  reservations  of  lands  were  al- 
lowed, provided  they  preferred  to  remain  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion ot  the  state.  Hut  these  privileges  have  resulted  more  to 
the  advantage  of  the  land  speculator  than  to  the  Indians  them- 
selves. Several  hundred  ot  the  Chords  remained  in  the  spa  rse- 
ly-settled  counties  south  oi  the  Chickasa  line,  tor  the  purpose 
of  claiming  the  reservation  rights  until  the  year  lNlf>.  when 
they  were  conducted  by  the  United  States  auent  to  their  des- 
tination west  ot' the  Mississippi  River. 

[A.I).  l^.'U.]  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  I'onto- 
toc.  the  tide  o(  emigration  from  Tennessee  began  to  set  toward 
the  Indian  country:  but  the  Chickasas  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  homes  and  the  graves  ol  their  ancestors. 
Manv  resolved  to  remain,  and,  by  submitting  to  the  state  au- 
thoritv.  secure  the  reservations  of  land  allowed  to  those  who 
\\civ  so  inclined  ;  yet,  before  the  close  of  the  year  IN.'!!),  the 
Chickasas  had  taken  up  their  residence  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

[A. D.  1M.~>.]  Finally.it  was  about  the  year  I  N.'W.  \\  hen  the 
tide  ot  emigration  not  onlv  from  the  older  counties  ol  the  slate, 
but  trom  Tennessee,  .North  Alabama,  and  even  from  (leorgia, 
is  reirion  with  all  the  ardor  o|  entliusi- 
ed  set  upon  the  line  lands  of  the  ( 'luck- 
been  erected  into  twelve  lar_re  coiin- 
ie  vear  IN  15,  these  counties  had  be- 
ous  in  the  state.  The  populate  >n  ot  ihe 
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se vent v-five  thousand  souls,  exclusive  oi  Indians  still  remaining. 
Of  these,  one  hundred  and  ninety-live  thousand  \vere  slaves, 
em,r.'iured  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  rendering  Mississippi  one 
of  the  largest  eotton-produe.ing  states  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  of  1'ontotoe  eoniprised  a  stipulation,  that  certain  of  the 
Chick  as;\  lands  should  he  sold  at  a  reduced  price,  even  he-low  the 
minimum  ol  the  go\ 'eminent :  the  consequence  was,  that  hun- 
dreds of  landholders  m  Tennessee  and  \orth  A 1  aha  ma.  anxious 
to  profit,  hy  the  enhanced  value  of  their  iaiuN  in  the  older  set- 
tlements, heiran  to  convert  their  estates  into  cash,  for  invest- 
ment in  the  tertile  regions  ol  the  Chickasa  cession.  The  ad- 
vance of  emigration  continued  to  swell  the  numher  of  whites 
in  these  regions  until  the  close  ol  the  year  1S1."»,  when  not  only 
all  the  Cluckasas,  hut  the  last  lingering  remains  of  the  Choctas, 
were  iinallv  removed  to  the  Indian  territory  upon  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  The  last  removal  ol  the  Choctas  was  completed 
under  the  superintendence  <d  Colonels  Anderson  and  Forester, 
Cohh  and  1'ickens.  Such  has  heen  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi.* 

The  same  year,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Creeks  in  Alahama, 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  numher,  were  also  removed 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  reserved  Indian  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi.! 

[A.D.  1X17.]  A/dlmt/ifi  Trrriton/. — A  hrief  retrospect  of 
the  advance  ot  emigration  into  the  eastern  portion  of'  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alahama 
into  the  1'nion.  will  close  this  chapter. 

*  <iti,-rnn>r*  <>f /!,>•  Mi.-<i.<*i/i/n    7V/vv>.-r//. 

1.  \Viiithn>|>  Surgut,  fnnn  1?'.H  to  I-ue. 

•J.  William  I'.  ('.  Chuln.ni,'.      "      1-n-J  to  l-u| 

:!  lliili.'i-t  \\"illi:i!iis,  "       ].-().-,  to  lSn|». 

<.  J);uid    Ilulmcs,  '      l-'i(.i  to   1-17. 

(.;,,r,-r,>n,-s  of  fin'  tit,il,'  ,.;' .V/xs/xx////!/. 

1  Daviii  Hi>lnn-s. 

•,'  (}.•.,!•  'I-  Piiinilfxtt-r, 

:'.  \Vnlt.-r   I,,'iik<', 

1  HUM- I   ll'.lm.'S, 


i,     Al.ru. i  M.  S,-,,tt. 

7.    Hinitii   H    l!imi,,'K  l-;n  t,,  i-  ;.; 

-     CI. ;.!-!.-   |.w,  1,.  "      !-;;,.  |,,  ]-::-, 

'.'     A    ( ;    M'N'.lt  "      l-ii*  t"  ;-  I  .',  H\II  trnm. 

in.  Ti--iiii:in  M    '!'  .,'kiT,  I-  I.'  tn  !  -  !  i.  i.'ii''  ti-rni. 

11.    Alln-rt  '  I.  Hr,  .\\  n.  i-  I!  in  i  -•)••. 

t   R,','  11,'puvl  uf   ('..iiiliiisr.ii.n.'f-i  »f   In,li:ui  At!'iir>    (ii,,!,,     Mj.p.'ii.lix.      Dm-n-M.-fts  ar- 

inipaii',  in.-;  rri'si.ii-nl  -  Mi-ssu-ji.-,  N,  v,  n.'n  r.  I"!,"..  No.  :!,  j..   1",  11. 
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After  the  Mississippi  Territory,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ad  of  March  1st.  1H17,  the  remaining  or  eastern  portion  was 
erected  into  a  separate  territorial  government  by  an  act  ap- 
proved March  3d.  IS  17,  and  \vas  to  be  known  and  designated 
as  the  ••  Alabama  Territory,"  alter  the  principal  river  within 
its  limits.  The  sent  ot  the  new  territorial  government  was  es- 
tablished temporarily  at  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby 
River,  and  the  first  governor  was  William  W.  Bibb. 

The  Alabama  Territory,  thus  districted,  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  thirty-three  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the 
native  tribes.  There  were  also  seven  organized  counties,  in- 
cluding Monroe,  on  the  Upper  Tombigby  River.  The  princi- 
pal old  settlements  were  those  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  on  the 
north,  comprised  in  the  original  county  of  Madison,  besides 
others  extending  for  fifty  miles  cast  and  west,  south  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  remaining  population  was  upon  the  Lower  Tom- 
bigby and  upon  the  Mobile  Rivers. 

The  former  organized  counties  remaining  in  the  Alabama 
Territory  after  the  division  were  those  of  Mobile,  Baldwin, 
Washington,  and  Clark,  in  the  southern  portion,  comprising, 
in  the  summer  of  1817,  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  In 
the  northern  portion  were  the  counties  ot  Madison,  Limestone, 
and  Lauderdale.  In  these  counties,  seven  in  number,  all  the 
authorities,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  remained  as  they 
were  previous  to  the  division,  clothed,  with  all  their  powers 
unimpaired,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  respective  duties.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  March  .'Jd,  1H17,  provided  "that  all  ollices 
which  may  exist,  and  all  laws  which  may  be  in  force  within 
said  boundaries,  shall  continue  to  exist  and  be  in  force  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law."  The  members  ol  the  former 
(General  Assembly,  who  represented  these  counties,  when  con- 
vened by  the  governor  immediately  alter  entering  upon  the 
duties  ol  his  office,  were  authorized  to  elect  six  persons,  Irom 
wh'im  the  president  should  appoint  three  to  complete  the  Leg- 
islative; Council.  Thus  was  the  new  territorial  government 
fully  organized,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
July,  17^7. 

A  new  land-oilice  was  organized  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
territory,  for  the  survey  and  sale,  of  lands  in  the  "Northern 
Land  District."  and  located  at.  1  luntsville.  in  Madison  county. * 

[A.I).  1^19.]     The  population  of  the  Alabama  Territory  in- 

*   Land  Laws  of  tin;  T.'niu  d  States  edition  of  \*-l1 ,  i>    71    \  It!. 
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(•reused  rapidly:  in  1SK.5  the  aggregate  was  short  of  thirty 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians  ;  but  betore  the  close  of 
the  vear  ISIS  it  had  increased  to  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons,  and  the  people  desired  an  independent  state  govern- 
meiit.  In  compliance  with  an  application  trom  the  General 
Assembly.  Congress,  on  the  'jd  ot  March.  Is  10,  passed  an  act 
•'to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama  Territory  to  tonn  a  state 
Constitution,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states."* 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a  convention  of  for- 
ty-four delegates  Irom  twenty-two  counties  convened  at  Ilunts- 
ville.  Madison  county,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  following. 
Of  these  deli-gates  the  count}'  of  Madison  sent  eight  :  the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe,  on  Tombigby,  four  ;  Tuscaloosa.  two  ;  Washing- 
ton, two;  Montgomery,  two;  and  others  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  population  respectively.  The  Constitution  was  adopted 
on  the  '<M  day  of  August,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  follow- 
ing the  "  State  of  Alabama"  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  a  j«int  resolution  of  Congress. 

Meantime,  the  northern  land-office  at  Huntsville  had  been  in 
operation,  and  extensive  surveys  in  the  "  Northern  District"  had 
been  completed  ;  the  land-sales  were  proclaimed,  and  thou- 
sands of  eager  purchasers  {locked  into  the  country  Irom  every 
portion  oi  the  Southern  and  \\  estern  States  in  search  ol  lands, 
not  only  tor  settlement,  but  us  a  profitable  investment  lor  fu- 
ture speculation. 

[A.I).  l.s-JO.]  Before  the  dose  of  the  year  1S-JO,  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  State  ot'  Alabama  had  increased  to  lx>7.!K)0  per- 
sons; and  in  less  than  seven  years  afterward,  immigration  had 
augmented  it  to  '..'I  1.000  souls.  This  number  in  1M*0.  twelve 
years  alter  its  admission  into  the  Federal  1  nion,  had  increas- 
ed to  .'{()!), 7.")(5  souls. f  In  isil  it  amounted  to  l'>:J.">,000  per- 
sons. 


1  f'.T). 
1S-J9. 

4.  Uat.ri.-l  M.'.irc,  "      !.<'!)  1~:U. 

5.  John  (Jaylr,  '      ISil  1835. 

6.  Clcmrnt  I',  flay,          '      !-:',;>  1 -:19. 

7.  Arthur  P.   Hn::!iy.  ! -:!'.!  1841. 
t.   H.'iij.  L'lt/.jiatrick,         '      1«-U  1845. 
y.  Joshua  L.  Martin,              HM5               "             1847. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Till:   "  TllRKIToR  V   OF   Ol!  I,  I'.  A  Xs"    FROM    ITS   1TKST   OK(;  A  M '/.  ATION   U.V- 
TII,    A  FT  Kit    ITS     ADMISSION    INTO   TIIK    U\IO\    AS    TI1F.    "STATF,    OF 

i.onsiAVA." — A.I).  1801  TO  1815. 

Arzinin'ni. — William  ('.  ('.  Claiborne  Govenior-Lreneral  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana. — 
General  James  \\'ilkinson  Commander-hi-chief  of  the  Army. — Em'iLrrants    from  the 
United    Stairs.  —  Governor    Claibornc's  judicious    Administration.      Territorial  GOI 
eminent   provided  for   the  " Territory  of  Orleans." — Plan  of  Government   obnoxious 
to  the  People. — Volunteer  Companies   patronized  by  the  Governor. —  Expressions  «'. 
popular  Diseonlent  by  the  French  Population. — Territorial  Government  instituted. 
First Territorial    Legislature. — First    Bank    created. — Territorial    Legislature    med; 
ficd.— Discontent  in  Baton  Hou^re  District.— Abduction  of  the  Kempers.— Their  If. 
lease. — Spanish  Exactions  on  the  Mobile  Iliver,  and  Aggressions.  "West  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  ISO",. —  Spanish  Officers   in  Now  Orleans. — They  contemplate  the  MNsi- 
sippi  south  nf  Red  Hiver  us  their  eastern  Boundary. — Re  enforcements  in  Texa<  :<•-.' 
Florida. — Policy  of  the  Federal  Government. — Advance  of  the  Spanish  Troops  to  }•>•« 
River. —  Movements  of  United  States  Troops. — Spanish  Troops  on  the  Bayou  Pierr, 
and  Arrovo  Hondo. — Remonstrances  of  Governor  Claibonie. — General  Wilkinson  ad 
vances   the  Army  to  Xatchitoches. — His   Negotiation   with   General  Herrera.   -Span 
iards  retire  West,  of  the.  Sabine.— Wilkinson  proceeds  to  New  Orleans  to  intercept 
Burr's  Operations.— His    energetic  Measure's   airainst  the  Conspirators. — Zealous  co 
operation   of  Governor  ( 'laihorno..— His    Proclamation.— Arrest    of  Dr.  Bollinan    and 
others. — Great  popular  Excitement. — Conflict   of  the   civil    and  military  Authorities 
— All'ected  '/.t-;il  of  .lud-es  Workman  and  Hall  for  the  Supremacy  of  tin:  civil  Pow- 
er.—E  Moils    made   by    Persons    clothed   with    civil   Authority    to   embarrass    G.neral 
Wilkinson,  and  to  protect  the  Conspirators. — Bun-  utterly  circumvented  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory. — Lieutenant  Pike  s  exploring  Party  returns  from  Santa  Fe. — Ob- 
ject of  his  Exploration. — Wilkinson's  Position  relative  to  Burr's  Enterprise  ii<it  crim- 
innl. — The  Organization  of  the  Territorial  Government  completed.— Great  Mortality 
of  the    Troops   luider  General   Wilkinson. — Revolt   in    District    of  Baton   HOULTO    in 
Irfli).—  Spanish  Authority   expelled.— A  Provisional  Government   established  by  the 
People.  — The  Baton  Houge  District    annexed    to  tho  Territory    of  Orleans.      Revolt 
amon ir  Slaves  above  New  Orleans  in  Ihll.— State  Government   nuthorix.'-d.      Const! 
tution   adojited. —  Some  of  its   Features. —  "State   of  Louisiana.''    admitted    into   the 
Union. — Baton    liouge    District    annexed.—  State    Government     oru-ani/ced.  -  General 
Wilkinson  acquitted  by  a  Court  of  In<|uir\. — Advance    of  American  Population    into 
Louisiana. — General  Wilkinson's  Activity  in  providiirr  for  mrritinie  Del"  •!,->    of  Loiii 
siana  against   British  Invasion.-- -Louisi:uia   thn'atened  by   a.  pmvi'rl'ul  Annameiit. — 
(Jeiiei-al  Jackson    Commander-in-chief.    -    tie   arrives  at    N<v,     Orleans.      II. >  extra 
ordinary  Efforts   for  the    effectual  Defense   of  the  City.— Suppve^  s  ;i  Sj.irit  of  De 
S])ondency  by  etHcient,    Measures.-— 'flic   Eni'iny    advances   by  Wa\    of  the  Lakes.— 
Encounter.,   American  Gun  boats.      Martial   Law  proelaiiaed.— The   Kttemy  advances 
throiii'h  Bayo'i  P>ienvemi.      American  Army  cone,  titrated    at  New  Orleans.  --  Activo 
Hostilities  commence.      Kllbrts  of  tlie  Enemy  pr.'vious  to  Januan,-  -th.-  -Patri(jf ic:  De- 
votion of  American  Citizens  in  New  <  Mean.".---  ( irrmd  Attack  upon  the  American  Line.-, 
on  the  Mli.-  -Repulse  of  the  Enemy's  bombarding  .Sijuadron  nt  l''ort  St.  Philip.     Th. 
British    \riny  retires  from  the  Seem'  of  it.-,  Disasters.—  The  Watchword  '•  HO.-U  and 
Beauty."-    Arbitrary   Exercise   ,,f  civil   Authority  by  Judge  Hall.     The  unjii.-!    l-'in. 
disclaimed  by  the  American  Peojile   after  thirl\  Years.— Populat  ion  oi   Luui.-i:.jc, 
!-!:.       Extent  ot  Settlements.— Agricultural   Kesourrcs     -Governors  ui.til 

[A.I),  isni.]      AFTF.I;    tlic  tnuisfcr  of  Louisiana,  Oovcrnoi 
(Miiiti'tnu-   cnlered   upon   the  tlutirs   of  }}',•   ollice  ;is   govorjin'-- 
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general  of  the  province,  invested  with  nearly  the  same  powers 
and  prerogatives  which  pertained  to  the  former  Spanish  >jn\- 
ernor-general,  until  Congress  sliould  have  provided  a  regular 
form  <>t'  territorial  government.  Meantime,  the  former  au- 
thorities in  the  several  departments  of  the  civil  government 
continued  to  retain  their  situations,  and  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  until  their  places  were  otherwise  supplied  by 
Governor  Claiborne.  The  different  military  posts  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Brigadier-general  James  Wilkinson,  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.* 

From  the  first  extension  of  the  Federal  authority  over  the 
province,  emigrants  by  hundreds,  from  the  Atlantic  and  West- 
ern States,  advanced  into  the  settlements  of  both  Upper  and 
Lower  Louisiana.  Many  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with 
the  American  commissioners,  and  large  numbers  had  preceded 
them  in  anticipation  of  the  transfer. 

Trade  and  speculation  had  broutrht  many  to  New  Orleans, 
during  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  secured  by  its 
articles.  These  were  ready  to  accept  office  and  employment 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  hence  but  little 
delay  was  encountered  by  the  governor  in  substituting  Ameri- 
can citi/ens  tor  the  former  Spanish  authorities  where  prudence 
dictated  a  change.  A  wide  field  for  enterprise  and  speculation 
was  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  a 
few  were  eager  to  share  the  advantages  which  so  abundantly 
presented. 

Governor  Claiborne,  from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  had  devoted  himself  with  assiduity  to  the  arduous 
labors  ot  his  station,  in  which  he  was  cordially  supported  bv 
the  patriotic  Americans  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  in 
the  province.  On  the  loth  of  April  a  temporary  government 
had  been  organized  by  the  governor,  and  the  approbation  ,,f 
the  people  was  manifested  in  a  public;  dinner  <:iven  in  honor  of 
himseli  ai,d  General  Wilkinson  as  American  commissioners. 
The  sentiments  ol  the  people  were  elegantly  expressed  bv  Dr. 
Waikins.t  presiding  on  ihe  occasion,  when,  with  patriotic  fer- 
vor, he  remarked,  that  "  the  eairle  ot'  Liberty  has  extended  its 
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flight  to  Louisiana,  and  will  cover  its  virtuous  inhabitants  with 
its  protecting  wings.  We  hail  a  new  and  enterprising  people 
as  friends,  brothers,  and  fellow-citizens.  The  seeds  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  the  arts  are  already  sown  among  them, 
and  will  grow,  unrestrained  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom,  into 
wealth,  power,  and  national  greatness/'  Relative  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  he  continued  :  "  The  prudence  which  has 
governed  the  latter  part  of  this  great  transaction  has  been  equal 
to  the  wisdom  which  originally  planned  it.  To  execute  with 
ability  and  address  important  trusts  is  the  particular  privilege 
of  exalted  minds  ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
praise  and  all  the  recompense  due  to  distinguished  and  arduous 
services.  Your  manly,  dignified  conduct ;  your  firmness  and 
perseverance  in  a  difficult,  troublesome  transaction  ;  your  affa- 
ble, conciliating  manners  ;  and,  above  all,  your  constant  scru- 
pulous attention  to  the  interests  of  your  country,  entitle  you  to 
the  love  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  approbation  and  confidence 
of  the  United  States.  The  -JOth  of  December  last  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  liberties  of  Louisiana,  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  equal  rights  as 
long  as  time  shall  last.  The  names  of  Claihorne  and  Wilkin- 
son will  be.  consecrated  in  the  annals  oi  Louisiana,  and  com- 
mand the  respect  of  posterity." 

As  one  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  governor-general  by 
the  Federal  government,  it  was  expected  that  he  "should  ob- 
tain all  the  information  in  his  power  relative  to  the  customs, 
habits,  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territorv, 
and  communicate  the  same  troin  time  to  time  to  the  President 
of  the  I 'nited  States."  This  duty  he  performed  with  such 
fidelity  and  discretion  as  gamed  for  liim  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  ot  the  Federal  executive,  and  exalted  him  in  the 
estimation  ot  his  friends  and  all  admirers  of  American  liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  authorities  had  been  anxiously 
preparing  a  form  of  territorial  government  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar condition  of  the  people  ot  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  March  'Jfith.  provided  for  erecting  the  whole 
province  into  two  territorial  .Lfovernments.  The  first  seetion 
of  the  act  declared,  that  "all  that  portion  of  country  ceded  bv 
F ranee  to  the  Fnited  States  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which 
lies  viuith  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  of' an  east  and  west 
line  to  commence  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  thirty-third 
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decree  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  westward  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  said  cession,  shall  constitute  a  territory  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the  'Territory  of  Or- 
leans.' "  The  formation  of  the  same  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Northwestern  Territory  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  July.  17S7,  with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
condition  ot  the  people  ot  Louisiana  seemed  to  require,  they 
being  altogether  of  foreign  origin  and  language,  while  those 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  were  principally  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  plan  of  government  provided  for  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans, and  promulgated  for  the  information  of  the  people,  was, 
accordingly,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Instead  of  conferring  upon  the  people  the  privilege 
of  electing  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  act  provided  that  the 
legislative  power  should  be  confided  to  the  governor  and  a  leg- 
islative council  ;  the  latter  to  consist  ot  ••  thirteen  ot  the  most  lit 
and  discreet  persons  in  the  territory,  nominated  by  the  governor 
annually  to  the  president  lor  his  appointment,  from  among  the 
resident  inhabitants  holding  real  estate  therein,  and  holding  no 
office  of  profit  under  the  territory  or  the  United  States." 

This  feature  was  objectionable,  especially  to  the  native 
American  citi/.ens,  because  it  deprived  them  ot  one  of  the 
riu'bis  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
excluding  them  from  the  advantages  of  popular  suffrage  ill  the 
election  of  their  Legislature.  Hence  the  act.  created  active 
opponents,  who  exerted  everv  effort  to  prevent  the  provisions 
from  being  enforced.  ( )n  this  account.  Governor  Claiborne 
subsequently  met.  with  much  difficulty  in  procuring  persons 
willing  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  French  population  were  dissatisfied  with  the  act  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason.  They  had  expected  to  be  admitted  speedily  into 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  an  independent  state, 
and  deprecated  the  division  of  the  province,  because,  by  divid- 
ing the  people  between  two  territorial  governments,  the  period 
of  their  admission  into  the  [Tniou  would  necessarily  be  delav- 
ed,  \\hidi  would  be  confnirv  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treats'  of 
cession.  Thev  also  objected  to  extending  over  them  those 
laws  ot  the  I  mted  States  winch  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves  into  the  territory.  This  they  deemed  a  blow  at 
the  agricultural  prosperity  ot  the.  province.  At  length  public 
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meetings  were  held  and  remonstrances  were  adopted  against 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  demanding  immediate  admission 
into  the  Federal  1'nion  as  an  independent  state.  A  deputation 
of  three  I'Yenchinen.  MM.  1  >erbigny.  Detrehen,  and  Sanve,  was 
dispatched  to  Washington  to  protest  against  these  grievances, 
and  to  urge  their  favorite  measure. 

\o  militia  system  existing  in  the  province,  Governor  Clai- 
borne  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  numerous  volunteer  military  companies  composed  of  Amer- 
ican citi/ens,  and  chieily  of  such  as  had  recently  arrived  from 
the  Western  States.  By  means  of  these  companies  he  had 
been  able  to  give  character  and  efficiency  to  his  government; 
but  the  measure  was  unpopular  with  the  Creole  French,  who 
viewed  it  as  an  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  French  citi/ens  ;  and  hence  a  portion  of  the  prejudice 
which  many  of  the  Creoles  of  Louisiana  entertained  against 
the  patriotic  governor. 

Meantime,  the  1st  of  October  arrived,  and  the  territorial 
government  was  organized,  agreeably  to  the  stipulations  of  tin- 
act  of  March  ^Gth.  William  C.  ('.  Claiborne  was  reappoint- 
ed  governor:  Dr.  Samuel  Brown  was  secretary  of  the  terri- 
tory: Duponceau.  Kirby,  Prevost,  and  Dominic  A.  Hall  were 
territorial  judges;  Mahlon  Dickinson  was  district  attorney: 
and  Le  Breton  d'Orgeney  marshal. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  were  nominated  and 
appointed  by  the  president,  but,  from  some  latent  dissatisfac- 
tion. a  majority  of  them  declined  serving.  After  various  delays 
and  embarrassments,  Governor  Claiborne  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  or!_raiii/;ii|o]|  ot  the  Legislative  Council  bv  means  o! 
blank  commissions  ior-.va.rded  by  the  president.  It  was  on  the 
•1th  of  December  that  tln>  legislative  bods',  dnls  formed,  con- 
vened in  the  city  of  .Ness  Orleans.  The  members  entered 
upon  the  arduous  duties  beiort-  them  with  xeal  and  energy,  un- 
til the  civil  authority  was  hilly  established  according  to  the 
act  of  (  'ongress. 

[A.  I),  l^d.").]  [)urinLr  this  first  session  the  Territory  of  Or- 

or- 
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to that  ot'  the  Mississippi  Territory,  besides  many  whole 
lass  s   and  provisions  for  the   -j-ood   government  oj   the  peo 

"    Martin's  Louisiana,  vul.  ii.,  p    'J.yj-'JtiU. 
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Amonir  other  creations  o{  this  Legislature  was  that  of  the  first 
hank  in  Louisiana,  with  a  capital  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  two  millions,  with  a 
leiral  existence  of  sixteen  years,  and  known  as  the  "Hank  of 
Louisiana."  The  successful  operation  of  this  bank  irreatlv  re- 
lieved the  embarrassments  caused  by  a  depreciated  paper  cur- 
rency in  tjie  shape  of  lihi_'r<nr.<in.  or  iTovernment  scrip,  left  in 
circulation  by  the  Spaniards:  yet  the  French  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  bv  paper  circulation,  were  distrustful  of 
the  new  expedient  tor  relief.' 

Meantime,  Conirress  havinir  duly  considered  the  grounds  of 
dissalisiaction  with  the  former  act  for  organizing  the  territory. 
repealed  the  obnoxious  law  and  substituted  another. agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of' the  ordinance  of  17S7.  and  which  crave  to 
the  people  the  right  ofelectintr  their  representatives  in  the  (Jen- 
eral  Assembly.  This  act  was  approved  .March  'Jd.  ISO,"),  and 
placed  the  people  of' the  Orleans  Territory  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  others. 

The  first  Legislature  under  the  new  act  convened  for  business 
on  the  vJOth  of  June,  ISO"),  in  the  city  of  \e\v  (  >rleans.  During 
'his  session  jhe  territorial  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  were 
Lrreatly  modified,  and  received  the  impress  of' the  leading  feat- 
ures of  the  Louisiana  code.  \\  hie h  were  retained  lor  forty  vears 
afterward,  until  superseded  by  the  new  Constitution  in  1SI.">. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Anglo-Americans  residing  !n  the 
Baton  RoiiLTe  District,  and  LTovernmeiit  of  \\esl  Florida,  had 
become  crrentlv  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  hem  IT  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  although  inhabitants  of  a  p<  -rtion  oj'  Louisiana  as 
claimc-d  by  the  I  niled  States,  under  the  cession  from  France. 
\lthoii'_rh  claimiiiLT  the  rights  of  American  citi/ens.  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  colonial  authority  of  a  despotic  and 
foiviirn  power.  Thus,  disappointed  in  their  expectation  that 
the  District  of  Baton  Rou^e  would  have  been  included  in  the 
surrender  of  Louisiana,  and  impatient  of  the  Spanish  authority, 
many  became  discontented  and  vindictive.  Believing  the 
Spanish  government  at  Baton  Rouire  weak  and  isolated,  and 
confident! v  expectini:  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  co-operation,  of 
the  Americans  in  the  adjoining  territories  of  (  >rleans  and  Mis- 
<issippi.  the}'  determined  to  resist  by  force  of  arms.  The  en- 
tire' population  of'  the  Baton  Roiiije  I )i strict,  at  this  time  known 

'    .Martin's   I..ii;isi;iu:i.  \ol.  ii  .  ]'.   -  17. 
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as  "  Xew  Felieiana,"  was  about  twelve  hundred  persons. 
They  were  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  former  British  col- 
onists, consisting  of  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  emigrants,  to- 
gether with  many  who  had  emigrated  recent!}"  from  the  United 
States.'  A  design  was  formed  to  expel  the  Spanish  garrison 
from  Baton  Rouge,  and  with  them  to  drive  the  civil  authorities 
from  the  district. 

A  few  resolute  men,  who  were  resolved  to  throw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  endeavored  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  rebellion  among 
the  people,  and  several  prominent  leaders,  having  armed  them- 
selves, traversed  the  country  in  order  to  engage  volunteers  in 
the  enterprise.  About  two  hundred  men  were  at  length  col- 
lected ;  but  a  difference  between  the  principal  leaders  caused 
the  failure  of  the  entire  scheme,  and  brought  upon  them  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Spanish  governor. 

Those  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  abortive  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Spanish  power,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  constituted  government,  were  compelled  to  seek  safety 
beyond  the  Spanish  jurisdiction.  Among  the  most  prominent 
oi  these  offenders  were  three  brothers  bv  the  name  of  Kemper. 
who  were  cili/.ens  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  residing  near 
Pinckneyville,  in  Wilkinson  county.  To  seixe  and  punish  these 
men.  the  Spanish  authorities  neglected  no  opportunity  and 
spared  no  effort. 

At  length,  on  the  3d  of  September,  in  order  to  secure  their 
victims,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  violate  the  American  ter- 
ritory in  a  forcible  and  unlawful  manner.  The  Kempers.  in 
their  own  houses,  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  were  seixed 
by  a  party  of  armed  men  in  disguise,  and  alter  severe  per- 
sonal violence  and  abuse,  were  forcibly  carried  of],  in  close 
confinement,  across  the  line  of  demarkation,  and  delivered  to 
a  troop  of  Spanish  light-horse,  acting  under  orders  from  (!ov- 
crnor  Grandpre,  of  Baton  llouge.  Having  been  placed  on 
board  a  boat  at  Tunica  Bavou,  they  were  conveyed  down  the 
river  as  far  as  Point  Toupee,  when  the  party  was  discovered 
and  arrested  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  the  United  States  army, 
stationed  at  that  point.  Having  captured  the  whole  party,  he 
sent  them  under  guard  1o  answer  before  the  proper  tribunals 
at  Washington,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.! 

t  .-••••   this   s  ihj-.-ci   ni   r  •  !  ilh    n,.t. •(!  in  rli;q>t'T  xiii.  of  tliis  1»«.K.  vi/.     '•  Mississippi 
Territor\ ."  YI.-I 
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On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  similar  violations  of  ter- 
ritory and  outrages  upon  the  rights  of  American  citixens  had 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  patrols  under  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. (.Maiming  all  the  region  west  of  Xatrhitoches,  the  Span- 
ish armed  patrols  prohibited  all  travel  and  intercourse  of 
American  citi/.ens  beyond  that  point.  Early  in  the  year,  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  had  been  intercepted  on  Red  River, 
above  Xatchitocb.es.  by  a  detachment  of  Spanish  troops,  and 
compelled  to  return,  leaving  the  object  of  the  expedition  unac- 
complished. 

Spain  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to  surrender  Louisiana 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  prefect,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States.  She  still  held  the  Floridas.  and  thus  controlled  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  rivers  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  still  look- 
ed forward  to  some  change  of  fortune  which  might  yet  restore 
Louisiana,  and  thus  preserve  the  integrity  of  her  Xorth  Amer- 
ican possessions.  Hence  the  Spanish  officials  of  Louisiana 
continued  to  delay  their  departure  from  New  Orleans  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  after  its  formal  transfer  to  the  American 
commissioners  :  and  finally  retired  reluctantly  only  when  com- 
pelled, in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Federal  irovern- 
ment.  As  late  as  the  7th  of' August.  1805,  Governor  Claiborne 
says,  "The  Spaniards  are  so  wedded  to  Louisiana,  that  neces- 
sity alone  will  induce  them  to  depart."  The  Marquis  de  Casa 
Calvo,  after  he  had  been  informed  by  Governor  Claiborne  that 
"so  manv  Spanish  officers  continuim:  in  Louisiana  so  long 
beyond  the  right,  occasion  for  it  was  viewed  by  the  general 
government  with  disapprobation."  still  claimed  further  indul- 
gence, and  desired  his  property  and  his  attendants  to  be  ex- 
empted from  municipal  taxation.'  ( >n  the  'J(>th  of  August. 
Governor  Claiborne  wrote  to  the  president  "that  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  Marquis  de  ( 'asa  Calvo  that  the  court  of  Spain 
desired  to  make  the  Mississippi  River  the  boundary  line,  and 
that  in  time  this  object  would  be  obtained." 

It  uas  in  the  same  communication  that  Governor  Chiibonie 
desired  authority  V>  compel  the  Spanish  officers  and  troops  to 
leave  the  count ry  immediately. as  the\  were  insidiously  exerting 
themselves  to  raise  up  a  Spanish  party.  He  proceeds.  "The 
prosjicct  of'!  retrocession  <>l  the  west  bank  <>1  the  .Mississippi  is 
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now.  and  has  ;il ways  l>rcn,  the  theme  of  the  Spanish  ollicers 
who  remain  in  this  territory;  and  many  citi/.ens  seem  to  view 
it  as  an  event  likely  to  happen:  an  impression  which  1  greatly 
regret,  since  it  tends  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  the  American 
government,  and  to  cherish  a  Spanish  party  among  us.  .Next, 
therefore,  to  a  final  adjustment,  of  limits  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. I  most  desire  to  see  every  Spanish  officer  removed 
from  the  ceded  territory.  There  certainly  must  he  a  power 
somewhere  vested,  to  cause  to  he  executed  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  directs  '  fhc  Sjxinis/t  forces  to  be  withdrawn  in 
three  mouth*  from  the  ceded  territory.'  I  should,  indeed,  he 
pleased  to  have  it  hinted  to  me  that,  in  my  character  as  'com- 
missioner' or  governor,  I  could  on  this  occasion  (if  necessary) 
use  compulsory  measures."* 

At  length  the  Marquis  de  Casa  Calvo.  in  September,  1805, 
having  embarked  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  control  for  IVn- 
sacola.  took  his  departure  by  land  westward,  through  the  Mex- 
ican provinces,  to  Chihuahua.  Yet  many  of  the  remaining 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  believe  that  the 
country  was  lost  to  Spain,  but  had  only  been  conveved  to  the 
United  State's  in  trust,  until  the  close  of  the,  European  wars, 
when  the}'  hoped  for  its  restoration. 

Meantime,  every  ellbrt  had  been  made  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities of  ?»Ie\ico  to  extend  their  settlements  east  of  the  Sa- 
bine.  The  village  and  settlement  of  Adaes,  fourteen  miles  west 
of  Natchitoches.  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  Louisiana, 
and  was  coeval  with  Natchitoches  itself;  and  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1S()5  it  was  the  most,  important  one  west  of  Alex- 
andria. To  maintain  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy, 
and  to  confirm  the  people  in  the  Catholic  taith.  the  I>ishop 
ot  .New  Leon.  |)()n  I'Yliciano  Mariro,  made  his  annual  visit, 
and  having  performed  high  nriss.  and  consecrated  a  grave- 
yard, administered  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  two  hundred 
neophytes. 

Subsequently,  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  several  ad- 
ditional colonies  ot  Spanish  settlers  were  located  in  the  east- 
ern portion  ot  Texas,  and  new  military  posts  were  established 
west  of  tin1  Sabine.  The  first  of  these  colonies  had  arrived  at 
San  Antonio  on  the  f>th  ot  July,  and  consisted  oj  live  hundred 
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Spanish  emigrants  and  one  hundred  and  fitly  troops.  Soon 
afterward,  a  similar  colony  arrived  at  Nacogdoches,  for  the 
extension  and  security  ol  the  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

Again,  during  the  autumn  stri)ii:,r  military  re-enforcements 
Irom  -Mexico  and  Havana  \\ere  sent  t<  >  \\esl  Florida  and 
Texas.  The  first  arrival  at  L'eiisacohu  on  the  5i4th  of  October, 
consisted  ol  tour  hundred  troops  :  and  on  the  30th  an  additional 
force  ol' three  hundred  arrived  at  the  same  port,  and  were  or- 
dered to  the  District  of  Baton  Rouge,  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
sons in  that  quarter.  About  the  same  time.  Spanish  airents 
from  Mobile  had  contracted  for  four  thousand  barrels  of  ll<  >ur, 
besides  other  supplies  tor  the  army  m  Florida  and  Texas. 
The  number  ot  regular  troops  at  the  different  points  in  Texas, 
\vesi  ot' the  Sabine,  at  this  time  amounted  to  eight  hundred.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  allairs  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Territo- 
ry of  Orleans  until  the  beginning  of  the  year  isoo.  .I^verv  in- 
dication presaged  a  speedy  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  and  the  whole  West  was  impatient  for  the  collision. 

But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to  en- 
gage in  open  war  with  the  waning  power  of  Spain.  Although 
Mr.  Jefferson,  as  early  as  17^(5.  had  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
United  States  were  ultimately  to  occupy  all  \orth  America, 
yet  he  deemed  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  the  Spaniards  peace- 
ably to  occupy  the  immense  territories  until  the  American  pop- 
ulation, b\-  its  constant  increase,  should  advance  and  occupy 
the  country  gradually  as  it  might  be  required  lor  new  stales. 
[none  of  his  letters  at  that  early  period  he  says,  ••  Our  confed- 
eracy must  be  received  as  the  hive  trom  which  all  America, 
north  and  south,  is  to  be  peopled.  \\  e  should  take-  care,  too, 
not  to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  continent  la  y;/vN.s- 
tan  xaa/i  i/i/a//  tli<'  Spun idi'ds.  Those  countries  can  no)  h<>  m 
better  hands.  Aly  fear  is  that  thev  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
until  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  fa  ^n'm  it  tro/n 
tln'in  /'>''<  •'  In/  jiit'i'i'.  The  navigation  ot  the  Mississippi  \\e/////.v£ 
lutf- snail.  This  is  all  u  e  a  re  as  vet  readvto  receive."  Such 
was  the  policy  ot  this  great  American  statesman  in  I'^li:  and 
the  same  policy  has  been  regularly  pursued  bv  the  Federal 
authorities  ever  since.  Such  uere  the  views  ot  Mr.  Jeller- 
son  in  IMI.").  \vhen  directing  the  aliairs  ot  the  national  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  population  was  rapidly  advancing  over 
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the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Federal  government 
h;ul.  hv  ;i  cautious  perseverance  in  amicable  negotiations,  ac- 
quired all  the  territory  claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude  :  it  had  also  secured  the  tree  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  for  American  commerce  as  early  as  ]7!)S.  Again, 
in  1NO.S,  it  had  obtained  the  actual  occupancy  of  both  hanks 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  port  ot  Aew  Orleans,  together 
with  an  indefinite  claim  to  all  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  east  of  the  Ilio  Bravo  del  .\orte.  Why  press  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  so  long  before  the  Ameri- 
can population  were  ready  to  take  actual  possession  I  It  was 
evidently  tor  the  interest  of  the  l/nited  States  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  what  they  already  occupied  east  of  Natchitoch.es,  leav- 
ing the  remainder,  with  its  unsettled  limits  on  the  west,  tor  the 
time,  whollv  with  the  Spaniards. 

Hence  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Federal  government  to 
avoid,  by  nil  means,  a  war  with  Spain,  by  runiiinir  a  conven- 
tional line  west  of  the  American  settlements,  leaving  the 
whole  subject  ot'  the  actual  and  rightful  boundary  on  the 
west  open  to  future  discussion.  Such  was  the  policy  which 
prompted  its  course  in  restraining  the  western  people,  as 
well  as  the  troops  of  the  l.'nited  States,  from  actual  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  during  the  events  which  subsequently 
transpired. 

The  Spaniards  had  become  exasperated  at  the  rapid  ad- 
vance ot  the  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  destiny  which  seemed 
to  threaten  them  unless  the  tide  were  arrested.  Instead  of 
provoking  further  irritation,  the  government  ot  the  1  nited 
Stales  had  omitted  no  effort  in  its  attempts  to  insure  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  ot  all  old  difficulties  uith  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
establishment  ot'  a  temporary  boundary  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  order  to  settle  the  controversy  relative  to  the  Feliciana  par- 
ishes ot  Florida,  the  I  nited  States  proposed  a  friendly  nego- 
tiation tor  the  purchase  ot  both  the  Floridns  entire,  connected 
with  a  permanent  arrangement  for  the  western  confines  ot 
Louisiana  ;  yet  all  efforts  at  agreement  on  this  point  were  un- 
successful, and  the  president,  in  hi<  annual  message,  announced 
to  Congress  that  "with  Spain  our  negotiations  for  a  settlement 
ot  differences  have  not  had  a  satisfactory  issue.  (>n  the  .Mo- 
bile, our  commerce  passing  through  that  river  continues  to  be 
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obstructed  l>y  arbitrary  duties  and  vexations  searches.  Prop- 
ositions for  adjusting  amicably  the  boundaries  ot  Louisiana 
have  not  been  acceded  t<>.  While,  however,  the  right  :s  un- 
settled. \ve  have  avoided  anv  change  in  the  state  of  things  by 
taking  new  posts,  or  strengthening  ourselves  on  the  disputed 
territories,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  power  \vould  not,  by  a 
contrary  course  of  conduct,  oblige  us  to  meet  the  example,  and 
endanger  conflicts  of  authority,  the  issue  of  \vhich  may  not  he 
easily  controlled.  Hut  in  this  hope  we  have,  now  reason  to 
lose  our  confidence." 

Meantime,  the  president  had  caused  a  military  post  to  be 
erected  at  Xatchitoe.hes,  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men, 
to  restrain  any  advances  of  the  Spaniards  east  of  that  place. 
Major  Porter,  commanding  at  Natelutoches,  was  instructed  to 
observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
western  frontier. 

[A. I).  1NOO.]  On  the  first  of  January  following,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  less  than  three  months,  the  Marquis  de  Casa  ( 'alvo 
returned  to  Louisiana  on  his  route  to  Pensacola.  As  he  ad- 
vanced, he  tarried  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Xatchitoehes, 
in  social  intercourse  with  the  Spaniards  of  that  settlement,  and 
friendly  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  American  gar- 
rison. Hut,  his  object,  being  suspected,  the  commandant.  Ma- 
jor Porter,  extending  to  him  the  courtesy  due  his  rank,  refused 
to  admit  him  into  the  fort.  His  object  was.  doubtless,  to  as- 
sure the  Spanish  inhabitants  ot  the  efforts  in  contemplation  lor 
the  restoration  ot  the  Spanish  authority  to  the  west,  bank  o|  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  asc.ertam  the  condition  of  the  American  de- 
lenses. 

Soon  after  his  departure  for  Pensacola,  a  small  garrison  of 
Spanish  troops  proceeded  from  the  Sabine  to  the  town  of  Ada- 
f's,  fourteen  miles  from  Natchitoehes,  tor  the  purpose  ot  estab- 
lishing a  post  at  that  place.  Rumor  likewise  gave  notice  of 
the  advance  of  six  hundred  men  under  Don  Antonio  ('odero. 
governor  of  Texas,  as  tar  as  the  Trinitv  T'iver.  This  force. 
accompanied  hv  a  detachment  of  militia  and  a  tew  Indian  aux- 
iliaries, well  supplied  with  stores  and  munitions  ot  war.  remain- 
ed several  weeks  upon  the  Trinity,  awaiting  the  arrival  ot  re 
enforcements,  under  J)on  Simon  Ilerrera.  trom  \ew  I, eon. 
when  thev  continued  to  the  town  of  Xacogdoches.  on  the  head 
waters  ot'  the  .Xeches.  The  march  of  such  a  force  toward 
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the  frontier  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  time  of  peace  was 
ample  ground  for  apprehension  on  the  part  of  tin-  American 
government  of  a  design  in  the  Spanish  officer  to  interrupt  the 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  powers. 

Accordingly,  on  the  L'lth  of  January.  Major  Porter,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Spanish 
commander  at  Nacogdoehes,  requiring  from  him  assurances 
that  all  inroads  of  Spanish  troops,  and  all  violence  and  restraint 
toward  American  citi/ens  east  of  the  Sabine.  should  cease  forth- 
with ;  and  informing  him  that,  in  case  such  assurances  were 
withheld,  he  should  proceed  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  business  within  the  Territory  of 
Orleans  westward  to  the  Sabine  ;  that,  agreeably  to  his  instruc- 
tions, he  should  distribute  patrols  through  the  country  east  of 
the  Sahine.  and  prevent  armed  men,  not  under  the  authority  of 
the  Tinted  States,  from  advancing  east  of  that  stream;  repel 
invasion  by  pursuing  and  arresting  the  invaders,  always  avoid- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood,  unless  absolutely  necessary  :  that 
in  case  those  assurances  were  given  in  good  faith,  he  should 
not  interrupt  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  the  settlements 
of  the  Bayou  Pierre  and  tliose  of  Nacogdoehes  ;  but  otherwise 
he  should  cut  oil' all  communication.* 

To  this  message  Don  Ifodrigue/  promptly  made  answer, 
that  no  encroachment  had  been  intended,  nor  had  any  violence 
been  offered  by  his  troops,  except  so  far  as  was  requisite  for 
the  suppression  of  contraband  trade  and  the  exportation  of 
horses.  He  added,  that  duty  forbade  him  to  give  the  assu- 
rances required,  and  that  he  had  ordered  his  parties  to  patrol 
as  far  as  the  Arrovo  Hondo  ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  instru.'- 
iions  from  the  Spanish  commander,  he  had  established  a  i,<  ;.- 
tier  post,  garrisoned  by  fifteen  men.  with  directions  to  observe 
the  A  rrovo  Hondo  as  the  provisional  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Spanish  possessions.!  At  the  same  time,  he  sen! 

•'    Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii..  p.  •_'(>:!. 

t  The  Arroyo  Hondo  was  ade.-p  ravine  seven  miles  west  of  Xatehitoehes,  and  about 
an  njital  distance  from  the  town  of  Adaes.  The  town  of  Natcliitoehes  had  been  tir-t 
"<••  ipii  .1  as  a  tradin_-  post  by  Si.  D.nys  in  171-J,  and  in  1717  it  was  mad.'  :i  M 

cunntry  also,  the  Spaniards,  in  May  following,  established  ihe  si  t 
uf  San  Me:nel  de  Ins  Adaes,"  under  the  protection  "('  a   i 
it  e  I  it  ions  of  the   French  and  Spanish  command  ants  in  tins  ijnarter, 
11  erneiit  established  the  Arroyo  Hondo  as  a  conventional   bo  indan     u  hieh 

wa<-   i  '.-I    until    \~>'i->.  when   the   who!.'  of    Louisiana    west  of  the    Mississippi  was 

From  lli at   time  until  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  1"  the  I   nit.    I  Stat-s  in 
i-'ri'un  was    au-itated    r.-lative    to  the  western    houndar.   ..)    L.-i.i^iana. 
''.trov.-rsv  as  to  the  real  boundaries  o|  1.  mi   iai  -,     :,  i    .   v.  .  :-t. 
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an  order  to  tlie  people  OH  the  Bayou  Pierre,  reminding  them 
of  their  allegiance  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  who  required  them 
to  join  his  standard  whenever  commanded  by  his  officers.  He 
also  gave  them  assurances  of  the  protection  oi  his  Catholic 
majesty,  and  that  Red  River  would  soon  he  made  the  bound- 
ary between  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  provinces.' 

I  pon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  Major  Porter  de- 
tached sixty  men  under  Captain  Turner,  with  orders  forthwith 
to  remove  the  Spanish  garrison  from  Adaes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Sabine.  This  object  having  been  effected.  Captain  Tur- 
ner established  his  patrol  on  the  east,  side  of  the  Sabine. 

Meantime.  General  Wilkinson  was  instructed  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  Territory 
of  ( Irleans  by  the  troops  of  Spain.  Lieutenant  Kingsbury,  from 
Fort  Adams,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  advance  with  a  de- 
tachment of  three  companies  and  four  field-pieces  to  Xatchi- 
toches.  to  re-enforce  the  garrison  at  that  post. 

The  Spanish  minister  at  Washington  city  had  been  formally 
notified  that,  while  negotiations  were  pending  relative  to  the 
boundaries  of  Louisiana,  the  military  posts  of  each  power  should 
remain  as  they  were  ;  that  neither  power  should  make  any 
liiilitarv  operation,  or  advance  any  posts  beyond  their  former 
positions  ;  that  the  United  States  designed  no  movement  which 
would  change  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  occupv  new  posts  east  of  the  Sa- 
bint-  would  be  viewed  as  an  invasion,  and  as  such  resisted. 

Early  m  .June,  the  Spanish  armv,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Herrera.  took 
position  near  the  Bavou  Pierre  settlement,  about  twentv  miles 
from  Xatchitoches.  General  Ilerrera  continued  to  occupy 
this  station  without  an}'  hostile  movement  until  the  'JOth  of 
September,  when  he  retired  with  his  command  to  the  east 
bank  o|  the  Sabine,  upon  t.he  approach  of  the  Federal  troops 
under  ( ieneral  Wilkiasi  >n.f 

I  j'"ii  the  first  advance  of  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  vicin- 
ity ol  \acogdor.hes,  Governor  Clruhorne  had  opened  a  spir- 
ited correspondence  \\i'h  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  remon- 
strated au'am^t  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  upon  the  limits  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction.  Receiving  no  satisfactorv 
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assurance  of  a  disposition  to  retire,  the  governor  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Natchitoches. 

Meantime,  Colonel  Gushing,  with  the  iirst  regiment  of  United 
States  infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Natchitoches,  and  taken 
charge  of  that  post,  under  instructions  to  act  strictly  on  the 
defensive  until  offensive  measures  were  unavoidable.  Hence 
the  two  armies  remained  several  months  within  a  lew  miles 
of  each  other  without  collision. 

During  this  time  General  Wilkinson  prosecuted  his  military 
preparations  actively  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  forts 
were  put  in  a  complete  state  of  defense,  and  several  stockades 
near  the  city  were  nearly  completed  ;  nine  gun-boats  had  ar- 
rived from  the  Ohio  ;  and  additional  troops  having  been  order- 
ed from  the  northwestern  posts,  were  concentrating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fort  Adams  and  New  Orleans,*  and  detachments  of 
militia  advanced  from  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  also  from 
the  Territory  of  Orleans,  to  re-enforce  the  army  at  Natchitoches. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  September  that  General  Wilkinson 
arrived  at  this  place,  and  assumed  the  chiet  command  of  the 
army.  Without  delay  he  dispatched  Colonel  dishing  with  a 
communication  to  Governor  Codero,  at  Nacogdoches,  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Spanish  troops  to  the  west 
side  of  the  Sabine.  Codero,  in  reply,  informed  him  that  he 
would  transmit  his  communication  to  the  captain-general,  with- 
out whose  orders  he  could  not  act  in  the  matter.  General  Wil- 
kinson rejoined,  ;md  informed  him  that  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  would  march  to  the  Sabine.  but  without  an\  hostile  in- 
tention against  the  troops  or  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty; 
that  his  sole  object  was  to  settle  the  western  boundary  ol  the 
United  States,  and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
forces  near  that  river. 

It  was  alter  the  middle  of  October  when  the  secret  emissa- 
ries of  Burr  made  a  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  General  \\  il- 
kinson,  at  Natchitoches,  to  sound  his  views  and  feelings  upon 
the  subject  of  the  contemplated  enterprise.  The  general 
with  great  circumspection,  elicited  from  them  much  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  proposed  movements  of  Burr,  and  then  dis- 
missed them  with  promises  and  evasive  answers.  Scarcely 
half  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  mission,  they  retired  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  near  Fort  Adams, 
to  await  further  developments. 

*  Martin's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  '266. 
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On  the  '2'2(\  of  October  General  Wilkinson  took  up  the  line 
of  march  from  \atehitoches  to  the  S;ibine,  where  lie  designed 
to  establish  his  headquarters.  As  he  advanced,  he  received 
notice  from  the  Spanish  commander  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabine  Riv- 
er by  the  American  army;  yet  (General  Wilkinson,  regard- 
less of  this  threat,  continued  his  march,  and  reached  the  Sabine 
on  the  '2  tth.  when  he  found  the  Spaniards  encamped  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 

The  American  army  took  position  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sabine,  while  the  Spanish  occupied  the  right.  These  posi- 
tions were  held  bv  the  respective  armies  until  about  the  (5th  of 
\o\cmber,  when  both  commanders  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
forces  and  submit  the  settlement  of' the  boundary  question  to 
the  friendly  action  of  their  respective  governments'.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Sabine  was  ever  considered  as  a  limit 
of  the  Mexican  provinces  on  the  east. 

General  Wilkinson  made  no  delay  in  opening  a  negotiation 
with  Governor  C'odero  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional boundary  between  the  province  of  Texas  and  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans.  For  this  purpose,  Major  Walter  Burling 
was  dispatched  as  a  special  agent  to  treat  with  the  governor 
for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  existing  difficulties.  The 
specific  object  of  this  mission  has  remained  a  mystery:  but  its 
general  tenor  and  object  was  the  amicable  arrangement  for  a, 
provisional  boundary,  and  the  voluntary  withdrawal  ol  the 
Spanish  forces  from  the  territory  east  of  the  Sabine."  From 
subsequent  events,  it  was  strongly  believed  that  the  mission 
had  been  instituted  by  General  Wilkinson  as  much  for  his  own 
pecuniar}'  emolument  as  for  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  a 
boundary.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  divest  himself  of  the 
suspicion  which  settled  over  him,  that  he  had  extorted  money 
from  the  Spanish  governor  bv  exciting  his  tears  as  to  the  pow- 
erful invasion  contemplated  by  Burr,  and  which  could  be  ar- 
rested only  by  the  most  energetic  movements  of  the  American 
commander-in-chiet,  with  the  whole  o|  the  army  and  means  at 
his  disposal. f 

k   See  Murtiii's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii.,  2~~. 

t  Tin-  sill  is  til  HIT  ill'  tliis  suspicion,  which  i«  ivrtn  inly  not  u  it  hunt  sonic  fun  nil  at  inn,  1.1 
contained  in  the  following  ••extract  of  n  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  April  v!3d, 
18')7,"  lirst  [uihlisheil  i;i  the  \'e\s  York  Spectator  ..t  June  UHh.  and  copied  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Messenger  ot"  August  !lth,  l-^JV.  The  author  oi  this  work  has  conversed  with 
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Having  completed  his  arrangements  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor and  General  llerrera  lor  the  mutual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  Sahine.  General  Wilkinson  prepared  to  concen- 
trate his  forces  upon  the  [Mississippi,  and  the  following  order 
was  issued  to  the  American  troops: 

*'  MORNING   ORDER. 

"Camp,  cast  bank  of  the  Sabino,  November  r.tli.  1-tHi. 

"His  Excellency  General  Jlerrera,  the  military  chief  im- 
mediately opposed  to  this  corps,  having  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  troops  to  Xacogdoches,  and  to  prohibit  their  re-crossing  the 
Sahine  River  pending  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  objects  of  this  expedition  are  acconi- 

some  of  the  survivors  of  Captain  Farrar's  troop  oil  the  Sabine,  and  they  corroborate  tin 
statement  cnntainrcl  in  the  extract,  viz.  : 

"Tbe  iiiteniluiit  saiil  that  General  Wilkinson  first  communicated  intelligence  of  the 
Lreneral  nature  of  this  plot  to  Governor  Conlero  upon  the  .Sahine,  and  proposed  to  him, 
that  if  he  would  withdraw  his  forces  from  that  river,  ami  prevail  upon  the  vice  kin;.'  to 
furnish  him  'General  Wilkinson'  with  S:!Hi),i)i)i),  he  would  undertake  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators,  and  save  the  provinces  of  his  Catholic  majesty  from  inva- 
sion, emplo\in_r  lor  that  purpose  the  forces  and  other  resources,  naval  ami  military,  of 
the  Tinted  States.  Governor  Conlero.  knowing'  Wilkinson  to  have  been  for  a  lonq 
time  in  the  interests  of  his  kin;.',  lent  a  favorable  ,-ar  to  his  propositions.  He  immedi- 
ately consented  that  both  armies  should  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Sahine  ;  the  Span 
ish  force  for  the  purpose  of  re  entbrciiiLr  their  posts  on  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico,  ami 
the  American  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi.  He  also  dispatched  con 
riers  to  the  vice-kinir  in  Mexico,  and  furnished  Wilkinson  forthwith  with  *1 -JU.OOU, 
ir/ii'//  ir,_n:  .<r/t!  f/-»>n  .S/.  Antoim  /i//mi  MX/I*.  The  intendant  further  informed  this 
gentleman  that,  before  the  arrival  of  Cordero's  dispatches,  the  vice-kimr  was  liy  no 
means  inclined  to  place  full  confidence  in  Wilkinson,  and  refused  to  transmit  >1 -O.MUO, 
the  balance  of  the  sum  which  Conlero  had  undertaken  to  promise  him.  Soon  after  this 
refusal,  the  intendant  said  that  Wilkinson  had  dispatched  a  confidential  aid  de  camp, 
Major  ]?urliiiL'.  to  Mexico  with  further  proofs  of  tin.-  conspiracy,  and  with  further  dis 
closures  relating  to  the  part  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  and 
with  a  request  tor  the  immediate  pa \nient  of  the  > !  gd.OOi)  to  General  Wilkinson.  Tin. 
vice  kin_'  refused  to  receive  the  information  from  BurlinL',  and  referred  him  lor  the  pa\ 
mi  Tit  of  the  money  to  the  intendant  at  La  Veni  I  Yuz.  tor  which  place  he  immediatcK 
ordertdhim  to  depart.  Upon  his  arrival  here,  the  intendant  refused  to  furnish  him 
with  any  thin/  but  a  L'uard.  and  ordered  him  to  take  his  passage  immediate]^  to  \e\s 
Orleans. 

"When  the  L'cntleiiian  to  whom  this  w;is  spoken  returned  to  this  place,  about  a  fort 
niirbt  or  three  weeks  BL-O,  he  mentioned  the  circumstances  and  the  substance  of  thi.' 
conversation  to  some  of  his  friends,  win'  immediately  L-RVC  it  circulation.  It  at  last 
reached  the  ears  of  Wilkinson,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  lie  uas  compelled  to  take 
notice  of  it.  Me  sent  an  officer  to  the  '-'entlenian.  with  three  written  interrogatories, 
to  which  he  requested  an  answer  in  wrililiir.  1st.  Me  demanded  whether  be  i 
thorixed  tin  report  of  such  conversation  with  the  intendant  at  I-a  Vera  Cru/..  -Jd 
Wheth.-r  such  conversation  actually  took  [ilace  of  the  nature  and  nami  report,  d  ;  and. 
:M  \Vheth.T-  h"  believed  the  iv  lation  of  the  inteiidanl  to  be  trun.  To  rach  of  which 
thU  L'.uitleman  ansvvi'red  h\  a  laconic  y,  <  !  and  he  ha*  since  |m;,nl  nothin-  further 
from  tic  L-eiii  ral.  I''rom  tic  w.  i_-ht  of  this  Ljentleinan's  name  and  i-lianii  !•  r  a.s  well 
its  from  a  thousand  other  currohoratinL;  circumstances,  his  report  is  almost  universally 
accredited.' 
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plished,  and  the  camp  will  bo,  of  course,  evacuated  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  Colonel  dishing  will  lead  the  troops  to  Natch- 
itoches. 

(Signed)  "  WALTER  BURLING,  Aid-de-camp." 

Thus  terminated  the  Sabine  expedition.  The  object  in  view 
by  the  Federal  government  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
army  from  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
This  object  was  certainly  e Heeled  by  General  Wilkinson;  and 
his  friends  congratulated  the  country  "that  all  the  noise  and 
trouble  (.m  the  western  frontier  had  been  settled  quietly,  by  the 
intelligence,  temper,  and  firmness  of  the  general,  without  blood- 
shed."' Yet  his  troops  retired  indignantly  from  the  Sabine, 
man}'  of  them  fully  convinced  that  they  hail  been  robbed  of 
their  anticipated  laurels  by  the  cupidity  of  their  commander, 
who  had  entered  into  dishonorable  negotiations,  and  that  money, 
and  not  the  sword,  had  terminated  the  campaign. 

Ten  days  afterward,  General  Wilkinson  dispatched  Colonel 
Burling  to  Mexico  upon  a  secret  mission,  avowedly  to  apprise 
the  viceroy  of  the  danger  which  menaced  the  dominions  of  his 
Catholic  majesty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but,  as  he  subsequently 
alleged,  lor  a  different  purpose. f 

Leaving  the  troops  to  be  advanced  to  Fort  Adams  under 
their  respective  commanders.  General  Wilkinson,  with  his  stafi', 
proceeded  to  \e\v  Orleans,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  pru- 
dence and  circumtsances  might  dictate  tor  the  defense  ot  the 
city  against  the  revolutionary  designs  of  Aaron  Burr  and  his 
confederates. 

On  the  xMth  of  November  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  \ew  Or- 
leans, and  immediately  commenced  the  most  active  measures 
for  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  the  government 
in  the  defense'  of  the  nation  against  the  contemplated  move- 
ments for  the  invasion  of  Florida  and  Mexico.  Ot  these,  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson  had  been  apprised  hv  the  special  agents  sent 
from  I'lirr  him.-elf,  urging  his  active  co-operation  with  the 
troops  under  his  command.  These  confidential  atrents  were 
Samuel  Swart\\out  and  Dr.  Kriek  tollman,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  at  Xatchitoches,  and  wh<»  renewed  their 

*  S.-'1  Mih>issi|.pi  M.'s 
t   Martin's  Louisiana, 
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eflbrts  with  the  general  again  in  more  than  one  interview  in 
\c\v  ( )rleans. 

During  the  early  part  <>i  December,  the  eommander-in-chief 
was  actively  employed  Jii  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon 
him  for  the  deleiise  of  Louisiana,  and  the  citv  of  Xew  (  'rleans. 
As  a  part  of  the  measures  lor  this  purpose,  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility ot  dispatching  Lieutenant.  Swan  to  .Jamaica,  osten- 
sibly to  aj»prise  the  several  l>ritish  commanders  at  that  station 
of  the  designs  ot  Burr,  in  which  he  professed  to  expect  aid  tV<>m 
the  British  naval  forces,  and  against  which  the  cornmander-in- 
chief  entered  his  formal  protest. 

On  the  JHh  of  December,  Governor  Claiborne,  in  view  of  the 
alarming  danger  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  country  from 
an  unlawful  combination  on  the  Ohio,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  citi/ens  of  Xew  Orleans,  which  was  assembled  at  the 
government  house.  At  this  meeting,  Governor  Claiborne  and 
General  Wilkinson  personally  attended,  and  announced  t<>  t he- 
people  the  imminent  peril  which  required  the  active  military 
preparations  in  progress  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
protect  it  against  a  powerful  conspiracy  of  seven  thousand  men, 
who  designed  the  subversion  of  the  government,  the  dissolution 
of  the  I'nion,  and  the  plunder  of  the  citv,  preparatorv  to  the 
establishment  ot  a  new  government  under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  and  designing  men  in  the  Union.' 

General  \\  ilkinson  spoke  ot  the  intended  co-operation  ot  the 
IJritish  navy  in  accomplishing  the  ultimate  designs  of  Aaron 
Burr  against  the  Spanish  provinces  ot  Mexico.  The  contem- 
plated invasion,  he  asserted,  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
bv  a  special  messenger  from  the  conspirators,  on  the  isih  day 
ol  "October,  at  the  moment  when  he  \\as  preparing  t<>  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sabine.  The  object  in  making  him  acquainted 
with  the  plot,  he  said,  was  the  hope  of  his  co-operating  with 
them;  and  that,  without  disclosing  his  determination,  he  set 
out  for  the  Sabine.  settled  the  Spanish  all'airs.  and.  with  all  ex- 
pedition, repaired  to  Xew  <  'Means,  where  he  intended  to  con- 
centrate Ins  lorces  tor  its  detente  or  perish  in  its  rums:  that. 
while  at  Xatchitoches,  he  recem-d  a  message  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Ironi  Xew  Orleans,  and  added,  that  there  were  several 
persons  in  the  citv  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot,  and  who 
were  known  to  him.  and  whom  he  should  have  arrested  Inu'j 
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since  li:ul  lie  bec-ii  duly  authorized,  lie  informed  them  that  his 
object  in  entering  the  city  was  to  prej)are  for  its  security;  hut 
subsequent  advices  had  determined  him  to  change  his  plans, 
and  attack  the  conspirators  before  thev  arrived,  as  their  num- 
bers \vere  much  greater  than  he  had  expected.  To  this  end, 
he  \vas  preparing  the  flotilla  to  meet  the  foe  above  Natchez, 
compel  them  to  land,  and  thus  cut  them  oil':  to  etl'ect  which,  it 
was  requisite  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken,  as  the 
enemy,  by  all  advices,  was  to  arrive  at  Natchez  on  the  20th 
of  December,  with  two  thousand  men.  lie  also  informed  them 
that  tlu-  leaders  of  the  plot  were  supported  by  some  of  the  first 
characters  in  the  Union,  that  it  was  extensive  in  its  object,  and 
that,  more  effectually  to  accomplish  its  execution,  armed  ves- 
sels in  disguise  would  enter  the  river  to  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  expedition  to  the  port  of  Vera,  Cruz.  To  protect  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  vessels  were  procured  to  occupy  the  passes,  and 
he  concluded  by  pledging  his  life  in  defense  of  the  city  and  coun- 
try. ' 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  troops  from  Natchitoches 
arrived  in  the  city;  martial  law  was  declared  and  rigorous- 
ly enforced  throughout  the  military  district.  Guards  and  pa- 
trols were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  upon  the  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  ;  and  men  who 
were  knoirn  to  belong  to  Burr's  parlv,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  suspected,  were  unceremoniously  arrested,  and  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  coinmander-in-ehiei.  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  complete  military  de- 
fense, and  commanded  the  descent  o|  the  river.  The  officers 
of  detachments  and  patrols  were  required  to  arrest,  examine, 
and  deliver  to  the  civil  authorities  for  further  trial  all  strangers 
and  suspicious  persons  not  having  passports  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chiet  or  SOUK-  commissioned  officer. 

Rumors  ot  the  most  alarming  description  were  daily  received 
from  the  Hhio  River,  nia'_;'nil  VMIL;'  the  force  and  the  resources 
of  the  conspirators  in  proportion  in  the  tears  and  apprehensions 
of  the  informant.  \or  \\ere  these  rumors  idle  fabrications. 
Th-c  whole  Wc-1  was  in  a.  feverish  excitement,  and  thousands 
were  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  against  the  Spanish 
[tower  in  the  southwest,  and  not  a.  lew  were  willing  to  enlist  in 
any  undertaking  which  their  leaders  might  require.  New  Or- 

*   LimNumit  Guzi'tt.',  I)r'Vinl>i:r  i-'th    l-iHi. 
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leans  was  certainly  in  imminent,  danger,  and  was  infested  with 
hundreds  of  Burr's  emissaries  and  adherents,  who  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  city  and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  Walnut  ITills  to  ,\ew  Orleans.  Suspicion 
fastened  upon  every  emigrant  from  the  Ohio  or  Western  States, 
and  every  man  who  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  his  arrival 
in  the  South.  Hence  arrests,  discharges,  and  vexatious  delays 
were  frequent,  even  to  the  great  annoyance  of  peaceahlc  citi- 
zens. Those  who  at  heart  were  favorably  inclined  to  Burr's 
undertaking,  as  well  as  those  who  were  secret  emissaries  and 
agents,  complained  bitterly  of  the  intolerable  annoyance,  and 
dealt  out  wholesale  denunciations  against  the  useless  precau- 
tions and  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  (although 
he  was  known  to  be  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States)  as  violations  of  individual  rights  secured 
by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  they 
should  charge  him  with  a  desire  to  promote  his  own  aggran- 
dizement in  the  substitution  of  martial  law  and  arbitrary  rule 
for  the  civil  jurisdiction  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  seeing 
they  alone  were  obnoxious  to  its  operation. 

About  the  same  time,  the  patriotic,  citizens  of  New  Orleans, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  attachment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  approval  of  the  measures  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  evinced  by  him  in  defeating  the  designs  of  the 
conspirators,  made  a  tender  of  their  services  for  any  duty  to 
which  he  might  assign  them.  To  aid  the  government  in  sup- 
pressing the  unlawful  enterprise,  "  the  inhabitants,  merchants. 
captains,  and  supercargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port  evinced  great 
zeal  in  tavor  ot  the  eilorts  oi  the  commander-in-chief,  readily 
agreeing  to  the  most  laudable  exertions  and  sacrifices  tor  man- 
ning the  vessels  with  seamen,  while  the  citizens  generallv  mani- 
fested unequivocal  fidelity  to  the  I  nion,  and  a  spirit  of  deter- 
mined resistance  to  the  expected  assailants.'*' 

The  patriotic  governor  ot  the  Orleans  Territory  was  also 
indefatigable  in  his  eilorts  to  sustain  the  views  and  measures 
of  the  commander-in-chief;  and.  to  give  efficient  support,  he 
called  into  service  the  militia  and  volunteers  o|  the  citv,  \\lio 
were  speedily  organized  into  the  ••  Battalion  of  New  Orleans," 
and  continued  on  duty  until  March  following,  when  tranquillity 
was  restored  to  the  city. 

*  JrtFLTsuu's  MessaL'.-,  Dccembor  ICth,  180C. 
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On  the  11th  of  December  General  Wilkinson  arrested  the 
fearless  deliverer  of  La  Fayette,  Dr.  Kriek  Bolhnan,  a  con- 
spicuous emissary  of  Burr,  and  sent  him  to  a  place  ot  security 
(>elo\v  the  city.  Soon  afterward  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Sam- 
uel Swartwout.  of  Xew  York,  and  Peter  V.  ( )gden,  of  Xe\v 
Jersey,  known  adherents  of  Aaron  Burr.  These  men  were 
retained  in  the  custody  of  the  commander-in-chief  until  an  op- 
portunity presented  of  sending  them  to  Richmond,  Yirginia,  to 
stand  their  trial  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  country. 

On  the  Itith  of  December  Governor  Claiborne  issued  his 
proclamation  as  "Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Militia  thereof."  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  *' traitorous  project  to  subvert  the  authority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  over  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories thereof,  and  to  invade  the  dominions  ot'  the  King  of  Spain, 
;i  prince  in  amity  with  the  United  States."  and  made  known 
the  law  and  the  penalty  airainst  such  an  offense. * 

*  The  foliu\\  in-  is  tii'^  proclamation  of  Governor  Claiborne: 

A   rinx-i.AM  \  i  ION, 

By  \Villi.im  C.  ('.  Cl'ii/«>n:e.  Cluccrnor  of  the  TerrHory  of  Orleans,  and  Cnmmandfr- 
in-chiff  nj' the  .Mil  it  in  t/mnf. 

lJ7«vv//.<  I  have  received  information  that  certain  persons  are  combinim,'  and  con 
federatin_r  in  a  t  ruH'inm*  j>>-i>,'f(  in  subvert  tin1  authority  of  tin.1  government  of  the 
I  nit'-d  Slates-  over  ;i  portion  of  the  territories  thorn'!',  and  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
(lie  KiiiL'  ni  Spain,  a  prince  in  amity  with  tin:  1  nite.l  States.  I  li:tvi:  thoiuht  \i ropor  to 
issue  this  my  l>roelauuition,  Iiereln  solemnly  cautioning  the  citizens  of  this  territory 
UL'ainst  eiitenii-'  into,  ur  in  any  manner  countenancing,  the  conspiracy  iiloresaid  ;  nud 
that  no  file  niay  remain  i.'nnraiit  of  the  fatal  ciinseijii.'nc,.-s  which  may  await  the  par- 
ties concerned,  1  do  now  make  it  known  that  the  law  of  tin:  United  States  declares, 
"  that  if  any  person,  or  persons,  nwin,-  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  shall 
l.'ry  <r,ir  ,1-j'ii mt  //„•//;.  ,ir  .-hull  mil,  r,  In  thiif  Ci«  ttufS,  ei\im.'theni  nid  ai.d  c..mfort 
within  the  Tuited  States,  or  else\vliere,  and  shall  lie  thereof  con\ieted.  on  confession 
in  open  court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the  same  overt  act  of  the  treason 
whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person,  or  persons,  shall  lie  adjud-ej 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  Slates,  and  aluill  a/(/]',-i-  (/:,;//:  ;"  and  that  "  if  any 
|iersi':i,  or  pe!>ons,  liaviiiL'  kiiowli-di.'e  of  the  commission  of  any  ot"  the  treasons  afore- 
said, shall  co  nee  a  i.  and  not  as  soon  an  may  be  di^-lnse  and  make  known  tlie  same  to  I  ho 
President  ,,('  the  1  nited  Slates,  or  some  one  of  the  j'ld-'es  thereof,  or  to  the  president 
or  -oven. or  ,,t  a  parti,  ular  state,  or  some  one  .if  '.he  ju.L-es  or  justices  tip  rcof  -  ..-]i  per- 
son, or  persons  on  conviction,  r-hail  he  ailju.L'ed  L'liilly  of  misprisioa  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  fined  not  exceed  in-  one  thousand  dollars.' 

.\IL-1  I  ,1'ifinih  r  ../,.//,-,  it  kit.,-,,  that  the  law  of  the  I  nil  ed  States  has  al-o  declared, 
"that  it'  an;.  ]i.  rsoti  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  t'nited  States,  bi'iriti 
or  set  on  foot,  i  r  provide  or  prepare  the  mean*  ofan\  military  i-xjieilition  or  '-nlcrprisr 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  a.'umst  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or 
Hate  with  whom  the  I  ,,itcd  Stales  are  at  peace.  cver\  such  person  so  otrendini:  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  adjud.-.-.!  jui:t;.  of  liii:li  iiiisil.-in>-iLii«r.  und  .-hail  sull'cr  !ine  and  im 
prisoiiiuent  at  the  discretion  ofthe  court  in  which  In.-  conviction  shall  he  had,  so  as  thru 
KUC!I  tine  shall  not  i-\i-eeil  th.-eij  thousand  ilolhirs,  noi'  the  t.;nn  of  imprisonniei.'i  b>- 
...ore  t!,:m  t'.r  -  lenrs  ' 
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Meantime,  great  eflbrts  were  in;ule  by  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Bollman  for  his  release  Iroin  the  military  custody  of  (leneral 
Wilkinson,  la  his  efforts  to  effect  this  object,  none  was  more 
zealous  and  indefatigable  than  .lames  Alexander,  Ksq..  actini: 
as  attorney  in  his  behalf.  On  Tuesday,  the  KHh  of  December. 
having  applied  to  Judge  Dominic  A.  Hall,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  Territory,  upon  the  atlldavits  of  himself,  Leonon 
d'Avergne,  and  Kdnmnd  Forrestal,  relative  to  the  arrest  of  hr 
Bollman  at.  the  command  of  General  Wilkinson,  an  order  wa.>- 
granted  "that  a  \vrit  of  habeas  corpus.  (id  subjiciendiun,  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Bollman.  do  issue,  directed  to  (leneral  Wilkinson, 
returnable  to-morro\v  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning;  it  was 
further  ordered,  that  the  general  be  served  with  copies  of  the 
afiidavits  filed  in  this  behalf." 

Xext  day  the  return  made  thereto  \vas  in  the  following 
words,  viz.  : 

"  The.  undersigned,  commanding  the  army  of  the  Ignited  States, 
takes  tn  himself  all  rcsponsiliiliti/  fur  the  arrest  of  l^rricl;  lio/l- 
inan.  on  (L  charge,  <i1  inispri.sinn.  of  treason  against  the  govern- 
ment and  /(tics  nf  (lie  I  nited  Stales,  and  has  adoptt-d  measures 
for  liis  safe,  ilelivcnj  to  (lie  e.reciitn-e  of  the  l^nit<'d  Xlal<'s.  It 
iras  after  seceral  consultations  irilh  the  LHorernor  and  tin/  »f  f/i>' 
judges  of  tins  tt'i'i'ilan/.  that  tJie  undersigned  has  lur,ar<l''d  this 
step  lor  the  national  safety,  menaced  to  its  hase  hi/  a  lawless  hand 
of  traitors,  associated,  u  inter  Aaron  />///•/•,  whose  accomplices  are 
extended  from  ^\<i>r  }  orh  to  this  citt/.  ^\o  man  can  hold,  in  high- 
er reverence  the  civil  institutions  of  Ins  country  than  the  nndi'r- 
si'jni'il.  and  it  is  to  /nai/tfai/i  and  perpetuate  the  lioh/  allrilintes 
of  tin-  (  'oitstit  nti/ai  against  the  uplifted  hand  of  violence  lha!  he 
has  interposed  the  f<,rce  of  arms,  in  a.  nionient  <•!  ej'treine  jr  /•//, 
to  s>  /'.'•  upon  l>>i//f//a/t.  as  lie  in//  noun  all  others,  ti'itlimtt  regard 
to  standing  or  station,  against  irlm/n  salistaclnri/  />r<"/l  inai/ 
arise,  of  a  participat  mn  in  the  lairjess  continuation. 

"  .]  A.M  i'.S     \\  II.ICIN'SON. 
"  ll,;iilii<ifirt>-rf.  Ai-nvjoflir  !'„,.',<!  ,sV,,/,  ,.  \,-ir   <>rli"tin,  I  >,  ,;„;/,,•  17.    1-iMi.1'* 

About  tin.'  same  time,  (lene  ral  \\'ilkinsou  was  sei-vt-d  with  an- 


(  ;..-.    .  :it   N.  w  (  (rli     •  'ill     l),i-.  iiiln'i 

["   'rl     !,<;•   lit'  tin-    I.  ilitrll    Still'  >   tin1   ll:ivt\    iil-.-t. 

'•'•.      i  \\II.I.  I  \'-I    ('.('.   C|,  M 

il      •        i  ,    -.  !!.  (  'i  \  i  r.i  i):  M'.  Si  IT-  1'fy  '   •//. 
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other  writ  of  huhcas  corpus  from  Judge  James  Workman,  of 
the  court  of  the  county  of  Orleans,  for  the  release  of'  Peter  V. 
Ogden,  in  the  custody  ol  the  general.  The  prisoner  was  pro- 
duced, and  the  judge,  deeming  his  imprisonment  illegal  and 
unconstitutional,  ordered  Ins  release. 

But  General  \\  dkinson  persisted  in  making  other  arrests  of 
persons  suspected  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  Burr,  and  active 
in  their  efforts  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  the  undertaking. 
It  was  not  long  afterward  when  he  again  caused  the  arrest  of 
Peter  V.  ( )gden.  who  was  immediately  sent  down  the  river, 
be\ond  the  reach  of  judicial  interference.  With  him  was  ar- 
rested his  late  attorney  and  advocate,  James  Alexander,  who 
was  ;dso  secured  under  the  custody  of  a  military  guard  near 
F'  >rt  St.  Philip,  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  transmitting  them 
by  sea  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  where  they  \\ere  placed  in  the 
cuslodv  of  the  commandant  of' Fort  M'llenry. 

While  these  things  were  transpiring  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans as  well  as  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  Governor  Grand- 
pre.  at  Baton  Rouge,  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, and  well  apprised  that  West  Florida  was  one  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  against  which  the  conspirators  designed  to 
march,  conferred  with  the  officers  of'  his  government  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  prompt 
organization  of  the  militia  lor  active  service,  ready  to  inarch 

at   I  lie   In'sl.  ni  it  ice.  ' 

[A.l>.  1M>7.]  Such  was  the  state  of  public  anxiety  find  sus- 
picion until  the  middle  of  January  following.  1  hiring  this  time 
General  \\ilkinson  had  been  actively  and  zealously  engaged 
in  gmng  additional  strength  to  the  defenses  of  the  city,  and  in 
defeating  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  by  arresting  and  secur- 
ing lh"  prominent,  leaders  for  a  legal  investigation  before  the 
Supreme  ( 'ourt  ol  the  United  Slates.  Among  those  placed 
under  military  arrest  during  this  time  were  James  Al.  llrad- 
i'ord,  editor  of  the  \e\v  Orleans  Ga/ette,  Lewis  Kerr.  an  Irish 
barrister,  a  man  of  enterprise  and  restless  activity,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico.  Manv  others,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  prosecution  ol  Burr's 
adherents,  were  aNo  arrested  bv  General  \\  ilkmson,  and  sent 
to  the  Federal  authorities  near  the  citv  ol  \\  ashington.f 

*   Mississippi  Mrs-scii-.-r,  .Jnniisiry   Mtli,   1-nr. 

t  S--  Mis-i>sippi  Iln-iiM  ami  Nra.-h.:/  GuzUtc  <T .hihiiiirj  vITtli.  of  April  K'th,  22(1. 
and  "!*t!i.  uii.l  uf  M;iv  <t!i  1-1)7. 
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It  was  on  the  1  1th  dayofJanuarythatGener.il  John  Adair, 
of  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  men,  was  arrested  at 
the  dinner-table  of  his  hotel  by  Colonel  Kingshnry,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  men,  by  whom  he  was  taken  to  the  headquar- 
ters <>f  General  Wilkinson,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Fort  St. 
Philip  for  .security,  where  he  remained  until  an  opportunity 
offered,  when,  in  company  with  Peter  V.  Ogden,  he  was 
shipped  to  Baltimore  \>n  board  the  schooner  Thatcher,  K/ra 
Hows  master,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Luck  and  a  corporal's 
guard.  General  Adair  had  been  an  active  participant  in  the 
enterprise  of  Burr  for  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces  ; 
yet,  like  all  the  others  who  were  indicted  for  the  high  misde- 
meanor, he  was  finally  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  proof.* 

*  The  following  affidavit  of  Dr.  John  F.  Carmichael,  formerly  surircon  in  General  "Wil- 
kinson's army,  and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Claiborne,  comprise  the  principal  testimony 
obtained  airainst  General  Adair,  viz.: 

"  Cunnty  nf  Orleans,  fs. 

''Personally  appeared  before  me,  the  subscriber,  one.  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  said  county.  Doctor  John  !•'.  Cannichael.  who  on  his  solemn  oath  declares 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  lltli  of  January  instant.  Mr.   Halston  and  Mr.  .Floyd,  the  son 
of  Captain  Floyd,  fit'  Louisville.  Kentucky,  called  at  the  house  of  this  deponent,  spent 
the  evening  and  breakfasted  witli  him  the  next  day;   that  the  conversation  <lurinir  the 
evening  and  morninq;  generally  related  to  tin;  various  opinions  in  circulation  respecting 
Colonel  Burr,  and  the  situation  of  this  country  ;   that  after  breakfast  Mr.  Kalston  opened 
his  business  with  this  deponent,  statin-  that  In;  had  descended   the   Mississippi   as  far 
as  New  Madrid  in  company  with  Colonel  Burr,  where  he  left,  him  ;  that  General  Adair 
had  t,'one  to  New  Orleans  by  a  circuitous  route,  and  that  his  intention  was  to  commu- 
nicate with  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  return  so  us  to  meet  them  at  my  house  about 
that  time,  if  possible  ;  that  it  was  an  object  with  them  to  obtain   the  exact  situation  of 
the  fort  at  Baton   KOUL'C,  the  state  of  the  works,  the  number  of  men,  its  weak  situa- 
tion ;    and   that    Fort   Adams  was  of  some  consequence  ;   what  United  .States  troops 
were  there,  and  who  commanded  them;  where  the  truii  boats  were,  and  who  individ- 
ually commanded   them;  who  was  the  commanding  officer  of  marines.  iVc.      All   these, 
questions   were   answered   by  this  deponent    as  far  as  he  had  been   acquainted  with 
them.      The  said  Ralston  and  Floyd  proposed  to  this  deponent  to  visit  Baton  itoiiL'e  to 
ascertain  tin;  exact  situation  of  that  fort,  but  declined  when  the  orders  of  Colonel  Grand- 
pre  were  stated,  ami  the  difficulty  attending  such  an  enterprise;.     Mr.  Kalston  informed 
me  that  Colonel  Burr  was  to  he.  on  the  I'.'th  day  of  January  instant,  at   Ba\nu  Pierre, 
where  he  was  to  wait  for  his   re  -enforcement  and   to  receive;  his  information  from  his 
agents,  who  were  circulated  through  the  country  in  that  lime;   that  the   first  object  of 
Colonel  Burr  was  to  tnki-  Jlnti>n  AVi/i/c.  where  lie  was  to  /•(//'.•,<'  /«'x  s/tnitlnril,  and  to  make 
his  communication  to  the  government  of  the  United   States,  and  where  lie  was  to  he 
joined  by  a  number  of  men  already  eir_' aired,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand  men,  it  nec- 
essary ;    thnt  the  number  at   present  witli  Colonel  Burr  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  Colonel  Burrs  arrangements  wen1  so  made  that  the  men  already  iMii-' iure.il  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  should  j,,in  without  show,  so  that  no  possible  alarm  or  Mi-pi- 
cion  mi  the  part  of  the  general  L'overnment  miL'lit  take  place  l>j',m-  In:  l<n,l  l,)l  the  L-OV- 
erninent  and  Inkrn  /Histrxsioit  of  l',,i/i,n  ]!,,>i«,-.      Mr.  Halston  further  stated  to  this   de- 
ponent that  it  was  not  the  intent  ion  of  Colonel  Burr  to  promote  and  make  a  separation 
(if  the   Union,  but  to  act  n-ainst  the  Spanish  u-overnmrnt  ;   and  stated  the  intended  ex- 
po-lit! <n  a;rainst  Mexico.      When  this  deponent  mentioned  the  name,  of  Captain  Shaw 
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General  Adair  had  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fearless  men  in  the  (  nited  States  ;  his  courage  was  pro- 
verbial, even  in  Kentucky  ;  and  no  man  entertained  a  stronger 
aversion  to  the  power  of  Spain  in  the  South  and  West.  Hence 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Florida,  and  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  were  not  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

In  his  route  through  the  Indian  nations  to  New  Orleans  in 
the  autumn  of  1S()C>,  he  traversed  the  country  from  Nashville 
southward  to  the  new  settlements,  on  the  Lower  Tombigby; 
thence,  by  way  of  Pascagoula  and  Pearl  River,  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

During  the  month  of  January  great  excitement  prevailed  in 
New  Orleans;  the  troops  were  kept  continually  marching 
through  the  streets  of  the  cit  v,  the.  volunteer  "  Battalion  of  ."New 
Orleans"  was  upon  constant  duty,  and  the  city  and  its  envi- 

Mr.  Ralston  observed  that,  if  he  was  one  of  the  Mediterranean  officers,  lie  was  friendly 
to  their  measures;  and  it  was  well  understood  that  a  larue  proportion  of  the  otlieers  of 
the  army  and  Mediterranean  oilieers  were  already  fn^atreil  in  their  interests.  Mr. 
Ralston  expressed  i_rreat  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson  in  arrestin-r  cer- 
tain characters.  Hwartwout.  Oirden,  Bollman.  and  Alexander,  ami  repeatedly  asked 
this  deponent  wliat  lie  thought  of  the  conduct  of  General  Wilkinson,  ami  whether  he 
believed  lie  had  deserted  the  interests  of  the  party,  or  was  it  only  to  cover  his  irreater 
objects.  This  deponent  further  declares  that  Mr.  Kalston  ;tnd  Mr.  l'"lo\d  visited  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  Adams  on  the  evening  of  the  1'Jth  of  January  instant,  between  suu- 
Set  and  dark,  and  walked  round  tin'  said  tort. 

I  Signed)  "JuHN    F.  CAKMIt  HAKL. 

"Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  on  this  1-th  day  of  January,  1 -07. 

•r-iij-nedi  "  1!.  CKNAS,  Justice  ij"  Pence." 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Claiborne  is  as  follows: 
"  (I,  n.'rnl  J.im,  x    \\'Ukin*i>nt 

"Silt.  —  In  compliance  to  your  request  of  yesterday,  relative  to  the  period  of  General 
John  Adair's  arrival  and  departure  from  the  city  of  Nashville.  Tennessee,  and  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  us  while'  tin-re.  1  hasten  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment, which  I  b.-lieve  to  be  a  correct  one:  General  John  Adair  and  Colonel  Hurr  ar- 
rived at  Nashville  about  the  middle  of  December  last  from  Kentucky  ;  I  know  not 
whether  they  came  together.  They  lodged  at  the  same  house,  and  occupied.  1  under- 
stood, one  room.  They  left  Xashville  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  General  Adair 
by  hind  and  Colon. -1  I'.urr  by  water.  From  a  previous  conversation  with  Adair.  an  im- 
pression wa>  made  on  my  mind  that  he  had  eith.-r  returned  to  Kentucky,  or  had  uono 
to  \isit  the  traet  of  country  lately  ceded  to  the  I  nited  Stat.-s  by  the  Chickasa  Indians, 
on  the  wat'-rs  of  I)  ick  ltivi-r,  ha\  in_-  express,  -d  a  determination  of  inukinL'  a  purchase 
in  tiiat  ([Uiirter,  it'  the  land  nnswen-d  the  description. 

"  He  m  'ntioned  his  intention  o|  \i-,itin_'  New  Orleans  in  tlx urse  of  tliree  weeks 

from  tli.-  time  of  bis  arri\  al  at  Nasbv  ille,  and  that  he  would  lie  ba]i[.y  if  1  I'ould  be  ready 
to  accompanv  him.  1  heard  no  more  of  the  general  tor  a  \\eck,  uiien  1  was  in!  irmed 
by  a  gentleman  t'rom  Natch,-/,  that  he  m.-t  liim  and  bis  servant  in  the  Chickasa  nation, 
tr:ive!in_-  with  L'reat  rapidity  in  a  direction  to  tin-  .\l!--!-<i;ipi  Territory.  His  business 
ill  this  'I'l'irter  1  know  not.  I  b.  lieve  the  above  to  be  all  that  pass.'d  betwi-en  US. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  he.  respectfully,  >our  ub.-di.-nt  servant. 

THOMAS  A.  Ci.Ainon.vr..'1 
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r«ns  presented  the  appearance  of  a  besieged  town.  \viih  nu- 
merous gun-boats  and  armed  vessels  in  port,  and  stationed  at. 
difl'erent  points  upon  the  river  and  adjacent  lake-;.  In  all  the 
active  measures  ot  defense,  Governor  Claiborne  sustained  the 
Commander-in-chief  by  the  \\'hole  weight  of  his  inlliience  ;md 
authoritv.  The  proceedings  ot'  both  otlicers  were  approved 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
the  adjacent  territories. 

\  et  there  \vere  hundreds  of  transient  persons  and  a  few  res- 
ident citi/.ens.  some  holding  high  offices  of  trust  and  lioin >r,  who 
joined  in  the  clamor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  governor 
and  the  commanding  general. 

Such  denounced  in  no  measured  terms  the  military  arrests 
as  unwarrantable  assumptions  of'  power  and  gross  violations 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  meriting  the  severest  vengeance  of 
the  law  ;  they  declared  that  mihtarv  despotism  had  superseded 
the  civil  authority,  and  had  trampled  the  Constitution  under 
foot  upon  the  idle  pretext  of  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment. 1  Fund  reds  of  emi  irra  nts  and  strangers,  r>  >mpa  ra  live- 
ly, were  suddenly  inspired  with  a  deep  concern  for  the  invio- 
lability  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  sacred  reira  rd  for  the  persi ma] 
liberty  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guarantied  by  that  instru- 
ment. Kven  men  clothed  with  the  superior  judicial  authority 
oi  the  I  nited  Slates  were  found  readv  and  \villing  to  protect 
the  conspirators  with  their  individual  inlliience  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  also  with  their  oilicial  power,  by  means  of  the  writ 
oi  ••  habea s  coi'j >us." 

Among  the  violent  and  vindictive  opposers.  of  the  measures 
adopted  bv  (governor  Claiborne  and  (.ieneral  \\  ilkinson  lor  the 
suppression  of  Burr's  enterprise,  James  Workman,  jmbje  of  the 
coiint\  ot  (  Irleans.  stands  pre-eimnent  :  and  second  to  him  may 
be  named  Dominic,  A.  Hall.  jud'_re  of  the  Superior  Territorial 
Court,  .1 1  id  ire  Workman  was  a  naturalized  Knglishman,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  storm\  polities  o|  Kin'ope.  and  had 
witnessed  the  scenes  which  had  disgraced  Paris  during  the 
ftei'jn  of  Terror,  and  si  ill  i  eta  me  •  I  a  bias  in  la  vor  o)  revolution- 
ary principles  in  America.  Alter  h:s  collision  with  (Ieneral 
Wilkinson,  he  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  spared  no  ellori. 
ofliej;  ||  \-  ;i<  \\ell  as  in  his  private  capacitv,  to  cMnbarrass  Ins 
rehensioii  of  the  cons 
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Such  had  been  the  obnoxious  character  ol  his  opposition 
earlv  in  January,  that  on  the  1  Jth  he  was  himself  arre>ted  by 
a  military  order,  and  carried  to  the  headquarters  of  (.leneral 
Wilkinson,  from  whose  custody  he  \vas  released  next  day  b\ 
a  writ  of  "habeas  corpus,"  issued  by  Judge  Hall  ot  the  Supe- 
rior Territorial  Court.  From  that  time  lie  redoubled  his  ellorts. 
by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  his  office,  under  the  guise  ot 
imperative  duty,  and  his  personal  influence,  to  brinir  (leneral 
Wilkinson  to  condign  punishment  ;  but,  alter  weeks  ol  unavail- 
ing effort  to  induce  Governor  Claiborne  to  sustain  his  course, 
finding  that  the  governor  remained  firm  against  his  remon- 
strances, entreaties,  and  reproaches,  in  disgust,  alter  a  public 
and  undignified  appeal  to  the  u'overnor,  he  adjourned  his  court 
si/i>'  ili'\  and  on  the  'J.'5d  of  February,  1S07,  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation: and  thus  terminated  his  ollicial  authority  and  bis  in- 
fluence in  the  territory.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  for  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  charged 
\\ith  being  an  adherent  ol  Aaron  Burr,  "in  settmir  on  toot,  a 
military  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces'  of  Florida 
and  Mexico."  tor  -which  he  was  tried  on  the  -1th  of  March; 
but  the  evidence  being  insufficient  for  conviction,  like  his  asso- 
ciates, he  was  discharged." 

.hid ire  Hall,  also  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  predilection, 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  interpose  the  weight  of  his  official 
station,  ;LS  well  as  his  personal  influence,  to  protect  the  conspir- 
ators Iroin  the  power  ol  the  commander-iii-chiet.  The  same 
judire,  eight  years  afterward,  as  it  unconquerably  averse  to 
the  interests  and  prosperity  ol  his  adopted  country,  interposed 
his  ollicial  authority  to  arrest  the  vigorous  ellorts  of  Major- 
general  Andrew  Jackson  in  Ins  masterly  defense  of  New  ( 'r- 
leans  airainst  a  poucrful  1'ritish  armv.  thereby  contributing  to 
the  proba  b!e  success  of  ihe  enemv,  and  facilitating,  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  then-  advance  against  the  city. 

The  re-nit  ot  the  conflicting  interests,  opinions,  and  leelinirs 
o|  the  people,  during  the  excitement  ol  I'MDT'S  enterprise,  proves 
the  possibility  that  the  judiciary,  the  <_rreai  buiu  a  rk  o|  freedom, 
in  improper  hands,  ma\  be  converted  into  a  shield  lor  the  pro- 
tection ol  th«'  mo>t  damn-runs  enemies  o|  the  country;  tar 
more  to  be  leared  than  military  power  itsell  in  virtuous  hands. 
Such  had  been  the  u>e  made  \<\  un\\'orth}  men  ol  the  cautious 
*  SVr  .MiHsissiiM  i  Hi-nil.!  iin.l  X  it.-l  .  .:  ii;i  M 
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delay  in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  originally  provided  by 
American  legislators,  "when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  powerful 
conspiracy  and  a  popular  enterprise.  The  authority  of  the 
highest  courts,  the  forms  of  making  the  grand  inquest,  and  the 
officers  of  justice  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  may  become 
only  so  many  means  of  evading  the  very  laws  themselves. 
Courts,  judges,  attorney-generals,  and  grand  juries  may  be- 
come only  so  many  avenues  or  instruments  for  the  escape  of 
great  offenders.  Such  might  have  been  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous arrests  and  discharges,  commitments  and  acquittals,  indict- 
ments and  trials  which  grew  out  of  the  government  prosecu- 
tions connected  with  Burr's  noted  scheme  in  Kentucky,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Virginia.  Such  was  the  case  especial- 
ly in  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans. 

Even  the  grand  jury,  forgetting  that  the  general  safety  of 
the  country  was  a  paramount  consideration,  and  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  was  acting  under  the  superior  authority  and 
instructions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  attempted  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  to  throw 
censure  upon  his  official  conduct,  as  subversive  of  the  civil  au- 
thority. Thus,  at  the  January  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  territory,  holden  in  the  City  Hall  of  Aew  Orleans,  the 
grand  jury,'  among  other  presentments  within  the  limits  of 
their  duties,  made  one  against  General  Wilkinson  for  his  meas- 
ures of  public  safety,  which  were  termed  "illegal  military 
despotism,"  the  "forcible  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  co?-- 
y;?/,v,"  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
fact  upon  which  this  presentment  was  based  was  the  arrest 
of  Samuel  Swartwout,  Dr.  Krick  I'ollman,  Peter  V .  Ogden, 
and  James  Alexander,  known  agents  and  emissaries  of  Aaron 
Burr.f 

*  The  L'rand  jury  was  constituted  of  Evan  Junes,  forrinnn.  tieorue  Pollock,  William 
Davis,  Williiun  Nott,  .lolin  Poultney,  William  Kenner.  .1.  M'NYal,  S.  15.  ]):ivis,  Waters 
Hark,  F.  Armaiid,  Kdmond  Forestall.  William  Munlnrd.  D.  rr.|tili:irt,  I1.  F.  Duboun:, 
.V.  (Jirud,  .1.  Toiiro,  and  F.  Duplcssis.—  X. ,  J/^>^.v/v,,  //c,W,/,  _\,i/c/icz,  F,  hrmiry  i/h, 

1507. 

t  The  f<i'i]ij\\  itiL'  is  an  extract  from  the  opinion  delivered  bv  .TudL'e  Fitxliuirh,  on  flic 
<  nmmitiuent  of  Messrs.  /Mlinnn  and  Sin/rttrnut,  on  a  cliar-e  ot'treason,  copied  in  tlie 
Mississippi  Me».-ni.'er,  Mari-h  L'lst.  1  -07.  and  in  tlie  ]iapers  u'ene rally,  vi/.  : 

"  Tin  -•    ,  .  |iiiriea  ohviously  oci-ur:    1st.    Is    [here   prohahlt!   causo   I"   believe  (lint   any 

li    •")  eonimitted    atrainst    the  t.'nited   States,  and    lliis   siiji|«irted   }•••   ..nth, 

^r    '  •     \r>-    the    prisoners    implicated    in   the    tr--ason  ?    and.   i'.d.    U-AV.    \vhi-ther   ;i« 

lilty  nf  i.MS].risioii  i.f  tr.'asi.n  ' 
" 'J  h.:'  •  'bubi.;  cause  to  lielievu  tluit  treason  has  been  committ  'd  i-%  <',,;i,nel 
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The  precaution  of  the  coininuntler-in-chief,  in  establishing 
military  patrols    for   the   apprehension  of  suspicious    persons 

Burr,  the  public  rumor  and  universal  alarm  which  seem  to  have  convulsed  our  country 
from  the  extremity  to  the  center;  the  president's  communication  to  Congress  and  to 
the  court,  afford  at  least  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  positive 
oaths  of  General  Katon.  General  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Mead,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, all  L'oniLT  to  show  the  origin,  existence,  and  progress  of  Burr's  treasonable  projects 
and  acts.  But  here  the  counsel  for  the  prisoners  ha\e  insisted  that  none  of  this  mass 
of  evidence'  criminates  Burr,  and  have  contended  that  the  president's  communica- 
tions are  inadmissible.  It  is  not  generally  by  detached  parts  of  evidence,  but  by  a 
well  connected  chain  of  circumstances  that  we  arrive  at  proof;  nor  can  a  crime  be 
made  out  by  the  proof  of  any  solitary  fact.  In  a  charge  of  murder  it  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  blow  was  given  from  which  death  ensued  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  and  disclose  a  particular  state!  of  mind.  There  must  be  deliberate  resentment, 
or  ill  wiii  ;  there  must  be  malice  prepense.  So  in  treason  ithe  case  now  under  con- 
sideration .  no  decree  of  violence,  however  atrocious,  no  enlisting  or  marching  men; 
no  injury,  if  limited  in  its  object  to  personal  rivalship,  or  even  extensive  enou'.'h  in 
point  of  locality  to  contemplate  and  threaten  the  opposition  and  destruction  of  the  laws, 
or  government  of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  will  amount  to  treason  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  intention  alone  which  fixes  the  grade  of  the  offense.  This  intention 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  circumstances  ;  and  thouudi  the  communications  of  the 
president  do  not  of  themselves  furnish  full  evidence  of  Burr's  treason  against  the 
United  States,  yet  they  must  be  considered  entitled  to  gome  weight  in  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  probable  cause  ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  considered 
that  the  most  .solemn  obligation  is  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  president  to 
make  communications  of  this  nature  to  Congress,  and  that  he  has  also,  in  further  dis- 
charge of  his  constitutional  duties,  ordered  out  the  militia,  which  on  ordinnrv  and  trivial 
occasions  he  is  not  justifiable  in  doiiiir,  a  person  must  be  stniniffty  inn-Cilnlons  who  will 
not  admit  that  there  is  probable  cause  of  suspicion  that  a  dangerous  insurrection  or 
treason  exists  in  our  country.  A  report  thus  sanctioned  by  duty  and  oath,  if  made  to 
this  court  by  one  of  its  otlicers,  would  be  respected,  and  why  shall  not  a  communication 
from  th"  lirst  executive  officer  of  the  1  nioii  be  credited,  when  he1  announces  to  the  na- 
tion information  in  the  line  of  his  duties  .'  "  But  this  general  LTound  of  alarm  is  render- 
ed more  specific  by  the  affidavits  which  have  been  exhibited  to  us.  If  the  persons 
who  luive  b.  en  sworn  on  this  occasion  are  to  be  belie\ed  -.and  no  one-  has  yet  <|Uestion- 
od  their  credibility;,  they  prove  a  scheme  laid  by  Burr  to  usurp  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  to  sever  the  Western  States  from  the  Union,  to  fftni'li^h  mi  I'ln/ii/r.  vent 
of  th>  A1!,  irlioxy  Mountains,  of  which  he.  Burr,  was  to  lie  the  sovereign,  und  New  Or- 
leans the  emporium,  and  tu  inr<ij,'  uiul  n  r,>!iitt,>/n-,-  A/''_r.'-.'.  That  in  prosecution  of 
those  projects  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Wilkinson,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  army,  with  the  avowed  object  and  desL-n  of  alienating  him  from  his  duty, 
and  invitim.'  him  to  embark  in  the  undertaking,  and  holding  out  to  him  the  most  flatter- 
in.'  and  san:ruine  assurances  and  prospects  of  success.  Horrid  as  this  attempt  was, 
yet  if  the  mSirmation  had  reached  no  further,  1  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sa\  ing  that 
it  would  h  r. .-  be, -n  nothin-j-  more  than  a  conspiracy  to  commit  treason,  or  some  other 
Offense.  1!  it  when  Burr  assures  \Viikinson  that,  he  had  obtained  funds,  and  <irluiilly 
count"  •  I  the  enterprise;  that  detachments  from  various  points  and  under  different 
pretehs.-s  \\ouldrendexv.m"  on  the  Ohio  the  1st  of  ,\o\  ember  ;  thai  his  (dan  was  to 
lno\e  down  rapidlv  from  tin-  Fa!;*  the  i:,th  of  November,  with  firs!  ,',ui|  or  Ion./  men  in 
li"l,t  boats  .  -/"/•  '/•;/  p»rj'OfC:  when,  in  addition  to  this.  \Y  ilson  and 

M.-ad  swear  that  wh.-n  the\   left   New  <  Moans,  the  one  the   l.Mh,  th her  the  Hull  of 

Decemb. •!-,  the  strongest  apprehension  and  b.-h.-f  um\.  rsaiiy  prevailed  amoni:  the  in- 
habitants that  H'.rr  and  h.~  <  .'•  '••  •  '  •  ':  .  I  force,  and  were  march 
attack 
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and  others  \vho  at  this  time  infested  the  country,  and  had  sud- 
denly appeared  from  unknown  parts,  was  also  presented  as  a 
nuisance. 

]\or  did  the  malcontents  confine  themselves  to  mere  verbal 
remonstrances  and  denunciations  :  many,  through  the  press, 
continued  to  assail  the  conduct  of  the  general  as  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  "not  required  by  the  exigency  of  the  times,"  and 
proceeding  from  improper  motives.  To  give  themselves  the 
semblance  of  respectability  in  point  of  numbers,  they  were  ac- 
tive, indefatigable,  and  persevering  in  the  clamor  raised  against 
the  patriotic  and  faithful  execution  of  the  laws. 

The  mays  of  the  people  sustained  the  governor,  as  well  as  the 
comma nder-in-chief,  although  they  entered  not  into  the  noise 
and  strife  of  political  contention  and  angry  denunciation. 

Yet  there  were  many  \vlio  openly  approved  his  course,  and 
justified  him  in  the  exercise  of  military  power  for  accom- 
plishing his  object.  By  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  sup- 
pression of  an\"  treasonable  enterprise,  and  were  solicitous  for 
the  protection  of  the  city  and  country  from  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed, by  the  enforcement  of  the  president's  commands,  such 
sensibility  to  military  rule,  and  such  affected  x.eal  lor  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  authority,  were  viewed  only  as  an  evidence 

donre  of  circumstances  mid  this  strength  tif  testimony  appear,  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
of  the  existence  iinil  the  extent  of  Burr's  views,  and  of  his  having  unbodied  and  enlist- 
ed men  with  views  hostile  to  the  :.'overnment  of  his  country,  and  that  lie  has  done  acts 
which  an ioi int  to  le\  \  iliLT  war  on  the  1  'nited  States. 

"Burr's  treason,  then,  heiim  established,  we  are  to  inquire  whither  the  prisoners 
were  his  confederates.  They  are  represented,  under  oath,  to  have  been  the  bearers 
of  the  duplicates  of  Hnrr's  letters  in  cipher  to  Wilkinson,  and  to  possess  Burr's  con- 
fidence; they  use  arguments,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  letter,  to  invite  Wilkinson  to 
accede  to  their  views;  admit,  that  they  have  corresponded  with  Burr  on  the  subject 
since  the  delivery  of  tin;  letter;  that  Swartwoiit  informed  Wilkinson  that  Burr,  with 
a  powerful  association,  extending,'  from  NYw  Ynrk  I"  New  Orleans,  was  le\\in_'  an 
armed  hod\  of 'innii  men  from  New  York  and  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  with 
a  view  t"  ciirrj  an  <  \pedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  that  ."iOO  men  under 
Colonel  Swartwoiit  and  Major  Tyi- r  Were  to  defend  the  Allo-hany,  for  whose  accom- 
modation /iu-lit  li'i"f-<  /if"!  /"i'ii  lui'lt  "ml  »•'''•''  rt'nily:  said  that  New  Orleans  would  bo 
revolutionized  when  the  people  were  ivads  to  join  them,  and  that  there  would  he  some 

"  Hero,  (hen,  is  evidence  of  a  connection  with  Colonel  Burr  of  a  treasonable  nature. 
What  is  it  ?  Tl ie  act  of  Conirress  defines  misprisioii  of  treason  lo  he  a  neglect  to  dis- 
.;,,-..  the  knowledge  of  n  treason.  But  the  prisoners  have  not  only  known  ol  thu 
treason,  but,  carried  a  treasonable  letter,  knowing.'  its  contents  :  endeavored  to  further 
Burr's  views  and  wishes,  and  to  seduce  Wilkinson  from  bis  duty.  The  offense  ex- 
.'•..ii  of  treason,  and  us  there  is  no  intermediate  class  of  otlunses  of  a  treas- 
onable  nature  between  misprision  and  treason,  it  must  be  treason. 

"I  am,  thi-refore,  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoners  should  be:  committed  for  treason 
against  tl..  '•  :.,;•  .1  rjtat'-s,  in  Icvvin-.'  war  against  them.'1 
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«.»t  their  concurrence  or  participation  in  the  designs  of  the  con- 
spirators, disguised  under  the  cloak  ot  avowed  patriotism.  It 
was  \vith  the  view  to  sustain  the  execution  ot  tlie  president's 
orders  that  Governor  ( 'lai borne.  al>out  this  time,  in  his  address 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  urged  the  necessity  and  the  expedi- 
ency ot  si<*j>rti</i/i<!'  the  constitutional  right  ot  the  "writ  of 
fi(il»'tts  c'lrjitf*."  until  affairs*  should  assume  a  more  tranquil 
condition,  lint  the  conned  refused  to  comply. 

The  governor's  /.cal  and  patriotism  were  approved  by  the 
majority  ot  the  good  eiti/ens.  as  was  likewise  the  active  meas- 
ures ot  General  Wilkinson  tor  the  suppression  ot'  anv  contem- 
plated conspiracy.  Among  the  manv  evidences  ot  this  appro- 
bation was  an  address  in  hehali  ot  the  commercial  interests, 
signed  liy  thirty-one  ca|itams  ol  vessels  in  the  port.' 

Meanwhile,  Aaron  Burr,  with  a  numher  (.it'  boats,  a  small 
supply  ot  arms  and  ammunition,  and  less  than  one  hundred 
men.  had  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Havon  Pierre,  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  and  had  surrendered  himself  ;md  his 
immediate  attendants  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities: 
had  entered  into  recognizance,  had  forfeited  his  bonds,  had 
been  proclaimed  a  iuiritive  Irom  justice,  had  been  captured 

•J 

upon  the  Tombigby,  delivered  mt.o  the  hand.s  of  the  coin- 
mander-in-chiet,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  stand  his  trial 
at  Richmond,  \irginia,  under  a  charge  ior  "a  high  misde- 
meanor."-j- 

'  Tli.'  fnll-iw  in-  is-  11  cn|iy  of  this  addivss  : 

••  ///'>    I-].,;;!!,',,,-,/   r.n^i,!,,,-  ^im-i/l  .J\M|.>  Wir.KINr.iV. 

•'  Sii;,—  Tin-  Hulisrrilit'i-s,  iiKij.ti-r.-  c.l'  \  ••-.--. -!s  in  tin-  purl  iif  N<:w  (  Irl.Tins.  li<-_-  !•.  avn  to 
i.-xjHVs.-i  t'i  yii.  llii-muii  tl:is  i-luiiiiii  1  ••!'  niiiiiiiunii-iitidii,  Un'  li'uh  SL-IISO  tin's  .•iit.Ttaiu 
cif  jnur  siT\ii'rs  in  tl'. •  ]iiT-:ri't  !tl;inniii_' crisis. 

•-  Sun-'unidfil  :is  «•••  ;iiv  l>y  suspiricnis  nr  ili'hidi  d  [MTSntiS.  niorr  tluin  <irdin:ir\  im-ans 
uri!  (•••'j!ii>ili1  1  i  fru-.tnit!'  llii-ir  in •l':i'/!' .'it  di'si.ns:  ;md  ;tl|  licnuh  Wi-  C|I'|II-IM-;I[,'  ini';it:iry 
:i3'-''iiiii':M'y  in  :i  t'rci-  L/nv.'nynn'I.t,  ;.rt  :it  "' '  <j>'u  ••////•/•  in-  r<n>ti,l,>r  if  />.,  ,,,,/'.,<  ,rl  innt- 
t  if,'  t.'  |i"i'-.fi".  '•  t'l'.'  [ii'lICi!  cil  thr  ( -i  ill  lit  H,  ,  ,'ltid  Hi  II  In  I  ll  ill  i  >t  I' i"l '/>'/'•  f/n'  li  ''  '  ,  -  '•-  ''/  lie 

"  \'i  ;i.:  ;."•«••  i.i'':i -•;!•!•<.  sir,  \\  .•  li::\ . •  in-rcrivrd  tin1  IT- I'  pn WIT  -.lid.  d  K\  tii'1  •::•  -Kites 

i>{  jii'  "i  :    ii'id   wr  nn1  well  cfinsinccil  tluit  tln-i'ivil  ;uit!inrit\-  is  sc!   ;i>id>        1 1/  In- 

.-.;//-.  .  iff  i-  '•   i> .  iV'Hii  tin1   n:iUiiv  of  its   jinn'i-ss,  to  :iwrt  llu:  st^nn   \\i:i>  ii   was 

iviul;    Li  li  .r-t  '.\.  :•  u.  . 

T       I     \  ..   :'-    .•>..    '-'i.'ll    ill'i\     !»•    I'l'iiWln'iI    witll    Sllc  CfS<.  Iilhl    \i.lir    Si-nil''1*     1 : ,  • '.  t    1 1' I'    TC- 

\vard  whii'li  tli.'y  sn  ,i'isll\  ni.-r':.  U  tin.  sii  or,,  u  i-h  nl',  sir,  \mir  admiri-r.s  and  I'n.-nds." 
,  Hi.-n:  [inl.j'.vs  th>;  .si::n:itnr..s  "M'i;rl\  nn,.  c:ijitnilis.,i 

"  li  i.  ii  \  i-  ;i    S  i  i  i  i  H    j 

"  l.i  "i  "  -I"1'!  -'..         >  Cumw'tceto  icaitun  the  ccncnil.'1 

•   \V.  .1.  I'I..,,T,          ) 
t  Nhi.'tiii's  L'."ii-.i;i:ia.  %'.')   ii    ji. -uo---"J,J. 
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Thus  terminated  the  excitement  and  alarm  which  had  per- 
vaded the  \vhule  West,  relative  to  the  contemplated  separation 
of  the  Union,  and  the  invasion  ot  the  Spanish  provinces. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  the  agents  and  oilicers  of  Spain  and  the 
United  States  were  active  in  their  explorations  upon  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Arkansas  and  lied  Rivers.  During  the  years 
ISO.")  and  1SO(>  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  north  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing missions,  and  forming  friendly  alliances  with  the 

O  ** 

native  tribes  in  that  quarter,  claiming  the  regions  drained  by 
those  rivers.  Nor  had  the  agents  and  oilicers  of  the  Federal 
government  been  idle.  After  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
had  precluded  an  examination  of  Red  River  by  wayofNatchi- 
toches.  an  exploring  party  was  fitted  out  to  advance  across 
the  country  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  and  thence  to  examine  them  to  their 
junctions  with  the  Mississippi.  By  order  of  the  {(resident.  Lieu- 
tenant Z.  M.  Pike,  of  the  first  regiment  of  United  States  In- 
fantry, on  the  ^  1th  of  June.  180(5,  received  from  (Jeneral  James 
Wilkinson,  at  St.  Louis,  his  instructions  tor  conducting  these 
explorations.  The  principal  object  was  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Tftdus,  or  Camanche  Indians,  and  to 
examine  the  country. 

The  instructions  proceed  as  follows  :  "  As  your  inter- 
view with  the  Carnanches  will  probably  lead  you  to  the  head 
branches  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  you  may  find  your- 
self approximated  to  the  settlements  of  \cw  Mexico  :  and 
there  it  will  be  necessary  you  should  move  with  great  circum- 
spection, to  keep  clear  of  any  hunting  or  reconiioilering  par- 
ties from  that  province,  and  to  prevent  alarm  or  oll'ense.  be- 
cause the  affairs  ot  Spain  and  the  United  States  appear  to  be 
on  the  point,  ol  amicable  adjustment;  and.  moreover,  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  president  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  harmo- 
nious intercourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  particu- 
larlv  of  our  neighbors,  the  Spaniards/'' 

It  is  evident  that  a  military  invasion  of  Mexico  had  been 
deemed  a  possible  event  :  for  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  his  commu- 
nications to  (leneral  Wilkinson  from  the  "  Pawnee  Republic," 
upon  the  Arkansas,  observes.  "Any  number  of  men  (who  may 

*  I'iku's  Expedition,  p.  lus. 
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reasonably  be  calculated  on)  would  find  no  difficulty  in  march- 
ing the  route  we  came,  with  baggaire  wagons,  field  artillery, 
and  nil  the  usual  appendages  of  a  small  army  :  and  I  would 
pledge  my  life  (and.  what  is  infinitely  dearer,  my  honor}  for 
the  successful  march  of  a  reasonable  bodv  of  troops  into  the 
province  of  .New  Mexico."*" 

Meantime,  while  Ceneral  Wilkinson  \vas  operating  upon  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  lor  the  suppression  of  Hurr's  plan  lor  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Lieutenant  Pike,  with  his 
exploring  detachment,  had  penetrated  across  the  sources  of 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers,  when  he  ascertained  that  him- 
self, with  a  portion  of  his  party,  were  upon  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  del  Xorte,  within  the  Spanish  dominions.  Having  been 
conducted,  unwillingly,  by  a  Spanish  troop,  to  the  interior 
provinces,  he  was  detained  by  the  governor  for  several  months, 
in  company  with  his  attendants:  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  escorted  to  the  province  of  Texas,  and  from  thence  he 
proceeded  toward  the  American  settlements,  and  arrived  at 
Natehitoehes  in  July.  1807.  Another  portion  of  his  party  hav- 
ing descended  Red  River,  had  reached  Fort  Adams,  on  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  nvmth  of  February  preceding. 

The  position  held  by  (Jeneral  Wilkinson,  in  regard  to  Burr's 
contemplated  invasion  ol  Mexico,  has  been  a  subject  ol  doubt 
and  mvsterv  with  many,  who  were  but  partially  acquainted 
with  the  liistorv  ot  his  political  and  military  life  in  the  \\est. 
His  intimate  connection  with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Lou- 
isiana <iuriiiL.r  his  commercial  career  in  Kentucky,  Irom  1787 
to  17!rJ:  his  subsequent  epistolary  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  governor  and  his  audits,  while  holding  a  command 
in  the  western  army  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  17JM5: 
;,n  I  the  reception  of  large  sums  of  money,  even  at  that  late 
period,  fp  'in  the  Spanish  airents.  as  also  at  previous  dates,  which 
fact  is  fully  established,  all  concurred  to  fix.  a  suspicion  upon 
induct,  and  upon  the  motives  bv  which  he  \\as  influenced, 
o  raise  up  numerous  active  enemies  to  his  peace  and  rep- 
Mi  as  an  officer  in  the  service  ot  the  I  lilted  Stales. 

J)uriit'_r  the  political  troubles  and  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed in  Kentucky  previous  to  the  adoption  nt  the  state  Constitu- 
tion, there  is  ample  evidence  that  he  belonged  to  that  portion 
of  Kentucky  politicians  \\  Inch  was  known  as  the  Spanish  party. 

*   Pikr's  Kx[....,iitiu!i,  Ai';>c!i<lix  to  1'itrt  II     p.  47-19. 
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This  party,  like  several  others,  contemplated  a  separation  of 
the  western  country  from  the  Atlantic  States  on  the  east  and 
north,  and  a  distinct,  and  independent  government,  "which  would 
secure  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Alter  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  he  conceived  the  plan  of 
revolutionizing  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Mexico  and  Florida, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  promoting  its  accomplishment. 
It  \vas  a  matter  in  \vhich  he  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  of  which 
he  often  spoke  to  his  confidential  friends  as  an  object  worthy 
of  their  ambition,  and  one  which,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  he  expected  ultimately  to  achieve.  The  plan 
ot  this  undertaking  had  been  communicated  to  Colonel  liurr  and 
to  General  Adair,  two  men  of  undoubted  courage  and  ambi- 
tion, as  an  enterprise  in  which  military  distinction  and  great 
riches  would  be  the  reward  of  success.  At  this  time  dillicul- 
ties  between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  Federal  government 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  border  difficulties,  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  were  so  frequent,  and  so  irritating 
to  the  impatient  people  of  the  West,  that  the  most  discerning 
politicians  were  in  daily  apprehension  ol  ;m  open  rupture  with 
Spain  :  and  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  vie\v  of  such  an  event, 
had  re-enibrced  all  the  garrisons  in  Florida  and  Texas,  which 
latter  was  claimed  as  extending  1o  the  Arroyo  Hondo,  in  the 
vicinity  of  \atchitoches.  The  western  people  hud  imbibed 
these  views,  and  were  impatient  to  engage  in  the  w;ir,  and  to 
embark  in  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  provinces.  This 
expedition,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  organi/ed  and  eon.lueted 
under  the  authority  and  auspices  of  the  Federal  government. 
The  hi'jrh  position  occupied  by  General  Wilkinson  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  appointed  its  lender,  in  which  c;ise 
he  hoped  to  immortalize  himsell  as  the  liberator  ot  Mexico. 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he  had  planned  the  exploring 
party  of  Lieutenant  1'ike.  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  country.  * 

'   Th"  I'ullowinu;  is  ti:.'  s'liKnnniv  .,f  thr  .l.^osition  <>(  .Iinl-f  Timntliy  Kil.h\.  of  tlio 
Louisiana  TVrritory.'1   nu  nctiiiL.-  rlm-t'.justiiv   of  the  Court   of  Common   l'lr:is  tor  tin- 

Di-ctric-t  nl'  St.  Cliarl.'S,  also  colonc'l  «f  niiliti:i.  lukrn   hH'uiv  .Jmliri-  <  Mho  SI  inn  I,  T  t'Tri 
ulirc  tifllitj  Initrrl  States,  on  the  C.tli  ol'  July.   1.-07.  imli'islir.l  in  the  Mi<M--M|i|.i 

[{.•raid,  S.-],fmhfir  IT'th.  1-07. 

'J  liia   il.  ;  .  in  nt  .1.  clnn-s.  "  Tliat  in  .Inly.  I-11"',  h"  wns  intn»!urr.l  tu  (i-n.-r;,!   U'ilkin- 

finn     iSi    Clmrli-K,  niui   altiT  a  iirivati-  ami  conliilrntifil  intcrvittw,  tin1  LfftnTiil  iminin-d 

into  tliM  vii  vvs,  '.e-.-hiiL-s    ;uni   invju'li<-«;s  «'l"  tliu  jn:n[ilu  ol'  St.  Charlf.s  as  ri.'t.'anjuij  thu 
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This  accounts  tor  a  paragraph  contained  in  one  of  hi>  1,-t- 
ters  to  General  Adair.  in  the  spring  ot'  ison.  and  which  was 
subsequently  produced  as  evidence  of  his  connection  \\ith 
Burr's  contemplated  invasion.  In  this  he  remarks,  respecting 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  1  have  reserved 
these  places  for  my  own  triumphal  entry  .'  that.  I  have  been 
reoonnoitering  and  exploring  the  route  tor  sixteen  vears  '  that 
1  not  only  know  the  way.  but  all  the  difficulties,  and  how  to 
surmount  them'  /  irish  I  could  get  l-<tn\  and  Mc.rico  w>,uLl 
soo/i  h'j  ours.'  i\r,c. ' 

Thus  it  is  that  (leneral  Wilkinson,  ignorant  of  events  which 
were  subsequently  to  transpire,  may  have  used  expressions 
which,  with  some  of  his  acts  at  a  later  period,  after  Burr's  dis- 
LTr.ice.  might  be  construed  into  a  participation  in  his  i_ruilt. 

<  hi  this  important  and  trviiiLT  occasion,  relative  to  his  oper- 
ations  tor  the  defeat  of  Burr's  enterprise,  (leneral  Wilkinson 
merits,  at  the  hands  of  posterity,  such  judgment  as  must  be  sus- 
tained by  his  uniform  patriotism,  and  the  tenor  of  his  service 
in  defense  of  his  country  both  before  and  alter  this  transaction. 

American  government •;  whether  they  were  pleased  with  the  change.  He  iiui  ur."l, 
whether  the  L.Teater  portion  iroiihl  in, I  />/••  fi-r  n  unrrriniisitt  sijmrutv  from  tlif  <.'i»;'rn- 
'  lit'  l.'iiitut  ,s'',//,-v.  The  general  said  that,  as  the  izreati-r  portion  of  the  pco- 
p]e  in  I.  pp.-r  Louisiana  had  1,-ft  the  I'niteil  Slates,  and  removed  to  this  rountn,  \\  hilo 
it  was  under  the  Spanish  dominion,  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  he  pleased 

•  ir  own  _'overnment.  \r. 
•The  L-eneral  desired  him  to  make  the  acquaintance  (,f  Mr.  Burr,  who  was  ti.cii  at 


"In  a  Mii'Si-.|ui'iit  iiiti-rvi.'W.  in  (  (i-toln-r  lollowinu'  il-i"-.  tin-  iri'ia-ral  avoid, -d  tho 
num.-  nt  I'.iHT;  said  w<-  should  I,, -ton-  Ion_-  hav,-  i-iioiiLrli  to  do;  l->r  in  ri_-hlr,  n  months 
tln'1-.'  would  h,-  an  attack  upon  th,-  Spanish  pnivinn'S  of  M--xi.-<i;  that  in-  should  h-ail 
th,-  I'Xp.'ditioii.  and  personally  in;ik,;  th,-  attark.  !!••  t-nd.-n-d  to  Colour!  Kii.hy  a 
handsorn,-  command  in  tin-  campaign  ;  iin|uin-d  how  ji:any  iin-n  coulil  b,-  ohtain,-d  in 
tin-  St.  ('harh-s  j.)i>trict.  intinialin_'  that  Spain  was  .lUnit  to  ih-rhi.ru  war  au-ainst  the 
L'nit,-d  Stat,-«.  and  that  tin-  latter  would  attack  Mexico  and  Peru. 

'•  Similar  ruin  citations  were  suhs,-,|urntly  hrl'l  at  divrrs  times.  Tln^  L'eneral  ^p,-nk- 
in_r  oi  Lie;ilriiant  I'ike's  expedition,  upon  inquiry,  reiilied.  smiliiiLT.  that  it  \s  :i~  of  n 
-•  and  that  Lieutenant  Tike  himself  was  not  nppri.si-,1  of  the  ultimate  ,,(,. 
jeet  of  his  eXjn-ilit  ion  ;  Imt  that  );is  destination  was  Santa  !•'»'.  treat  in:_-  w  it!i  I  i.e  In- 
.lian-  :is  In-  a.hanei-,1.  II,-  mtmnted  that  Lieutenant  I'lke  hail  In-i-u  ilis].:itrli,-il  hy 
k>  -  * •>•(!•/•*  :  that  the  plan  was  /••  •*  <  "  '  not  emaiiat  IIIL-  from  the  L-DV eminent  hut  a  -Dent- 
ed t  i.  and  stated,  'That,  if  he  -.1 Id  sueeeed.  he  ,</„«//</  /.->  in  ,1  si>iii'fi"n  /,'  ,;<i!  i.i.t 

Jr—.l  ,'.,,  ,nn  ,  tn  „<•:•,, ,i  n!  /:.,'  ft,,'  r  :1, ,,!„-' 

'•  1  .„,!!  learnin-  that  I'oion.-i  Kihlu  was  ntta.-heil  to  the  -,,\  ernment  of  th,-  I'nited 
Stat-^,  and  Would  march  v,  here \  er  order, •,!  li.r  the  interests  of  the  country,  the  L-eneral 
seemed  surprl-e.l.  and  siih-;,-,|iienily  was  more  res,-r\ed." 

The  whole  tenor  of  this  statement  is  altogether  compatihle  with  Crenernl  Wilkin- 
son's tidelity  to  the  L-ovenninnt  in  1  ->  ••<:.  \\-  l"-!ievin_-  that  it  s-  cretly  contemplated  fin 
invasion  ot'  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  Ust  (.aracraph  of  this  allivadit  will  tie  duly 
appreciated  h\  tin-  reader  wh'ii  he  is  infon-nd  that  .1  ud_-e  or  l.'olonol  Kibhy  was  a 
Zealous  adherent  ot'  Aaron  BUIT  as  late  as  Novemher,  l-(Jii. 

*  Sou  XIibaissij)jii  Messenger.  June  ;;oth.  is:?. 
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When  his  military  services  are  reviewed,  whether  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  tor  independence,  or  during  the  subse- 
quent campaigns  in  the  Northwestern  Territory  against  the 
savages  and  their  Canadian  allies,  or  during  his  command  in 
the  West  alter  the  cession  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  until 
the  occupancy  of  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  Mobile,  and  his  ac- 
tivity and  xeal  at  a  later  period  in  preparing  for  the  defense  of 
the  southern  borders  against  British  invasion,  or  his  conduct 
while  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  no  one  transaction  can  be  ad- 
duced which  savors  of  treachery  to  his  government.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  indiscretions,  his  pecuniary  exactions, 
and  his  commercial  intrigues  with  the  credulous  Spaniards. 
he  never  was  a  traitor  to  his  country,  or  deserted  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger. 

In  resisting  the  enterprise  of  Burr  and  his  adherents,  Wilkin- 
son necessarily  encountered  the  hostility  and  the  strong  oppo- 
sition of  those  whom  he  had  formerly  esteemed  as  friends  ;  and 
so  far  as  his  duty  to  the  Federal  government  was  concerned,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  fidelity  and  firmness  with 
which  he  encountered  danger  and  opposition  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy,  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  orders  of  the  executive  departments.  The  finesse 
of  diplomacy  which  could  extort  from  the  Spaniards  a  ransom 
for  the  safety  of  their  provinces  does  not  change  this  feature 
of  the  question. 

Meantime,  while  these  events  were  engrossing  the  public,  at- 
tention, the  territorial  Legislature  had  been  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  session  of  more  than  three  months.  The  import- 
ant duties  of  framing  and  organizing  a  system  of  state  polity 
adapted  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of' the  United  States,  and 
yet  so  modified  as  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Creole  population, 
who  had  their  predilections  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment of  Spain,  were  completed  latv  in  April.  Count  v  courts 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  stead  a  <pecies  of  court  \\as  or- 
iranixed  partaking  of'  the  nature  of  a  Spanish  commandant's 
court,  and  known  as  parish  courts.  From  these  originated  the 
more  perfect  system  of'  the  parish  judge's  court,  which  con- 
tinued in  use  for  nearly  forty  years  afterward.  The  judge  was. 
e.r  f/iJii-in.  judire  of  probate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  sherill, 
clerk,  and  notary  public.  In  the  parishes  of  Lafourche,  I'oint 
Coupee.  at  Alexandria,  Opelousas.  and  Attakapas,  semi-annual 
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courts  were  established,  and  regular  provision  made  tor  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consisted  of  twenty-five  members,  of  whom  six  were  elected 
from  the  county  of  Orleans.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
nineteen  parishes,  some  of  them  of  great  extent  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature a  diirest  of  laws  and  practice  adapted  to  the  new  order 
of  thinirs.  At  the  next  session,  which  convened  on  the  Nth  of 
Januarv,  1S()S,  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted,  and  the  Knglish 
lani:uaure  was  by  law  introduced  into  the  courts,  with  the  aid 
of  such  interpreters  as  were  necessary.  This  code  was  based 
on  the  ''('ode  Xapoleon"  ot  France.* 

[A. I).  LSOS.]  During  the  summer  of  1808,  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  began  to  presage  an  actual  outbreak  between  the 
two  powers.  Strong  apprehensions  of  a  speedy  rupture  with 
that  power  caused  the  executive  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  the  protection  of  Louisiana,  against  hostile  invasion. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  were  ordered 
to  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  under  the  immediate  command 
of  General  Wilkinson.  The  exposure  of  unacclimated  troops 
to  the  malarious  atmosphere  of  the  Terre  aux  Bcjeufs  at  length 
spread  disease  among  them,  and  they  were  removed  to  the  high- 
lands near  Fort  Adams  and  Xaldie/.  Embarking  in  boats  on 
the  .Mississippi  in  the  middle  of  September,  the  most  pestilen- 
tial month  in  the  year,  death  made  sad  ravages  in  their  ranks 
before  they  reached  their  destination.  Ihirinir  a  tedious  voy- 
age in  bouts  and  barges,  propelled  up  the  stream  by  human 
strength,  alter  a  lapse  of  forty-seven  days,  two  hundred  and 
fort\'  men  had  died,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  upon 
the  sick-list.  Scarcely  one  hundred  men  remained  fit  lor  duty 
upon  their  arrival  at  Fort  Adams  and  Xatche/.f  The  disease 
which  had  so  tcrriblv  thinned  their  ranks  was  a  malignant 
scurvy,  a  most  loathsome  and  fatal  disease,  which  rendered 
the  victims  hel<  >rc  death  a  mass  of  livurj  pi  it  re  tact  ion.  I  Victor 
Samuel  Brown,  surgeon  to  the  division,  has  often  declared  that 
he  has  seen  the  men.  in  despair,  pluck  their  putrid  tongues  from 
their  mouths,  and  exult  in  the  temporary  relict  Irom  the  cor- 
rupt mass.  The  survivors  were  cantoned  at  Fort  Adams  and 
at  Fort  I  >earl'"in.  near  Washington.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
di^ea.sc  and  death,  induced  by  a  total  disregard  of  the  danirer 

M;ir!i;i's  Louisiana,  vol.  ii  ,  ;i.  -.'^0.  t  Idem.  i>.  •„';),">. 
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of  exposing  unacclimatetl   men  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana 
during  the  autumnal  months. 

The  troops  under  the  command  oi  Genera]  Wilkinson  during 
the  spring  "I  1NON  had  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand  of  ;ill 
ranks  and  grades.  Oi' these,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
died,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  had  deserted,  giving  a  total 
loss  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty  men  sacrificed  to  a  reckless 
want  of  prudence  in  the  commander.  In  the  month  of  August, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  had  been  on  the  sick-list  at  one 
time. 

[A.D.  1SOO.]  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  [Madison  to 
the  presidential  chair  commenced  that  fatal  interference  with 
the  military  organization  of  the  war  department  which  was  so 
disastrous  to  the  American  arms  until  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  had  been  the  mortality  among 
the  troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  that  he  wns  suspended 
from  his  command  bv  the  appointment  of  General  Wade  J  lamp- 
ton  on  the  l!)th  of  December,  when  he  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  Washington  city,  and  submit  his  oilicial  conduct  for 
the  last  live  years  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  court  of  iii(|iiiry.  After 
the  necessarv  delay,  he  resumed  his  command  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi. 

[A.]).  INK).]  The  Spaniards  still  held  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  government  oi  Baton  Rouge,  embracing  the  east  bank 
ot  the  Mississippi,  in>m  the  line  ol  demarkation  to  the  IJavou 
Ibcrvdle.  and  extending  eastward  to  the  Pearl  lliver.  As  has 
been  betore  observed,  this  district  comprised  many  Anglo- 
Americans  and  emigrants  from  the  I  'nited  States,  who,  as  earl) 
as  IN().">.  had  made  eilbrts  to  throw  oil  the  Spanish  authority 
and  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  ot  the  I  nited 
States.  Although  they  had  tailed  in  a  former  attempt,  they 
had  not  abandoned  the  object  ot'  their  desire.  Meantime,  many 
emigrants  ironi  the  <  Hiio  region,  and  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories ot  Mississippi  and  Orleans,  had  taken  up  their  residence 
within  the  Spanish  limits,  rarryin'f  with  them  i;o  small  degree 
of  repugnance  to  the  Spanish  authority,  of  which  they  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  impatient. 

The  summer  of  jslo  presented  a  iavorahlc  opportunity  t» 
rciii'u  their  attempt  to  throw  oil  their  allegiance.  The  :_rar- 
risojj  ;u  l!;iinii  Ri.M'j-e  was  at  this  lime  reduced  to  ,-i  men-  de- 
tachment of  troops,  too  feeble  to  oiii-r  any  serious  resistance  In 
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a  \i'_niriius  revolt.  Under  these  eiiviiiiisl:inei's.  the  people  of 
the  settlements  near  the  Bayou  Sara  took  up  arms,  and,  having 
formed  themselves  into  a  companv,  were  soon  re-enforced  bv 
volunteers  Irom  tin'  Mississippi  Territory.  This  force,  under 
the  direction  ol  daring  leaders,  took  up  the  hue  o(  march  tor 
Baton  llon^e.  The  garrison  at  that  place,  nn;ihle  to  oiler  any 
effectual  resistance,  surrendered  ;it  discretion.'  The  troops 
and  the  civil  authorities  "were  permitted  to  retire  peaceably  to 
Pensacola. 

A  provisional  government  was  established  and  a  convention 
ordered,  which  was  to  consist  of  delegates  in  mi  the  different 
settlements,  lor  the  formation  of  a  constitution  preparatory  to 
the  adoption  of  a  state  irovernment.  This  Convention  consti- 
tuted the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  "  Florida  Terri- 
tory "  until  superseded  by  the  authority  of  the  I'nited  Stales. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Baton  Itou^e  late  in  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  political  condition  of  the 
countrv,  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  upon  the 
20th  of  September.  In  this  declaration  the  Convention  recited 
their  former  fidelity  to  their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Kinir  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  manifested  by  repeated  instances  of 
devotion  to  the  roval  government  while  ;my  hope  remained  ol 
receiving  protection  to  their  property  and  lives  :  that  they  had 
voluntarily,  adopted  certain  regulations,  in  concert  wilh  their 
clue!  magistrate,  lor  the  express  purpose  ol  preserving  that 
tei'ntor\"  and  showing  their  attachmenl  to  the  iiovernment 
which  had  heretofore  protected  them;  but  measures  intended 

*  Thr  I'atriiit  furci  s  cf  tin-  Baton  Hom.'.1  District  \sriv  roinmandrd  liy  t\v,>  intrrpiil 
inrn.  h. ith  invrtrratr  iii  thrir  hatred  i  it' tin'  Spanish  anth.  irii  ics.  Tin-  rxprditi.m  against 
tli.-  Spanish  piist  of  Hilton  i(ou_v  was  di^aiiixi'd  near  .St.  Fi-anrisvillr.  Ca]itaiii  Thomas 
In!  al.ii  it  i-i_-lit\  rill,  'in,  n  tr.iin  tli.'  pinr  wnoiN.  ainl  rrml.-/.v.  nisnl  in  thr  jihiius  sniitli  of 
]<::!.. n  I!.  N.J.'  ;  am!  I 'a  plain  (Ji-ni'L.-.'  I  )f|i:iss:ni  liraili-.l  ulmut  t'nrty  dl'tlii'  St.  I-'ratu'isvilli! 

ir  Spanisli  'jai-ris.  .n.  at.n'ii  mi,-  liuii.in'i!  and 
ati'S  In  fi-n-ivi'  tin'  ra vain  us  lln-s  a.lv  ann'il. 
il  ili-iuand.-d  nfthi-in  (!,,•  s.in  .-n  ,!,•]•  i  •!'  tlio 
-iirrisiMi  rt-tin-il  t..  th-  -nanl-li..^,'.  wli.-ru 
tl,.'\  ",  iv  ralii.'.l  li\  tin-  cuin.nandant,  Cu!,,nrl  dr  (irandpiv.  C.ipiain  1  i.-pa.s>ati  do 
nian.l.-d  1. 1'  I. mi  thr  siiiTi'inlri'  i>l'  tin-  I'.irt.  \\!irn  hr  ni-ilrr.  d  hi<  mm  In  lirr.  At  thr 
sanir  inbuilt,  (iran.Ipiv  uas  ^ln.t  dnwn  and  D,pas-a;i  i-liiu-.  d  thr  Spaniards,  \sh,,,  ut 
the  -i! in-  tinir.  hr.'irin-  tin  uar  wh.n.p  iV,m,  Captain  Tin. mas  rind  his  nil.  mrn,  who 
ivrrr  rn-hinj  in  at  tin-  smith,  rn  'air  I'ulird  mil  |,,r  nn.'irtrrs  and  Mirrriidrri'd.  Thr 
town  si  i.  in  !iilln'.\  rd  thr  r\amp!r  , ,['  ihr  -arri-,  .n,  and  thr  I'atrint- 
wlml  •  run  nt  r\  smitli  .  •!'  ihr  linr.  t':ip!  lin  1  I.  'p.i-  -a'l  di-  d  in  tin 
tain  'I'hoiuas.  a  vdrnui  cl  -n  yc:irs,  \\  as  thru  In  in 
Mairli.  1-ln. 
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for  their  preservation  were,  by  the  governor,  perverted  into 
an  engine  of  destruction,  by  a  most  perfidious  violation  of  ordi- 
nances sanctioned  and  established  by  himself  as  the  law  of  the 
land.  They  therefore  declared  themselves  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  a  government  which  no  longer  protected  them, 
and  declared  "  the  territory  of  West  Florida  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state."' 

A  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  form  of  state  government 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  '•  State  of  Florida,"  and  Ful- 
war  Skip  worth  was  appointed  governor. 

On  the  llth  of  October  the  Convention  ordered  a  formal  ap- 
plication, through  its  president,  John  llhea,  to  the  Federal  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
This  application  was  transmitted  through  Governor  Holmes  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  to  the  acting  Secretary  of  State  foi 
the  United  States.  It  "expresses  the  hope  and  desire  that  this 
commonwealth  may  be  immediately  acknowledged  and  pro- 
tected as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union/'  and  requests 
"the  most  direct  and  unequivocal  assurances  of  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  American  government  without  delay,  since  our 
weak  and  unprotected  situation  will  oblige  us  to  look  to  some 
foreign  government  for  support,  should  it  be  refused  by  the 
country  which  we  have  considered  as  our  parent  state. "f 

In  case  "  the  United  States  recognize  their  claim  to  protec- 
tion," the  Convention,  in  behalf  of  their  constituents,  claims 

*  Extract  frnin  the  "  DKIT.AKATIO.V  of  the  people  of  West  Florida,  in  Convention 
assembled.''  --Sen  American  State  i'apers.  vol.  vii.,  p.  -)Mi,  -1H7.  Huston  edition. 

"We,  therefore,  the  representatives  aforesaid,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Kuler  of 
the  world  for  the  rectitude  (.four  intentions,  do  solemnly  publish  and  declare  the  sev- 
eral districts  composing  this  territory  of  West  Florida  to  he  n Jin-  i/in/  imlijxnilntt. 
alalf,  nnd  that  they  ha\e  a  riuht  to  institute  tor  themselves  such  f'onn  of  rovenmient 
HS  they  may  think  conducive  to  their  safety  and  happiness  ;  to  lorm  treaties  ;  to  rstah 
lish  commerce  ;  to  provide  for  their  common  defe.nso  ;  and  to  do  all  acts  which  may  of 
rL'ht  he  done  by  a  sovereign  and  independent  nation-  at,  the  same  time  declaring  nil 
nets  within  the  said  territory  of  West  Florida,  after  this  date,  by  any  tribunal  or  au- 
thorities not  deriving  their  powers  from  lh<-  people,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  to  be  null  and  void  ;  and  calling  upon  all  foreign  nations  to  respert  this  our 
declaration,  acknowled^'intr  our  independence,  and  n\\  MIL'  us  such  aid  us  may  he  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  and  nsa-es  of  nations. 

'•This  declaration,  made  in  Convention  at  the  town  of  Baton  Kouire,  on  the  -Jiitli  day 
of  .September,  in  tin.-  \  ear  of  our  Lord  l-lo,  we.  the  representatives,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  our  constituents,  do  hereby  solemnly  pled_'e  ourselves  to  support  with  our 
lives  and  fortunes. 

"  By  order  of  the  Convention. 

•  JOHN    Hitf\,  Prrsitli-nt. 
"AMnu.w   SrKKI.t,  &fr/-t<iry." 

t  American  State  Papers,  vol.  vii.,  p.  4?  3  and   !••!. 
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immediate  admission  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 
<>rasa  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  permission  to  adopt 
their  own  f<>rm  ol  ^"Verument.  <»r  to  he  annexed  to  one  of  the 
adjacent  territories,  more  especially  to  that  of  Orleans.  They 
solicit,  also,  a  loan  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  upon  the 
irnarantee  of  the  puhlic  lands,  and  permission  to  he  governed 
hy  their  o\vn  laws,  enacted  hy  the  Convention,  until  annexation 
is  consummated. 

The  Federal  irovernment  had  never  ceased  to  reirard  this 
part  of  \Vest  Florida  as  properly  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
ceded  hv  the  treaty  ot  Paris.  The  continued  oeciipancv  hy 
the  Spanish  authorities  had  heen  permitted  onlv  t'rom  a  con- 
ciliators' pohcv  toward  Spam,  in  hopes  that  his  Catholic  maj- 
esty would  ultimately  yield  possession  hy  amicahlc  negoti- 
ation: hut  now  the  dominion  ot  Spain  had  heen  renounced  by 
the  people  themselves:  and  Congress,  deeming  it  expedient 
for  the  li'ood  i_ro\  eminent  and  tranquillity  ot' the  countrv,  di- 
rected the  president  t<>  take  immediate  possession,  and  extend 
over  it  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  ot' the  United  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  xJTth  of  October,  1S10.  he  issued  his  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  \\  illiam  C.  (..'.  Claiborne,  governor  of 
the  Territory  "f  Orleans,  was  empowered  to  lake  possession 
of  the  same  in  the  name  ot  the  I  nited  States,  as  a  portion  of 
the  territory  under  his  jurisdiction;  to  organize  the  militia, 
prescribe  the  bounds  ot  parishes,  establish  parish  courts,  and 
otherwise  tuliv  to  incorporate  the  people  ot  this  territory  with 
those  already  under  his  rule,  and  to  place  them,  as  tar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  same  footinir  with  the  inhabitants  ol'  the  other 
districts.' 

The  same  day.  instructions  were  issued  to  Governor  Clai- 
borne to  carry  out.  the  requisitions  of  the  proclamation. 

The  authority  ol  the  1.  nited  Slates  was  peaceably  extended 
over  the  countrv  about  the  7th  of  December  following,  (ioy- 


*    Anifrir.ni  Still.-   I'ap.-rs.  uil.  vii  .  p.    17''. 

Tin-  «.»•!»  ut'.lu.L'r  Marl"::,  is  \.-ry  iTrtnii'nus  in  LV-'un!  1"  lliis  t,  rrit.iry  ainl  tin-  1:011- 
cral  p:-..r.  .MINJ-,  ivlativr  t"  tin'  sunn'.  If.-  phi.-.-s  tin-  rn.-rtiii-'  nt'  th''  ('mivrntiim  at 
St.  l-'r;i  in -i-,  \illi1.  Mini  maki'.s  tin-  ilatc  n|  tli--  pr.'-i'i'-ni/s  jirnrluiiiutii'ii  t"  1'.-  (  li'ti.ln.T  lOtll 
ili.sti-u-1  i'!  -''.  l'i.  I  11  In -r  !-iini':ir  t-rrurs  :il...  iml. 

Tin-  l'  rrit'iry  i'"iiiprisi'il  in  tli,>  |in.i-'.:i!'i:it  imi  i>x|.'in!.-il  tVnin  lli.1  Mississippi  rustwnrd 
to  tin-  I'l'i-tlnin.  1'tiuinli-il  mi  lln'  iinrth  l'\  tin'  piinilli-l  nf  hilit'lili-  :il  .  IT  I'^lirntl's  iino, 
r,,,,i  l,v  i|,r  |i,,  rvilir,  I.;ikr  Puiiti-liiirtriiiii.  tin-  ItLnl.-ts.  ;iml  tin-  s,'a  -li'T,-  .-asrwanl  to 
tllt.  I',  nliiUi.  I'.ni  tli"  Spaiiim-.ls  i-.nitiinii  'I  1"  !."'•!  pussi-ssinn  nl'  Mnlii!.-  :iml  its  ili<tri«-t 
until  A]ivil  i:itli.  l-i:!.  wlii-n  it  \\us  invest, 'il  by  tin-  tnmps  nl'  ih,-  I  nit.'ii  Stati-s.  under 
(iuncr.il  \Viikins.ijn.— Sj.jc  lu»ik  i.,  rhup.  v.  :  HIM',  innik  v..  i-li:n>.  xiii  ,  d'tiiis  work. 
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ernor  Claiborne.  returnini:  from  a  visit  to  the  Middle  Stales, 
called  on  Governor  Holmes,  ol  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who 
promptly  furnished  him  with  a  detachment  ol  militia  and  u 
volunteer  troop  of  cavalry.  At  the  head  of  the.-e  he  advanced 
to  St.  Francisville,  where  he  raised  the  flag  of  the  Fnited  States 
in  token  ol  possession. 

The  people  submitted  cheerfully  to  his  authority,  and  his 
proclamation  issued  soon  afterward  made  the  event  gener- 
ally known.  By  a  subsequent  proclamation,  the  "  Florida 
District"  was  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Territory  of 
Orleans,  subdivided  into  the,  parishes  of  Feliciana,  Hast  Baton 
Rouge.  St.  Helena.  St.  Tammany.  Biloxi.  and  Pascagoula.* 
The  district  and  town  of  Mobile,  with  Fort  Charlotte,  were 
not  included  or  disturbed.  Ciovernor  Claiborne  having  been 
specially  instructed  to  make  no  forcible  occupancy  ot  any  post 
or  district  occupied  by  any  Spanish  garrison,  or  wherein  the 
Spanish  authority  was  respected. 

Thus  was  the  limit  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana  first  ex- 
tended northward,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
old  Spanish  line  of  dema  rkation. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  had  been  aug- 
mented annually  by  emigration  from  the  Fnited  States.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1X10.  the  whole  territory,  exclusive 
of  the  Florida,  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of  7(3.; ">.""><)  souls. 
Of  this  number,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  precincts  con- 
tained 'J  l.;")5w  persons,  leaving  ;VJ,000  souls  for  the  remainder 
of  the  territory.!  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  ot' the  Flori- 
da parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not  less  than  twenfv-iive 
hundred,  including  sla  ves. 

[A.I),  ixil.]     Harly  in  January  following,  the  territory  was 

'    M;ii-tiii,  vol.  ii..  jr.  •_">-.  •   "i. 

t  Tin'  [nip  ihiti  ni  ul'  tin'  'Ml'  n  id  |i:irii  i:    •  wns  :i«  f,,ll  .\\  ^  : 

I.  Parish  of  Pl;»iu. 'mini's      •      l.M:'sn,iN.  Mnmdil  lonviml        .      .  :::i.i;:;::  .souls. 

Si.   li.Tiiiinl        .      I.ii  .'D  i  1.  I'.in-h  ..f   I'uhil     CMIIJM  .'  .      •',..  •   ' 

'.',.           "          St.  Churlrs    .     .  H.-JUl        "  l-j  n,nmrili:i       .      .      :.'.-•!':.       " 

4.                     St.  .li.lin  H;ii'li>t  i.1,!'  "i       •'  i:j.  On      liita.      .     . 

:,.                      St.  Jiiiin.-s       .     .        .•  II.  "  K:i|.iil.-s    .     .           'J.-.'(M) 

,;  A-   i-lisinu         .        .  !•"'.  (';i|!il,,i,,!:l         .        .         I  .  1  Ii  I 

'..                     A.ss'iiii|iti.iii  .  .  L',47-  "  KJ.  "  Av,,\«-!lrs  .     .      l.-Jim  " 

[.alMiirrlie      .  .  I,1'1.'-  "  l~-  Nul.'h.li .,  i  -,-7n 

'j.                      [In-n  ill'          .  •  •'.•     '  •'  1-.  "  Opi-ln  isn<  .      .      •"  •   :  " 
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thrown  :nt<>  a  state  ot  alarm  and  airitation  by  a  risin'_r  amon^ 
the  sla\es  in  tin-  parish  ot'  St.  John  Baptist,  about  thirtv-six 
mile<  above  .New  (  Irleans.  Soon  alter  the  first  outbreak,  thev 
funned  into  companies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  und 
marched  toward  the  citv.  with  tia^s  displayed,  to  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  The  slaves  of  such  plantations  as  they  pass- 
ed \vere  compelled  to  join  their  ranks.  The  whole  number 
eniraired  in  this  outbreak  was  estimated  at  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, before  they  were  arrested  by  the  militia  «{  the  adjoining 
parishes.  General  Hampton  immediately  ordered  the  regular 
troops  from  Baton  liouire  and  Fort  St.  Charles  to  advance  to- 
ward the  seat  of  revolt.  The  insurgents  succeeded  in  destroy- 
iiiLT  only  a  lew  plantations  before  they  were  subdued.  They 
encountered  the  militia,  but  were  soon  surrounded  and  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  sixty-six  killed,  or  hun(_r  immediately  afterward. 
Manv  lied  tu  the  swamps  to  avoid  pursuit,  and  a  number  of 
the  wounded  subsequently  died.  Sixteen  others,  who  had  tak- 
en a  prominent,  part  in  the  insurrection,  v/erc  carried  to  Xew 
Orleans,  where  they  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  in  an 
exemplary  manner,  after  "which  their  heads  were  exposed  on 
poles  at  different  points  alonir  the  river.  A  detachment  of  the 
regular  troops  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  until  tranquillity 
\vas  fu IK"  re-ti  'red. ' 

The  next  session  ot  the  General  Assembly,  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection,  was  deterred  until  the  fourth  Monday  in  Jan- 
uarv.  when  the   first    attention    was  directed  to  the  newly-an- 
nexed Florida  parishes.     An  act  provided  for  a  representation 
from  each  ot   these  parishes   in  the  General  Assemhlv.      Two 
new    judicial    districts    were    organized,  one    lor    the    Florida 
parishes,  designated  Feliciana  District,  and  one  on  Black  luv- 
er.  kno\vn   as   C'atahoola   Histrict.      The   same  session  \ulalia 
was  made  the  seat  o|  |ustice  tor  ( 'oncordia  Parish,  then  e\ ten d- 
iir_r  from  the  mouth  of  lied  lliver  to  the  northern  limit   ot    the 
prr-eiil  >tate,  and  eoniprisinn  the  west   hank  o|   the    Mi 
|o|  t  \\  o  hum  I  ret  I  and  fifty  miles.    Two  hanks  \\  ere  id  so  c 
ill'-   suite   session,  the  ••  Planters'  I'aiik"  and   the  "  Ban 
k';'  ns  :"   the  lu>t    with  a  (Capital  of'  six  hundred  thousan 
ior  a   period  ot  lit  teen  years  ;    the  second,  \\  ith  a  capit 
hundred   thousand  dollar-.  fM|-  lit'teeii  years  also.f 

jMean'iiH.e.  Congress,  by   an   act   approvi-d    February   llth. 

*  Ma:ti:i    vc,l.  ii.,  p.  ::OL,  t    Mem. 
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1811,  had  authorized  the  election  of  a  convention  to  adopt  a 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  Convention,  consisting  of  sixty  delegates  from  the  orig- 
inal parishes,  met  according  to  law,  on  the  first  .Monday  in 
November,  and  concluded  its  labors  on  the  L'vJd  day  of  January 
following,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the  proposed  new 
"State  of  Louisiana."* 

This  Constitution  contained  the  general  features  of  othei 
state  constitutions  which  had  preceded  it,  except  those  pecu- 
liarities resulting  from  the  institution  of  slavery,  \vliicli  was 
strongly  protected  and  sustained.  Clergymen  or  priests  were 
made  ineligible  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  and  to  the  office  of 
governor.  The  boundaries  of  Louisiana  were  restricted  to 
the  Sabine  on  the  west.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  territory  represented  in  the  Convention  included  only  the 
Island  of  Xew  Orleans,  exclusive  of  the  annexed  Florida  par- 
ishes. 

By  this  Constitution,  the  legislative  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Assembly,  composed  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  number  of  representatives  was  to  be  regulated 
by  the  number  of  qualified  voters,  or  electors,  to  ascertain 
which,  a  census  was  directed  every  lour  years.  The  state 
was  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts,  which  were  to 
remain  forever  indivisible,  and  each  district  was  entitled  to 
one  senator.  Senators  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and 
one  third  of  the  number  go  out  every  two  years.  In  each 
house  a  majority  of  the  members  constituted  a  quorum  ;  but  a 
less  number  could  adjourn  and  compel  the  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, f 

The  governor  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  from  the  two  highest 
candidates  returned  by  the  popular  vote:  he  must  be  at.  least 
thirty-live  years  old.  holding  in  his  own  right  a  landed  estate 
worth  live  thousand  dollars,  and  have  resided  in  the  state 
six  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  subordinate  officers,  executive  and  judicial,  are  mostly 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Senate, 
In  many  respects  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  was  mu'-h  less 
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Democratic  than  that  of  Kentucky,  after  which  it  was  mod- 
eled. '  This  Constitution  continued  in  force  until  January,  IN-lG, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  new  one  thoroughly  Democratic, 
in  its  general  features,  restricting  the  patronage  ot  the  gov- 
ernor by  placing  the  election  ot' judicial  and  executive  officers 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

[A.D.  IS  1:2.]  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  the  Sth  day  of  April,  lsi'_>,  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  from  and  after  the  80th  day  of  April, 
it  being  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. f 

A  few  days  subsequently,  a  "  supplemental  act"  of  Congress 
extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the  addition  of  the 
Florida  parishes.  This  gave  it  the  boundaries  it  has  at  pres- 
ent ;  the  Pearl  River  on  the  east,  and  Ellicott's  line  on  the 
north.  This  act  was  entitled  "An  act  to  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,"  and  was  approved  April  1  1th,  1812. 
The  supplemental  act  required  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
provided  it  assented  to  the  proposed  union,  to  make  provision 
at  its  next  session  for  giving  the  people  of  the  above  parishes 
a  fair  and  equal  representation  in  their  body,  and  place  them 
in  all  respects  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  portions  of  the 
state.} 

The  proposed  annexation  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  act  thereby  completed.  Thus  it  happen- 
ed that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Florida  parishes  had  no  voice  in 
frainiir_r  the  first  Constitution  of  the  state,  which  had  been 
formed  and  approved  by  Congress  previous  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  above  measure. 

In  June  following,  the  first  election  was  held  under  the  Con- 
stituiion  fora  governor  and  the  two  Houses  ot' the  Legislature. 
The  Legislature  convened  on  the  first  Monday  of  Julv.  and 
the  next  day  the  two  Houses  proceeded  to  elect  the  irovi-rnor 
i'p>!ii  ih''  two  highest  candidates  returned  by  the  people. 
The-M-  were  William  C.  C.  Claiborne  and  M.  Villere  :  from 
whom  the  Legislature  chose  the  lormer  a<  the  hrst  i_rovernor 
of  the  Slate  df  LI  niisiana. 

The  Legislature  proceeded  to  the  important  duties  ot  orijan- 
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iximr  the  state  government,  l.iy  the  appointment  of  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  and  the  passage  of  such  acts  as  were 
requisite. 

Meantime,  General  Wilkinson  had  been  restored  to  his  com- 
mand of  the  seventh  military  district.  The  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him  had  been  formally  investigated 
by  a  court  of  inquiry,  at  Frederictown,  in  Maryland,  and  after 
a  protracted  trial  he  was  honorably  acquitted,  none  of  them 
having  been  sustained. 

The  charges,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  furnished  to  him  on 
the  lllh  of  July,  embraced  the  following  leading  points,  vix.  : 

1.  ('(illusion  with  the  Spanish  authorities  for  the  separation 
of  the  western  people  from  the  Atlantic  States,  and  receiving 
large  sums  of  money  from  Spain. 

•J.  Collusion  with  Aaron  Burr  in  his  design  of  invading  Mex- 
ico while  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  being  accessary 
to  the  conspiracy. 

.*$.  A  prodigal  waste  of  public  money  as  commamler-in- 
chief;  and,  finally, 

1.   Disobedience  of  orders. 

[A.D.  LSI.'}.]  At  this  time  there  had  been  quite  a  large 
emigration  from  Kentucky  and  other  states  of  the  Union  to 
Louisiana,  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  permanent  residents 
were  Creole  I'Yeneh  and  foreigners.  The  people  of'  Franco, 
under  the  treaty  of  cession,  were  entitled  to  certain  commer- 
cial privileges  for  twelve  vea.rs,  without  becoming  citixens  of 
the  Fnited  States.  This  term  had  not  yet  expired. 

The  principal  American  population,  speaking  the  Knglish 
language,  were  to  be  found  in  Xew  Orleans,  and  at  some 
towns  on  the  coast;  a  few  Americans  had  settled  upon  the 
bayous  of  lied  Uiver.  near  Alexandria,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Opelousas.  The  inhabitants  distributed  on  the  \\aslntawcre 
chiefly  French;  those  east  of  the  Washita,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  lied  lliver.  \\ere  mostly  American  emigrants.  The 
largest  Anglo-American  settlements  in  the  state  speakim:  the 
Knglish  language  were  those  on  the  east  side  of  the  .Mis<i<- 
sippi  River,  in  the  uplands,  between  Baton  Rouge  and  FJhci'tt  s 
line. 

I'lic    French    were    concentrated    principally   in    New    Or- 
leans, on   the  river-coast  below   Baton  Rou(_re,  on   the  Bavous 
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Lafourche.  IMaquemines,  Atehafalaya,  Teche,  and  other  con- 
necting bayous,  and  in  the  prairies  south  and  west  ol  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  the  mouth  of  Red  .River.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  state,  e \clusi  ve  of  Indians,  in  all  probability  exceed- 
ed eighty-five  thousand  persons  at  the  be:_rinniimr  of  the  vear 

O         -  • 

1M,'>.  The  number  ot'  | pie  increased  but  little  until  after 

the  clove  of  the  contest  \\ith  Great  Britain. 

Durinir  the  war.  which  raircd  with  irreat  violence  on  the 
northwestorn  borders,  as  well  as  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  Lou- 
isiana, although  m  constant  apprehension  of  danger,  was  not 
molested  by  the  eiiemv  until  the  close  of  the  year  1s*  I  1. 

From  the  lirsl  indication  ot  a  hostile  disposition  on  the  ]>art 
of  Great  Britain,  and  several  months  previous  to  the  declara-* 
tion  ot  war,  General  Wilkinson  had  urired  upon  the  Federal 
execut!\'e  the  vast  importance  ot'  'adequate  fortifications  on  the 
whole  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  especially  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  far  as  Mobile.  As  early  as  the  "Jsth  of 
March.  Jsf-J.  the  general  had  I'ully  apprised  Mr.  Madison  (.if 
the  assailable  nature  of  the  coast,  and  had  designated  the  de- 
fenses requisite  tor  the  protection  of  Xew  Orleans,  which  would 
require  a  complement  of  ten  thousand  men  with  ample  muni- 
tion-; o]  war.  in  case  of  a.  formidable  invasion.''  But  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, .-irairjely  infatuated  relative  to  the  securilv  of  the  eotin- 
trv.  disregarded  the  admonition.  Alter  the  declaration  ot'  war. 
General  \\ilkinson  continued  to  urife  upon  the  president  and 
the  v\ar  department  the  danger  t-i  be  apprehended  from  Brit- 
ish troops  occupying  the  Spanir-h  ports  of  Mobile  and  1'ensa- 
cola,  upon  the  southern  frontier.  lie  also  uru'ed  the  import- 
ance oj  providing  a  principal  ib  pot  o(  military  stores  and  ar- 
senals at  Cantonment  l)earborn.  in  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
or  at  some  other  secure  place  at  a  convenient  distance  trom 
the  available  points  :|  also  >lron.'^  fortifications  on  the  passes 
of  the  Mis--i<sippi  Hi  ver,  especially  at  the  Bali/.e.  Fort  St.  I 'hi  lip. 
and  the  Fn_:'li-h  Turn,  for  preventing  the  advance  of  a  hostile 
sijiiadron  ;i'.:a:nsi  the  city  ol  .\e\v  (Orleans.  lie  pointed  out, 
too.  the  necessity  of  detendinr:  the  passes  of  Chef  Menteur, 

Terre  an\  B.III|<.  B:I\OU  I!:  •  Mi  \  elill.  Petite  ('oipuiles.  Riviere 
an  ('heiie.  and  Mobile  Point,  lo  pre\ent  the  entrance  ot  small 
vessels  into  the  l:ikes  ainl  bay-  aloiiLT  the  coast.;!  lie  likewise 
pressed  the  establishment  of  a  tlo  til  la  of  Lr  tin-boats,  to  irnard  the 

'   Wilkinsun's  Mtinoirs.  %ul.  i.  p.   I'.l    !•-       t   Idciu,  p.  1-.--49J.     {   Uuiu,  p.  003-505. 
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passes  in  the  shoal  "water  of  the  lakes  and  bayous  ;  and  the  use 
ot  steam-boats  on  the  Mississippi,  and  in  high  tides,  for  the 
transport  of  troops,  munitions,  artillery,  and  provisions.  ''  With- 
out these  boats."  said  he.  "  the  obstructions  from  the  currents, 
calms,  and  adverse  "winds  must  forbid  all  calculations  of  punc- 
tuality on  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.1" 

In  August,  1812,  after  war  had  been  declared,  and  an  inva- 
sion ol  the  southern  coast  threatened,  such  "was  the  danger  and 
the  exposed  position  of  his  command,  as  regards  every  thing 
like  permanent  protection,  that  General  Wilkinson  called  a 
"council  of  war"  to  devise  the  future  course  of  defensive  op- 
erations. The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  in  favor 
of  the  plan  above  indicated.*  Yet  such  was  the  unaccounta- 
ble neglect,  or  the  want  of  capacity  in  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet, 
that  little  or  nothing  was  accomplished  for  the  security  of  this 
portion  of  the  country,  while  their  whole  attention  was  devo- 
ted to  futile  efforts  at  points  not  endangered. 

The  same  incapacity,  willful  blindness,  or  incorrigible  "obsti- 
nacy," as  General  \Vilkinsoii  termed  it,  in  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Madison's  counselors,  continued  to  embarrass  every  subse- 
quent effort  for  the  safety  of  New  Orleans.  Under  the  pre- 
text of  "economy."  the  Secretary  of  War.  John  Armstrong,  was 
permitted  to  withhold  the  means  of  defense,  to  disconcert  every 
measure,  and  mar  every  proposition  for  the  protection  ofA'ew 
Orleans.f  At  length,  in  June,  ISl.'J,  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  a  flairs  on  the  southern  borders,  as  if  to  remove  all  obstacles 
to  the  successful  advance  of  the  British  forces  and  their  sav- 
age allies,  and  to  expose  the  whole  southern  frontier  to  an  easy 
conquest,  the  treacherous  Secretary  of  War  was  allowed  to 
remove  General  Wilkinson  from  his  command,  and  substitute 
General  Flournoy.  a  man  without  military  talent,  or  the  slight- 
est pretensions  to  the  (jualilieations  of  coininander-in-c.hicf. 

[A.D.    INI  1.]      During    the    next    twelve    months    General 
Flournov  signahxed  himsell  in  the 
holding  the  troops  under  ln 
and  throwim:'  obstacles  i 
for  the  >peedy  term  nation   of   the   (.'reek 

'    Wilkinson's    Mumoirs.  vol.    i,   j>.  The    '• 

iTL'.'hiTiil    Wilkinson,    Cumin. uloiv    Sl 
•      -    I'litturson.  (if   (:.  S.  N  ,  ('a 
Ir'jrv  '  ;  I  )cp.  I  '"mm.  ( jr 

'    VViik'.Lih   ..  .->  iJi.iu(ji.i'a,  vu:    :,  o    ! 
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Wilkinson,  with  military  talents  and  undoubted  ronni!_rf.  was 
detained  an  idle  spectator  at  the  seat  of  irovernment.  to  \\  it- 
ness  its  destruction  by  a  liritish  army,  and  the  ignominious 
ilight  of  the  president  and  his  cabinet  from  the  capital  o|'  the 
Tnion.  and  this,  too,  ull  under  the  pretext  that  "the  South  and 
New  Orleans  were,  not  safe  in  his  keeping,"  when  the  coin-age 
and  talents  of  Wilkinson,  even  at  the  head  of  the  militia  assem- 
bled tor  its  security,  would  baye  driven  the  foe  inglorionslv 
from  the  soil,  and  liave  preserved  the  Capitol  from  desecration. 

Hence  it  was  that  toward  the  ('lose  of  the  year  1^1  1.  when 
the  Jiritish  fleet,  with  a  powerful  army,  finally  approached  the 
coast,  prepared  for  the  contemplated  attack,  the  South  was 
unprotected  :  the  defenses  were  weak  ;  the  magazines  were 
empty:  there  was  a  deficiency  of  munitions  and  stores,  of 
clothing  and  ammunition,  and  all  the  requisites  of  defensive 
warfare.* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Louisiana  in  the  autumn  of  1814. 
when  Cleneral  Andrew  Jackson  took  command  of  the  seventh 
military  district.  It  was  only  after  almost  incredible  efforts 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  success,  and,  as  it  were,  in  spite 
oi  the  indecision  of  the  president,  and  the  criminal  neglect  in 
the  war  department,  that  he,  with  a  mere  handful  of  men.  suc- 
ceeded in  defending  the  omntrv,  and  driving  back  the  invader 
with  unparalleled  slaughter  and  defeat. f 

Having  terminated  the  Creek  \\  ar  with  brilliant  success,  and 
completely  humbled  the  hostile  Creeks,  and  forced  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  east  of  the  ( 'oosa  and  Talhipoosa,  ( leiieval  Jackson 
had  retired  to  his  residence  in  Tennessee;  but  the  clouds  of 
war  were  gathering  in  the  Smith,  and  Louisiana  was  menaced 
with  foreign  invasion,  when  he  was  a  train  called  to  the  field. 
HastetiiiiLT  to  the  seat  of  uar.  he  issued  his  call  to  the  Tennes- 
see volunteers  atrain  to  follow  him  to  the  camp,  while  he  ad- 
vanced to  direct  the  movements  of  the  troops  on  the  southern 
In  >nt  ier. 

lief' >  re  the  la>t  of  .\u\ember  he  had  triveti  a  signal  repulse 
to  a  division  of  the  IJriti<h  fleet  and  army  before  F'»rt  P>"\vyer. 
on  Mobile  Point,  and  bad  elll-dually  enforced  neutrality  upon 
the  perfidi'Mi--  Spaniards  "t  Pensacola,  when  lie  turned  hi<  lace 
toward  .New  (  )rleans.  the  ultimate  object  of  a  powerful  British 
armament  in  the  Cult  »(  .Mexico. 

"  Wilkinson's  M,.ni')irs:  v,,!.  i.,  p.  i.uo-r.O-,1.  t  Lion;,  \>.  ^1:4. 
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To  arrest  the  progress,  and  to  defeat  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  enemy,  General  Jackson  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  city 
to  superintend  the  requisite  preparations  lor  defense.  While 
his  cavalry,  under  (General  Coffee  and  Major  Hinds,  advanced 
from  the  Pine  Barrens,  near  Mobile,  to  recruit  their  horses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge  and  Woodville.  he  ordered  the  ar- 
tillery to  proceed  by  slow  and  easy  inarches  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  2d  of  December  he  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  city,  from  which  he  conducted  his  operations  with  incredi- 
ble energy  and  skill  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Southwest. 

At  this  time  Louisiana  contained  a  large  mixed  population, 
besides  the  Americans  and  patriotic  French.  The  citizens 
were  ill  supplied  with  arms,  with  little  or  no  organization  of  the 
militia,  and  without  any  effectual  means  to  repel  invasion.  No 
troops,  arms,  or  ammunition  had  yet  arrived  from  the  Ohio. 
The  only  means  of  resistance  on  which  General  Jackson  could 
rely  were  the  few  regular  troops  at  that  place,  and  the  patri- 
otic volunteers  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  from  Mobile,  and  other  new  levies  expected  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  it  required  all 
the  cool  decision,  the  energy,  and  fearless  tranquillity  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  inspire  confidence'and  courage  in  the  people 
of  Louisiana. 

In  all  his  plans  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the  general 
found  Governor  Claiborne  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  lend, 
not  only  his  official  influence  and  authority,  but  also  his  indi- 
vidual services  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  foe. 

On  the  !Mh  of  December  intelligence  was  received  in  New 
Orleans  that  a  British  fleet  of  sixtv  sail  of  war  vessels,  with 
numerous  transports,  was  lying  off  the  mouth  of'  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  city,  with  Kdward 
Livingston  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  aid 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  defense  of  the  country. 
A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  declaring,  in  emphatic 
language,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  American 
government,  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  enemy  by 
every  means  in  their  power." 

Yet  then-  were  many  foreigners.  Spaniards,  and  other  disaf- 
fected persons,  insidiously  moving  a.bout.  the  citv  in  the  mixed 
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j)oj)iilation,  who  evinced  no  desire  to  oiler  any  opposition  to  the 
:ippro;ieh  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  the  eitixens  ot'  \ew 
Orleans,  even  the  free  persons  of  color,  manifested  the  great- 
est alacrity  in  organizing  volunteer  companies,  and  in  prepar- 
ing to  take  the  field,  yet  it  was  far  otherwise  in  many  of  the 
agricultural  districts  among  the  Creole  French.  They  took 
scarce  any  interest  in  the  war,  and  evinced  hut  little  disposition 
to  resist  the  invader.  Notwithstanding  a  general  order  of  the 
governor,  issued  several  weeks  previously,  upon  a  requisition 
of  General  Jackson  while  at  Mobile,  requiring  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Louisiana  militia,  under  Major-generals  Villere  and 
Thomas,  to  hold  themselves  in  continued  readiness  to  march  at 
the  first  call,  they  had  disregarded  the  order  so  tar  that  scarcely 
any  militia  organization  existed,  and  discipline  was  unknown. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  General  Jackson  was  unremitting  in 
his  exertions  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
to  complete  the  formation  of  the  different  volunteer  compa- 
nies for  active  service.  A  patriotic  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people  in  an  animated  address  from  the  governor,  calling  upon 
them  to  rise  en  ///r/.w  for  the  defense  of  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies. Orders  were  issued  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the 
cavalry  from  their  rendexvoiis  at  Baton  Rouge  and  Wood- 
ville  ;  a  demand  was  made  tor  troops  and  arms  Irom  the 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  expedite  the  new  levies  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Tin-  chief  securitv  ot  \c\v  Orleans  trom  immediate  danger 
was  join  id  in  the  nature  ot'  the  surrounding  country.  The  shoal 
coast,  with  its  shallow  lakes  and  bays,  and  the  narrow  inlets  on 
everv  side,  was.  of  itself  a  harrier  to  the  near  approach  of  large 
Vessels  of  war.  Many  of  the  inlets  and  passes  were  suscepti- 
ble ot'  such  obstruction  ;is  would  preclude  the  entrance  of  large 
boats  and  harges  ;  or  tliev  might  be  effectually  guarded  bv  a 
propei'  lorce.  The  river  itsell  afforded  the  onlv  channel  by 
which  heavy  vessels  ot  war  could  approach  t he  cit  v  :  tln<  chan- 
nel, bv  means  ot  the  tortuous  course  ot  the  river,  and  the  nn- 
petilnsilv  o(  the  current.  \\  as  susceptible  <>{  heile_r  strongly  de- 
tended  against  ascending  vessels.  \  el  the  means  and  resour- 
ces at  the  command  ot  the  genera!  \\rre  inadequate  to  the  ac- 
complishment "I  all  these  objects,  and  t>.r  guarding  every  ave- 
nue through  which  the  enemv  might  enter." 

*   HivkL'un.L^'s  History  of  the  \V;ir,  \>.  079. 
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The  Legislature  having  been  convened,  was  already  in  session, 
but  their  counsels  \vere  no  support  to  the  commanding  gener- 
al.  Instead  of  providing  actively  for  the  defense  of  the  city, 
they  Avasted  time  in  idle  discussions,  which  tended  to  embar- 
rass judicious  measures.  But  tor  the  perseverance  and  linn- 
ness  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  zealous  co-operation  oi  the 
patriotic  governor.  Xew  Orleans  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  enemy.  But  General  Jackson,  by  his  presence 
and  energy,  inspired  confidence  in  the  people  to  sustain  him  in 
the  plans  he  had  adopted. 

Personally  inspecting  all  the  places  to  be  fortified,  as  well 
as  all  the  bayous  and  inlets,  he  caused  all  the  latter  situated 
near  the  river,  from  the  Atchai'alaya  to  Chef  Menteur  Pass. 
to  be  obstructed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  and 
military  stores.  The  points  below  the  city  on  the  river 
were  strongly  fortified,  so  as  to  prevent  vessels  Iroin  ascend- 
ing. A  battery  with  a  sullicient  guard  was  erected  on  Chef 
Mentcur  Pass.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  Mobile,  one 
thousand  regulars  were  stationed  in  the  citv.  which,  with  the 
co-operation  oi  the  volunteers  and  militia  of  Louisiana,  were 
distributed  for  the  security  o|  the  most  assailable  points. 

Meantime,  the  enemy  had  been  unremitting  in  his  prepara- 
tions t«>r  the  capture;  and  destruction  of  \ew  Orleans.  His 
vessels,  boats,  and  spies  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  country 
south  and  east  of  the  city,  and  searching  for  the  most  practi- 
cable avenues  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  acquainting  them- 
selves with  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  beint;  aid- 
ed by  the  Spanish  fishermen  and  others  frequenting  the  place. 
On  the  1'Jth  of  December  the  enemy's  ileet  was  discovered 
in  great  li'rre  olFCat  Island,  near  the  entrance  of'  Lake  l»or_rne. 
The  commander  of  the  naval  station.  Commodore  Patterson, 
dispatched  ;i.  flotilla  ot  live  gun-boats,  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
to  observe  the  enemy,  and  to  impede  his  advance  hv  wnv  of 
the  lakes.  Lieutenant  .lones  sailed  for  the  Hay  ot'  St.  Louis. 
where,  having  observed  the  enemy's  position,  he  determined 
to  occupy  the  pass  which  communicates  with  Lake  I'onlch.ir- 
train.  for  the  purpose  o)  opposing  the  entrance  of  the  I5riti>h 
barires  and  h'jhT  eralt.  Before  this  resolution  could  be  ellecl- 
ed,  the  enemy  attacked  the  flotilla  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis. 
and  nne  of  the  Liun-boats,  the  Sea-horse,  after  a  Lrallanl  resist- 
ance, was  captured.  On  the  14th,  the  gun-b"at<.  while  be- 
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calmed,  were  again  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  <>{ forty- 
tlirec  harires,  carrying  twelve  hundred  men.  After  a  severe  con- 
test <>!'  "lie  hour  with  this  superior  force,  the}"  were  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  In  this  engagement  the  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  six  men  killed  and  thirty-five  wounded.  Among 
the  latter  were  Lieutenants  Spidden,  Jones,  and  M'Keever. 
The  loss  (.if  the  Knglish  is  believed  to  have  been  not  less  than 
three  hundred  killed  and  wounded.' 

The  capture  of  the  gun-boats  placed  the  enemy  in  a  condi- 
tion to  choose  the  point  of  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived the  Americans  of  the  principal  means  of  observing  his 
movements  upon  the  lakes  lying  east  and  north  of  New  Or- 
leans. Thus  circumstanced,  the  commander-in-chief  ordered 
the  battalion  of  colored  men  under  Major  Laeoste.  together 
with  the  1'Yliciana  dragoons,  to  take  post  on  the  Gentilly  Road 
conductin'_r  to  the  city,  and  to  defend  the  pass  Chef  Menteur. 
leadinir  fri.ua  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Captain 
Newman,  of  the  artillery,  commanding  the  fort  on  the  Rigo- 
lets.  was  ordered  to  maintain  that  post  to  the  last  extremity. 

Meantime,  deneral  Jackson,  convinced  that  the  enemy  would 
soon  make  a.  demonstration  against  the  city,  became  extremely 
solicitous  for  its  safely,  on  account  of  the  inadequate  means  ol 
defense  pin  cod  within  his  control.  General  Coilee  having  been 
delayed  m  his  progress  from  Baton  lionise  by  high  waters  and 
inclement  weather,  an  express  was  dispatched  to  meet,  him. 
with  orders  to  hasten  to  the  seat  of  danger  with  the  utmost  ce- 
lerity, and  "nnt  In  s/fi'j>  until  fit'  arrii'i'd"  Kvery  etlort  was 
used  to  expedite  the  advancing  troops  from  Louisiana,  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territorv,  and  those  expected  from  Kentuckv  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  few  steamers  which  then  plied  between  New 
Orleans  and  .Natchez  were  employed  in  meeting  the  advancing 
flat-boats  and  harjes.  and  transporting  their  troops,  arms.  ;uid 
munitions  to  the  points  of  attack,  deneral  Cotl'ee,  who  re- 
ceived the  express  from  the  comniander-in-chiet'  on  ihe  17th  of 
December,  at  IJaton  Rouge,  took  up  the  line  of  march  without 
del  a  v.  and  on  ihe  1  J)th  he  encamped  within  fifteen  miles  of  \ew 
Orleans,  having  inarched  «nc  hundred  and  littv  miles,  with 

n  two  days.  Major 
astened  from  Wood- 
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The  enemy  was  already  in  possession  of  the  lakes,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  approach  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi through  some  of  the  numerous  bayous  which  intersected 
the  country.  To  his  great  mortification  and  disappointment, 
all  those:  above  the  city  had  been  completely  obstructed  by 
General  Jackson,  or  so  securely  defended  that  no  advance 
could  be  made  in  that  quarter. 

Other  measures  were  adopted  with  great  expedition.  Col- 
onel Fortier,  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  city,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  colored  volunteer  companies, 
formed  a  second  battalion,  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Daquin.  By  means  of  bounties,  a  number  of 
persons  were  induced  to  serve  on  board  the  schooner  Caroline 
and  the  brig  Louisiana,  thus  in  part  supplying  the  places  of  the 
sailors  who  had  been  lost  in  the  gun-boats. 

On  the  18th,  the  commander-in-chief  reviewed  the  city  reg- 
iments, and  was  particularly  gratified  with  the  uniform  com- 
panies under  Major  Plauche.  The  battalion  of  the  latter,  with 
a  company  of  light  artillery  under  Lieutenant  Wagner,  was 
ordered  to  Fort  St.  John,  for  the  protection  of  the  Bayou  St. 
John,  which  presented  an  accessible  route  from  Lake  ]\mt- 
chartrain  to  the  upper  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  city.  An  embargo  for  three  days  was  decreed  by  the 
Legislature;  a  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  were 
liberated  upon  condition  of  their  serving  in  the  ranks;  and  at 
length,  the  commander-in-chief  conceived  it  indispensable  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  to  proclaim  martial  luir,  a  measure 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  salvation  of  the  city,  and  has 
since  been  sanctioned  by  the  verdict  of  one  generation.' 

About  the  same  time,  Lafitte  and  bis  band  of  Baratarirm 
smugglers  and  pirates,  \vho  had  carried  on  their  illicit  opera- 
tions from  an  almost  inaccessible  island  in  Lake  Barataria, 
availed  themselves  of  the  amnesty  arid  pardon  offered  them  by 
Governor  Claiborne,  on  condition  that  they  would  come  for- 
ward and  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  They  also  joined 
the  American  forces,  and  took  position  under  General  Jackson. 
These  men.  under  their  daring  leader,  rendered  important  serv- 
ices during  the  subsequent  attack  on  the  citv,  and  well  merit- 
ed the  pardon  of  the  civil  government.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  of  every  description  in  \e\v  Orleans  and  its  vicin- 
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ily  on  the  ~M)th  of  December  \v;is  upward  of  four   thousand 
men. * 

All  the  principal  bayous  which  communicated  between  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  the  river  had  been  closed  or  obstructed  by 
order  of  General  Jackson.  There  was  a  liayoii.  known  as 
Bayou  Bietivenu,  which  opened  a  communication  from  Lake 
Borgne  nearly  to  the  Mississippi,  at  the  plantation  of  General 
Villcre,  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Although  this  was  known 
to  onlv  a  lew  lisherinen.  and  was  supposed  to  allbrd  but  lew 
facilities  for  the  approach  of  an  invading  army,  General  Jack- 
son ordered  it  to  be  blocked  up  by  fallen  timber  and  securely 
guarded.  A  small  force,  for  observation,  was  accordingly 
placed  near  its  mouth,  on  the  lake,  at  the  cabins  of  some  Span- 
ish fishermen,  who,  as  afterward  appeared,  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  British;  but  the  obstruction  of  the  bayou  was  neglected 
or  forgotten  by  General  Villcre,  to  whom  it  was  referred.  This 
proved  to  be  the  route  selected  by  the  foe  for  his  passage  to 
the  Mississippi  beknv  the  city. 

<  >n  the  2'-2d.  guided  by  those  fishermen,  a  division  of  the  en- 
emy under  General  Keane,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men. 
advancing  in  boats,  came  suddenly  upon  the  American  guard 
about  dark,  and  took  them  all  prisoners.  By  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  %J3d.  they  had  reached  the  end  of  Villere's 
(.'anal,  nea r  the  head  of  the  bayou,  with  five  barges  full  of  troops, 
and  some  artillerv.  Here  they  disembarked  and  rested  some 
hours,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  left  bank  of  the  .Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  arrived  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  General  Vil- 
lere's house  was  immediately  surrounded,  as  was  also  that  of 
his  neighbor,  Colonel  La  Bondc.  But  Colonel  La  Bolide,  a? 
well  as  a  son  of  General  \  illcre.  were  so  fortunate  as  to  esca  pe  ; 
and.  hastening  to  headquarters,  they  communicated  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  Knirlish.j' 

The  commander-iu-chief  resolved  instantly  upon  the  only 
•r  course  to  |>r  pursued.  This  was.  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  their  new  position  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  hi  one 
hour's  1  ime.  Coflee's  riflemen,  stationed  a  hove  the  city,  \\  ere  at 
the  place  of  reilde/voiis  :  the  battalion  of  Major  Blanche  had 
arrived  trom  the  bavon;  ;md  the  regulars  and  city  volunteers 
were  ready  to  march.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  dif- 
ferent corps  were  united  at  Jiodriguc's  ('anal,  six  miles  below 

*  Martin,  vol.  ii.,  |>.  :.!M.  t   Mcni.  vnl.  ii.,  ji.  3.v_'. 
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the  city.  The  schooner  Caroline,  Captain  Henley,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Patterson,  at  the  same  lime 
dropped  down  the  river,  and  the  Louisiana  \vas  ordered  to 
follow.  General  Coffee's  division,  together  with  Captain 
Beale's  rilltMiien,  was  placed  on  the  extreme  left,  toward  the 
woods  :  the  city  volunteers  and  the  men  of  color,  under  Plauche 
and  Paimin.  both  commanded  by  Colonel  Ross,  were  stationed 
in  the  center:  and  on  the  riirht  were  the  seventh  and  forty- 
fourth  regiments  of  United  States  troops,  while  the  artillery 
and  marines,  under  Colonel  M'Rae,  occupied  the  road.  This 
whole  force' scarcely  exceeded  two  thousand  in  numbers. 

The  British  troops,  amounting  to  three  thousand  men.  upon 
their  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  push- 
ing directly  toward  the  city,  had  bivouacked,  with  their  right 
resting  upon  a  wood  and  their  left  on  the  river,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  enterprise  had  already 
been  achieved. 

General  Collet.'  was  ordered  to  turn  their  right  and  attack 
them  in  the  rear  :  (leneral  Jackson  in  person,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  assailed  them  in  front  and  on  (heir  left.  A 
fire  from  the  Caroline  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  attack.  The 
river  was  nearlv  on  a  level  with  the  banks  ;  and  at  half  past 
seven  o  clock,  it  being  already  dark,  the  action  commenced  by 
a  raking  broad-side  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  schooner, 
directed  by  the  light  in  the  enemy's  camp;  and  this  gave  him 
the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  Americans.  ( 'oflee's 
men,  having  dismounted,  with  their  usual  impetuosity  rushed 
to  the  attack  and  entered  the  British  lines:  those  in  the  front 
and  on  the;  right,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Jackson,  advanced  with  equal  ardor. 

The  enemy,  engaged  in  cninp  duties,  was  taken  bv  surprise 
at  tlu-  tern  1  >U'  disc  ha  rge  from  the  schooner,  which  actually  drove 
the  troops  from  the  exposed  part  of  the  camp,  after  nearlv  one 
hundred  of  them  had  been  killed.  All  the  lights  were,  imme- 
diately extinguished,  to  conceal  the  troops  from  the  fire  of  the 
vessel.  The  confusion  which  at  first  spread  through  the  camp 
at  length  ceased,  and  order  was  restored;  not.  however,  untii 
nearly  tour  hundred  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
pri.-oners.  The  battle  continued  with  !_rivat  vivacity  for  about 
one  h"iir.  at  which  time  the  enemv  had  fallen  back  nearlv  a 
m  le.  Dunn'.:  'lie  action,  he  had  been  re-enforced  bv  a.  de- 
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tachment  of  one  thousand  men,  \vlio  were  advancing  from  the 
lake. 

At  length  the  darkness  of  the  nii_rht,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
any  ell'ective  movement,  induced  General  Jackson  to  call  nil  the 
troops  from  prosecuting  the  attack. 

At  the  com  men  cement  <>f  this  eiiura'_rement.  General  Morgan, 
\vitli  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  and  iitty  Louisiana  militia, 
was  stationed  at  the  Kmrlish  Turn,  upon  the  left  hank  of  the 
river.  When  the  iruns  of  the  Caroline  announced  the  contest 
with  the  enemy,  finding  it  impossihle  to  restrain  the  ardor  of 
his  men.  he  led  them  toward  the  scene  of  action.  About  elev- 
en o'clock  at  night  he  reached  the  plantation  ot  M.  Jumonville, 
adjoining  that  ot  General  \illere.  \\here  his  advanced  guard 
came  in  collision  with  a  picket  of  the  enemv,  which,  niter  a 
few  iires.  retreated  to  the  main  line.  He  fore  daylight,  Gener- 
al  Morgan  retired  from  this  critical  position." 

IVext  morning,  at  Jour  o'clock.  General  Jackson  lell  hack 
nearly  two  miles  nearer  the  city,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
let't  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  swamp  approaches  \\ithin 
some  hall  a  mile  ot  its  shore.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  and  erect  his  line  o|  delense  on  the  upper  side  <>1  a  mill- 
race  canal  leading  from  the  river  to  the  lake. 

In  1  he  action  ot  the  night  o|  the  "J'5d  o|  1  >ec ember,  the  Amer- 
icans lost  twentv-lonr  men  killed  and  one  hundred  and  lineen 
wounded.  Sevcntv-lour  men  were  taken  prisoners,  including 
mam  ot  the  principal  citixens  o(  .\ew  Orleans.  Among  the 
slam  \\as  Colonel  Landerdale.  o|  Tennessee,  a  bra\e  soldier, 
greatly  regretted.  The  loss  of  the  Hritish  \\as  estimated  at 
lour  hundred,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. f 

This  prompt  and  energetic  attack  taught  the  British  com- 
manders a  lesson  ot  cant  ion.  ;md  was  virtually  the  sahatioii 
ot  the  city.  Believing  the  American  t<>rce  much  more  nnmer- 
ous  than  it  was,  the v  suspended  any  I urt her  advance  untd  t heir 
main  force  was  received  from  the  lake. 

General  .lackson,  without  delay,  conimeiiced  Ins  defenses  on 
the  upper  side  ol  1  he  ditch,  which  u  as  enlarged.  An  embank- 
ment  o)  earlh,  and  M:C!I  materials  as  \\ere  accessible,  was 
commenced,  and  urged  forward  \\ith  great  vii,r"r.  extending 
from  the  river  to  the  |o\\  swamp,  a  distance  ot  nearly  one 
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mile.  The  ground  was  flat  and  wet  ;  the  ditches  were  filled 
with  water  within  a  lew  feet  of  the  surface:  the  river  was 
on  a  level  with  its  hanks,  and  in  many  places  the  levee  alone 
protected  the  adjacent  marshes  Irom  inundation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  difficult  to  procure  dry  earth  fur  a  heavy 
embankment;  hut  the  commander,  ever  fruitful  in  resources, 
was  not.  without  an  expedient.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
were  several  thousand  cotton-bales  in  store,  which,  in  case  of 
defeat,  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  To  secure 
his  o\vn  troops  from  the  enemy's  lire,  and  to  deprive  him  of  a 
portion  of  his  anticipated  ''booty/'  the  American  general  re- 
solved to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use.  The  cotton  was  press- 
ed into  the  service,  and,  with  the  aid  of  hundreds  of  drays  from 
the  city,  an  impenetrable  wall  of  earth  and  cotton-bales  began 
to  extend  from  the  river  to  the  swamp.  Built  up  in  regular  or- 
der, and  cemented  with  earth,  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  the  cotton- 
bales  scion  formed  an  impregnable  barrier,  not  only  to  small 
arms  and  light  artillery,  but  against  the  most  impetuous  charge 
of  infantry,  while  on  its  inner  side  it  afforded  a  firm  and  use- 
ful banquette.  The  front  was  protected  by  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  filled  nearlv  to  the  top  with  water.  Such  was  the  line 
of  defense  on  the  fields  of  Chalmette.* 

The  enemy  was  indefatigable  in  fortifying  his  position  and 
in  expediting  the  advance  oi  his  remaining  troops  from  the 
lake-,  while  he  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  against  every 
part,  of  the  American  works. 

In  the  mean  time,  (leneral  Jackson  caused  the  levee  to  be 
cut  about  four  hundred  yards  below  his  line,  so  as  to  discharge 
abroad  stream  of  water,  which,  by  flooding  the  whole  plain  in 
front  dt"  the  enemy,  embarrassed  his  advance.  The  following 
dav  orders  were  sent  lodeneral  Morgan,  at  the  Knglish  Turn, 
to  send  a  detachment  ot  men  up  the  river,  as  near  the  enemy's 
encampment  as  prudent,  and  there  cut  the  levee,  so  as  to  inun- 
date the  lands  below  his  camp,  and  thus  to  insulate  him,  and 
prevent  him  from  marching  either  up  or  down.  After  execu- 
ting this  order,  (leneral  Morgan  was  instructed  to  destroy  the 
fort  at  the  Knglish  Turn,  retire  across  the  river,  and  take  a 
stand  nearly  opposite  the  American  armv.f 
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The  Louisiana  had  joined  the  Caroline,  and  both  continuing 
to  annoy  the  British  from  the  opposite  shore,  the  latter  began 
to  construct  hot-shot  batteries  fur  their  destruction.  On  the 
'.nth  these  were  completed,  and  commenced  throwing  their 
fiery  missiles.  A  strong  north  wind  prevented  the  vessels 
from  escaping  up  the  river,  and  the  Caroline  was  soon  set 
on  fire,  antl  blew  up  about  an  hour  after  she  had  been  aban- 
doned by  her  crew.  The  Louisiana  next  sustained  the  lire  ol 
their  batteries,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  sharing  the  same 
fate  as  the  Caroline  ;  but  her  commander,  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, after  encountering  many  difficulties,  finally  succeeded  in 
extricating  her  from  her  perilous  situation,  soon  after  which 
she  was  anchored  on  the  right  Hank  of  General  Jackson's  po- 
sition. ' 

After  the  burning  of  the  Caroline.  Sir  Edward  Fakenham, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army,  having  landed  the 
main  body  of  his  forces,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  superintend  the  arrangements  for  attack- 
ing the  American  lines.  On  the  ^Sth  he  advanced  up  the  bank 
of  the  river  along  the  levee,  with  the  intention  of  driving  Jack- 
son into  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  lie  com- 
menced the  attack  with  a  lurious  display  of  rockets,  bombs, 
and  artillery.  "When  he  came  within  reach,  the  Louisiana  and 
the  batteries  along  the  American  works  opened  upon  him  a 
must  destructive  lire.  For  seven  hours  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  was  continued,  when  the  British  general,  having 
his  columns  broken  and  driven  back,  relinquished  the  attack, 
and  retired  to  bis  intrenchments.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
in  this  attack  was  seven  men  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Colonel  Henderson,  ot'  Tennessee,  a  highly 
meritorious  otlicer.  The  loss  ol  the  British  forces  during  the 
operations  of  ibis  day  was  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed  and  w<  >unded.f 

Dunirj;  the  next  three  days  the  British  commanders  were 
actively  engaged  in  bringiiiL1'  up  their  re-enforcements  and  in 
making  preparations  to  storm  the  American  lines.  The  Amer- 
ican commander  daily  became  more  confident  ol  his  strength, 
and  mtiiM-d  new  confidence  into  his  companions  in  arms. 

\.I>.  1M.~>.]      (  >n  the  mornim:  of  the  first  dav  of  January, 
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Sir  I'M  ward  Pakenhnm  had  succeeded  in  erecting,  during  the 
night,  and  within  six  liundred  yards  of  the  American  works, 
three  heavy  batteries,  from  which,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  so  soon  as  the  dense  fog  disappeared,  lie  opened  a 
heavy  cannonade  against  the  American  lines,  "with  a  terrible 
display  of  congreve  rockets.  The  lire  irom  the  batteries  on 
the  American  center  and  left  was  returned  with  great  spirit 
and  e fleet. 

About  the  same  time  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the 
American  left ;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was  signally  repulsed 
by  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  lire  of  the  British  batteries  was  completely  si- 
lenced, having  been  entirely  dismounted  by  the  American  ar- 
tillery. Soon  afterward  the  British  abandoned  them,  and  re- 
treated to  their  camp,  having  suffered  a  severe  loss  near  both 
extremities  of  the  American  line.  That  of  the  Americans  was 
eleven  men  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 

On  the  4th  General  Jackson  was  joined  by  twentv-two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Kentuckians,  under  (ieneral  Adair. '  On  the 
(ith  the  British  were  re-enforced  by  a  reserve  of  four  thousand 
men.  under  Cieneral  Lambert.  The  British  force  now  amount- 
ed to  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their  Europe- 
an army.  The  Americans  numbered  about  six  thousand,  most 
of  them  untried  militia,  many  of  whom  were  unarmed,  badly 
clothed,  and  unprovided.  Many  of  those  who  were  armed 
were  supplied  with  private  arms,  collected  from  the  citi/ens. 
On  this  occasion,  the  patriotism  of  the  citi/.ens,  and  the  ladies 
especially,  of  Aew  Orleans,  was  displayed  most  conspicuous- 
ly. The  latter,  with  devoted  x.eal,  were  cmploved  in  making 
apparel  to  supply  the  destitute  militia  and  volunteers,  \\lio  had 
been  hurried  from  home  at  this  inclement  season,  without  lime 
for  proper  equipment  or  clothing  suited  to  the  severity  of'  the 
weather.  The  patriotic  ladies  volunteered  for  their  relief: 
and  in  a  few  days,  with  their  o\vn  hands,  made  twelve  hun- 
dred blanket-coats,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  waistcoats, 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pairs  of  pantaloons,  and  eight 
liundred  shirts. f  The  whole  <>f  the  resident  population  were 
t'm-d  with  enthusiasm,  all  emulous  to  excel  in  their  ellorts  to 
sustain  the  heroic  commander  in  the  defense  of  the  city,  which 
wa<  already  doomed  by  the  British  commanders  to  rapine  and 
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blood,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  connive  of  their  soldiers.  The 
noble-hearted  mayor  of  the  city  devoted  his  \vhole  energies,  in 
liis  jirivate  and  public,  capacity,  in  promoting  the  patriotic  ef- 
forts of  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  British  general  was  now  ready  for  a  serious  attempt  on 
the  American  works.  Great  preparations  had  been  made,  and 
the  trench  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  head  of  Bayou  Bienvenu 
had  been  deepened  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to 
transport  the  boats  and  barges  from  the  iirst.  point  of  disem- 
barkation. By  this  route  the  British  general  provided  trans- 
ports to  cross  a  portion  oi  his  forces  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river. 

The  works  of  the  American  general,  by  this  time,  were  com- 
pleted on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  front  consisted  of  a 
breast-work,  about  one  mile  in  length,  reaching  from  the  shore, 
at  right  anules.  to  the  swamp,  and  extending  into  the  latter 
several  hundred  yards  beyond  where  it  was  passable,  and  in- 
clining to  the  left  for  the  last  two  hundred  yards.  The  whole 
was  defended  by  upward  of  three  thousand  infantry  and  artil- 
lerists. The  ditch  in  front  was  Hooded  with  live  feet  of  water 
from  the  river,  which  was  even  with  its  banks:  and  beyond 
the  ditch  the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery  from  the  river  and 
rains.  Along  the  breast-work  eight,  distinct  batteries  were  ju- 
diciniivlv  distributed,  mounting  in  all  twelve  guns  of  different 
calibers.  (  hi  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  stationed  an- 
other of  fifteen  guns,  with  intrenchments  occupied  by  some 
Louisiana  militia  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Keiituckians  un- 
der ( ieneral  Morgan. 

The  memorable  8th  of  January  dawned  upon  the  vigilant 
troops  of  the  opposing  armies.  A  rocket  ascended  on  the  left, 
near  the  swamp:  soon  after  another  on  the  right,  near  the  riv- 
er. About,  daylight.  General  I'akenham,  after  having  detached 
(,'olonel  Thornton  with  ei'_rht  hundred  men  to  the  west  side  ol 
the  river,  to  a.ttark  the  works  on  the  ri'jht  hand,  moved  \\ith 
his  wh"le  lorce  m  two  columns,  commanded  hvGenerals  Gibbs 
and  Keane.  and  with  a  front,  of  sixty  or  seventy  deep.  The 
riLi'lit  and  principal  division,  under  General  Gihhs,  was  to  at- 
tack the  center  of  the  works.  The  British  advanced  deliber- 
ately to  the  assault  in  solid  columns,  over  the  even  plain  in 
front  of  the  American  intrenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides 
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their  muskets,  fascines  made  of  sugar-cane,  and  some  of  them 
ladders.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced,  until 
they  approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  when  an  inces- 
sant and  destructive  cannonade  opened  upon  them.  Yet  they 
continued  to  move  on  in  tolerable  order,  closing  up  their  ranks 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened  by  the  American  artillery,  until 
they  came  within  reach  of  the  musketry  and  rifles.  At  this 
time  such  dreadful  havoc  was  produced  that  they  were  in- 
stantly thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Never  was  there  so 
tremendous  a  fire  as  that  kept  up  from  the  American  lines.  It 
was  a  continual  stream,  or  blaze,  along  their  whole  extent, 
those  behind  loading  for  those  in  front,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  lire  almost  without  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away  ;  hundreds  fell  at  each  discharge,  until, 
broken,  dispersed,  and  disheartened,  they  iled  from  the  field.* 

The  most  active  efforts  were  made  to  rally  them.  General 
Pakenham  was  killed  in  front  of  his  troops,  endeavoring  to  an- 
imate and  encourage  them  by  his  presence  and  example. 
Around  him  lay  nearly  a  thousand  men,  dead,  dying,  and 
wounded.  Generals  Gibbs  and  Keane  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  troops  to  a  second  charge  ;  but  the  second  advance  was 
more  fatal  than  the  first.  The  continued  roll  of  the  American 
fire  resembled  peals  of  thunder  ;  it  was  such  as  no  troops  could 
stand.  The  approaching  columns  again  broke,  a  few  platoons 
only  reaching  the  ditch,  there  to  meet  certain  destruction.! 

An  attempt  was  made,  unavailingly,  to  lead  them  to  the  at- 
tack a  third  time  by  the  officers,  whose  gallantry  on  this  oc- 
casion deserved  a  better  fate  in  a  better  cause.  Generals 
Gibbs  and  Keane  were  carried  from  the  field,  the  latter  severe- 
ly, the  former  mortally,  wounded.  The  narrow  field  of  strife 
between  the  American  and  British  armies  was  strewed  with 
dead  and  dying.  A.  carnage  so  dreadful,  considering  the  length 
of  tune  and  the  numbers  engaged,  has  seldom  been  recorded 
in  history.  Two  thousand,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  pressed  the 
eartii,  besides  such  of  the  wounded  as  were  able  to  escape 
The  whole  number  of  killed  ;md  \\  minded  from  the  British 
forces  in  front  of  Jackson's  lines,  on  the  Nth  of  January,  was  1 1  illy 
th':ee  thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  seven 
killed  and  six  wounded. ~\_ 
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General  Lambert,  who  succeeded  t<»  the  command,  met  the 
retreating  coliunns  with  the  reserve,  hut.  being  unable  to  re- 
store the  fortune  of  the  day,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  reach 
of  the  American  artillery,  and,  finally,  from  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture.  The  whole  field,  lor  half  a  mile  in  front  of  tin; 
American  lines,  was  literallv  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
where  thousands  were  weltering  in.  their  Mood. 

On  the  right  hank  of  the  river  the  success  of  the  Americans 
was  less  flattering.  Colonel  Thornton  had  succeeded  in  ma- 
king a  landing  then.',  and  marched  immediately  against  the 
w<  >rks  of  General  Morgan.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  taken  by  surprise,  and  retreated  to  the  main  bodv. 
The  enemy,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  attack  the  prin- 
cipal position  of  General  .Morgan.  As  he  approached,  a  well- 
directed  discharge  trom  the  batteries  caused  a  momentary 
check  to  his  progress  :  he  returned  to  the  charge,  and  received 
a  severe  lire  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  began  to  outilank  the 
American  right ;  confusion  having  spread  among  the  militia  and 
ra~w  troops,  they  gave  way,  and  lied  two  miles  up  the  river, 
leaving  the  works  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Kentucky 
militia,  on  the  extreme  right,  having  given  way,  soon  drew  the 
Louisiana  militia  after  them  ;  the  left,  (hiding  themselves  de- 
serted hy  the  right  winur.  and  pressed  by  superior  numbers, 
spiked  their  i:uns  and  retired  also." 

In  the  attack.  Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Colonel  dubbins  succeeded  to  the  command.  The  occupancy 
of  the  works  by  the  enemy  was  o|  short  duration:  lor.  while 
General  Jackson  was  preparing  re-enforcements  to  dislodge 
them,  an  order  from  General  Lambert  required  them  to  reireat 
across  the  river  to  the  main  army.  The  American  troops  im- 
mediately re-occupied  the  works. 

Soi>n  afterward  General  Lambert  dispatched  a  IbiLT  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  proposing  a  cessation  ot  hostilities  lor  twenty- 
four  hours.  reMuestiirj:  permission  to  bury  the  dead,  and  bring 
oil'  the  wounded  Kim:  near  the  American  works.  These  terms 
were  readilv  granted. 

In  the-  mean  time,  ll  had  been  intended  bv  the  jintish  c»m- 
mander-in-cbiei  that  the  licet  rdi"iild  have  co-operated  in  the 
grand  attack.  For  this  purpose,  a  squadron  ot  bombarding 
vessels  had  been  sent  around  to  the  llahxe  to  ascend  the 
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Mississippi,  after  reducing  the  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
at  Plaquemines,  seventy  miles  below  the  city.  These  points 
had  lieeu  securely  fortified  and  re-enforced  by  (General  Jack- 
son earlv  in  December,  and  proved  impregnable.  From  de- 
lays and  dillicultv  in  ascending  the  river,  the  bombarding 

.  -  O 

squadron  did  not  reach  Fort  St..  Philip  until  the  9th  of  January, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  This  squadron  consisted  of  two 
bomb-vessels,  a  brig,  a  schooner,  and  a  sloop,  "well  manned 
and  supplied  with  heavy  artillery.  Soon  after  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  fort,  they  took  position,  and  commenced  a  tremen- 
dous cannonade  and  bombardment  against  it;  but  a  severe 
and  well-directed  lire  from  the  water-battery  very  soon  com- 
pelled the  ships  to  retreat  to  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  guns  ;  and  from  this  position,  with  their 
long  guns  and  largest  mortars,  the  enemy  continued  to  bom- 
bard the  fort  until  the  17th,  when  a  heavy  mortar  having  been 
mounted  and  turned  upon  them,  they  hastily  retreated,  and 
abandoned  the  enterprise  on  the  18th  of  January.'  Fort  St. 
Philip  was  garrisoned  and  defended  by  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-six men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Overtoil,  of  the  l/ni- 
ted  States  army.f 

On  the  night  of  the  ISth  of  January  the  whole  British  force 
precipitately  abandoned  the  encampment  on  Villere's  planta- 
tion, and  returned  to  their  ships  through  Lake  Borgne.  In 
their  retreat  they  leit  fourteen  pieces  oi  artillery  and  a  large 
quantity  of  shot,  besides  sixteen  wounded  men  and  two  oili- 
cers.  commended  to  the  merey  of  the  victors. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempted  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  destruction  of  .New  Orleans,  as  contemplated  bv  the  British 
cabinet.  It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  expensive  ex 
peditions  ever  sent  out  by  that  plunderer  (.it  the  world,  (Jreat 
Britain,  and  it  resulted  in  the  entire  failure  of  its  object,  with 
a  most  disastrous  loss  ot  lite  and  military  supplies. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  British  licet  and  army  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition,  from  its  first  arrival  upon  the  coast  ol  Louisiana 
until  i's  final  departure  on  the  IDih  of  January,  was  at  least 
four  thousand  men,  besides  munitions  of  war  and  na.val  and 
military  .-tore-  to  an  almost  unlimited  amount. £ 

In  tiie  mean  time,  peace  had  been  concluded  on  the  xMth  of 
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December  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Tinted  States  at  Ghent.  The  ollicial  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  did  not  reaeh  \ew  ( )rleans  until  about  the  middle  of 
February:  yet,  on  the  1'Jth.  when  the  British  fleet  must  have 
been  in  lull  possession  of  the  intelligence,  the  leroeious  and  un- 
scrupulous Cockhurn.  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations, 
which  required  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  insatiate 
of  plunder  and  slaughter,  concerted  an  overwhelming  attack 
upon  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  Point,  when  the  feeble  garrison 
of  three  hundred  men.  and  the  well-served  batteries,  which  had 
spread  deatli  and  disaster  in  the  British  lleet  in  September,  af- 
ter a  brave  resistance  of  four  days,  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  comprising  twenty-live 
sail  of  vessels,  and  five  thousand  land  troops." 

Meantime,  the  principal  portion  of  the  lleet  had  been  em- 
ployed in  plundering  and  ravaging  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
where  the  crews  were  permitted  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
booty  stripped  from  the  plantations  within  their  reach. f 

The  British  navy,  or  many  of  its  recognized  commanders, 
from  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Captain  Davis,  the 
most  noted  Finnish  buccaneers  of  former  times,  down  to  the  in- 
famous Cockburn.  has  been  disgraced  bv  the  plunder  of  feeble 
colonies  and  unprotected  rich  settlements.  The  latter  had  ren- 
dered his  name  a  curse  ;md  a  by-word  in  America  bv  bis  atro- 
cities upon  the  Chesapeake  in  l^K?  :  and  in  consiimmatm'_r  the 
invasion  of  Louisiana,  the  pillaire  and  ravishment  of  _\ew  Or- 
leans and.  the  river  coast,  were  to  have  been  the  reward  of  bis 
piratical  crews  and  ihe  Hritish  soldiery  tor  their  perseverance 
and  privations  in  the  sie'je.  To  stimulate  them  to  the  terrible 
(•ontest.  ot  the  Hth  of  January,  they  had  been  promised  the  rap- 
ine and  lust  of  the  city,  which,  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the 
battle,  was  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  infuriate  troops. 
TO  keep  this  pn/e  continually  in  their  view,  the  watchword  on 
the  '  v  ot  buttle  was  ••  linnti/  <i HI!  \}i'nuhjr  Several  years  af- 
terward, some  of  the  surviving  ollieers  ot'  the  defeated  army, 
sma  r!  '>r_r  under  the  exposure  ot  then'  inhuman  depravity.  CM  used 
a  stalement  to  he  published  in  some  of  mi  ro\\  n  papers,  in  which 
the  charge  was  denied  ;  but  the  American  commander  was  in 
possession  ot  undoubted  evidence,  wind,  can  not  be  success- 
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fully  controverted:  and  it  is  useless  for  the  ferocious  Britons 
to  denv  a  specific  charge  here  which,  in  principle,  is  proved 
by  the  united  testimony  of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  ' 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  boasted  armament  which,  with 
twelve  thousand  veteran  troops  from  the  command  of  Welling- 
ton, victorious  from  the  defeat  of  Napoleon,  was  to  spread  des- 
olation and  slaughter  throughout  the  whole  southwestern  fron- 
tier. The  indignant  West  had  been  apm-ed,  and  its  patriotic 
yeomanry,  united  to  the  chivalry  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
suddenly  called  from  their  homes,  met  the  invaders  at.  Chal- 
mette,  and  with  the  energy  of  freemen  hurled  defiance  against 
them. 

The  people  of  Xew  Orleans,  relieved  from  all  apprehension 
of  foreign  invasion,  and  the  ruthless  sacking  of  the  city,  return- 
ed otlerings  of  devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  Clod  for  his  pro- 
tecting providence  in  rescuing  them  out  o|  the  hands  of' a  bru- 
tal enemy,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  (leneral  Jackson  as 
the  efficient  instrument  of  their  deliverance. 

But  would  it  be  believed  that,  in  the  midst  of' this  general  re- 
joicing, there  could  be  found  an  individual  in  the  eitv,  and  one 
clothed  with  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, who  could  descend  to  mar  the  general  happiness  by  a 
m  lign;  L  exercise  >f  arbitrary  power  again>1  tin  deliven 
the  citv  under  the  ^>/isc  nf  afficinl  ditli/  !  Yes!  Dominic  A. 
Hall,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  an  English- 
man by  birth  and  feelings,  having  tailed  in  his  ellbrts  to  par- 
alyze the  energetic  actions  ot  Jackson,  persisted  in  arraign- 
ing the  victorious  genera.!  before  //////x< //"  upon  a.  charge  of  ///>• 
oil' n  for  a,  i-nnti'iiijit  nfcrmrf,  in  disregarding  the  frequent  writs 
of  ••  habeas  corpus"  issued  by  th<'  judge  during  the  investment 
of  the  city,  with  the  intent  to  embarrass  the  general's  plans 
of  defense  MI  the  establishment  of  imirt'uil  lair.  The  judge, 
persisting  in  his  vindictive  course,  and  disregarding  all  an- 
swers, and  overruling  all  pleas,  proceeded  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence bv  a  fine  ot'  one  thousand  d"l!ar<.  which  was  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  was  pa;<l  »Vom  the  priva'e  fund-  of  the  general. 
The  judge  retired  from  the  court  amid  the  contempt  ot 
as-embled  multitude,  protected  from  their  vengeance  only  h* 
th'j  e|]i>rts  and  entreaties  of  the  magnanimous  hero,  u  ho  •  ter- 
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pos.-d  his  :nitli<»ritv  and  his  commnnding  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple fur  the  preservation  of  the  unworthy  iud_re.  assuring  them 
th.-it.  ha  vi  n  IT  set  them  :in  exam |>le  of  patriotism  l>y  repelhirj;  for- 
eign invasion,  he  now  desired  to  evince  Ins  respect  to  the  civil 
power  by  a  voluntary  siilnnission  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties. The  people  bore  him  oil'  in  joytiil  triumph,  while  the 
jiulire  was  permitted  to  puss  unmolested,  and  all  were  emulous 
nt'  the  honor  of  coutri  hut  inn  towa  nt  the  liquidation  of  the  unjust 
line:  hut  the  general,  retusinir  thus  to  he  released  Irom  the 
penalty  of  the  law  hy  the  kindness  of  Ins  Iriends.  hastened  to 
liquidate  the  demand  Irom  h,s  o\\"n  resources.  Tlnrtv  years 
afterward,  in  the  vear  is)."),  upon  the  recommendation  of  John 
Tyler.  President  of  the  I'nited  States,  the  whole  suhjeet  was 
taken  up  hv  ('onirn'ss.  and.  alter  a  lull  examination  hv  an  im- 
partial committee,  that  hody.  relusinur  longer  to  sanction  the 
arhitrary  and  unjust  exaction  of  the  malicious  judge,  hy  law 
required  the  original  ani'Mint  ot  the  line,  with  interest  tor  thiriv 
vears,  to  he  paid  to  the  aired  soldier,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
wrong  imposed  on  him  hy  Judire  Hall:  the  national  Legis- 
lature thus  concurring  in  the  argument  eloquently  advanced  hv 
Mr.  Douglass,  ot  Indiana,  and  maintained  hy  the  general  him- 
self, that  the  "  law  of  self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  \ature." 
ahove  all  law  and  all  constitution,  rt'tjun'ed  the  declaration  ol 
jiiurl nil  In 'i'  W;'h  aiith  -r.  1  \  p  ira  mount  i  \  eu  ti>  ;  lie  (  'oii>lil  ui  .on 
itselt'.  Tiie  Legislature  ot'  Louisiana,  up.  >n  the  theatre  of  Jiid'je 
Hall's  former  power,  at  the  <am.-  time  institute  I  a  thorough  m- 
(juiry  hy  committee,  upon  whose  report  resolutions  were  pa.-->- 
ed  h\-  an  overwhelming  majority  approving  the  c..nduct  of 
(leneral  .1  a  ck  -•'  'I:,  a  nd  Lfenerously  proju-sing  to  relund  the  i,n- 
nist  exaction  from  th'-  state  treas;;rv. 

This  closes  our  sketch  ol  the  earlv  histoi'v  of  Louisiana  un- 
der the  unsdiction  o|  the  I  niti-d  States,  and  the  first  veai's  at- 
t«-r  !i'T  adniis^ii  I,  into  the  Federal  I  tilon  as  an  independent  and 
Sovereign  state.  \\  e  shall  conclude  with  a  rapid  surve\  o|  lln; 
siil  'Sef|Ui-nt  increase  n|  itmahitants,  the  exleio.oii  "i  >,  i  llemenis, 
and  the  LTi'"U'h  ol  her  agricultural  and  commercial  imp.'rt- 
ance. 

.Near  the  clo^,.  i,|  the  year  lMf>,  the  entire  j/opnlation  of 
Louisiana  did  not  exceed  ninety  thou-and  souls,  of  whom  one 
half  were  hh'-ks.  The  greater  portion  of  this  number  were 
concentrated  in  the  ejtv  of  \.-w  (>;•!.  us,  ;<nd  upon  tlie  ri\Cf 
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coast,  for  thirty  miles  below,  and  seventy  miles  above  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  these  river  settlements  were  chiefly 
(.'reole  French,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  Anirlo- Ameri- 
cans. On  the  Lafourche.  for  fifty  miles  below  its  efflux,  and 
upon  the  Teche,  for  fifty  miles  below  Opelousas,  was  also  a 
dense  French  population.  Several  bayous  west  of  the  Ateha- 
fahiya  were  likewise  occupied  by  the  same  people,  and  others 
in  the  delta  of  Red  River,  and  extending  as  high  as  Natchi to- 
dies, but  chiefly  belov,"  Alexandria.  A  few  scattering  French 
habitations  had  been  formed  01;  Red  River,  many  miles  above 
Natchitoches,  and  also  upon  the  Washita,  as  high  as  the  post 
of  Washita,  and  above  the  present  town  of  Monroe.  In  all 
these  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi  but  few  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had  arrived  before  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  As  late 
as  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Federal  Union,  the 
French  were  the  most  predominant  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Al- 
exandria, as  well  as  on  the  river  coast  below  I'aton  Rouge. 

It  was  only  after  the  year  1815,  when  Louisiana  was  reliev- 
ed from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion,  and  began  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  that  the  state  and 
New  Orleans  began  to  take  the  proud  rank  they  now  enjoy  in 
population,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  arts.  Enterprising 
emigrants  and  capitalists  began  to  develop  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  this  great  agricultural  state.  Since  that,  time  the 
Anglo-Americans  have  advanced  into  every  portion  of  the 
state,  and  intermixed,  by  settlement  and  marriage,  with  the 
French,  until,  at  last,  the  English  language  has  nearlv  super- 
seded the  French,  even  in  the  concentrated  settlements  near 
\e\\-  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  one  half  of  the  old  French  part  of 
the  city. 

In  the  Florida  parishes  the  number  of  French  was  e<»m- 
parativelv  small  at  the  cession  of  the  province  "f  Louisiana, 
and  the  proportion  had  greatly  diminished  in  1S10,  when  the 
Spanish  authority  was  rejected  by  the  inhabitants,  previous  to 
their  annexation  to  the  Slate  of  Louisiana.  Since  that  period 
the  increase  of  population  has  been  effected  chiefly  by  emigrants 
t'p'in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Western  States  cren- 
rrally  :  and  the  French  language  is  almost  unknown  as  a  col- 
ioquial  dialect. 

[A.l>.  INK).]  That  portion  of  the  state  on  the  west  side  of 
tiie  Mississippi,  north  of  latitude  .'U  .  and  westward  to  the  Sa- 
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bine,  has  been  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  States  of  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  besides  a  portion 
from  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These,  of  course,  are  the  native 
An;_rlo-Americans,  and  are  mostly  strangers  to  the  French 
tontine.  The  American  population  in  is  10  had  spread,  also. 
upon  all  the  arable  lands  in  the  bayou  regions  and  prairies 
southwest  of  the  Teche. 

Tin1  whole  portion  of  the  state  west  of  the  \Vashitaand  north 
of  lied  River  in  is;io  contained  scarcely  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  same  region  in  IS  15  had  been  subdivided  into 
several  lartre  parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  not  less 
than  fourteen  thousand  souls.  In  the  mean  time,  the  state  had 
increased  in  numbers  in  1SMO  to  'J  15. 7-10  persons,  including 
l-,'i'>.:}00  blacks.  The  census  of  IS  10  gave  an  aggregate  of 
.'55'J.  100  souls,  including  lt>s.1,V,>  slaves,  which  in  IS  If)  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  400,000.  In  point  of  agricultural  and 
commercial  importance,  Louisiana  had  advanced  to  an  eleva- 
ted rank  as  earlv  as  ls;{().  In  mercantile  transactions.  New 
<  Means,  in  1S-10.  had  attained  a  standing  which  placed  her  sec- 
ond only  to  the  city  of  \ew  York,  and  the  staple  productions 
of  the  state  were  probably  inferior  in  value  to  none  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  made  su- 
•_ra  r  one  of  its  principal  staples  of  export,  and  in  the  production 
ot'  this  article  it  greatly  exceeds  all  the  oilier  states  in  the 
Union.  The  siiLra  r  crop  of  Louisiana  in  I  s:5C>  had  increased  to 
55,000  hogsheads,  each  weighing  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pounds,  besides  lf>17  barrels  ot  molasses.  The  crop  of  ls,",S 
vtelded  75,000  hogsheads  <>l  sugar,  and  molasses  in  proportion. 
Tin-  next  largest  crop  of  sir_rar  in  Louisiana  was  that  of'  ISl'J. 
when  the  favorable  season  and  the1  adiviiv  of  the  planter--'. 
\\nh  the  Wonderful  facilities  atlorded  by  the  introduction  of 
-team  power  in  all  ihe  operations  of  ihe  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, yielded  a.  crop  of  about  I  10.000  hogsheads.  The  agricul- 
tural enterprise  and  resources  of  ihe  conntrv.  stimulated  hv  the 
success  o]  former  eilorts,  and  favored  bv  the  tine  season  of 
I  s  H.  \\  as  re  \s  a  Tiled  by  the  lamest  crop  ever  made  in  the  state, 
amounting  to  -JOO.OOO  hogsheads." 

Louisiana,  at  the  same  lime,  had  become  an  important  cot- 
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ton-producing  state.  For  several  yours  subsequent  to  18,'JO, 
the  American  population  tn>ni  Mississippi,  A1ab;un:i,  Tennes- 
see. Carolina,  and  (Jeorgia  had  been  advancing  into  the  HIM' 
cotton  regions  on  the  lied  Iliver  and  Wnsliita,  and  upon  the 
Black  Miver  and  Tensas  north  of  l\ed  Kiver.  as  far  as  the 
lorthern  limit  of  the  state;  and  the  original  parish  of  Concor- 
dia  had  heroine  densely  inhabited,  and  subdivided  into  four 
new  ones.  In  1815  it.  c.onstituted  one  of  the  most,  imp 
e  itton  regions  in  the  state. 

As  early  as  the  year  1810  the  subject  of  a  revisal  of  the  state 
Constitution  had  been  agitated  among  the  people,  and,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  popular  will  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  the  Leg- 
islature had  made  provision  lor  a  convention  to  assemble  at 
Baton  Rouge  in  18-11,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Con- 
stitution upon  a  more  liberal  basis,  and  more  Democratic  in  its 
general  features  and  provisions.  The  Constitution  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  people  was  approved  by  them  in 
the  usual  way,  and  the  new  government  went  lormallv  into 
operation  in  January,  lv-  l(i,  with  Isaac,  Johnston  as  govern- 
or.' The  Legislature  was  engaged  until  near  the  1st  of 
June  following  in  reorganizing  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

[A.D.  1^10.]  Such  is  the  harmony  and  ease  with  which 
forms  of  government  in  the  United  States  may  be  altered  and  es- 
tablished upon  a  new  basis,  without  violence  or  bloodshed.  The 
first  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  formed  in  18  I  v?,  under  a  strong  na- 
tional prejudice  ot  the  French  inhabitants  in  tavorol  monarch- 
ical (onus  and  powers,  and  partaking,  in  manv  of  its  tea  lures, 
of  the  aristocratic  character  <d  the  old  Spanish  dominion,  had 
fallen  far  behind  the  liberal  and  Democratic  spirit  which  had 
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overspread  the  Vallev  of  the  Mississippi,  and  ol  course,  became 
ol  in"  xi  ous  to  the  majority  oj  the  people,  who  in  1  M'J  \vi  iv  most- 
Iv  emigrants  Ironi  adjoining  states,  where  liberal  and  iK-m  > 


The  year  isi!)  found  Lonisi;"i:'  prutecteil  by  and  enjuyin_r  the 
advantages  "1  a  liberal  Constitution,  up"ii  the  same  basis  as 
other  Western  States,  where  all  offices  have  a  definite  term  of 
tenure,  and  where  all  are.  directly  or  indirectly,  ;:t  stated  pe- 
riods, responsible  to  the  people  tor  the  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  yf  their  offices  respectively. 
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.  — Sha\v;inrsi'  thivutrii  H.i.-tiiit  i.'S. —  I  i.itfii  Stuti-s  T:vo[-s  ;.dT:ii  c,-  with  (J'>v,Ti.or 
ff-ir-:-":i  to\v;L!-.l  tti"  l'ro;i!i,'t's  T.  i\vi :.  -  H-irrisoM  rontrinpInti'S  a  Treaty. —rnl'nrtu 
jr.it.'  liiiril.'  i.f  TipiuM'aii'u1.  -  H.'-itihii!-'  of  thf  Indiaii  \\'ar  in  (!,.•  \Vi'st.—  !-'.nii_-ration 
to  I  I,;!, u.ii  itn.i  Illinois  in  1-U;.  ••  .-tat.-  of  In.iinna'  a  in;;!:,  ,i  ;;.t»tli.  •  I  'ni,  :;.—"  St:itu 
ot'  1  .'  :i,linitt.  1  i't"  tli'-  Thio!,.-  Prui-rrssivr  [ncn  us,'  of  IVptihrtion  i:i  thrsi' 

States.  -  Tn-atifs  t'nr  KxtiriL-uishnn-nt  ot'  hniian  Tit  if.—  Mic'liL-un  Tf  rrit-ry  until  i~:i'J. 
-  l-.nijjvation  to  .Mirl.ijan  an. I  VVisfonsin.— ('oinnirn  iai  ai..i  Agricultural  A  i\  ai.taj.-s 
n!  M.'  in  'i.i  .::-  'iivfr.Ml.-  !;..•• .  ;.s.'  u!  I'upulutiou.-  -I'.xli  ns:o:i  i  t'S  ttl.  ,1. .•:,!>.  '  Stalf 
nt"  Mi. 'In  -an"  suliuirt.-il.  "\Visi-oNsin  TfiTitory"  or.-an:/,- .1.-  l'i  ;.  ilat  ion  iiiid  H. 
po'ii'ffs  .it  \Vi>;i-i)nsin. — "  Trrritory  ol'  IU-AU'  urirniii/i-il  in  1-..-.-  Uapi.i  1  •;  xt-'n-iion 
ot1  IJi.jiul:it:ii!i  into  \Visron.-in  ami  lo\v...-  A_  jr.-jatf  1'oj'ula!  ion  ot  In.'  StatfS  an.i 
T  -rKtoi-i  •-.  i-tiinprisfii  in  original  Lino:-  of  X  i;-tl,w  stt-rn  T.- rntory.  -t'naiiii.T.-f  DTI 

thf  Lakfs.— A.Ivan f  Population  and  Kducatioi,  in  thf  Statf  ot  Mii'hi- mi.— Eini 

t:nti  .n   to  \Vi-f. usin  and   lo\v:i  TfiTitoi-i.-s  in  1-4U-J'J.     -Wisf onsin   aj.pa.'S  f..r  A.: 
i:i:-.-i  'n  into  !'„•  !   nion. 

[A. D.  IMIO.]  Wi:  have  shown  that  previous  to  the  admis- 
<,<ni  ol  tne  State  ol  nh;o  into  ihe  l'n;"n,  the  \orthwestern 
I'ei'ntory,  in  its  greatest  e\!eiit.  contained  the  LTerms  nt  three 
other  indejieiideiil  states,  in  \vhieh  the  ///•>•/  .j-rade  ot  territorial 
L'oven MI n'n t  had  I .eeii  instituted,  and  u  hii'li  \verc1  comprised  in 
the  Indiana  Ternt'>rv  as  oriirmally  on_rani/ed.  Tins  territory 
inchiiled  the  county  "f  Ki/ •'..  ;.;  .n  the  \Vahash.froni  \vhir,h 
has  spruiiLT  the  Slate  i  >t  Indiana  :  the  county  o(  St.  Cl air,  on  the 
rpper  ^Mississippi,  or  HhnMis  lliver.  from  whii-h  has  spruic1;  the 
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State  of  Illinois:  and  the  county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Detroit 
lliver.  iron*  which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Michigan. 

In  each  of  these  large  counties,  surrounded  l>v  immense  re- 
gions oi'  uninhaliited  country  or  Indian  territory,  the  nucleus 
of  tlii'  "\\hite  population  was  the  remains  oi  old  French  colo- 
nies, which  had  been  settled  at  these  points  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  about  twenty  years  after  the  iirst  settlement  at 
Detroit. 

From  the  iirst  organization  of  state  government  in  Ohio, 
when  the  Indian  title  to  the  southern  half  of  the  state  h^d  been 
extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment omitted  no  opportunity,  by  treaty  and  purchase,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  progressive'  march  of  the  whites,  by 
extinguishing  the  Indian  claim  to  other  portions  of  territory. 
For  this  purpose,  numerous  and  successive  treaties  were  con- 
cluded with  the  resident  tribes  for  the  sale  and  relinquishment 
ol  lands,  still  in  advance  oi' the  civil  jurisdiction.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advanced  settlements  on  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
L'pper  Mississippi,  and  the  Detroit  lliver  were  protected  from 
Indian  resentment,  and  were  restrained  from  encroachment 
upon  lands  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Aliei 
the  close  of  the  war  with  (Jreat  .Britain,  in  the  years  lsrj-15, 
the  Federal  executives  redoubled  their  ellorts  lor  the  peaceful 
purchase  of  the  Indian  right,  to  lands  which  would  soon  be  re- 
quired by  the  rapid  spread  ol' immigration. 

Indiana  Territory. —  When  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Xorth- 
western  Territory  was  organized  into  ;i  separate  territorial 
'.'ovcrnmeiit.  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  7th.  IMIO.  the 
remaining  part  oi  it,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississippi 
and  northward  to  the  lakes,  was  denominated  the  "Indiana 
Territory,''  and  \\as  subsequently  li>rined  into  the  //V.s7  ::rade 
oi  territorial  irovernment.  as  prescribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
Julv.  17*7.  Captain  \\illiam  II.  Harrison  received  the  ;ip- 
poii  lime  nt  oi  'governor  and  "  Superintendent,  of  Indian  A I  lairs  ;" 
and  the  town  of  \incennes  was  selected  as  the  capital  and 
seat  of  government. 

The  Indiana  Territory,  under  this  organixalion,  embraced  all 
the  white  settlements  upon  the  Illinois  and  1.  pper  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  vicinitv  of  Detroit.  At  this  time,  the 
inhabitants  contained  in  all  ol  them  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  TtDlO  souls,  while  the  aururreurate  number  of  the  Indian 
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tribes  \\ithin  the  extreme  hunts  ol  the  territory  was  m»iv  than 
one  hundred  tliuusand. 

[A.D.  1SO-J.]  l^.rti/tct/nn  nf  In(/inn  'Till''.  —  After  tin-  treaty 
ot'  1  1  reeiiville,  the  in  u'th  western  tribes  had  continued  peaceable, 
and  the  white  inli;ibitants  in  the  isolated  settlements  beu'an  to 
increase  hy  emigration  iroin  the  western  conntrv.  and  by  those 
who  were  connected  with  the  armv.  or  were  concerned  in  the 
administration  ot  the  territorial  irovernment  and  the  Indian  de- 
partment. Roads,  or  traces,  through  the  Indian  cniintrv  were 
opened,  to  tacihtate  intercourse  between  the  remote  counties, 
in  the  execution  ,,(  the  laws,  and  the  discharge  oi  the  execu- 
tive duties  oi  the  governor  and  the  agents  ot  the  Indian  de- 
pariment.  The  rambling  disposition  ot  the  western  people, 
the  propensity  tor  Indian  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  innate 
euriositv  to  see  and  explore  new  and  beautiful  regions,  bv 
plimiring  still  further  into  the  boundless  wilderness,  stimulated 
them  to  seek  out  these  remote  and  lonely  abodes.  Hence  the 
number  of  whites  irradually  augmented  around  the  French 
nucleic  on  tin;  \\abash,  Illinois,  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

As  the  population  increased  and  the  settlements  extended, 
it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  peaceable  consent  of  the 
Indian  tribe-  for  the  occupancy  of  additional  territorv.  and  to 
compensate  them  tor  the  relinipiishmetit  oi  their  title  to  the 
.-oil.  Hence,  arrangements  were  entered  into  l<ir  extcndiir_r 
lj\  negotiation  ihe  boundary  <»1  the  land  alreadv  ceded  hv  the 
Treat  of  (  ireem  ille.  ' 


-h    I..   I  In'    I    hi  I.'.  I  St.'il.'S,   witiiin    ill.'  linnis   ni'  ll 
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[A.D.  ISO  I.]  ]}y  successive  treaties,  the  Indian  title  was 
extinguished  gradually  t<>  all  the  country  lying  upon  the  winters 
of  the  White  River,  and  upon  all  the  lower  tributaries  of  the 
Wahash.  upon  the  Little  Wabash.  tlu>  Kaskaskia,  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  Thus,  before 
the  c!.>v  of  ihe  year  1805.  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  £tat.o  of  l]l;h«is. 
was  open  to  the  advance  o!  ihe  enterprising  pioneer  ;  the  great 
obstacle  having  been  removed  by  the  peaceable  extinction  of 
the  Indian  claim  t<>  the  same. 

[A.D.  180,").]  By  the  same  means,  the  Indian  right  was  ex- 
tinguished to  the  greater  portion  of  the  Western  Reserve  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Ohio.  In  1807,  the  Federal  government, 
in  like  manner,  purchased  Irom  the  Indians  extensive  regions 
west  of  Detroit  River,  and  within  the  present  State  of  Michigan, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  white  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

wns  Hindi.1  with  the  Delaware.*,  who  thereby  ceded,  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  nl'  Indiana.  1.910,717  acre.-Mif  land.  This  cession  was  ratilied  by  tin.'  Piankeshas, 
fit  Vincennes,  mi  the'  -J7th  of  August,  1.-01. 

.r>.  Treaty  nf  St.  Lmiis,  concluded  No\  ember  3d.  1  -0  !. — By  this  treaty  the  Sinks  niiJ 
Foxes  cedeil  to  the  United  States  U.nUU.OOU  acres  of  land,  situated  principally  within  tho 
limits  of  ti.e  present  State  of  Illinois,  hut  piirlly  in  Missouri,  -.vest  ot  the  Mississippi. 

G.  Tir>i'v  "f  i'urt  lnrl>i*>ry.  eonelnded  July  4th.  1  HI).").— This  treaty  was  made  with 
the  "Wyandots.  Ottawas.  Chippewas.  Munsees,  JJelawares,  Shawanoso,  and  Potawata- 
mies.  by  wliicli  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  x',';ii;,-'12  acres  of  land,  all  within  the 
northern  li.'nits  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio,  east  of  the  Sandnsky  Hiver,  and  chiefly 
within  the  ( '"imectieut  Reserve. 

7.  Tnnl  it  i  if  (irun.-i  -/n/iil,  near  \'incennes,  conchideil  Auirust  ~lst,  l^O.V — This  treaty 
wns  made  with  tin-  J  >•  -lawnfe-,  Potawatamies,  Miamies,  Kel  Rivers,  and  WYas.     They 
coiled  to  the  I'nited   States   1  :'A  1,-J1  1    acres  of  land,  within  the  limits  of  the   present 
State  ot  Indiana. 

8.  'J'rcfi///  "f   ViiicenilCA,   concluded    December   liiUti,   l-o.">. — This   treaty  was  made 
with   the   I'iankeslias,   who  ceded   their  claim  to    -J,ti]  i;,9-Jl    ICTCS  of   land,   within    the 
limits  of  the  pr.-s.-nt  Stati:  of  Illinois. 

.'(.  Tf'-iily  <>f  !>'  'roll,  concluded  November  17th,  L-U7.— Hy  this  treaty  the  Ottawas, 
Chip]  ewas.  \V\andots,  and  I'otawatamies  redfd  t"  thu  I  nitoi]  Stuti'S  u,!i:J7,7tJO  acres 
of  land,  chiefiv  within  tl:e  present  limits  et  Mii'liiLriin,  and  partly  within  the  northwestern 
limit-  of  Ohio. 

In.  Trc'ity  "f  Hf"icn*tun-n,  concluded  Novi-mber  -J.'th.  1-n-,  at  l!n>wnsto\vn.  Michi- 
ran.  I?  v  this  treat;.'  the  f'hippewns.  ( )ttawas.  Wyandots,  I'otawatumies,  Mianiie.s,  and 
Kel  KivL-ra  ceded  to  the  I'nited  States  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio  tor  the  use  of 
a  road,  Xc. 

1  I.    7V'  //  y  '  /'  /'  '  '    \Vnyi  i  .  com  !  ided  S,  pt.  mber  IJOth.  1  -0!i.     This  treaty  waf 

1).  lawari  <.  Potawatamies.  Miiimies,  and  Kel  Rivers.     They  ceded  thereh\   t" 
the  I   iiiteri  Stat'-s   J,nti,^tiU   acres  ot   land,  within  the  northern  portion  ot   the    , 
Stat.    of  Inriiiuia. 

Tiiis  cession  was  snbsemieiitlv  cuiiiinned  in  convention,  at  Vincennes.  by  the  \\"i  as 

•  October,   1-"  '.      Also,  b\   Uie   Ki'-'iuipoos,  in  a  treaty  'it   \  i: 

i-d   I)-  [•,•][,!„  r  !Uh,   ,->  --,<•<   La  al  L'ltr.   if  United  Mtid-t,  <        ,  '   •--':, 

' 
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Mic/ii^t/n  Ti'rrituri/. — Meantime,  tin-  settlement.-  formerly 
comprised  m  W;tyiie  county,  having  increased  in  inhabitants 

and  importance.  !i:id  hern  erected  into  \\_  sfparate  territorial 
government,  known  and  designated  ;is  the  "  Territory  <>!'  Mich- 
igan." <  >n  the  iirs!  ot  .lulv.  1^0"),  the  territory  entered  upon 
the  first  irrade  o|  territorial  government,  under  the  provisions 
oi  the  ordinance  ot  17s-?  :  and  \Vdli;un  Hull,  formerly  a  lieu- 
ten  :int  m  the  Hevolutionarv  army.  was  made  the  first  governor. 
The  ]iid'_res  and  other  oiheers  appointed  soon  afterward  enter- 
ed upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective  diiiies  at  Detroit, 
which  \vas  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government.  The 
southern  limit  of  "Michigan  Territory."  aceordiir_r  to  the  act 
of  ('oiiirress  \vas  to  IK>  a  line  running  dii»  east  f:\>m  the  most 
southern  part,  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Maumee  Hay. 

.Meantime.  Louisiana,  purchased  from  1'Yanee,  had  heen  oc- 
cupied hv  the  American  troops,  and  I'pper  Louisiana,  com- 
prising ihe  settlements  on  the  west  side  oi  the  Mississippi,  Irom 
the  Arkansas  to  the  Missouri  Uiver,  had  heen  annexed  to  the 
jurisdiction  ot  the  Indiana  Territory  as  the  ''District  ol  Mis- 
souri." A  treaty  had  heen  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  ,'{d  of  Xo- 
vemher.  tor  the  extinction  ol  the  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts 
in  ihi-  district  also.  Thus,  as  early  as  1M>,">,  the  whole  region 
north  of  the  (  >hio,  and  S"iitli  of  u  line  dra\\n  southwest  from 
( in-enville  to  Si.  Loii;s.  on  ih.e  1  pper  Mississippi,  was  released 
from  I  .he  claim,  il  not  Irom  the  oe.-upancy,  of  the  native  trihes. 
and  tliroun  open  to  the  exjilorations  o!  the  \vi'stern  pi"iieers. 

[A.I).  1>07.]  JJut  these  countries  were  too  remote,  and  too 
much  exposed  to  the  precarious  tneiidsh;p  ot  the  savages,  and 
too  destitute  ot  the  comforts  <  I  ciVihx.ed  h:c.  to  attract  many 
emigrants,  \\hile  lands  ei[Uall\'  LT!;od.  and  much  more  secure 
iroin  danger,  were  more  convmenl.  Ilence  the  settlements 
on  ;  he  \\  a  hash,  on  the  Illinois,  on  the  I  pper  Mississippi,  and 
near  the  |)etroit  Ui\ei'.  increased  in  niiinher-:  slowlv.  The 
Jnd.an-  still  lingered  around  their  homes  and  familiar  huntinir- 
nronnds,  as  it  nductant  to  ahandon  the  scenes  ot  the  r  youth 
and  llie  graves  oi' their  ancestors,  although  they  had  reci-iv- 
ed  the  stipulateil  payment,  and  had  consented  to  retire  from 
them. 

[A.M.  ISIK.I.]  1/i'l/i'iin  7'  /•/•//'-/•//.--  Yet  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  stroii'jh  to  the  \Vest.and  the  redr.ndant  population  he'_ran 
to  reach  the  \\'ahash  and  the  Illinois.  15 v  th.e  close  of  the  \  ear 
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1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the  W abash  had  received 
such  an  increase  in  numbers  that  it  was  desirable  to  assume 
the  second  grade  of  territorial  government.  Having  a  popu- 
lation of  live  thousand  free  white  males.  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act  approved  February  .'kl. 
ING!),  restricted  its  limits,  and  authorized  a  territorial  Legisla- 
ture, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The 
Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
a  line  extending  up  the  middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  mouth 
to  Vincennes.  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  the  north,  it  was  bounded 
by  the  southern  line  of  the  Michigan  Territory.  That  portion 
west  ot  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  the  first  grade,  known  and  designated  as  the  "Il- 
linois Territory."* 

[A.D.  1810.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon 
began  to  augment  more  rapidly,  and  emigration  to  seek  the 
tine  lands  on  \\  bite  River,  and  upon  the  Wabash,  as  well  as 
the  regions  near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and 
Xew  Albany.  In  1*10  the  people  had  increased  in  numbers 
to  twenty-four  thousand  live  hundred,  and  in  the  newly-erect- 
ed Territory  of  Illinois  there  was  an  aggregate  of  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  persons. | 

The  population  of  Michigan  Territory,  upon  its  first  organi- 
zation in  180."),  exclusive  of  the  troops  of  the  western  army, 
did  not  exceed  three  thousand  souls.  As  late  as  the  year  1810, 
the  increase  by  emigration  from  the  western  settlements  had 
been  comparatively  small,  and  the  census  of  1810  gave  an  ag- 
gregate of  only  eight  thousand  four  hundred  souls. t  At  the 
opening  of  the  war  in  IN  12,  the  whole  number  of  people  could 
not  have  exceeded  six  thousand  souls. 

[A.D.  1811.]  Thus,  at  the  beir'nmin^  of' hostilities  near  the 
close  of  the  year  181 1,  these  three  territories  together  scarcely 
contained  fort\"  thousand  inhabitants,  including  the  Creole 
French  on  the  Detroit.  Wabash,  and  Illinois  Rivers.  The 
whole  northern  half  of  Michigan  still  belonged  to  the  Indians. 
and  was  in  their  sole  occupancy.  Oi  Indiana,  two  thirds  ol 
its  entire  area,  on  the  north,  were  likewise  territory  to  which 
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the  lm!i:m  title  had  not  been  extinguished.  A  still  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  area  ot  Illinois  was  in  the  possession  of 
(he  natives. 

Vet.  notwithstanding  the  right  of  soil  had  been  purchased 
of  the  Indians,  the  further  progress  of  the  whites  was  checked 
by  the  very  first  act  of  open  warfare.  Many  who  h:id  al- 
ready advanced  too  far  tor  satety.  retired  Ironi  the;r  new" 
homes  ;  hence,  during  the  war  with  (ireat  Britain  and  her 
savage  "  allies."  the  advaneed  settlements  were  abandoned. 
It  was  not  until  the  summer  <>}  lsl,~i  that  population  began  to 
extend  into  the  wilderness  of  these  three  territories,  and  into 
the  northern  half  of  the  State  of  ( )hio. 

The  first  indication  of  aggression  shown  by  the  Indians  north- 
west, of  the  Ohio  was  from  the  Shawanese.  controlled  by  their 
great  war-chief.  Tecumseh,  aided  by  his  brother,  the  "  Proph- 
et." '('he  tormer  was  an  extraordinary  man.  possessed  ot 
great  talent,  energy,  and  perseverance  ;  endowed  with  elo- 
quence and  a  commanding'  influence,  which  enabled  him  to 
control  not  onlv  his  own.  but  many  other  tribes.  lie  had 
been  a  noted  warrior  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, and.  like  his  prototype  1'ontiae.  seemed  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  great  energies  to  arresting  the  advance  ot'  civili/ation 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  this  object  he  derived  aid  and 
counsel  from  British  agents  and  ollicers  in  Canada,  who.  be- 
lieving :i  rupture  between  the  1,'nited  States  and  England  in- 
evitable, had  used  every  ellort  to  induce  him  to  stir  up  the 
tribes  of  the  iiorth\\est.  a-  we!!  as  of  the  south,  to  engage  in 
the  approaching  contest.  (hiring  the  year  1^1'J  he  was  /eal- 
oiislv  engaged  in  exciting  a  general  Indian  war.  having  visited 
the  ( 'hickasas.  the  ( 'herokees.  and  the  ( 'reeks,  in  order  to  rouse 


a  \  a  ges. 

Hid  cession  « >f  I:: lid-;  to  the 
>\v  ci  intrtid"d  '  hat  the  t  real ie<  and  sales 
ich,  he  rellised  1"  pei'Illit  the  r  t  n'CH- 
es.  To\\  ard  the  autumn  of  the  year  1>11 
the  iioft  h\\  estern  lndian<  to  such  a  degree, 
that  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  \\-;i<  constantly  ajiprehended  in 
the  settlements  o]  the  Indiana  'l'erntor\.  To  avert  the  dan- 
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irer,  and  to  appease  the  aimvr  of  the  savages,  (lovernor  Har- 
rison, of  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  a!_rent  IDT  Indian  affairs, 
had  convened  a  council  <»t  duels  and  warriors  at  \ineennes, 
for  the  purpose  of  friendly  negotiations. 

This  council  was  attended  by  Teeumseh  and  1  \ventv  or 
thirl  v  chiefs  and  \varriors.  but  no  arrangement  was  accom- 
plished, on  account  oi  the  violence  <>t  Tecumseh,  \vho  broke 
uji  the  assembly  by  his  impetuous  insolence. 

Car/i/HtiifH  af  Tippecanoc. — In  the  mean  tune,  the  Federal 
LTovermnent.  preparing  lor  the  \vorst,  had  concentrated  a  mil- 
itary force  in  the  vicinity  of  A  mcennes,  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  chastise  any  outbreak  that  might  occur. 
The  fourth  re'/mient  of  Tinted  States  troops,  under  Colonel 
Hoyd.  was  stationed  at  that  place,  and  \vas  re-eniorced  by  de- 
tachments of  volunteers  and  militia  from  Kentucky  and  In- 
diana. 

As  the  year  drew  toward  a  close,  the  frontier  settlers  be- 
came seriously  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, which  clearly  indicated  approaching  hostilities.  1  nder 
these  circumstances,  (Jovernor  Harrison  advanced  \\'ith  the 
troups  toward  the  principal  touns  o!  the  Shawanese,  on  the 
\\  abash,  near  the  outlet  oi  the  Tippecanoe  ('reek. 

r)n  the  5th  of  November  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Proph- 
el'>  'l'o\\  n.  With  aboul  twelv  e  imnd red  mi  ,1.  including;  regulars, 
militia,  and  mounted  volunteers.  His  object  was  to  demand 
saiislactorv  explanations  tor  the  hostile  appearances,  or  to  en- 
force, the  observance  ol  existing  treaties  hv  lorcie  <>t  arms. ' 

(  )n  tiie  (>th  the  troops  \vere  \\ithin  a  few  miles  of  the  Proph- 
et's Town,  on  the  northwest  side  ol'  the  \Vaba>h  River,  near 
t!.e  tiiouth  i  'I  t  he  Tippecanoe  ( 'reek.  During  I  Ins  day,  as  \\  ell 
as  upon  the  whole  march,  the  Indians  continued  to  manliest 
every  indication  ol  aggression  except  an  actual  attack,  \\hich 
the\  S'-ldnm  make  \\'th"Uf  '_ri'eat  advantages  in  their  favor. 
Tliev  cniitinued  to  ho\er  upon  tlie  llauks  and  Iron)  of  the  ar- 
m\.  ,n  \varliki1  arra\,  and  to  elude  every  atlcmpl  to  approach 
them,  and  to  reject  all  overtures  to  meet,  in  council.  Sexeral 
;  '  II-  ..  ha  I  li  "  '  n  ii  •  '  '• 

\vh,''!i  they  dticlmed  by  sullenlv  j'etiriiiLr  toward  their  (owns. 
1  he  nrmy  continued  to  advance  until  within  one  mile  of  the 
Prophet's  Town,  when,  becoming  alarmed  li>r  their  safety, 
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they  scut,  a  delegation  »t  \varrors  to  (Jovernor  Harri-on,  pp>- 
jios  ii'_r  to  meet  in  council  next  morning-  (  oloiiei  l>o\d  ur_re(l 
the  expediency  ol  advancing  immediately  upon  the  town,  to 
take  possession  ot  it.  and  \»  chastise  them  severelv.  uheii 
the\'  would  In-  able  to  dictate  the  terms  ot  peace  on  th"ir  o\vn 
irround.  lie  knew  the  perfidious  character  "t  the  savaires, 
and  \\as  un\viilin^  to  uilord  them  i .me  to  concert  means  ol 
(let'ense.  or  t"  mature  any  treacherous  designs. 

Hut  (Jovernor  Harrison  had  heeii  instructed  to  avoid  actual 
hostilities  as  loir_r  :!S  possiMe.  and  he  resolved  to  accede  to  the 
proposition  |.ir  holding  a  council  \\iih  them  on  the  next  day. 
The  army  was  accordingly  directed  to  hah.  and  lake  up  its 
p»>;ti"ii  lor  the  niirhl  in  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  margin  ot'  a 
prairie.  Aware  ol  the  Indian  character  t«r  studied  duplicitv, 
the  troops  \\ere  ordered  to  repose  upon  their  arms,  uith  a  nu- 
mej''iits  Li'u.-'.rd  I'n  dut\'  witiun  the  'jjie  ot  sentinels.  The  order 
ol  encampment  was  designed  to  resist  ;.n\  sudden  attack  at 
ni^ht.  so  lai'  as  their  unprotected  situation  permitted.'' 

[n  this  condition  they  remained  undisturbed  until  ahout  lour 
o'clock  next  morninir.  when,  the  n;;_dit  f)eing  cloudy  and  drix- 
v.\\'.  the  Indians  made  their  attack  \vith  'j'reat  inipetuosit  v,  in 
that  [iart  "f  the  camp  near  the  re^ula  r  troops.  The\  had  crept 
np"ii  their  hands  aii'l  knees,  unobserved,  nearly  to  the  sentinels, 
\\  ;.•  ,n  tiie^  lie  -._ ne.l  LO  k.H  i  .-;,.,  c  any  alarm  eoul  1  !  e  u.  veil  ; 
hi,;  the  \"  \vere  disci  i\-ei'ed.  and  the  alarm  \vas  immediateh  s  'iind- 
ed.  The  Indian-  sprang  to  their  Icet.  L,ra\"e  the  terrible  \\ar- 
\vlioi.p,  and  rii>hed  to  ihe  assault  uith  the  tomahawk  against 
the  advanced  -aiard  of  inilitiu  on  the  h-t't  llank.  The  'juanl, 
pa n'c-st  1'ickeiu  tied  in  conlusinii  u|ion  the  regulars  under  ('"lo- 
ne) |!o\d.  The  assault  \va^  iirst  received  h\  Captain  1'artou's 
company  "i  intantry.  and  ('aptaiii  Umber's  company  "i  ni"unt- 
ed  nllemeii,  \vlio  I :  la  i  lit  a  ined  the'r  position  \\ith  ^'I'eal  iirm- 
}K'-  -.  \\  iide  the  cojniMander-iii-chief  was  einlft  voj-in-j  i.  <  re-eii- 
1'orce  this  point,  and  to  dislodge  ihe  Indians  from  the;r  c<-\  ert  by 
means  of  ihe  cavalry,  a  furious  attack  \\ .  -  made  on  ihr  i\_!it 
wiii^.  \\lrch  was  receivrd  by  two  e  riiipanies  "t  I  lilted  States 
il,:'  •:.'.  ,  ;:n.!c:-  C.^.tain  S'.a.ee-  :•;.  I  U'aw/el  .  ('  ,,,,..[„ 
Spencer  and  all  his  lieutenants  were  killed,  and  Captain  \Var- 
\vick  was  mortallv  \\ounded.  Th:-  line  wa<  strenurthenod  b\- 
Captaiii  Robb'<  company,  \shieh  maintained  its  position  \vith 
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great  courage.  While  C<>vernor  Harrison  was  bringing  up  this 
company,  his  aid.  Colonel  Owen,  was  killed  by  his  side.  Colo- 
nel 1  >a\  less.  < >t'  Kentucky,  and  Colonel  White,  of  Indiana,  \vere 
killed  in  leading  a  charge  against  the  Indians  on  the  left.  Hank. 

The  camp  fires  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  whole  army 
was  closely  engaged  in  the  action.  The  Indians,  concealed  be- 
hind loijs  and  trees,  and  in  the  grass,  kept  up  an  incessant  and 
trailing  lire  upon  the  compact  bodies  ol  troops,  who  suffered 
severely,  until  the  savages  were  routed  by  a  charge  of  caval- 
ry, led  on  by  Captain  Snelling. 

The  contest  was  now  maintained  with  great  valor  on  both 
sides,  and  on  every  part  of  the  field.  The  Indians  advanced 
and  retreated  alternately,  fighting  desperately,  and  with  a  fury 
seldom  seen  or  equalled.  Their  yells,  and  the  terrific  rattling 
of'  deer-hoofs  and  Indian  drums,  served  to  render  the  scene 
one  of  the  most  tearful  import.  Such  it  continued  until  about, 
daybreak,  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  rharire  si- 
multaneously from  the  riirht  and  left  win  ITS  upon  the  enemy, 
aided  by  such  of'  the  dragoons  as  could  be  mounted.  The 
savaires  fled  in  every  direction,  and  were  pursued  by  the 
horsemen  into  the  swamps  as  far  as  they  could  proceed.  Thus 
terminated  this  sanguinary  and  unfortunate  battle.'' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was  but  little 
short  ol  two  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Amonir,  them 
were  Colonels  Daviess  and  Owen,  highly  distinguished  and 
greatly  lamented.  The  whole  of' the  troops,  both  of  the  regu- 
lar arm\'  and  the  volunteers  and  militia,  behaved  with  irreat 
couraire  and  prudence,  and  merited  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
trymen. The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown  :  but,  from  their 
advantages  and  concealment,  it  is  probable  their  loss  did  not 
exceed  fifiv  or  si\t\  warriors. 

This  bat'le  was,  in  tact,  the  beginning  of  the  war  which 
was  declared  against  (Ireat  Britain  in  June  following.  The 
whole  of  t lie  western  frontier  was  1  brown  info  a  state  of  alarm, 
and  manv  retired  to  the  older  settlements  for  safely.  The  In- 
dian t  ribe<  inhabiting  the  count rv  on  the  waters  of  the  AVabash. 
and  the  reirions  south  and  west,  of  all  the  irreat. 
ate.lv  flew  to  arms,  and  soughl  the  aid  of  their  ; 
lish  in  Canada.  Thev  had  previously  receive! 

•••.  n.  •.'       i  itti'-iul  returns    T.  •    '      !.    .    : 
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aid  from  Great  Britain  in  case  of  hostilities,  and  they  now  be- 
gan to  threaten  all  the  American  border  population  and  posts 
in  the  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  Territories,  as  well  as  the 
northwestern  confines  of  .New  \ork.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.* 

It  would  carry  us  entirelv  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  for 
this  work  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  military  opera- 
tions and  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  conducted  by  the 
British  commanders  upon  the  northwestern  frontier  during 
three  years,  from  181'J  to  1815;  we  shall,  therefore,  pass  them 
by.  and  pursue  the  subject  of  the  gradual  extension  of  the  white 
inba  bitants  alter  the  war. 

[A.D.  ixi.").]  The  Near  1815  was  ushered  in  with  the  news 
ot  peace  between  the  I'nited  States  and  (Ireat  Britain.  The 
Indian  tribes  in  the  northwest,  deprived  of  their  great  civilized 
ally,  were  comparatively  powerless,  and  readily  suspended 
operations.  A  short  time  served  to  banish  fear  from  the 
western  emigrants  and  to  restore  confidence  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  With  the  death  of  Tecumseh  all  hope  of  resisting 
the  onward  march  of  the  whites  had  vanished  from  the  In- 
dian tribes.  They  contented  themselves  with  the  privilege 
of  making  peace  with  them,  and  living  upon  their  own  soil, 
until  the  settlements  should  encroach  upon  them.  The  grad- 
ual relinquishment  of  their  lands,  as  they  retired  westward, 
created  for  them  a  fund,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  from  the 
American  government,  which  supplied  them  with  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  which  they  could  not  procure  otherwise. 

Sf'/fi'  n\  linllnnn. — The  various  campaigns  and  mounted  expe- 
ditions which  bad  traversed  the  regions  ot  the  Illinois.  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  Territories  fur  the  last  three  years,  were  virtual 
explorations  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  country  by  thousands  of 

'    Whi!.'  tin-  LMv.-rnm.'nt  ..I  tin-  Unit.'.l   Stati-s  hail  a.l.ipt.'.l  i-very  pni.l.-ntiul  nn-as 
an-  wi.,.-h   humanity  an. I  natural  ju^ti.-.-  nii_'lit   .iirtatr   fur  th.'  iircsi-rvati.m  .  >f  n.-;ilr:il- 
'     A  . -t.-rn    Iu,li:ius,  iis   Mr    Mailison  .In 'lar.-.l  in  his  im-ssa-.; 
"'I'll.-    rucnn    has   i,.it    srruplr.l    to  call  tn  his    ai.l   tin-  ruthl.'ss 
arm.-il    with   instniiii.-nts   nf  i-arnaLTi'    ami    tortur.-,  wlii.h    an- 
aj.-   iinr  s.-x.      In   this  ..utra_-.-    a 
•liius  S:I.T.'.|  In  huiuaint;,.  llu-  B' 
liatinn.  li.r  it  is  c. innnin.'.l  in  tli.' 
ihin.j   it    '  s.  it'll. -('.-n    .-'   a  ..-aiii.-t   in.' 

a  kiii>\v;.-iL''\  niiil  i-Vi-ii   with   ln,-n:uv*  that   ll-..-ir   lnr\    •  • 
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young,  hardy,  and  enterprising  pioneers.  The  enchanting 
prospects,  and  the  fertile  valleys  upon  all  the  branches  of  the 
Wabash  and  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  had  filled  many 
with  enthusiasm  lor  adventure  into  those  desirable  regions. 
Those  who  had  traversed  this  country  in  hostile  array  now 
advanced  with  their  families  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  husband- 
men, and  habitations  began  to  multiply  and  extend  upon  all  the 
water-courses.  The  older  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
began  to  send  forth  young  colonies  to  these  beautiful  locali- 
ties, where  the  land  was  both  productive  and  cheap. 

[A.D.  1810.]  Early  in  the  following  year  it  was  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Indiana  Territory  possessed  a  population  which 
entitled  it  to  an  independent  state  government.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  election  of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitu- 
tion, agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The 
Convention  formed  a  Constitution  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 
This  Constitution  having  been  approved  by  Congress,  the  new 
"  State  of  Indiana"  was  formally  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  l«th  of  April,  181G.< 

The  new  state  government  went  into  operation  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Jonathan  Jennings  first  governor,!  and  a  General  As- 
sembly, which  proceeded  to  the  formation  of  the  various  de- 
partments, agreeably  to  tire  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  same  tide  of  immigration  had  set 
equally  strong  into  the  Illinois  Territory.  The  inhabitants  be- 
gan to  increase  in  all  the  old  settlements,  and  gradually  to  ex- 
tend into  the  country  west  of  the  Wabash  and  upon  the  lower 
tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  as  well  as  upon  the  region  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  cast  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Xtdtv  of  Illinois. — Before  the  dose  of  the  year  1817.  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  population  of  the  Illinois  Territory  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ohio  previous  to  its  admission  into  the  Union. 

*  PCI;  Land  Laws  of  T'liit'-d  States,  vol.  vi.,  j>.  r,->.  Also,  Senate  compilation  of  1827, 
p.  C-'J.  Also,  Dart>\'s  I  iazuttcrr,  p.  liiifi. 
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Trrritnri,,l. 
1.  W~m.  II.  Harrison,  from  1800  to  l-i:i.       !   •_>.   Thomas  Poscy,  from  ISKi  to  1-<1G. 

Stuff. 

1.  Jonathan  JcnniiiL's,  from  l^lfi  to  1-i'J.      :   •).   Noah  Nohle,  from  1KU  t<>  1N37. 

'1.   Wm.  H.  H.Tidri'-k;,      "      l-'J-J   "    l-i'>.      |  5.   Davi.l  \Vallarr,  "      1-U7     '   !--»;). 

3.  Jam  us  15.  Uay.  '      1--;,   '     1831.      .  (i.  James  \Vhitromb,       "     lr'43   "   1-MG. 
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The  territorial  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  representing 
the  will  of  the  people,  made  application  to  Congress  for  author- 
it  v  to  establish  a  state  government.  Congress,  granting  a  ready 
assent,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1818.  passed  "An  act  to  enable 
the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a  state  Constitution, 
and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states."  The  act  provided  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention,  which  was  held  in 
.lulv  following.  The  Constitution  adopted  early  in  August 
was  approved  by  Congress  on  the  .'kl  day  of  December  follow- 
ing, when,  by  a  joint  resolution,  the  •'  State  of  Illinois''  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  admission 
of  Indiana. 

[A.D.  18'JO.]  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly  during  the 
next  two  years,  and  the  census  of  IMvJO  gave  the  entire  number 
at  .j.VJ  10  souls.  The  stale  census,  five  years  afterward,  indi- 
cated the  population  at  7:2,817.  being  an  annual  increase  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons.* 

Indiana  had  increased  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio,  having 
received  a  lartre  number  of  immigrants  from  the  adjoining 

C  O  JO 

State  of  Ohio.  Such  had  been  the  unprecedented  emigration 
to  Indiana,  that  the  census  of  18-JO.  four  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  government,  presented  a  population  of  1  17.1  78 
souls,  including  MvJO  blacks.  The  stale  census,  live  years  af- 
terward, gave  an  aggregate  of  i>f>0,000  souls. f  The  people 
continued  to  increase  in  numbers  in  a  similar  ratio  during  the 
next,  live  years,  and  in  18,'JO  the  census  presented  an  a Lrir re- 
gate  of  .'Jl  I.f>s-_>  souls,  of  whom  :r>t;v»  were  blacks.  Hut.  \\hat 
is  most  surprismiT.  the  same  ratio  <>f  increase  was  maintain- 
ed lor  live  vears  longer,  and  in  ls;j.~>  the  whole  number  <>i 
s  was  estimated  at  six  hundred  thousand  ]>er- 
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Territorial. 

•     Win.  II.  Hnrris.iM.  as  ( ',.  ,v.-nior  of  Indiana  until  1 -'09. 
'..'.    Niuiaii  Kdwards,  ('nun  l-0'i  [•)  l-l-1.  ttir.-f  t'-nns. 
{state. 


1.  Shn.lrnrh  Ho?!.!, 

2.  K.lwanl  Coir-!. 


;i.   Nininn   Kdwnnls, 


r..  .Ios,.|.h  I  )MI. ran.  from  1<^4  tn  1R38. 

f.  Thomas  Cnrlin,       "     T-:H   "   1342 

7.  Thomas  Fnnl.          "      l.'«42  "   1346. 
4.    J..li.i   Krynol.l.s,         ' 

t   Darby's  (ia>:>Ht^T  \>.  :t:i(J.  1   \!:!   boll's  World,  p.  'J19 
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Meantime,  since  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  Federal 
government  had  perseveringly  pursued  the  policy  of  gradually 
removing  the  Indian  tribes  from  all  the  habitable  portions  of 
the  northwestern  states  and  territories.  By  successive  treaties, 
the  different  tribes  and  nations  had  relinquished  their  claim  to 
and  occupancy  of  the  lands  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respect- 
ive states,  and  had  entered  into  agreements  to  remove  ultimately 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  there  to  occupy  lands  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  United  States.* 

Michigan  Territory. — The  remainder  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  as  formerly  organized,  was  the  Territory  of  Michi- 
gan. This  territory  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  wras  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  western  people,  and  had  but  little  at- 
tractions for  emigrants.  A  much  larger  portion  of  its  surface 
was  also  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  native  tribes.  But 
few  settlements  had  been  made  beyond  the  region  of  the  De- 
troit and  Raisin  Rivers  ;  and  these,  in  a  great  measure,  had 
been  broken  up  bv  the  savaires  and  their  English  allies  during 

i  *f  O  O 

the  war. 

Huron  District. — Lying  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  remote 
from  the  dense  settlements  of  the  Western  States,  and  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  an  Indian  frontier,  years  elapsed  after  the 
war  before  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  strong  into  the 
Michigan  Territory.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  whole  white 

*  The  principal  Indian  treaties  with  the  northwestern  tribes,  after  the  peace  of  1810, 
for  the  cession  of  lands,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Treaty  of  the  Maunnv  Riipitls,  concluded  September  29th,  1817.— By  this  treaty 
the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawanese,  Ottawas,  Delawares,  Potawatamies,  and  Chippe 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  •I,??*;,!)?!  acres  of  land  near  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Michi- 
gan, but  chiefly  in  Ohio  ;  some  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  Territory. 

'-'.  Treaty  ,,f  F.dininhrillf,  concluded  September  -JCth.  1H1-'.— Hy  this  treaty  the 
Peorius,  Kaskaskias,  Mirhii-'amies,  (.'ahokias,  and  Temarois  ceded  to  the.  I'nited  States, 
within  the  Territory  of  Illinois,  T.lif^.D'.H  acres  of  hind. 

3.  Tn-a/i/  «f  S'.  M>iri/'x.  concluded  October  :i.i,  1-  1  -.— T5y  this  treaty  the  Delawares 
ceded  all  their  lands  in  Indiana,  in  exchange  for  others  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  Tri'ii/t/  of  Eilimrdsrilli;  concluded  July  ::utli,  1-19.      ',.    Treaty  of  Fort  Harrison, 
concluded  A 11 '.rust  :iOt!i.  1-19.— Hy  tliese  treaties   the  Kickapoos  ceded  to  the   United 
States  .'i,:!l-J.-l.")i)  acres  of  land,  childly  in  Illinois,  but  jiartlv  iti  Indiana. 

<;.  Trrnty  of  tf<i<>intlii<,  concluded  September  -JIMli,  1.-I9.—  Hy  this  treaty  the  Chip 
pewas  reded  to  the  I.'nited  States  7,  l.'.l  ,.Vju  acres  of  land  in  tin-  Territory  of  Mirhi-an. 
Other  treaties,  bv  the  same  tribes,  concluded  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  June  Kith,  lf-'U;  and 
at  I/Arbri' ('niche,  July  t,th,  l-'JH,  ceded  other  smaller  portions  of  territory  near  the  St 
Mar\'s  Hiver. 

7.  Tri-ii''/  ff  Cliiraxn,  ronrludeil  Antrust  ?9th,  1*^1 .  — By  thi-s  treaty  the  fliippewas, 
Otta-.vas.  and  Potawatamies  ced.'d  to  tlie  T.'niterl  States,  chiefly  in  Mic-lik-iin  and  jinrt- 
ly  in  IndiTinn,  •l,'.i:i:).;,;.0  acres. — .Vet  Land  Laws  of  United  tilti/Of,  compilation  of  1^7, 
by  M  S!.  <'/,;,,•  Clarke. 
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population  in  tliis  territory  was  but  little,  if  any,  over  six  thou- 
sand souls.  Five  years  afterward,  ibe  census  of  IS-JD  M-ave 
to  the  territory  an  aggregate  of  only  8000  souls,  distributed 
over  seven  counties,  which  embraced  the  entire  organi/.ed 
portion  of  the  territory,  including  the  "Huron  District."  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  inhabitants  increased  slowly 
and  gradually  for  ten  years  more  ;  and  the  census  of  1*30  pre- 
sented the  number  of  people  at  only  'J8.000  souls,  distributed 
over  twelve  counties,  exclusive  of  the  "Huron  District."  This 
district,  comprising  tour  counties  west  of  the  southern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan,  contained  about  3(5 10  souls."  At  this  time, 
that  part  of  Michigan  Territory  over  which  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion had  been  extended  included  only  about  one.  third  of  the 
peninsula,  or  that  portion  Iving  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  remainder,  as  far  north  as  the  Straits 
of  Michillimackinac.  was  Indian  territory,  in  the  undisturbed 
occupancy  of  more  than  eight  thousand  savages. 

[A.J.).  183'J.J  About  the  year  183'J  the  tide  of  emigration 
began  to  set  toward  Michigan  Territory.  Steam-boat  naviga- 
tion had  opened  a  new  commerce  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  con- 
nected the  eastern  lakes  and  their  population  with  the  Illinois 
and  I'pper  Mississippi.  This  immense  lake  navigation  encir- 
cled the  peninsula,  of  Michigan.  It  became  an  object  of  ex- 
ploration. Its  unrivalled  advantages  tor  navigation,  its  im- 
mense tracts  ot  iht1  most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grain<  and  grasses,  attracted  the 
attention  ot  western  immigrants.  The  tide  soon  began  to  set 
stroll  IT  into  Michigan.  Its  line  level  and  rolling  plains,  its 
deep  and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  tor  trade 
and  commerce  had  become  known  and  duly  appreciated.  Th« 
hundreds  ot' canoes,  pirogues,  and  barges,  with  their  halt'-civil- 
i/ed  (•(>///•/'•/•>•  da  tints,  whieh  had  annnallv  visited  |)ctn>it  tor 
more  than  a  century,  had  given  wav  to  large  and  splendid 
steam-boats,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  llnllalo  to 
(<hi'i:r_ro,  from  the  east  end  nf  Lake  Lrie  to  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  \earlv  a  hundred  -ail  of  sloops 
and  schooners  were  now  traversing  every  part  ot  these  inland 
seas.  I  'nder  these  circumstances,  h'>w  should  Michigan  remain 
a  savage  wilderness  ?f  The  .New  Kngland  States  began  to 
send  forth  their  numerous  colonies,  and  the  wilderness  to  smile 
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[A.D.  1831.]  At  the  end  of  two  years  more,  or  in  1834,  the 
population  of  Michigan  had  increased  to  S7,'J7.'{  souls,  exclusive 
of  Indians.  The  following  year  the  number  amounted  to  more 
than  ninety  thousand  persons, distributed  over  thirty-eight  coun- 
ties, comprised  in  the  southern  halt  of  the  peninsula,  and  the 
"attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  District,"  lying  west  of  Lake 
Michigan.  The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  ISlxJ  was  a  stock- 
ade village,  had  now  become  "a  city,"  with  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred  inhabitants. 

[A.D.  1835.]  Stale  of  Michigan. — The  humble  villages  and 
wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  wilderness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms 
and  civilixed  habitations.  Towns  and  smiling  villages  usurp- 
ed the  encampment  and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of 
the  "River  Raisin"  were  crowned  with  hamlets  and  towns  in- 
stead of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  Constitution  had  been 
adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1S30.  and  the  "State  of  .Michi- 
gan" was  admitted  into  the  I'nion'  on  the  2Gth  day  of  January, 
1837.  f 

[A.D.  1830.]  The  area  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  but 
little  short  of  twenty-two  millions  of  acres.  One  third  of  this 
yet  remained  in  the  occupancy  oi  the  native  tribes,  embracing 
all  that,  part  of  it  extending  west,  and  mirth  of  Saginaw  Bay. 
This  portion  was  still  occupied  by  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
rovini:  savages:  but.  under  the  eager  advance  and  enterprise 
of  the  Xew  England  emigrants,  it  could  not  long  remain  so. 

Wisconsin  Tcrri/ori/. — In  the  mean  time,  the  "Huron  Dis- 
trict," west  of  Lake  Michigan,  after  the  organization  of  the  state 
government,  had  been  erected  into  a  separate  territorial  gov- 
ernment, under  the  name  of  the  "  Wisconsin  Territory."  Thi* 
territory  comprised  within  its  limits  and  jurisdiction  the  whole 

*  i-M'O  L:i\vs  nf  tin!  I'mird  St:itrs.  vol.  i.x..  p.  '.',',',.      KiniL-nuit's  Guide,  p.  l-O.      Also 
American  Alinuiuic  tor  I-!!-,  p.  ~.VJ. 
t  (ivrrr,    /-, 

1.  \ViIliaji 
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region  from  Lake  Michigan  In  Lake  Superior,  extendiir_r  west- 
ward to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all  the  sources  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  Its  southern  limits  were  the  n<  >rthern  In  »und- 
aries  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from 
north  to  south  was  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from 
east  to  \\est  six  hundred  and  fifty  miles.* 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  in  18*H5.  The 
first  "Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Alfairs"  was  Hen- 
ry Dodge;  and  John  S.  Homer  was  territorial  secretary. f 
The  first  General  Assembly  consisted  of  a  Legislative  Council 
ot  thirteen  members,  appointed  tor  two  years,  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  twenty-six  members,  elected  for  one  year,  in 
the  ratio  of  one  member  to  every  live  hundred  free  white  males. 

The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  or^ani/ed  comities 
extended  westward  and  southwest wardly  to  the  banks  of  the 
Fox  River  of  Green  Hay,  as  tar  as  Fort  Winnebago,  and  thence 
down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  southeastern  side,  tor  thirty 
miles  below  the  "portage."  At  the  same  time, immigrants,  by 
way  of  Milwaukie  and  Uacine,  were  advancing  upon  the  up- 
per tributaries  of  Hock  River,  as  far  west  as  the '' Four  Lakes" 
and  Fort  Madison.  A  few  settlements  had  extended,  likewise, 
westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  Galena  and 
the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  ot  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  waters 
of  the  DesMoines.  Skunk  River,  Lower  |o\va,  and  Wauhesa- 
piiuicon.  as  well  as  upon  the  immediate  banks  ot'  the  Mississip- 
pi itself.  These  settlements,  for  temporary  government,  were 
annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  ot  the  Wisconsin  Territory  as  the 
'•  I  Mstrict  of  Iowa." 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and 
west  o|  the  \\  isconsm  River  and  ot  Fox  River,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  western  portions  ot'  the  present  State  ot  Iowa. 
was  a  savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occupancy  o|  the  re- 
maining tribes  ot  Indians,  and  in  a  '_rreat  decree  unknown  to 
ci\  ili/atioii.  Such  were  the  extent  and  population  ot  the  Wis- 

*    M:irh,.;i  s  \V,,rl.l.  ]..  -J-,'1. 

t   '!'!,.•  L-iivrrimrs  uf  \\"is<-niisiri  'IVrriti'ry  :ir.-  u<  I".  .:!»\vii: 

I.   H.  i.-\    D...IJ.-.   U-..viTimr  «ml   Sup.  rii.t.  u.lriit    i<f   Indian  AilYirs.  tV.  >:u  1  ~'!'~  to  1  -'  II 

•J.   .I:iiii,'>   M.   D.'ty,                                                                              '•  "  IHIl  ti)  1HM. 

3.   N;Uh:ihi.-l  I1.  TnlllJi!lL'0.   "  "  1J4I  t,i  1-4.') 

4    I[.-;irv   I).«l.-,',                                                 "                              "  "  18!:.  to  1-H. 
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cousin  Territory  upon  its  first  independent  organization.  The 
District  of  Io\v;i.  in  August.  1830,  contained  two  large  coun- 
ties, those  of  Duhuque  and  Des  Moines,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  l(),f>31  persons.  These  two  counties,  in  less  than 
two  years  afterward,  were  divided  into  sixteen  others,*  con- 
taining about  22,800  souls. 

[A.D.  1838.]  But  alter  the  organization  of  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  especially  after  the  final  extinction 
of  the  Indian  title  in  1837,  the  new  settlements  began  to  ex- 
tend in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  only  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  in  an  equal  degree  westward  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  its  western  side,  into  the  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa.  The  tide  of  emigration  continued  to  How  into 
these  regions  during  the  years  of  1837  and  1838  ;  population 
increased,  new  counties  were  laid  oil"  and  organized,  in  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  newly- 
occupied  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Such 
was  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  the  extension  of  civil  gov- 
ernment on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  that  Congress,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people,  and  the  equal  administration  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory,  by  erecting  the  "  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa"  into  a  separate  territorial  government,  to  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "  Territory  of  Iowa." 

The  act  authorizing  this  division  was  approved  June  12th, 
1838,  and  was  to  take  ellect  Irom  and  after  the  4th  day  of 
July  following. 

The  "Territory  of  Iowa"  at  this  time  comprised  thirteen 
counties,  with  a  General  Assembly  elected  by  the  people,  a 
governor,  secretary,  superior  judges,  and  other  Federal  olli- 
cers  appointed  by  the  president,  similar  in  all  respects,  to  the 
original  Territory  of  Wisconsin. f 

About  this  time  immense  numbers  of  foreign  immigrants 
from  Europe,  but  chiefly  Irom  Germany,  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  Those  Irom  New 
York  proceeded  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  settled  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohio,  in  Michigan,  and  the  Wisconsin  Territory. 
Those  by  way  of  Xew  Orleans  ascended  the  Mississippi  by 

*   PC-.:  Xcwhall's  SkrMios  of  Iowa,  p.  217,  fir. 

t  T'-rrit<.ry  "f  Iowa  is  rnntinunl  innlrr  the  brad  of  chap,  xvii.,  i.  c.,  "  Extension  of 
Fedtjra!  Juris'ii.'timi  west  of  the  Mississippi/'  <Scc. 
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thousands,  on  crowded  steum-boat.s,  and  settled  themselves  in 

the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
Many  of  them  advanced  into  the  line  country  of  the  Wisconsin 
Territory,  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
the  small  brandies  of  the  Mississippi. 

\or  did  those  \vho  went  to  the  \\  isconsin  Territory  consist 
of  foreigners  only.  Tliousands  of  the  early  settlers  of  ( >hio 
and  Indiana,  as  \vell  as  of  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee,  or  their 
offspring,  were  seeking  homes  in  the  regions  of  the  I'pper 
Mississippi,  both  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  that  noble  river. 

[A. D.  IN  ID.]  During  the  year  1 *.'{'.)  the  emigration  to  Iowa 
began  to  rival  that  to  Wisconsin  itself;  and  before  the  census 
o|  IS  10  was  completed,  the  Iowa  Territory  contained  a  larger 
number  ot  inhabitants  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  This  census 
gave  to  Iowa  a  population  of  -13.il>!  persons,  distributed  over 
eighteen  counties;'  \vhile  to  Wisconsin  it  gave  only  30,845 
persons,  distributed  over  twenty-two  counties. 

Illinois  had  increased  in  numbers  in  the  same  manner,  and 
almost  as  rapidly.  This  large  state  had  also  been  relieved  of 
its  Indian  population,  whose  claim  to  the  right  of  soil  had  been 
entirely  extinguished  by  the  Federal  government  by  purchase 
and  treaty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  state  had  been  extended 
over  its  whole  terntorv,  which  had  been  organized  into  ei:_rhtv- 
live  counties,  with  an  a'_ru're'_rak:  of -17(5,183  souls. 

The  town  ot  Chicago,  "ii  the  shore*  of  Lake  Michigan,  had 
become  an  important  mercantile  citv,  the  irreat  lake  port  of 
Illinois.  Situated  on  both  sides  ot  Chicago  Creek,  where  it 


one  ot'  the  most  important  ports  on  Lake 
•aLfo.  Judge  IV-ck.  in  1*11.  observes  :t 
••  Its  growth,  even  tor  western  cities,  has  been  ot  unparallel- 
ed rapidity.  In  I**  .'{'>!  it  contained  live  Miiall  stores  and  •J.'H) 
inhabitants.  In  1-V5I  there  \\ere  tour  arrivals  from  the  lower 
lakes.  t\\o  bi'iLfs  and  two  schooners,  which  \\ere  siillicient  for 
all  the  trade  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  north- 
western part  ot  Indiana.  in  1V{.~>  there  ucre  about  -JCiT  arri- 
vals <  it  'ships,  hri'_r>.  a  nd  schooners,  ;i  nd  'Jot  steam-boats,  which 
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brought  5015  tons  of  merchandise  and  0100  barrels*  of  salt. 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  was  equal  to  two  and  a 
halt  millions  ot  dollars  :  there  was  also  a  vast  number  of  emi- 
grant families,  with  their  furniture,  provisions,  Ace.  Owing  to 
the  vast  influx  of  emigration,  the  exports  have  been  but  small." 
During  the  next  three  years  the  commercial  importance  of 
this  city  continued  to  augment  in  a  still  greater  ratio,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table  :* 

Commerce  of  Chicago. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
18  10 
1841 
181:2 
It  43 


1839 
18-10 
1-41 
1842 
1843 


The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  the  past  sea- 
son was  1. 82(5,950. 

The  exports  in  this  short  period  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  one  thousand  per  cent.,  and  the  imports  nearly  four  hun- 
dred per  cent.  No  other  port,  in  the  western  country  can  pro- 
duce an  official  statement  so  favorable  as  the  above.  This 
great  increase  comprised  chiefly  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  is  an  addition  of  so  much  wealth. 

[A. D.  1S1-J.]  During  the  years  1811.  184-_>.  and  181,'},  emi- 
gration from  the  Northeastern  States  began  to  send  its  floods 
into  the  Wisconsin  Terriforv,  both  by  way  of  the  lakes  and 
by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousands,  especially  in  the  latter  years, 
crowded  into  the  beautifully  undulating  lands  along  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  south  of  (Ireen  Hay.  to  the  Illi- 
nois line:  and  population  extended  rapidly  from  the  lake  shore 
westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  region 
south  of  the  \\  isconsin  River  as  tar  as  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country. 
diversified  by  lakes  and  prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  trib- 
utaries of  Rock  River  take  their  rise. 

A  few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  "  Far  West,'' 
beyond  the  advance  of  while,  settlements  and  civih/ed  lite,  in 
the  sole  occupancy  of  tin'  most  degraded  and  improvident  ot 
the  savages,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sauks.  and  Foxes.  .\ow 

'    S.rr  New  York  \Vi;c;klv  Herald,  JMJ!>.  17th,  1811. 
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towns  ;ind  commerce  occupy  the  scuts  ;m<l  haunt*  of  the  de- 
irraded  Indian,  upon  which  the  rays  of  eivili/ation  had  never 
beamed.  A  larire  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  ;ind  en- 
terprising community,  had  sprum:  up  at  Mihvaukie  Ray  ;  a 
town  which,  three  years  afterward,  in  is  15.  became  an  incor- 
porated city,  \vith  extensive  po\\ers  and  pnvileires,  designed 
to  render  it  the  commercial  emporium  o|  the  tittnre  State  of 
Wisconsin.  ()ther  trading  towns  lined  the  beautitul  shore  ot 
the  lake  I'm'  manv  miles  north  and  south  of  this  central  depot. 

[A.D.  is  i;j.]  During  the  year  ISl.'J.  the  agL'iviratr  number 
ot  persons  who  arrived  in  the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been 
estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand,  embracing  all  aires  and 
sexes.  Of  these,  about,  fifty  thousand  arrived  bv  way  of  the 
lake  route.'  The  remainder  advanced  bv  wav  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  "Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a  great  propor- 
tion i  it' foreign  emigrants  from  the  German  States.  These  em- 
igrants spread  over  the  countrv  south  and  east  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern  and 
western  tributaries.  In  lNlf>  Wisconsin  Territory  contained 
more  inhabitants  than  any  other  new  state  possessed  upon 
her  admission  into  the  Union  ;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with 
the  territorial  form  of  government,  desired  not,  in  the  recent 
state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  an  independent  state  government.  .Hence,  with  a 
population  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  lortv  thousand  souls, 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  had  not.  in  lsjr>.  made  application  to 
Coirjress  for  authority  to  establish  a  state  '_ro\ 'eminent. 

The  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  resources 
of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  are  unrivaled  in  that  latitude,  ei- 
ther in  Kurope  or  America.  Rut  it  is  in  her  mineral  resources 
that  Wisconsin  excels  any  other  portion  of  the  We-t.  Resides 
other  mineral  productions  of  value,  the  lead  mines  ot  Wiscon- 
sin are  inexhaustible,  and  embrace  nearlv  half  of  the  -.rival  lead 
region  east  ot  the  .Mississippi.  According  to  the  census  of 
ISIII,  the  whole  amount  ot  lead  produced  in  the  I'nited  States 
and  territories  was  JU.xNW.  !.">•{  pounds.  Of  this  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin,  with  a  capital  ot  *(;<>  |.t;uo.  produced  one  half,  or 
IT). 000. ()()()  pounds. 

Michigan  had  already  hec<  >me  a  '_rrea1  agricultural  state,  sup- 
plying the  city  of  \ew  \orkwith  immense  quantities  of  wheat. 

'    \:itinnill    Int.  Ili-riii-.-r,  Till  Di'i-oinlnT.   l-l'l 
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flour,  and  various  grains,  not  only  for  domestic  consumption, 
but  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The  Indian  claim  to  the 
whole  peninsula  had  been  completely  extinguished,  and  the 
white  inhabitants  had  spread  over  the  entire  region  to  the  ex- 
treme north,  distributed  in  sixty-two  organized  counties.  The 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was  212,251  souls. 
In  live  years  more  it  had  augmented  to  upward  of  300,000 
white  citi/ens. 

The  city  of  Detroit  had  increased  in  numbers  and  com- 
merce in  an  equal  ratio.  In  1840  it  had  become  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  place,  as  well  as  the  commercial  emporium 
ot  the  state,  and  contained  nearly  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Three  years  afterward  this  amount  had  swelled  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand. 

Internal  improvements  had  advanced  rapidly,  and  the  state 
was  intersected  by  a  "  central  rail-road,"  extending  from  the 
city  of  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's,  on  Lake  Michigan.  A  state 
university  had  been  established  at  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  a  well-selected  library  of  four 
thousand  volumes  ;  as  well  as  a  system  of  common  schools,  and 
five  preparatory  schools  or  academies.  The  common  schools 
of  the  state  in  full  operation  comprised,  in  1844,  no  less  than 
(56,818  scholars.*  Such  is  the  provision  made  by  the  State  of 
Michigan  lor  education ;  a  fair  indication  of  the  intelligence 
and  enterprise  introduced  by  the  early  emigrants  from  the  New 
England  States,  and  their  wise  provision  for  the  rising  gener- 
ation. 

Commerce  and  navigation  are  active  in  these  regions  about 
eight  months  in  the  year,  during  which  time  Detroit  is  an  im- 
portant commercial  point.  As  early  as  1840,  the  tonnage  of 
that  port  was  11.432  tons.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  of  ves- 
sels and  steam-boats  were  then  about  300  annually. f 

Meantime,  the  continued  emigration  from  the  Western  States 
of  Ohio.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  the  Atlan- 
tic and  New  England  States,  by  the  lake  route,  had  swelled 
the  number  of  people  in  "Indiana,"  the  oldest  subdivision 
of  the  former  Northwestern  Territory,  after  the  State  of  Ohio, 
to  (>Mf,.8H(>  persons  in  1810,  distributed  over  eighty-six  organ- 
ized counties.  The  Indian  population  had  been  removed  from 
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the  whole  region  embraced  within  its  original  limits:  instead 
of  \\hicli.  in  IS  15.  tlu1  whites  amounted  to  but  little  short  of 
•}()().<»()(»  souls. 

[A.D.  1S-11.]  During  the  years  !*!.'{  and  is  11  an  immense 
number  ot  tort-liners  arrived  at  the  port  "I  Xew  York,  princi- 
pally troin  the  Herman  States  and  trom  Ireland,  of  whom  the 
greater  portion  ad va need  hv  \vay  of  the  lake  route  to  the  re- 
gions west  ot'  Lake  Michigan,  and  ehiellv  to  the  territories  of 
\\iscoiism  and  b>\va.  Scarcely  a  dav  elapsed  (luring  the 
months  <it' June  and  ,!ulv  in  which  crowds  of  immigrants  were 
ii' it.  making  their  advance  from  \ew  \  »rk  on  rail- roads,  canals, 
and  steam-hoats.  for  their  destination  in  the  West.  In  the 
interval  from  the  first  till  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
June.  1MI,  no  less  than  ei/ht  thousand  two  hundred  atid  fifty 
lorei'_rn  immigrants,  chietlv  Hermans,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York."  ' 

[A.I),  JS15.J  At  the  close  of  the  year  is  15.  such  had  been 
the  general  increase  ot'  inhabitants  in  the  states  and  territories 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  original  "Northwestern 
Territory,"  as  organized  in  17s7,  that,  the  regions  which,  fifty 
rears  belore,  had  been  occupied  as  the  abodes  ami  hunting- 
grounds  of  a.  lew  naked,  rovmir  bands  of  savages,  were  now 
inhabited  bv  three  millions  and  a  halt  "I  the  most  active,  en- 
terprising, and  commercial  people  m  the  world,  producing  and 
en  jo  \  in/  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  ot  ci  vili/.ed  life,  with  the 
improvements,  refinements,  and  intelligence  ot  the  oldest  na- 
tion- in  the  wi  irld.f 

Such  is  the  change  which  American  rvilomxalion  and  Amer- 
ican freedom  have  wmii/lit  ujion  this  porn. in  ut  the  Valiev  "(' 
the  Mi>si>si[>pi  within  the  last  halt  cetiturv  :  and  the  march  is 
onuard.  Already  their  pioneers  are  on  the  IJio  del  \ofte. 
and  their  videttes  are  on  the  shores  nf  the  I'aciil.-  I  )cean. 

ll  \\  as  n.  ,1  until  the  year  1  >  Hi  tliat  the  people  of  Wi  sen)  i  sill, 
with  an  ;i'_ri_r rebate  population  ut  more  than  our  hundred  and 
fitly-live  thousand  persons,  desired  t"  assume  an  independent 
state  government.  Agreeably  to  the  application  ot  the  terri- 

-  S.  ,    N..-.V  Y'.rU  W.  •  kiv  II.  ruM.  .1  ,•,-•  I  .lii. 

t  j!  .  !),,•  -Intr  i-i'iisus  |i-r  tin-  \,  :.r  !-!.'•.  lli''  •  :. !::•••  ],v,;,  I'.-iti  ii  .•!"  li .••  ^t:it,"i  I'.i'i  tor 
ritnrii  •-  i-  ii-  |ni!.i\\  .1  : 

1.  SJtat,'    it  Ohio,        1. T:!-.'  -:;-J  >n-i!<    ,'    1.    S::,t>  'Hi  Mi-  I.I..TI!..  IM-I.C-'i  snuls. 

•J.  Iinlinnn,      ",M.:r:!      '  ."/    'l',-rrit,,ry  ,-!'  \\':M-n:i  =  in.  l."'i'.i".',J 

3.  Illinais,       TO'J'll      ' 

Thr  alnivc  stat'-s,  i.i  l-I.'i.  l.nil  l'"rt%  nn-iiiInTS  i  ,1"  i  'mr.-r, ••.<!,  nuJ  \Vi«iM!isiu  one  ilelo- 
irate,-  .-?,•  i;  X'-'W  Urli'Uns  Ji-trvrs-'iiiiin  d  !'•  l.ir'iury  Hth  l?l'J. 
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torial  Legislature,  Congress  nutliorized  a  convention  to  form 
and  adopt  a  state  Constitution  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  into  the  Union.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  the  election  was  held  for  delegates  to  said  conven- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EXTENSION'   OF  THE   FEDERAL   UMO\   WEST  OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI,  AND 
THE    RE-AXXEXATION    OF   TEXAS. A.I).    1803   TO    1840. 

Argument. —  Retrospect  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana. — •'  Territory  of  Orleans''  and 
District  of  Louisiana. — Increase  of  Population  in  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana. — Remote  Missouri  Regions  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark. —  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  explores  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas  Hivers. — Population 
advances  into  the  District.— Settlements  extend  upon  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri. — 
Missouri  Territory  organized  in  1*10. — New  Impulse  to  Kmiirration  in  181.").  —  Indian 
Treaties. — Population  of  Missouri  Territory  in  1817. — ''Territory  of  Arkansas'*  or- 
izani/.cd  in  1  -  ]  :i.--  French  Settlement  incorporated  with  the  American  Population. — 
St.  Louis  as  a  commercial  Point. — The  People  of  Missouri  Territory  apply  for  a  State 
Government  in  1  •*!!>. — Strong  Opposition  in  Congress. —  Stormy  Debates  on  the 
"  Missouri  Question"  in  1  "•!!>-  1  •-•-.'!.>.  -  Convention  and  Stale  Government  aiitlinri/.ed  in 
18-JU. — Constitution  adopted,  and  State  Government  organized. — "  State  of  Missouri" 
admitted  into  the  Union  under  Restriction  in  18-Jl. —  Population.  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  of  Missouri  until  I1-'!!). —  Immigration  to  Arkansas  Territory  in  l.>:!."/-;iO. — 
"State  of  Arkansas"  admitted  into  the  Union.— Features  of  the  Constitution. — Gov- 
ernors of  Arkansas. — State  of  Missouri,  and  City  of  St.  Louis  from  ]•<!,-  to  l.-'-lu.— 
Kmiirrat  ion  west  of  the  Mississippi  :  to  Louisiana  ;  to  "  Iowa  1  >istrict." — "  Territory  of 
Iowa"  organized.— "  Iowa  City." — Increased  Kmii:ratioii  to  Territor\  of  lo\\  n,  from 
l.-:r.)  to  1-11.— State  Constitution  authorized.—  Features  of  Constitution.-  Iowa  re- 
jects Terms  of  Admission. — .Florida  and  Texas  admitted. — Iowa  forms  another  Con- 
stitution in  18-lti. —  Emigration  throiiL-li  Nebraska  Territory  to  Oregon,  from  l.-'I'-'to 
1-i:.. 

Rc-niiiic.rntiini  < if  TfZit*.  —  Former  Condition  of  Texas  as  a  Spanish  Province. —  Adheres 
to  the  Mexican  Confederation  of  1.--J1.  —  Departments  and  Settlements  in  18.'i-J.— 
Mexican  Grants  for  Kuropean  ami  American  Colonies. —  Population  in  1~:M.  Texas 
ami  I  'oahuila  form  one  Mexican  Slate.  -Texas  secedes  from  the  dictatorial  Authority 
of  Santa  Anna,  and  is  invaded  by  General  Cos.  Texas  declares  herself  Independent 
in  l-.'ii;.  -Is  invaded  by  Santa  Anna.-  Santa  Anna  recou'iii/.cs  her  Independence. — 
It  is  recognized  by  United  Slates  and  the  Kuropcan  Powers. —  Immigration  In  Texas 
-really  increases.  -  The  People  if  Texas  desire  Annexation  to  the  I  nited  States.— 
Second  Application  in  1 -:i?. -- Mexico,  prompted  by  Santa  Anna,  repudiates  his  Acts 
in  Texas.— Third  Application  of  Texas  met  1,\  an  Overture  from  the  Unite,!  States 
in  1  -  1-1.  —  President  Tyler's  Treaty  '  >f  A  nnexation.  —  Mr.  Shannon,  Minister  ti >  Mexico. 
—  His  fruitless  Mission.— Mr.  Thompson  sent  as  Knvoy.  -  Returns  unsuccessful.— 
Captain  Klliott  becomes  an  active  Diplomatist  against  Annexation.-  Hostile  Attitude 
of  Mexico.-  Captain  Klliott's  Zeal  in  Diplomacy.  Intri-'iicof  the  llritish  and  French 
Ministe-s.  Annexation  consummated.  --The  Protection  of  United  States  in\ok>d 
against  Mexican  Invasion.  —  Army  of  Occupation  at  Corpus  Christi. — Advances  to 
the  Rio  del  Nortc. 

[A.I).  18(1.3.]      Tin:   purchase  of  the   province  of  Louisiana 
from  the  French  Uepuhlic,  in  18011  gave  to  the  United  States 
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a  claim  to  the  jurisdiction  over  this  vast  region,  which  com- 
prised thi'  coast  from  the  Perdido  to  the  Rio  del  Xorte.  and 
from  the  sources  ol  that  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  <»u  the  west. 
and  t'n>m  the  (Jull  ol  Mexico  on  the  south,  V)  the  British  pos- 
sessions on  the  in  >rth. 

As  has  Iteen  elsewhere  observed/  the  most  considerable 
settlements  o|  Kuropean  descent  in  this  extensive  territory 
were  loc;ited  principally  in  what  are  now  the  States  of  Loui- 
siana and  Missouri,  and  contained  an  airirreirate  population  of 
hut  little  over  fortv-tive  thousand. 

District  of  Lniii$i<m<t.  —  After  the  "  Territory  of  Orleans" 
was  laid  oil',  the  remainder  of  the  province  was  known  and 
designated  ns  the  '•  District  of  Louisiana,"  until  a  separate  Lr<>v- 
eninieiit  could  he  established  by  Omurress.  During  this  period 
the  country  near  the  Mississippi  River  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  I'nited  States,  under  military  and  civil  comman- 
dants, stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lamest  settlements.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
temporarily  extended  over  it. 

[A.D.  1804.]  The  lirst  military  commandant  and  civil  gov- 
ernor of  the  "District  ot  Louisiana"  was  Major  Amos  Stod- 
dart.an  intelligent  and  highly  meritorious  ollicer  of  the  I'nited 
States  army,  and  author  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory and  resources  of  Louisiana.  His  headquarters  were  at 
St.  Louis,  the  capital  of  l.'pper  Louisiana.  j 

At  this  time  the  District  ot  Louisiana  contained  the  irerms 
of  tuo  independent  states  on  the  west  side  ot'  the  Mississippi, 
comprised  in  the  lew  detached  settlements  upon  the  Arkansas 
River  and  upon  the  west  >ide  of  the  I'pper  Mississippi,  south 
ol'  the  Missouri  River.  These  settlements  were  composed 
mostly  of  French  ('reoles  and  traders,  with  a  few  emigrant 
AiiLflo-  Americans  Ironi  the  I  mlcd  States.  Those  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  were  distributed  dueily  within  lilty  mile-  ot  the 
Mississippi,  at  a  point  where  a  military  post  was  subsequently 

••  Post  of  Arkansas."      The     "- 


j«n>i  .mnnun  in  l,i'iiisi:i!,r>. 

M-i]i,r  •Stmlil^rt  \\:is  tin  iuT.iniiislii-il  .-.  liolnr,  n;.,l  \\--s  ;itt:ii'li'  •!  I  i  ti  •'  t:rst  !'r-i- 
niciit  nl  rirtiiii-ry.  :unJ  ilistinu-'ii»lii-ii  liiins.  It'  HH  t!,,-  NurlKwrsliTii  I'-.u.C'T  i!  inn,-  tlic 
cajjipai.'ii  nt'  i-lv!  iiij'i  1-KI.  il<-  iii.-.|  ul  1'nrl  M.  L-s  ;:i  tin-  sjiriiu  d  1-'  '.  nt"  •••',inim, 
l>roclu<vil  li>  a  wii'inil  rn-i-iv.'il  .iuriii--  tin-  sii-tri1  I'miu  n  Iramiiriit  uf  u  slu'll.  His  work, 
publish.  -.I  i:i  !-'!'',  H  nvaluiiMr  i-iiiiipilMti.ui  nf  thr  i  ;>r!\  l.ist-ry,  s.  ttl-'im-'it-;,  rrs..ur- 
res,  ai  id  i'.i|'Mi;itiiin  ul  Luuisiiuia  ;uid  l"l"rnl:i,  '•dti)ti:":ily  known  as  •  Ct'jJJurt's  .Sketches 

l.fl  .....  1-^UlU.    ' 
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illation  of  tliis  settlement  in  1801,  exclusive  of  the  garrison 
in  the  post,  \vas  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  persons;  that 
of  Upper  Louisiana  "was  much  greater,  and  was  situated  chief- 
ly between  the  settlement  of  Cape  (lirardeau  and  those  near 
St.  Louis,  comprising  more  than  six  thousand  persons,  not  in- 
cluding the  garrison  in  the  post  of  St.  Louis.* 

J's.rpluring  Expeditions. — The  remainder  of  this  immense 
district  was  an  unknown  savage  wilderness  of  forests  and 
prairies,  traversed  by  a  few  roving  bands  of  savages,  and  ex- 
plored only  by  a  few  French  traders,  with  their  attendant  cou- 
riers da  hois  and  voyageurs,  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  with  the 
remote  Indian  tribes.  The  first  authentic  American  explora- 
tions were  those  conducted  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  the  years 
180-1  and  1805,  to  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  through  the  Columbia  River.  Next  were 

O 

those  conducted  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  the  years  1805  and 
180t>.  for  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
subsequently,  in  180(5  and  1807,  for  the  exploration  of  the  re- 
gions near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers. f 

One  important  object  of  all  these  explorations  was  to  con- 
ciliate the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  then  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try watered  by  all  the  western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  frontier  settlements.  In  his  explorations  upon 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  upon  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  no  less  than  upon  the  sources  of  the  Ar- 
kansas and  Red  River,  Lieutenant  Pike  had  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity for  entering  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  peace  with 
the  native  tribes  through  which  lie  passed  ;  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  the  subsequent  sale  and  relinquishment  of  lands  in  ad- 
vance of  the  adventurous  pioneer. 

[A.D.  1805.]  Territory  of  L/>uisit//n/. — Meantime,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana  had  been  erected  into  the  "  Territory  of  Lou- 
isiana." with  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  territorial  judges.  The  first  irovrrnor 
was  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  held  the  oilier  until  the 
(•lose  of  the  year  1800,  \vhen  he  was  succeeded  bv  Colonel 
Meriwether  Lewis.  I  nder  his  administration,  assisted  bv 
tlif  territorial  judges,  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  remained  a 

Also,  Bridie's  Lifo  ol  Harrisun.  p.  74. 
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dependence  of  the  United  States  until  the  year  1^12.  when  the 
"State  of  Louisiana"  was  admitted  into  the  Union.  l'nrinLr 
this  period  the  town  and  post  of  St.  Louis  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  territorial  '.government.  The  territory  was  divided 
into  six  indicia!  districts,  or  larire  counties,  viz.  :  those  of  St. 
Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Geneyieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  \ew  .Ma- 
drid, and  Arkansas. 

A.I).  1*()N.]  The  limits  of  the  white  settlements,  as  late  as 
the  heirinninLT  of  the  year  l^os.  had  been  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
virtue  of  former  treaties  with  the  native  tribes;  but  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  made  ample  provision  for  the  extension 
of  settlements  by  future  emigration. 

On  the  10th  of  .November.  1SOS,  ;it  a  <_rrand  council  of  the 
western  Indians,  convened  at  "  Fort  Clark,"  a  treaty  was  con- 
eluded,  by  which  the  Osaire  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
an  extensive  portion  of  territory  between  the  Missouri  and  the 
Arkansas  Rivers.  These  lands  were  to  be  gradually  relin- 
quished by  the  tribes  in  advance  of  the  white  settlements. 
Hence  the  way  was  first  opened  for  the  extension  of  the  white 
population  into  the  eastern  portions  of  the  present  States  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

[A. I).  Is(ti).]  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  the 
I'nited  States,  people  from  the  Western  States  be(_ran  to  move 
-lo\\  |\-  into  tin-;  remote  reLrion,  gradually  au LTinent in LT  the  num- 
ber in  all  the  old  French  settlements,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  posts. 

The  -  re;i tes t  emigration  was  to  the  settlements  in  i he  vicinity 
ot  ('ape  (Iirardeaii,  St.  ( lenevieve.  St.  Louis,  and  St.  ( 'liarles  : 
tho-M-  of  Xew  Madrid  and  the  post  of  Arkansas  were  also  auir- 
mented.  but  m  a  less  decree.  h\  Ir"iitier  seltler>. 

[  \.l  >.  1SJO.  ]  In  the  year  1  MO.  the  number  of  people  in  the 
TeiTitorx  M!  Louisiana  had.  in  six  \  ea  rs.  increased  to  nearl\ 
t  \\ent  v-o|ir  thousand  souls,  including  abi-ut  lliree  thuii-and 
sla\e-.'  (  M  \\\\<  :i'_r'_rre'_ral<'  popiilaM'on  about  lilteen  huiidred 
Were  \\ithin  the  nmil>  of  llic  pre-eiit  Slate  o|  Arkansas;  the 
remainder  \\ere  compri>ed  clueily  \\,;llnii  the  confines  of  the 
preseiil  Stale  i  if  M  is«  >uri. 

[A.I'.   1^11.]      At   this  nine  the  frontier   population  bad  ex- 

'  Srr  |);ii-!iy's  I  iii-..-rsiti  (i:ixi'tii-i;r.  i'.  I'.'i,  L'iitidi  i't'  I-'-.'"  Aisi'  Hra-i :'.•!•.!'<  I.'.  ;- 
tras.  .i  Atlns  ,.)'  I  i. it.  .1  Stu 
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tended  sparsely,  and  at  remote  intervals,  to  the  distance*  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  \vest  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  chiefly 
near  the  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  and  anmnd  the  old 
French  villages.  Many  new  settlements  had  been  opened 
since  the  relinquishment  of  frontier  lands  by  the  Indians,  agree- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Clark:  and  the  territory  during  the 
year  1811  had  increased  its  population,  until  the  number  justi- 
fied the  organization  of  a  representative  territorial  govern- 
ment.* 

[A.D.  1815.]  The  Territory  of  Orleans,  in  assuming  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  had  adopted  the  name  of  the 
"  State  of  Louisiana;'  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana.  An  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  4th,  1815.  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  rep- 
resentative grade  of  territorial  government  upon  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  including  all  the  settlements  north  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana.!  This  ter- 
ritory extended  from  latitude  38°  to  41°  north,  and  was  known 
and  designated  as  the  "  Missouri  Territory."  Its  western  limit 
was  the  Indian  and  Mexican  Territories  in  the  remote  West, 
live  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  and  headquarters 
of  the  '•  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs."' 

[A.D.  1813.]  The  first  governor  was  General  William 
Clarke  ;  the  first  territorial  assembly  consisted  of  a  u  Legisla- 
tive Council.''  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
president. and  a  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  hundred  free  white  males. 
The  first  delegate  to  Congress  was  Edward  Ilempstead.  Such 
\vasthe  first  step  in  the  establishing  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment within  the  present  State  of  Missouri. 

Under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  number  of  people  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  began  to  augment  rapidly,  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Anglo-American  emigrants  from  the  Western 
States  and  territories.  The  language,  manners,  customs,  laws, 
and  usages  of  the  American  people  began  to  extend  over  the 
French  settlements,  and  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Yet.  as  late  as  the  year  181  1.  St.  Louis  had  not  lost  either  its 
French  population,  aspect,  or  usages.  Up  to  the  year  181; j, 
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St.  Louis  was  a  French  town,  extending  along  the  river  in 
I'.>I!L;,  n:irr"\v,  ;in<l  sometimes  filthy  streets,  lined  with  l'r;ul 
Wo,,, |, MI  tenement-,  ci  >n!ra>f  mif  Strongly  With  the  few  !:i'-_re 
stone  houses,  plastered  and  \\ 'lute-washed,  near  the  river,  and 
the  romantic  eireular  st<  >ne  forts  in  the  rear,  ai-<  >  \\hite-wa.-licd 
with  lime. 

[A.M.  1s*  !.">.]  Kini^i'titinn  t<>  Louisiana  T'-rritory. —  The 
whole  northwestern  frontier  was  involved  in  <>prn  war  with 
Great  Mritain  and  her  Indian  allies,  and  the  French  j)f)j)iil;ition, 
still  wedded  to  their  ancient  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  seem- 
ed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  neutral  partv,  equally  exposed  to 
two  eneniie>.  and  scarcely  ahle  to  choose  hetween  them  a  pro- 
tector.'  15nt  success  finallv  cniwned  the  arms  of  the  United 
States  \\ith  victory,  rind  the  Indians  of  the  Northwestern  I ''p- 
ritory.  deprived  of"  their  civili/ed  allies,  suspended  hostilities 
al'  'ii_r  the  tr<  intier. 

Ahoiit  the  close  of  the  year  l^lf>  a  new  impulse  was  given 
to  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  war  had  termina- 
ted :  the  northwestern  trihes  of  Indians  had  been  humbled  and 
pacified,  and  were  now  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  American  people.  The  American  settlements  began  to 
extend  rapidlv,  and  literally  to  overrun  those  of  the  French 
in  the  r  course.  The  French,  "he  coin  in;:  '_r  radii  ally  weaned  fr<  >m 
rirtial'ty  f.ir  -,\  wilderness  lite,  fo]-  Indi.-in  associates,  and 
egun  to  entertain  a  common  feel  in;:,  as  Ameri- 
c.-in  ciri/ens,  \vith  their  new  ]!cii_rhl"  >rs  \\  ho  had  settled  among 
them. 

[  \.D.  l^lf,.]  A  valuable  class  . .f emigrants  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  heiran  to  ai-rive  in  _rreat  numbei-s.  who.  with 
others  from  the  north  side  ot  the  Ohio  River,  LTeatlv  increased 
'he  population  in  all  the  organized  portion  of  the  territory  as 
f n  r  as  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  by  the  <  >sa_v 
purchase  in  iMI^.r 
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Hi\,  rs.  as  !:ir  \\v-st  us  tin'  .iu.it-;  ,  .1  li.'    M:it,  -  i.l  M;-<n'iri  :i:,,i   Arkaii^as 
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Adventurous  pioneers,  before  the  close  of  1SK>.  had  advan- 
ced into  many  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  miles  west,  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  at  many  points  on  the  Missouri,  two  hundred  miles  above 
its  mouth.  Settlements  and  organized  counties  had  also  spread 
over  a  considerable  portion  ol  the  northern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Arkansas,  west  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  upon  the  waters 
of  White  River.  Emigration  continued  to  augment  the  popu- 
lation in  all  the  new  settlements,  and  to  send  new  colonies  to- 
ward the  frontiers,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1S17,  when  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  over  twenty  large 
counties,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of  sixty  thousand 
souls,  including  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

This  number  of  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  entitle  the  ter- 
ritory to  an  independent  state  government,  the  General  Assem- 
bly made  application  to  Congress  lor  authority  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union." 
During  the  next  two  years,  the  number  of  people  gradually  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  settlers,  who  extended  themselves  into 
all  the  new  counties  as  far  as  the  Indian  boundary. 

/•V<//c//  Population  in  Mixsui/ri. — The  American  people,  with 
American  enterprise,  laws,  and  institutions,  were  now  prev- 
alent:  the  old  French  inhabitants  yielded  their  influence,  and 
became  Americanized.  Abandoning  their  former  habits  of  an 
indolent  village  life,  devoted  to  ease  and  amusement,  they  dis- 
persed upon  the  line  alluvial  lands,  entered  upon  the  active  la- 
bors of  agriculture  and  trade,  and  zealously  engaged  in  the 
Anglo-American  passion  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  an 
energetic  and  persevering  course  of  industry.  Thus  the  ( 'reole 
French  assumed  new  lite  and  enterprise,  and.  gradually  co- 
tin:  Great  and  I.ittlf  (  >s:iL'es  HI.. I  r. •.!..•. !  7,:!H-J,000  ncfcs  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
State  <.f  Arkansas  :n..l  west  of  it.  lor  th.'  use  of  i-niiL'nitiir-'  tnhes. 

'.].  Tn  :';/  '  's''  /•  ••  concluded  Aiuii-t  -Jlth.  i-i,".  --  Tliis  tivnt\  vv:is  \vith  tlic 
Q.ua[iaws  ot  tin-  \V,  st.  and  ceded  u'li.O'J-.r.iin  acres  west  ol'  Arkansas,  und  •..'.  HK'.oon  acres 
within  Louisiana,  south  uf  Arkansas,  upon  Verdigris  Kiver,  tor  tin:  use  of  the  emigrant 
Indian? 

4.     Trfnly  nl  H'lrrhi'jt  ,/,'.<.  ,• 'hided  Novmihrr  ]:,th.   18'J-l.— Tin-  Uuiq.aws  l.y  thus 

;.iv;it\  fL-ili  .1  to  th.'  I  nil.  .1  Stairs  1 .." ,("»'  sicn-s,  %\  itliin  tin-  Stnto  of  ArUfinsns,  whi,  I 

La.l  I"-. 'ii  r..'S.Tv,-.|  at  tli.-  treuly  (1f  <t.  Lnuis,  Au-ust  'Jltli,  1 -1-'. 

•/••.:•.     ,'    11  '        Cil;     ruin  lude.l    J:inii:irj    'Jiltli.   l;-j:..-    I5y   this    tn'al  , 

ci-ili'd    to  tlir  1   nit.-.l  States    .^iCil.OIHJ   acres  of  land   within  the    present  Mat' 
s:i.«.      X'V  /,„„,/   1.,,,,-g   ,,;•  tic  Unltf.il    .S/,//,x,  oimjjihilioii   <>f  J.--J7,  l,y  M.  .S.' 

c 
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alescin'j  with  the  Anglo-Americans,  became  incorporated  into 
one  homogeneous  people,  reciprocally  modified  in  character 
and  feelini:. 

The  Catholic  religion,  the  exclusive  creed  of  French  Loui- 
siana, made  ;ts  impress  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  earlv  emi- 
grants from  the  Western  States,  and  is  partly  transmitted  to 
their  common  offspring.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  Catholic 
influence.  Catholic  pietv.  and  Catholic  institutions  in  the  vicin- 
ity ot'  St.  Louis,  and  other  districts  first  occupied  bv  the  French 
colonists.  In  those  settlements  which  are  purely  American, 
the  Protestant  forms,  tenets,  and  usages  are  maintained. 

The  town  ot  St.  Louis,  from  its  admirable  situation,  and  its 
_rreat  commercial  advantage's  for  domestic  and  forei'_rn  trade 
by  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and  the 
fur  trade  with  the  western  tribes,  had  already  increased  its 
inhabitants  to  nearly  five  thousand  souls.  The  quick  percep- 
tion of  western  enterprise  had  selected  it  as  the  future  empori- 
um of  the  I'ppcr  Mississippi,  and  one  hundred  buildings  were 
erected  durinir  the  year  ISIS." 

In  1*01.  upon  its  first  occupancy  by  the  United  States.  St. 
Louis  did  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
This  number  had  increased  gradually  to  two  thousand  in  1810: 
in  the  next  four  years  the  increase  was  unusually  rapid,  and 
the  census  of  is 'JO  '_rave  the  entire  population  at  four  thousand 
six  hundred  inhabitants. 

Tli'  "  Mianiiri  Qui'slinn," — The  application  oj  the  Missouri 
Territory  (or  authority  to  assume  a  regular  state  government 
raised  one  ot'  the  most  alarming  political  storms  ever  witnessed 
in  the  I'nited  States.  The  "Missouri  (Question."  as  it  was 
called,  continued  to  agitate  the  I  nion  Irom  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  until  many  experienced  statesmen  were  apprehensive 
thai  even  a  dissolution  of  the  I'nion  mb_:ht  result  tr»m  the  un- 
tempered  /eal  of  the  enemies  ot  slavery. 

Louisiana,  from  its  earliest  coloni/ation,  had  not  only  tolera- 
ted and  sustained  the  institution  ot  neirro  slavery,  but  its  very 
existence  as  a  province.,  as  well  as  its  agricultural  prosperity  and 
commercial  importance  lor  nearly  a  century,  had  been  insep- 
arably connected  with  the  institution.  l»v  the  laws  and  usages 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  dominion  both  oi  France  and  Spam- 
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African  negroes  had  been  recognized  (is  jirujH-rli/  no  less  than 
real  estate.  The  treaty  of  cession  secured  for  the  inhabitants 
•.•I'  Louisiana  protection  from  the  I  nited  States,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion,  as  inalienable 
rights.  Hence  Congress  possessed  no  just  right  to  disturb  the 
relation  existing  between  master  and  slave. 

Vet.  regardless  of  the  sacred  obligation  contained  in  a  sol- 
emn treaty  stipulation,  the  enemies  ol  slavery,  chiefly  in  the  non- 
slavehokling  states,  opposed  the  legal  extension  of  servitude  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  original  slaveholding  states  of  the  Union, 
and  required  the  Federal  government  to  restrict  its  extension 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  done  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  zealously  and  perseveringly  urged  that  the  new  states, 
bv  their  constitutions,  should  exclude  slavery.  Hence  they 
required  the  people  of  Missouri  to  renounce  it.  or  forfeit  their 
rlirht  to  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state. 

The  friends  of  the.  South  resisted  the  usurpation  as  a  gross 
violation  of  vested  rights  guarantied  to  t  he  people  nf  Louisiana 
l.i v  the  treatv  of  cession,  and  over  which  Congress  had  no  right- 
ful jurisdiction.  The  capital  of  the  United  Slates  was  the  arena 
where  the  contending  parties  met  in  fierce  debate.  The  halls 
of  Congress  continued  to  be  agitated  for  two  years,  while  the 
aii'jry  conflict  of  opposing  feelings  and  interests  held  the  fate 
of  [Missouri  in  suspense,  and  for  a.  time  withheld  from  her  the 
right  ol  state  government. 

At  length  law  and  justice  prevailed  over  prejudice  and  error, 
and  the  rights  of  Missouri  were  recognized,  and  the  [Missouri 
Question  was  put  to  rest.  It  was  mutually  airreed  that  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  on  the  west,  side  of  the  Mississippi  >hould 
be  recognized  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  and  no  further 
north  or  west,  but  on!  v  south  of  latitude  'M  ,'U)'. 

[A. D.  1*1!).]  .l/7iv///.v//.v  Ti'rritury  Iti'nl  »[]'. — Preparatory  fo 
the  assumption  ot  state  government,  the  limits  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  were  restricted  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  .'5(i  .'JO' 
north.  The  restriction  was  made  b\  an  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved March  :?d.  isli).  entitled  ••  An  act  establishing  a  sepa- 
rate territorial  government  in  the  southern  portion  oj  the  Mis- 
..  Territory."  The  portion  thus  separated  \\as  subsequent 
!v  orirani/ed  info  the  second  irrade  ot  territorial  Lrovernment, 
an  ;  ''  !  ifl  .lames  Miller,  a  meritorious  and  distinguished  oj'- 
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ficer  of  the  Northwestern  army,  was  appointed  first  irovern- 
or.  This  territory  was  known  and  designated  as  the  "Ar- 
kansas Territorv."  and.  at  the  period  of  its  first  or^anixation. 
contained  an  airLrre'jate  of  nearly  fourteen  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.'' Its  limits  comprised  all  the  terntorv  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  between  the  parallels  :{.T  and  ,'{<>  .'?()'.  or 
between  the  northern  limit  of  Louisiana  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  On  the  west  it  extended 
indefinitely  to  the  Mexican  territories  at  least  five  hundred 
and  titty  miles.  The  Post  of  Arkansas  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  ne\\  LToveniment. 

[A.D.  1S'JO.]  The  population  of  this  extensive  territory  for 
several  years  was  comprised  chiefly  in  the  settlements  upon 
the  tributaries  of  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis  :  upon  the 
Mississippi,  between  Xew  Madrid  and  Point  Chicot  :  and  upon 
both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
its  mouth,  but  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "'Post  of  Ar- 
kansas." 

3//.v.vo;//v  Constitution  (ntthnri-^il. — It  was  not  until  the  (>th 
of  March,  1S-JO.  that  the  act  of  Conirress  was  passed  which 
authorized  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Territory  to  form  a  state 
Constitution,  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the  Pnioii  as 
an  independent  state,  with  the  boundaries  as  they  exist  at  this 
time.  The  convention  was  to  consist  of  forty  delegates,  duly 
elected  In  >m  fifteen  c<  milt  les.t 

The  convention  authorized  by  this  ae.t  met  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  I'-Mli  day  of  June.  is-JO.  and  oi"_ranixed  by  the  election  of 
I  )a  v  id  I  Jart  on  as  president,  and  William  Ci.  Pet  t  us  as  secretarv.t 

'!''.••  lir.-!  t.  rritiJivil  Li'-a-Ulni'''  il  i^tni'tnl  th<-  M!I  Irini'iits  into  sc\  on  l.iru'o  counties, 
-  :j  I  th'-  c.-nsH>  ot'  !  -''(1  ir!i\  i-  tlii'  jni|iul:il  ion  or  r.-irli  ;IN  follows  : 

1      L:i\vr.'iir.'.   with   ;i  puiinlat'on  i.f  :..i;M2   skills. 

;_'    I'liillips.  "  "     1,-J01 

.)     ArkuiiSiis,          "  ••     1,-jiiD 

•1.    1', ,:-,-',;,  '•  "     l,:i-j:i 

:,    r':r-k.  "     I  .(i  111         '• 

',.    H.  ni|.sti'ii.l.      '  "     •-'-'!-        " 

•,    M. ;;.-'.  y.M      •• 
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Alter  ;i  session  of  live  \veeks,  the  Constitution  of  the  "  State  of 
Missouri"  was  finally  adopted,  and  signed  on  the  J'.tth  day  of 
July.  Under  its  provisions  an  election  was  held,  which  result- 
ed in  the  selection  of  Alexander  M'Xair  as  the  first  governor; 
;i  "  ( leneral  Assembly"  was  chosen  at  the  same  time,  which 
soon  afterward  convened  lor  the  organization  of  the  new  state 
government. 

The  population  of  the  new  state,  by  the  census  of  1820,  was 
found  to  comprise  (5(5. 58(5  souls,  including  10, 222  slaves. 

Proviso  in  Admission  of  Missouri. — The  Constitution  <>|  Mis- 
souri had  been  duly  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  approbation, 
and  for  admission  into  the  Federal  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  After  some  opposition  and  delay,  an  act  of  Congress 
finally  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1821,  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  "State  of  Missouri"  into  the  Union  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states.  Yet  the  undying  hos- 
tility ol  the  anti-slavery  spirit  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
demanded  a  burnt-offering  to  the  idol  of  their  adoration,  and 
an  offensive  condition  was  made  the  proviso  for  admission. 
This  proviso  required  the  Legislature  ol  the  new  state  to  de- 
clare by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  ••  That  the  Constitution 
should  never  be  construed  to  authorize  the  passage  of  any  law 
(and  that  no  law  shall  be  passed  in  conformity  thereto)  by 
which  any  citi/en  of  either  of  the  states  in  this  Union  shall  be 
excluded  from  tin1  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities to  which  such  citi/en  is  entitled  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."'' 

The  Legislature  of  Missouri,  indignant  at  the  implied  impu- 
tation, which  had  been  permitted  as  an  offering  to  appease  sec- 
tional feeling,  assented  to  the  condition.f  but.  asserted  with  bold- 

awk-rRui'kii.T,fm«!  Joseph  M'Fernm.  -(_',>„/><<,•  r,,,t „//,.-  It.,!,,. rt  1'.  Clarke,  l{.,l,ert  Wal- 
lan-.  ami  William  Lillanl.  /•'/•/.  -  '//  .1..!,.,  <  I.  1  |,-:,th .-//,  •/•„,•./,-..,,.;,.•  Nirli- 

nlas  H.  Hiirklinrt.  Dull1  Given.  .Inhn  Ray.  .Ii.n;itluiii  S.  Kinky,  Benjamin  11.  Reeves.— 
J,jf,i  ,  ',  .  S  Hiuniii.  in, !.—  /.,  ,•/.,•  :  ...  Male..',,,  H , -nry .  —  .!/.• .,  '. 

,'//.•  Jonathan  liamsa\  an. I  James  Tsilbot.-  M<i<it*,>n  nntiitt/:  X;a!iHiiirl  Cndk.— AVw 
V<:  r,  <  ,.,»..//.•  Hiib.-rl  1).  [):iws.in.  CltrisMplirr  (i.  IldUts.-  I'ikf  runnf!/:  St.'pli.Ml 
Clr.-ivrr.  -  X'.  c  •/,,/,/,,  ruimty:  Hiruin  II.  Rsil.i-r,  Rriijainiii  F.iniiiuMS,  Nntlmii  RIMIHI\— 
St.fti-Hrriii-i'  rntiii'i/:  |{.  T.  Rri.wn  1 1  1  )...!-•>•.  .l..],n  I).  C.M.k,  .Inliu  Smtt.  St.I.<Jllis 
LMwanl  I5ut>-s  Ali-XJinrl.-r  M'Nuir.  \Villiain  K.-ctnr.  .lulm  ('  Sullivan,  I'lcrn: 
LI,  Junior.  Hrnnml  I'rntt.-,  Thomas  !•'.  Hi.hli.-k.  •  H '-/.-/,  •//,-/,/«  ,:,,n  nlif .-  .Inhn 

,,,-s   Sninii.-l  I'. y.Jnlui  Hut.  IUHL-S.      II      .       r    .  1.      il    I!,  ttis         ,-<•  Wet 

',:<•/..  |t..,.r  nf  Mis.-Miiri.   |>.  :!7«     :i>.       Alsu.    D-irliy'.s   I'liiviTSal  (jfl'/rttriT,  J).    l!l.";. 
I.:u,.|    L;i\vs  nf  I'nitfi!  Strid'S.  .••litimi  nf  1-'J7.  ],.  •)!•:{. 
An   ,,f  i;.:. ..,-;,;    AssfiiiMy  uf  Missimri,  passed  Juno  •Ji;th.  I'-'-     Tl    < 

II.  >.  <ie%er,  Speaker  nf  the  Iluusu  ul'  K-presentative^.  aii'l  \\"  i     an     I! 
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ness  ihe  true  construction  <>1  the  Federal  Constitution,  \\hich 
was  repugnant  to  the  enfranchisement  of  neirro  slaves  or  their 
remote  descendants. 

The  president's  proclamation  of  August  10th,  IN-JJ,  an- 
nounced the  compliance  ot  .Missouri,  and  the  lull  consul  in  nation 
ol  her  admission  into  the  I  nion  as  an  equal  and  independent 
state. 

Such  was  the  liery  ordeal  through  which  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri passed  in  her  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  state 
in  the  American  Union,  and  the  second  within  the  original  lim- 
its ol  the  ceded  province  ol  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  1S50.]  J//.v.vo//r/  '///('/•  her  Admission.  —  l/rom  this 
time  the  population  ol  Missouri  continued  to  increase  h\  the 
constant  tide  <>1  emigration  Irom  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Vir- 
ginia, and  .North  Carolina,  as  \\ell  as  Irom  other  Western 
State's  north  ol  the  ( )lno.  The  interior  ot  the  state  became  oc- 
cupied by  an  active  and  industrious  population;  new  counties 
were  organixed,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  was  extended 
to  her  western  limit.  In  the  lapse  often  years  from  the  adop- 
tion ot'  the  state  ^overnmeui,  the  number  ol  people  had  in- 
creased to  110.15.")  souls,  distributed  over  thirty-two  larire 
counties.  includiiiLT  nearly  'Ju.ooo  slaves  anil  persons  ot"  color, 
as  indicated  bv  the  census  ol  IN;}().' 

[A.D.  I '*>.'}.'{.]  Trade  and  commerce  had  sprung  up  in  all 
the  river  towns  :  numerous  llnurishmi;  villages  had  LTi'own  up 
throughout,  the  interior:  agriculture,  manulactures.  ain!  arts 
had  extended  to  the  extreme  trontier  settlements  ;  the  rich  sta- 
ple o|  hemp,  manufactured  into  bairirinir  and  rope,  but  cluellv 
the  raw  material  for  export  to  Kentucky,  beiran  to  attract  the 
at  ten  lion  of  the  farmers,  as  a  product  admiral)  1\  adapt  eii  to  the 
virgin  lands  of  Missouri,  especially  on  the  north  side  ot  ihe 

Aslil<'\.   IY'-siil>-til   "1  tin-  Si-niiU1.  ;i[i|iniv.-il  liy    .\i.-\:iii'li  r   M'.Viir.  tii''   lir-=:    >I:it<-   ~uv- 
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Missouri  Uiver.  Wheat  became  another  valuable  staple,  and 
large  ijiiantities.  manufactured  into  llour.  began  to  crowd  the 
market  of  New  (  h'leans. 

The  production  of  these  agricultural  staples  had  not  ceased 
to  extend  ten  years  afterward,  when  they  were  deemed  supe- 
rior to  the  same  articles  irom  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  region. 

Emigration  from  Xew  England  supplied  Missouri  with  hun- 
dreds ol  enterprising  men  by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  Illinois 
River,  anxious  to  embark  in  trade  and  manufactures  in  the 
West.  Emigrants  from  Kentucky  were  also  continually  ad- 
vancing to  Missouri  in  search  of  cheap  lands,  and  a  profitable 
employment  ol' their  slaves.  Bet' ire  the  close  of  the  year  1S33 
the  state  had  also  received  the  accession  of  nearly  thirtv  thou- 
sand frugal  and  industrious  Hermans,  distributed  in  the  towns 
and  upon  productive  farms. 

Such  were  the  sources  of  increased  population,  when  the 
census  of  1*33  indicated  the  aggregate  number  at  17G,'JS(>  per- 
sons, including  over  3:2. 000  slaves. 

The  enterprise  ol  the  state  was  only  beginning  to  develop 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  country  in  the  mineral  regions 
upon  the  tributaries  ol  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade,  as  ue.ll 
as  upon  the  sources  of  White  River.  The  never  failiir_r  sup- 
plies of  lead.  zinc,  copper,  iron,  manganese,  antimony,  and  oth- 
er u>eful  minerals,gave  ample  presage  of  the  extension  of  arts 
and  manufactures  far  beyond  \\hat  had  yet  been  seen  in  Mis- 
souri.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  coal  abounded  in  the  hills 
near  the  Missouri  River,  especially  on  the  north  side. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  M.s>oiiri  until  the  year  1  S3<5,  u  hen 
the  inhabitants  had  increased  jo  'JJl.'JOs  persons,  distributed 
over  fifty-eight  organized  counties.* 

1'jini^ratiun  t<>  Arktinmtx  T>  rrilonj,  -Meantime,  population 
Vrntory  ol  Arkansas.  Fora  niun- 
the  oriranr/.ation  o|  the 
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is  -t  chielh  '  't  the  hard  \. .  fear- 
.'•'•;  \   a  nd  Tennessee,  u  ho  had 
•amis  ol  la  w  and  ur'  "  id  nn  n'i!  is. 
remi  ite  reiTi<  >n.  d  >r  the  ac 
pi  >rlion  i  if  t  he  western  pi- 
::,     V 
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oncers,  that  the  Ark;iiis;is  Territory,  in  Ix'jn.  ten  years  after 
its  or^ani/ation.  liad  acquired  an  ai:  Lr  re  irate  of  only  ."JO. ^N  souls, 
including  l.">7()  slaves.  The  jurisdiction  ot  the  territorial  :_r"V- 
erninent  had  been  extended  over  twenty-three  lar'_re  counties. 
of  which  sixteen  had  hern  laid  oil' and  or^ani/ed  since  ls--'i).;n 
that  portion  "f  the  countrv  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been 
extinguished.  The  western  halt'  of  the  territory  had  been 
erei'ted.  in  1S'J1.  into  a  separate  district,  to  be  reserved  Joj'the 
future-  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  to  be  known,  us  the 
Indian  territory. ' 

From  this  time  the  tide  <>\  eimirration  heiran  to  set  ni'>re  ac- 
ti  vel  v  into  Arkansas,  as  well  as  into  other  portions  of  the  south- 
west. Population  be_ran  to  advance  up  the  Arkansas  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock,  and  as  Jar  as  the  western  boundary 
ot  the  present  State  of  Arkansas  :  also  upon  the  numerous  trib- 
utaries of  White  Iviver.  south  of  the  State  of  Missouri:  upon 
the  Little  Ked  River,  the  Bi,f_r  1'lack,  the  St.  Francis  and  its  up- 
land tributaries.  Settlements  beiran  to  extend,  also,  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  upon  the  Uayou  Barthelemv.  the  Saline  ot'the 
Washita,  the  deep  mountain  defiles  of  the  main  Washita  and 
its  tributary,  the  Little  Missouri.  In  the  year  is:?."),  they  had 
extended  into  the  southwestern  portion  ot  the  territory,  upon 
the  fertile  land-  north  and  south  of  Red  River,  upon  its  small 
tributaries,  where  the  ircnial  climate  invited  the  fanner  to  the 
cultivation  of  ijraiii  and  the  more  valuable  staple  of  cotton. 

[A. D.  !s-'!'>.]  /'.'/// /;>•/•<///«//  W>'vt  »f  thf  .V/.v.v/.v.s'/y^/.— It  was 
in  1  he  year  1  S.'J  I  that  the  Ainei'ican  people  I  ecame  enthusiastic 
in  the,r  search  t<>r  we>tern  land-  ;  and  the  ad\ance  ot  their  ex- 
plo]-;ition>  \s:ts  not  cheeked  by  the  Mississippi  Ri\er.  for  hun- 
dred- extended  their  researches  beyond  the  Rockv  Mount- 
ain-. \\'hi!e  the  State  o|  Teniu'ssec  \vas  pouring  her  reibuid- 
aiil  populalioii  info  the  northern  halt  ot  Mis-i-.-ipp;,  -he  did 
liot  \\ithhold  her  numerous  emigrant-  from  th.e  Arkansas  Terri- 
(or\ .  \Vealtliy  plant  ITS  and  capitalists  from  Mis>Nsippi.  Ivu- 
i-iana,  Tenne-see.  and  even  li'^m  (!eorLr.a.  had  t!ie:r  taees 
'uriied  to  thi-  fertile  aiid  salubrious  regions  upon  Rcdt  R'\ci'. 
'n  the  sohthuest  r'orner  of  the  Arl-ai  •-:  -  Terr't"r\  .  Sui'vevs 
and  e\  jilorat  ions  were  pi'"';'re-'-  ic/  rai'.dly  :n  th's  re'j  :•  'ii.  and 
mi'  !>ers  wi're  ad  van  CM,  _•  to  the  oceuj'ain-v  ot  choice  locations 
for  their  future  home-.  \  >r  ua-  it  !«'r'  !>etore  the  Feder-.l 
•  I)  ,•>.  -,  I  :.'•  .  r-  ,'  <!.  ..'•••. 
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government  caused  the  surveved  lands  free  from  Indian  claim 

o  * 

to  I>e  exposed  to  public  sale,  when  not  reserved  to  the  actual 
occupants. 

Xor  was  the  western  portion  of  the  Arkansas  Territory  the 
limit  of  American  progress  in  that  quarter.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
venturous families  from  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  at- 
tracted by  the  liberal  oiler  of  lands  in  Texas,  advanced  to  swell 
the  colonies  established  by  American  proprietors  within  grants 
profusely  made  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Settlers  for 
these  remote  colonies  advanced  from  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Tinted  States,  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of 
lied  River,  and  thence,  ascending  that  stream  to  Shreevesport, 
proceeded  by  a  direct  route  into  the  eastern  portion  of  Texas, 
and  sought  their  lavorite  colony. 

Emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  from  Xorth 
Alabama,  crowded  into  the  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  Arkansas  Territory,  as  well  as  into  the 
fine  rolling  uplands  and  alluvions  of  lied  River,  where  thev 
found  the  same  climate  and  a  productive  soil,  adapted  to  the 
agriculture  common  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  situated 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
West.  Such  was  the  tide  ol  emigration  on  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers  during  the  year  1830  and  sub- 
sequently. 

Ktutc  of  Arkansas. — Under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
the  territorv  increased  rapidly  for  several  years,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  IVJf)  gave  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  f>Sl.'H 
souls,  including  UtJ.'JO  slaves.  Thus  the  Arkansas  Territory  in 
the  last  five  vears  had  doubled  its  population.  The  increase 
m  the  number  o)  slaves  was  in  the  same  proportion  with  the 
increase  of  the  whites,  and  afforded  a  good  index  to  the  ad- 
vance of  agricultural  prosperity. 

[A.D.  IM.'W.]  The  population,  as  indicated  by  the  census 
of  IN.'}."),  entitled  the  people  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
an  independent  state  government,  agreeably  to  the  principles 
established  by  the  ordinance  of  17*7.  Since  the  year  H.'JO, 
seven  large  counties  had  been  added  to  the  jurisdiction  "I  the 
territory,  ;uid  the  people,  through  the  General  Assembl  v.  made 
application  to  ('(ingress  for  authority  to  establish  a  regular 
iorm  "f  state  government.  The  assent  of  (''ingress  wa<  nut 
withheld,  and  a.  Convention  was  authorized  to  meet  at  Little 
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Rock  on  the  first  day  of  January,  is:{(5,  for  the  jnirpose  of 
forming  and  adopting  a  state  Constitution.  The  same  was 
aj)proved  by  Congress,  and  on  the  l.'Jth  ol  June  following  the 
"State  of  Arkansas"  was  admitted  into  the  Federal  I  mon  as 
an  independent  state,  and  was,  in  jtoint  of  time  and  order,  the 
twenty-fifth  in  the  confederacy.' 

The  elections  for  governor  and  the  state  Legislature  took 
place  early  in  August  following,  and  the  state  government  was 
organized  the  same  year.  Tin-  first  governor  of  the  state  was 
James  S.  Conway.  with  Robert  A.  Watkins  secretary  of  state. 
Like  the  Missouri  Territory,  Arkansas  had  been  a  slave- 
holding  countrv  from  the  earliest  French  colonies.  Of  course. 
the  institution  of  negro  slavery,  with  proper  checks  and  limits. 
was  sustained  by  the  new  Constitution. 

The  progress  of  Democratic  jtrineiples  in  the  West  was 
evinced  in  the  bold  and  liberal  features  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. By  its  jirovisions  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  has  been  six  months  resident  in  the  state  is  a  quali- 
fied elector,  and  all  votes  are  given  rii-a  vocc.  The  number 
of  senators,  which  can  not  be  less  than  seventeen,  is  limited  to 
thirty-three;  and  the,  number  of  representatives,  which  shall 
not  he,  less  than  fifty-four,  is  restricted  to  one  hundred.  The 
judire^  ol  the  Circuit  Courts  hold  their  term  ol  ollice  for  lour 
years,  and  those  of  the  Superior  Court  for  a  term  of  ei^ht  vears. 
Neither  lotteries  nor  the  sale  ot  lottery  tickets  are  allowed. 
Only  one  state  bank,  with  branches,  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  the  state,  are  ever  to 
be  established  bv  the  Legislature;  and  the  Legislature  have 
no  power  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  consent  ot'  the  own- 
ers. Slaves  are  entitled  to  an  impartial  trial  by  |ury  for  eapi- 
leii>es.  with  counsel  lor  their  defense,  and.  upon  convic- 
-uller  the  same'  punishment  jirescribed  for  white 
>ns.  ('ili/.ens  shall  not  be  imprisoned  for  debt  without 
ition  of  fraud. t 

mssioii  o]   the  State  ol   Arkansas  m?( 
pi  ipulati'  in    and   u  ea  lib    ci  iiilmued  1>  > 
settlements  gradually  extended    over  ill 
and  rapidlv  occupied  the  fertile  regions 
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of  the  White  River  and  the  St.  Francis,  north  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita  and 
Red  River,  south  of  that  river.  Xew  counties  had  been  laid 
oil' annually  to  embrace  the  advancing  settlements:  and  the 
census  of  INK)  gave  the  state  an  entire  population  of  !)7.f>7l 
persons,  including  l!).!Wf>  slaves,  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  forty  organi/ed  counties.* 

[A.D.  IS.'JS.]  Meantime,  the  State  of  Missouri  was  increa- 
sing in  numbers  and  wealth  :  settlements  had  been  extended 
over  her  waste  territory  ;  and  civil  government  was  organized 
in  sixty-two  counties,  comprising  in  IS  to  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  ,'iS3.70^  persons,  including  fjS.-J  10  slaves.  The  state 
was  already  an  important  agricultural  and  commercial  com- 
munity, abounding  with  infant  manufactures  in  all  the  older 
settlements,  and  rural  villages  of  independent  and  happy  people, 
extending  up  the  Missouri  for  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to 
her  western  limit,  as  well  as  upon  the  sources  of  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  the  great  branches  of  White  River,  the  Maramec,  (!as- 
conade,  and  Osage  Rivers,  and  also  upon  the  waters  of  Salt 
River,  Chariton,  and  Grand  River. 

St.  Louis  had  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi in  trade,  arts,  and  manufactures  ;  second  only  to  New 
Or  leans  in  point  of  mercantile  importance  as  well  as  population, 
it  controlled  the  commerce  ot  the  Upper  Mississippi,  as  .New 
Orleans  did  that  of  tin*  Lower.  Resides  its  advantages  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  the  depot  ot  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, it  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Mexican  States,  by  means  of  caravans  across  the  great  Amer- 
ican Desert  by  way  of  Independence,  on  the  Missouri  River. 

The  introduction  of  steam-power  in  the  navigation  <.)  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  at  an  ear*]v  period  had  greatly 
increased  the  importance  o)  St.  Louis,  winch,  in  a  commercial 
point,  of  view,  bad  advanced  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  successful 
extension'of  steam-navigation  upon  the  western  waters.  About 
the  vear  isto,  the  manufactories  tl>r  the  supplv  of  materials 
used  in  the  construction  ot  steam-boats  and  steam  machinery 
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be>:an  1"  rival  those  of  l'ittM>uri:h,  Cincinnati,  and  Loii'-\i!!e: 
and  before  the  vear  1M1  the  most  splendid  specimens  ol  west- 
ern steam-engines  and  western  boat-building  issued  Irmn  'he 
JK  >rt  nt  St.  LOUIS. 

In  the  year  Ix'Jl, sixty  dillerent  -team-boats,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  <•!  710'J  tuns,  \vere  engaged  in  the  commerce  ot 
St.  Loui>  :  and  the  whole  number  of  steam-h<  >at  arrivals  \«r  the 
same  year  \vas  live  hundred  and  thirty-two.  In  l^.'L")  the 
nuniher  ol  steam-lioats  eiiLraired  in  this  trade  was  one  hundred 
and  t.  wenty-oiie.  with  an  aLru'reurate  t»nnaire  "f  1-").  f7d  tuns: 
and  the  whole  number  of  arrivals  was  eight  hundred  and  three.  *• 
The  commercial  importance  of  the  city  continued  to  advance 
steadily  as  late  as  IN  10,  having  become  the  i:reat  entrepot  for 
all  the  new  settlements  which  were  extending  over  the  \vho!e 
reirion  of  the  1'pper  Mississippi. 

The  pupulatiun  augmented  in  proportion  to  its  importance 
as  a  commercial  depot  and  entrepot  for  the  new  states  ot  the 
West.  In  the  year  1830,  the  airureir.'tte  number  in  the  city 
was  0'J5'J  persons  of  all  kinds:  in  l^-.'il  it  be^an  to  increase 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the  new  impulse  unven  to  western 
emigration  ami  steam-boat  navigation;  and  Irom  this  time  the 
irrowth  of  the  city  was  regular! v  progressive.  In  the  year 
1813,  the  number  oi  inhabitants  had  increased  to  mure  than 
twenty-eight  thousand;  and  three  vears  afterward,  in  1s  10. 
the  entire  population  was  t'ortv  thousand. f  Ihiriiig  'he  year 
lM."i. nearly  one  thousand  buildings  of  ull  kinds  had  been  erect- 
ed w  ithin  the  limits  >  if  the  cit  v. 

Subsetjiient  to  the  year  1^  jit,  the  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  again  into  Missouri,  not  oni\  from  the  Kastern  and  \Ve<t- 
ern  States,  but  1mm  lairope.  Thousands  ot  (ierman  imnn- 
iTi'ants,  seeking  home.i  iii  the  re_r:on  ot  the  I  ppei'  M^si^Mjipi, 
selected  Missouri  as  the  place  of  their  residence,  and  crowded 
into  thL.  fertile  and  healthy  re_ri"n-  near  its  northern  and  we^t- 
ern  limits. 

Ij/niifn/liuti  t<>  L'/UI.^I iiii'i  unil  l'>ir,t  7' /'/"//"/•//. — The  tide  »[ 
we>tern  emigration  \vas  not  restricted  b\  llie  limits  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas.  A  Her  I  he  year  l^'-^>,  the  advance  of  pop- 
ulation be'_ran  to  reach  both  extreme-,  ot  the  tormer  province 
of  Loui-iana,  heretofore  occupied  by  a  lew  sparse  and  remote 
settlements.  All  ihat  i-oi'ti^n  ot  the  State  ot  Louisiana  1  \iniz 
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southwest  of  tin-  Teche.  :m<l  north  of  Red  River,  h;ul  been 
thinly  settled  and  imperfectly  explored  as  late  as  the  Year 
I'v'M.  when  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  land  speculation  first 
be^an  to  develop  the  extent  oi  her  agricultural  resources. 
The  alluvial  regions  southwest  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Teche.  and  east  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  and  in  the  deltas 
of  Red  River  and  the  Washita.  became  the  theatre  of  explora- 
tions and  new  habitations.  The  lapse  of  five  years  found 
these  regions  occupied  by  a  succession  of  dense  settlements, 
which  now  constitute  the  most  valuable  cotton  plantations  in 
Northern  Louisiana,  opened  chiefly  by  enterprising  planters 
from  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  by  many  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  beautiful  and  fertile  upland  prairies  and  unrivalled 
plains  west  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  north  of  the  DCS 
Moines  River,  had  remained  in  the  occupancy  of  the  native 
tribes,  which  had  gradually  retired  west  of  the  great  lakes,  un- 
til they  commenced  their  aggressions  against  the  people  of  Il- 
linois, under  the  fierce  and  vindictive  Black  Hawk,  in  is^<». 
After  a  disastrous  war  of  nearly  three  years  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  confed- 
erates, utterly  routed,  and  driven  from  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory, retired,  with  their  destitute  and  crest-fallen  followers, 
across  the  Mississippi  River,  and  sought  safety  and  peace  in 
the  remote  west,  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri. 

Here,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Iowa  River,  the  vanquished 
warriors  and  their  indomitable  chief  made  overtures  fora  ces- 
sation oi'  hostilities  and  negotiations  for  peace.  Before  the 
close  oi  September.  1  S.'j-J,  a  treaty  oi  jiea.ce  and  amitv  uas 
concluded  between  the  discomfited  savages  and  the  Federal 
government,  providing  tor  the  sale  and  relinquishnient,  on  the 
part  oi  the  Indians,  oi  nearlv  all  the  lands  owned  or  claimed 
bv  them  within  fillv  miles  trom  the  west,  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  extending  from  the  I  )es  Moines  River  on  the  south  to 
the  \ellow  River  on  the  north,  and  designated  by  a  certain 
specified  boundary  on  the  \\est.  This  cession  contained  not 
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population  began  to  advance  into  the  ceded  territory,  which 
was  speedily  overrun  by  pioneers  and  exploring  parties,  in 
search  of  choice  lands,  desirable  sites  i!>r  towns,  and  water- 
power,  for  future  locations. 

District  of  Inu-n. — The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  was  made  near  the  dose  of  the  year  l^tt'J.  at 
Fort  Madison,  hy  a  colony  introduced  by  Zuchariuh  Hawkins, 
Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  l,s.'{f>  the  town-plat  of"  Fort  Madison"  was 
laid  oil'  by  General  John  II.  Knapp  and  Colonel  Nathaniel 
Knapp.  the  first  lots  in  which  were  exposed  to  sale  earlv  in  the 
year  Is.'W.  •  From  that  time  the  place  continued  to  augment 
its  population,  and  in  less  than  two  years  the  beautiful  loca- 
tion was  covered  by  a  nourishing  town,  containing  nearly  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  a  large  proportion  of  enterprising 
merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers. 

The  second  settlement  was  made  in  IN;},'},  at  Burlington, 
seventy-nine  miles  below  Rock  Island.  This  settlement  was 
conducted  by  Morton  M.  M'L'arver  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
who  located  their  families  at  this  point  when  it  was  still  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  Here  they  erected  their  cab- 
ins in  the  midst  <>1  the  wilderness,  braving  all  the  dangers, 
privations,  and  sufferings  incident  to  every  new  settlement 
remote  from  the  older  states.  The  same  autumn  the  plat  of 
a  town  was  laid  oil'  by  A.  Doolittle  and  Simpson  S.  White, 
upon  the  heautitul  area  of  some  sloping  eminences  and  gentle 
declivities,  comprised  within  a  natural  amphitheatre  formed 
hv  the  surruundmu  lulls,  which  were  crowned  with  luxuriant 
forest^,  and  presented  the  most  picturesque  scenery.  The 
same  autumn  witnessed  the  opriiinir  <>t  the  iirst  dry-ijoods 
stores,  hv  I  )r.  \\  .  K.  iu>ss  and  Major  Jeremiah  Smith,  each 
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well  supplied  with  western  merchandise.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  town  of '•  Burlington,"  which  in  less  than  four  years  be- 
came the  seat  of  government  for  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
and  in  three  years  more  contained  a  population  of  fourteen 
hundred  persons.* 

About  the  same  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  above  St.  Louis,  received  its  first  Ant,rlo- 
American  population  :  and  before  seven  years  had  elapsed  it 
had  become  a  rich  commercial  town,  with  an  enterprising 
population  of  fourteen  hundred  persons.  The  new  emiirrants 
designated  this  frontier  town  by  the  name  of  "Dubuque,"  in 
honor  of  Julien  Dubuque,  the  early  proprietor  of  the  ''mines 
of  Spain"  upon  the  Tpper  Mississippi.  An  enterprising  Ca- 
nadian, he  had  visited  this  region  as  early  as  178(>  ;  and,  hav- 
ing fully  explored  its  mineral  wealth,  he  returned  two  years 
afterward,  and  at  a  formal  council  of  the  Indians  in  17SN,  ob- 
tained from  them  a  grant  comprising  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  This  grant  was  subsequently,  in  17!M>.  con- 
firmed by  the  Baron  Carondelet,  and  the  king's  title  was  is- 
sued for  eighteen  square  leagues  of  land,  having  three  leagues 
front  on  the  Mississippi,  by  six  leagues  in  length. f 

Before  the  close  ot  the  year  IH.'W.  settlements  of  less  note 
were  commenced  at  many  other  points  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  Mississippi.!  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the  northern 
limit  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  18.'M  that  Aaron  Street,  a  member 
of  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and  son  of  the  Aaron  Street  who 
emigrated  from  Salem,  in  .New  Jersey,  founded  the  first  Salem 
in  Ohio,  and  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana,  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  to  the  Iowa  count  rv,  in  sea  re  h  of  "a  new  In  >me," 
selected  the  "  beautiful  prairie  eminence"  south  of  Skunk  River 
as  the  site  of  another  Salem  in  the  "  Far  West.''  In  his  ram- 
bles thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington,  over  the  uninhabited  re- 
gions, in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 

•    \e\vl, nil's  SUetehes  of  Iowa,  ]>.  112-llfi. 

'  .lull. MI  I)ulju<|iie  ae<|iiii-ed  Lrre;it  wraith  liy  Ins  minim,'  OJH  rat  inns,  rind  lived  until 
Mil:1!  h  -ltli,  1-Ht.  His  uTiisi;  is  itidi'-;it<-d  !>y  ;i  stone  monument,  situated  on  a  liiu'h 
bluff  nenr  the  li.ink  of  the  Mississippi,  cm.'  mil,-  l.elow  tin:  i-ily  of  ])ul.u,|ue,  and  upon 
whi'  ii  is  tlm  InlliAvinu'  inseri|rii»n.  M-/.  :  ".lulirn  I  hil-m/uf.  ini'n'ur  ,/,  .<  Ira  »nnr.s, 
d' i',j"i,"  •  .  m-,,-1  wirs  1-10,  u^i'c  ,/<  C.  tint."  See  Newhall's  .-ketrhe,  i,f  Iowa,  p.  i~l 
Also,  ),.  7-  1-J'J.  }  Idem.  i>.  1  l.V 
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irreat  advantages  presented  by  the  ••  beautiful  and  fertile  prai- 
rie country,  which  ;i bounded  in  groves  of  tall  forest  trees,  and 
was  watered  by  crystal  streams  flowing  among  the  variegated 
drapery  of  tbe  blooming  prairies."  Transported  with  the  pros- 
pect, the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  "  .Now  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  a  country  teeming  with  every  good  thing,  and 
hither  will  1  come,  with  my  children  and  mv  children's  chil- 
dren, and  mv  flocks  and  herds  :  and  our  dwelling-place  shall 
be  called  •  Salem.'  after  the  peaceful  city  of  our  fathers."* 

\e\t  year  witnessed  the  commencement  of  the  town  of  Sa- 
lem, on  the  frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the 
first  Quaker  settlement  in  Iowa.  Five  years  afterward  this 
colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered  nearly  one  thousand 
souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached  by  the  snows  of 
seventy  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generate  'iis. 

Such  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  popula- 
tion west,  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  "District  of 
Iowa."  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1S3-1,  contained 
nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 

Meantime,  lor  the  convenience  of  temporary  government, 
the  settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  DCS  Momes  Iviver,  had  been  by 
Congress  er, >,-ted  into  the  "  District  of  Iowa."  and  attached  to 
the  District  df"  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  [..wa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wiscon- 
sin, attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory  until  the 
latter  had  assumed  an  independent  state  government  in  J^.'Jti, 
when  the  District  of  Wisconsin  was  erected  into  a  separate 
Lro verm i ient.  JN)1,  >\\  (1  ;(<  the  \\  isconsm  Tern!'  >ry.  e\ercis;ir_r  ju- 
risdiction ,,ver  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
lar_r«4  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  ot  DCS  Monies  and 
Diibuuiie.t  The  a  L:LT rebate  population  o|  these  counties  in  1  **•',](> 
was  In. ;>:<!  persons.  It  was  not  lone  before  the  District  of 
[owa  became  noted  throiiLdiout  the  U'est  for  its  extraordinary 
lieauty  and  fertility,  and  the  irrcat  advantages  which  it  afford- 
ed to  a irricultura I  enterjinse. 
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Already  the  pioneer  emigrants  had  overrun  the  first  Black 
Hawk  Purchase,  and  were  advancing  upon  the  Indian  country 
west  of  the  hoiindary  line.  Such  was  their  restless  impatience 
to  enter  upon  the  territory  still  in  possession  of  the  savages, 
that  the  Federal  government  was  constrained  to  take  measures 
for  extending  the  limits  established  by  the  treaty  oi"  1833.  For 
this  object,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Sauks  and 
Foxes  on  the  '.31st  of  October,  1837,  in  which  they  consented  to 
the  extension  of  the  western  boundary,  in  latitude  -15°  40',  so 
as  to  include  the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  River,  not  less 
than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  present  '"city  of  Iowa."  The 
Indians  began  to  retire  still  further  west,  and  the  country  upon 
the  principal  sources  of  the  Iowa  was  thrown  open  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  whites. 

Thus  the  warlike  Sauks  and  Foxes,  from  the  Wisconsin  and 
Rock  River  regions,  east  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  who  had 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the  early  French  colonies 
of  Canada,  and  to  the  American  settlements  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  were  at  last 
compelled  to  retire  still  further  before  the  steady  advance  of 
the  American  pioneer,  and  to  seek  a  last  asylum  among  the 
Dahootas  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the 
population,  and  land-offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and 
Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such  lands  as  were  surveyed.  These, 
by  the  surveyors  as  well  as  the  explorers,  were  reported  as 
"a  beautiful,  fertile,  healthy,  undulating  region,  interspersed 
with  groves  and  prairies,  abounding  in  springs  of  pure  water, 
with  numerous  streams  flowing  through  a  soil  abounding  with 
limestone  of  divers  varieties,  and  other  kind  of  rock,  and  some 
coal." 

lou-a  Territory. — Meantime, the  District  of  Town,  before  the 
close  of  the  year  ls.'{^.  had  been  subdivided  into  sixteen  coun- 
ties, with  an  aggregate  population  of  ^J.MJO  souls,  distributed 
sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  had 
been  extinguished.  The  sum*'  year,  on  the  -1th  of  Julv,  agree- 
ably to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Cunirress.  approved  June 
1'Jth.  1^38,  the  District  of  Iowa  was  erected  into  an  independ- 
ent territorial  government,  known  as  the  "  Territorv  of  Iowa." 
The  first  ••  Territorial  (lovernor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Afi;ur<"  uas  Robert  Lucas,  former  (lovernor  of  Ohio,  with 
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James  Clark,  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  \vas 
chief  justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  judge  of  the  first  ju- 
dicial district  :  Joseph  Williams  \vas  judge  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first  delegate 
elected  hy  the  people  to  represent  them  in  Congress  was  Au- 
gustus C.  Dodge.* 

The  lo\va  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  "all  that 
region  of  country  north  of  Missouri  which  lies  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Hiver.  and  of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  United  States." 

[A.D.  1839.]  The  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory made  provision  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government. 
On  the  first  of  May,  1839,  the  beautiful  spot  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  '*city  of  Iowa"'  was  within  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing-grounds, from  which  the  tribes  had  not  then  retired,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  new  Indian  boundary,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  fourth  it  was 
selected  by  the  commissioners  as  the  site  of  the  future  state 
capital.  On  the  first  of  July  the  survey  of  the  "  city"  was 
commenced  upon  a  scale  of  magnificence  rarely  equalled.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  wide,  and  spacious  lots  and  squares 
were  designated  for  the  public  use.  and  the  "  city  of  Iowa" 
commenced.  Twelve  months  afterward  it  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  persons. f 

During  the  year  1S3!).  emigration  from  Xew  England,  and 
from  ,\e\v  York  bv  way  of  the  lake  route  from  Buffalo  to  the 
ports  on  the.  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly  into  the  Iowa  Ter- 
ritory, and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  lands  on  both  sides  oft.be  Des  Moines  River  an<! 
its  numerous  tributaries,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  small  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner:  aided  by  tlu- 
1 11 1 lioi  11  id t'd  facilities  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  irreat.  lakes 
and  upon  the  large  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  1  lie  emigration 
to  the  Io\va  and  Wisconsin  Territories  was  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  census  of  isio  ex- 
hibited the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  -13.017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  \\  isconsm  Territory  at  30,915  persons.! 
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[A.D.  1SK).]      Among  the  emigrants  were  thousands  from 

foreign  countries,  hut  chiefly  from  the  states  of  Germany. 
The  frugal  and  industrious  people  from  these  states  arrived  in 
great  numhers  at  the  ports  ot  Xevv  York  and  Xe\v  Orleans, 
whence  they  secured  a  speedy  conveyance  to  the  West;  from 
the  former  port  hy  way  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  by  rail- 
roads and  canals  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  in  steam-boats  by  \v;iy 
of  the  lakes  to  the  ports  of  Chicago,  Racine,  and  Milwaukie 
for  Wisconsin;  and  from  Xe\v  Orleans  by  the  Mississippi  in 
steam-boats  the  conveyance  was  speedy  and  direct  to  any 
point  of  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

[A.D.  1813.]  Such  were  the  routes  by  which  population 
swarmed  to  these  remote  territories  ;  and  such  had  been  the 
increase  of  emigration  previous  to  18-13,  that  the  Legislature 
of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  state 
Constitution.  At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  an  act  was 
passed  to  "enable  the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a 
state  government."  A  convention  assembled  in  September, 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  18-1-1,  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  "State  of  Iowa  ;"  it  being  the  fourth  state  organized 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

[A.D.  18-11.]  The  population  of  Iowa,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  increased  to  81, 021  persons  ;  yet  the  people  were  subjected 
to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of  government. 
The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  evinced  the  prog- 
ress of  Republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  Democratic  tendency 
so  prominent  in  all  the  new  states.  The  Constitution  for  Iowa 
extended  the  right  of  suffrage  to  cverv  free  white  male  citi/en 
of  the  I'nited  States  who  had  resided  six  months  in  the  state, 
and  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  application  lor  the 
right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  bv  the 
pe»ple  lor  a  term  of  luur  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods. 
Chartered  monopolies  were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incor- 
poration was  permitted  to  remain  in  force  more  than  twenty 
years,  unless  it  were  designed  lor  public  improvements  or  liter- 
ary purposes;  and  the  personal  as  well  as  the  real  estate  ol 
the  members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of' the 
same.  The  Legislature  was  prohibited  from  creating  any  debt 
in  the  name  <>\  the  state  exceeding  "lie  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, unless  it  were  ti>r  defense  in  case  of  war,  invasion,  or  in- 
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surrection  :  and  in  such  ruse,  the  lull  creating  the  <lrl>t  should, 
rit  llir  same  time,  provide  thr  \vuys  and  means  for  ils  redemp- 
tion.  Such  were  sonic  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first 
Constitution  adopted  fur  the  State  of  |o\vu.  Yet  the  slate  was 
not.  to  he  finally  or^a  nixed  under  this  ( 'on  si  i  tut  ion.  and  the  peo- 
ple o|  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of  government 
until  the  close  of  the  year  IN  Hi.' 

[A.  I).  1*1.").]  The  Constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  ap- 
proved hy  Congress,  an  art  was  passed.  March  .'Id.  IN  15,  for 
the  admission  of  the  "State  of  Iowa"  into  the  1'Yderal  Union 
simultaneously  with  the  "  State  of  Florida,"  upon  the  condition 
that  the  people  o|  Iowa,  at  a  subsequent  general  election,  as- 
sent to  the  restricted  limits  imposed  hv  Congress,  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  general  area  of  other  Western  States  ;  hut 
the  people  ot  lo\\a  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted  limits  pre- 
srrihed  for  the  new  state,  a  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  in 
the  popular  vote  having  rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence 
Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  government,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  INK;,  when  the  people,  through  their  Legislature, 
acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits,  and  Congress  authorized 
the  formation  of  another  Constitution  jtre]>aratorv  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Iowa  into  the  I  'nion.t 

It  had  hecn  the  desire  of  the  \orthern  States  to  restrain  the 
extension  of  the  slave  states  without  a  corresponding  extension 
of'  the  free  st;iles.  Hence,  the  Territory  of  Florida  had  been 
excluded  from  admission  mfo  the  I  nion  lor  several  years, 
to  restrict  the  southern  representation  in  Congress,  until  the 
balance  of  power  could  be  preserved  b\  the  simultaneous  ad- 
mission of  a  free  state.  ^  et  destiny  decided  for  the  South. 
Florida  assented  to  the  terms  of  admission,  and  look  her  sta- 

*  Tli"  p, •.,[,!,•  ..I"  I.UVH.  p.  1-lv  riv-<->it,-<l  l,,  III.-  ivstri.-tiniinr  limits,  a  ml  thr  r.iriii:iliiiii 

c.f  ;t  I  -"•••. t'.rial  L.-IH  i-riiini-Mt  ovi-r  tin-  n-i  naiii  in.  was!.-  trrrit.iry  !\  ii.  /  in.rtli  Mini  «  •  ->t  nf 
tin-  inn  :•-  [M'.-srniiril  by  <'nn_'rrs<.  ]'.  -I  it  i.  ms.  with  Mini,  n.ns  si_-iiat ur.-s,  il.-iii:Ui>l.-il  thr 
|,p,.,,,,,  ,  |  f.  Mrirt'.,,ii  |,->  tin-  uiv:i!i'r/.:itiiiii  ..I'  :i  si-|ia>':ili-  !  i  i  r.  I  •  -r\  .  In  !»•  •!•  --i  -iiati'il  ami 
kiniwii  ••-  tl,.  '  Ualii-nta  T.-rrilnn,"  i-niiijirisiiiu;  tin-  II..IKIII  |.-rrit.ir\  l..'\..mi  l!:-  ..rjan- 
i/r,!  >-  tti.  in  i -Hi-  nl '  l,,\\  a.  ('iniLT."i.s  n«-,-,  ,nliiiL'ly  autlM.ri/r.l  a  Si-i-i.n.i  i-ui.v,-i.ti..ii  {,>rl]i<< 
ailnpli.,.,  ,.t  aiii.th.-.-  slati-  ('..ii-tituti'in.  ai.d  this  i-.,u\i  i,ti.>n  a^s.-nili'i-il  in  May  1-  Hi.  ami 

.\u:u-!lli'  slat.-  n!"  I.p'.va  was  fnnnallx  a.lmitt.-.l  ih',.i  t!,-'  I  i.>  >:;.  ai,.|  t  !,.•  1'irM  slatr 
cirri  l,  ,1,  -A  :,.-.  i.%  tin-  J.rc  iclainati.  .Ji  i-t  ( i.-v.Tiidr  I 'hivk.-.  |.i  IM-  lirl.l  on  th.'  'J«,th  day  <.f  Or 
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lion  as  an  independent  state,  while  Iowa,  rejecting  the  terms, 
remained  a  territorial  dependence. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  accession  to  the  weight  of  southern 
influence.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  admission  of  the  great 
"State  of  Texas"  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  and  equal 
member. 

Florida  and  Texas  were  slaveholding  states  in  virtue  of 
their  original  rights  as  French  and  Spanish  provinces,  which 
were  secured  to  their  inhabitants  by  subsequent  treaties  made 
by  the  United  States  with  those  powers  in  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  But  in  Iowa  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  prohibited  in  virtue  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
in  INxJO,  which  restricted  slavery  to  that  portion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  lying  and  situated  south  of  the  parallel  of 
30°  30',  excepting  from  these  limits  only  the  State  of  .Missouri. 
Moreover,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in  a  latitude  where  slave 
labor  was  unprofitable,  and  but  lew  inducements  presented  for 
its  introduction.  Hence  Iowa,  in  her  Constitution,  was  bound 
to  exclude  negro  slavery  from  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction  ; 
and  thus  it  was  that  the  greater  portion  <if  emigrants  to  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin'  came  from  the  tree  states  of  New  England, 
New  York,  and  those  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  as  well  as  a 
large  proportion  of  foreign  immigrants  from  Germany.  France, 
and  Great  Britain.  These  together  form  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical, frugal,  and  industrious  communities  in  the  West. 

After  the  organization  of  Iowa  Territory,  and  especially  after 
the  year  1840,  the  tide  of  emigration  began  to  set  strongly  into 
the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the  extreme  western  con- 
fines of  the  former  province  ol  Louisiana.  The  indefatigable 
explorations  of  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  the  Nehrasca  Ter- 
ritorv,  upon  the  sources  of  the  IMatte  and  those  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Columbia  or  Lewis  River,  opened  the  wav  for  emi- 
grants through  the  "South  I'ass"  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As 
early  as  the  vear  1S-10,  several  colonies,  lured  bv  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  missionaries  upon  the  Wallamette, 
had  taken  up  the  line  of  march,  or  pilgrimage,  to  the  remote 
regions  of  Oregon  and  California.  Two  years  afterward,  a 
good  wagon-road  had  been  marked  out  to  the  South  Pass,  by 
which  emigrants  imperceptibly  passed  beyond  the  great  ranges 
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of  UK-  Rocky  or  Oregon  .Mountains.  During  the  year  1SH, 
emigration  had  sn  tar  augmented  the  settlements  upon  the 
south  lork  ot  the  Columbia,  that  the  people  proceeded  in  the 
spring  ot  18-lf>  to  organize  tor  theni>elves  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  claimed  the  protection  o!  the  1  uited  States  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  territorial  jurisdiction.'  The  summer  ot  1S1(> 
witnessed  the  final  settlement  of  the  long-contested  Oregon 
([iiestion,  liy  ;i  formal  treaty  between  (ireat  Britain  and  the 
("nited  Slates.  whereb\'  the  l.'nited  States  acquired  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  to  the  Oregon  Territory  as  far  north  as  the 
tilth  decree  ot  latitude.  This  removed  all  tears  ol  loreign  ju- 
risdiction from  the  settlers,  and  opened  the  \\ay  tor  the  I  nited 
States  to  extend  an  unequivocal  authority  over  the  country, 
and  to  encourage  its  growth  by  the  liberal  grant  ot  lands  to 
the  families  of  occupants. 

K  T.  - .  \  N  \  K  X  A  T I O  V     O  K    T  K  X  A  S . 

[A.I).  IS'JL]  It  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  that  by  the 
treaty  of  LSI!)  with  S]»ain  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridas.  the 
I  nited  States  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  "western  portion  of 
Louisiana  Jyinir  south  of  Red  River  and  west  ot' the  Sabine.' 
Alter  the  final  ratification  ot  that  treatv  hv  both  irovernments. 
and  the  cession  and  delivery  of  the  Floridas  to  the  I  "nited  States, 
the  Spaniards  took  formal  possession  o|  the  countrv  \\est  «i  the 
Sa bine,  and  erected  it  into  the  "  Province  of  Texas."  under  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  ot  the  Vi«vroy  (,t  .Mexico.  From 
that  time  the  Sabme  River  was  the  western  boundar}  ot  the 
United  States,  near  the  (  lull' of  Mexico. 

The  province  of  Texas  at  this  time  was  occupied  b\  the  na- 
tive tribes  nt'  savages,  interrupted  only  bv  a  few  Spanish  set- 
tlements, located  cluefl  v  at  the  rem<  >te  points  o)  San  An  Busline, 
thirty-live  miles  west  of  the  Sabine;  at  .Vic,  i^doche^.  t'"rty 
miles  v\e<t  ot  San  A  u'_rustine  :  besides  other  settlements  upon 
the  Trim  1  v.  I'ra/os,  ( 'olorado.  ( I  uadaloupe.  and  as  tar  west  ward 

'    Ti uiL'nitiuii  to  Ori'-rnh  li\    Ur     lin-ut    1'!  ,tt,-    :i!i.|    S..iitli    I1:,---    :s    •,t:iti-.!    ;it  c;iO 

!iini'!ri-l  :iii.'.  l'n:rt\  s.-vcn,  iii'-n,  wmin-ii,  :iii>l  i  liililn-n.  in  1-U1.  In  '.  -  I.!  tip-  nun.li.T  ,  .1  rni- 
i_-r;int-.,  nn  n  svmin'ii.  mid  rliiMrrn,  w:i~  •  L-li!  I, 'in. !!•••'!  ;tn.l  <.". .  :.t\  !:\  r.  Infill.  -  n:..'  timu- 
Kinul  thr.T  linn.iri'il  In 'jul  ufi-nttlf.  In  I-  II  lli,-  .'HILT:!!!?-  w.'p'  <i;..-  tl..'i;s:ii..i  i.is.r  l.un- 
dr.'.l  iiinl  s,'V..-Ml\  !i\i'.  iin'!ii,!;i.--  iii'-n,  w,'in,'i4.  innl  ,'|ji!,!r.-n.  I-  >!.!.•>  il.n-.-  lln,-iMit,,l  i;.-.iil 
of  I'Utlii'  ,iri'i  sln-i'ii  In  :-',..  tiir  iiUiiiluT  w:if  tlirr,'  th"ii.Min.!,  in,  n.  w,.iiicn.  :n.il  ciiil- 
rcii.  .'mil  K.'S'i'n  tii'>';>:inii  !:'.'•  Iriv  ir,  •  1  i  i":i'l  •  •!  >  .t\  '.'.<•  :in. !  <hi'.'|  T-'UiInl  A  in,-rii-!lii 
ciiiuTiiiits  in  I-!'..  i-:_-lil  thiiiis-llnl  .  Hi'iti-h  i'iui_T:iiit«  nli'1  t  li.  ';i^."^i  t  \v,  i  lunnlri'il  Mini 
titty.  >'irli  \v:is  tl..-  inrr.-;is.'  ut  Ann  nrun  \>"\'  ii:iti,.ii  in  I  lr,v»n  .-.  ,•  \V,-,  k!>  i  nio:i, 
VIM.  i  ,  Nu.  •!.".,  \i.  ",>'-.  7»;i.  "  rj<->.'  %••!.  i  ,  !••  -k  i.  i-ii.i['  v  .  j..  ;-'.i.  '.'">. 
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as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar.  The  country  between  these  remote 
settlements  was  almost  uninhabited,  being  occup'ed  solely  by 
a  le\v  rovinur  savages,  and  some  French  and  Spanish  Creoles, 
or  Anglo-Americans,  v\  ho  had  taken  up  their  solitary  residence 
anioiiLT  the  Indians.  The  whole  population,  including  some 
settlements  in  the  vicimtv  ol  the  sea-coast,  scarcely  exceeded 
five  thousand  souls,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  were  the  re- 
mains o|  old  colonies  formed  during  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
the  province  of  Louisiana. 

Each  principal  settlement,  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  to 
Nacogdoches,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  a  military 
commandant,  who  exercised  civil  and  military  authority  with- 
in the  limits  ol  his  presidio.  At  each  presidio  was  established 
a  '•  mission,"  which  generally  preceded  the  formation  ol  settle- 
ments, and  was,  in  fact,  the  nucleus  around  which  population 
concentrated  in  the  wilderness. 

The  old  *•  missions,"  or  ancient  edifices,  whose  remains  are  yet 
seen  in  Western  Texas,  were  of  massive  stone,  and  resembled 
the  feudal  castles  ol  Rurope.  Several  ol  them  were  erected 
by  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico  early  in  the  eighteenth  cenfiirv  : 
some  of  them  are  coeval  with  the  oldest  cities  in  the  I'nited 
States.  They  were  nearly  all  built  upon  the  same  general 
plan,  consisting  of  a  church  in  a  tort.  Of  these,  the  most  an- 
cient are  those  of  San  Antonio  de  I'exar  and  (loliad.  The 
former  has  become  memorable  in  the  recent,  history  ol  Texas, 
on  account  of  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  Alamo,  and  the  fall  of 
Travis  and  his  heroic  band. 

Such  was  the  province  ol  Texas  under  the  Spanish  mon- 
archv  until  the  vear  1^'Jl.  when  Mexico  became  an  independ- 
ent nation.  1  ji  to  this  period  Texas  was  almost  an  unknown 
wilderness,  and  foreigners  <>t  all  nations  were  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  indefinite  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of  the  mil- 
itary commandant,  from  emigrating  to  the  province.  The  lew 
Spanish  subjects  who  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  encounter  the 
toils  and  privations  incident  to  a  new  count  rv.  were  constrained, 
by  their  habitual  indolence  and  timidity,  to  con -j- rebate  in  small, 
compact  settlements  around  the  garrisoned  posts  or  fortified 
missions.  I  nder  such  circumstances  commenced  the  city  ol 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar;  also  the  to\\n  of  (loliad.  or  La  I'ahia. 
Jlelugio,  M^piritu  Santo,  and  .\acogdoches.  Around  each  of 
these  ///  'I'xiilins  small  portions  ol  land  were  brought  into  ml- 
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tivation  t'.ir  the  support  of  the  little  coioiiv,'  while  all  i>e\ond 
\\:is  hut  one  remove  li'om  savage  hie.  The  principal  articles 
cultivated  hy  these  colonies  were  corn.  su<_rar-caiie,  bean-,  and 
other  riiliiiarv  vegetables,  barely  sullieient  lor  home  r.on>ump- 
tion. 

'I'he  remainder  of  the  country  was  lelt  in  its  primitive  con- 
dition, and  such  it  remained,  without  anv  ellort  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  reclaim  it  hv  emigration  and  settlement,  un- 
til the  final  subversion  of  the  re^al  power,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion ot  Mexico  irom  the  imbecile  and  improvident  dominion  of 
•  Spain. 

[A.D.  1N-J1.]  On  the  ;>lth  of  October,  is-Jt,  tlie  .Mexican 
States  adopted  a  Republican  torm  ot  ;_ro\  eminent,  embracing 
•'  a  confederation  ot  independent  states,"  known  and  designat- 
ed as  the  "  I  mted  States  ot  Mexico."  In  this  confederation 
the  departments  ot  Texas  and  Coahuila  were  admitted  as  one 
state,  and  were  jointly  represented  in  the  Congress  of  Mexico. 

Soon  alter  the  establishment  of  independence  in  the  I'nited 
States  of  Mexico,  the  coloni/ation  and  settlement  of  Texas 
became  a  favorite  subject  of  national  policy  with  the  ne\\  ^>v- 
ernmeiit.  To  attract  population  lor  the  settlement  ot  the 
countrv,  cololiixation  laws  were  enacted,  to  encourage  enter- 
prising individuals  Irom  loreiirn  countries  to  establish  lame 
colonies  ot  emigrants  within  the  limits  o|  Te\as.  I  nder  the 
pro\  i.-ions  ot  t he-e  laws  enterprise  \\  as  awakened  in  the  I  mt- 
ed Slates  and  in  some  portions  ot  Kurope.  Founders  ot  colo- 
nies, or  A,'////*/'' -s'trios,  \\ere  induced  to  enter  into  engagements 
for  the  occiipancv  and  settlement  ol  lar_;c  tract>  o|  country, 
designated  in  their  respecti\  e  ••  L.rrant>  ;"  the  extenl  ot  the  L; rant 
1  uMi  i '_r  |  'I'oj  HI  [•  1 1 1  iiiate  to  t  he  number  o|  colonists  t.o  1  >r  introduced. 
The  lir>t  Lirani  \s'as  made  to  Moses  Austin,  a  nati\e  ol  I)ur- 
liam.  <  'on nectic ut.  in  1  S'J  1.  and  under  it--  provisions  he  was  re- 
quired 1>\  the  Mexican  authoj'ities  to  introduce  three  hundred 
familie.-  from  the  1  mted  Stales.  This  enterprising  luan,  hav- 
ing departed  from  IJexar  for  the  introduction  «\  \\\±  enlnnv, 
died  on  hi^  |ouriie\  throiiLfh  the  \\ilderness.  hi:i\'ini5  hi--  plans 
(.if  coloni/ation  to  be  prosecuted  h\  his  son.  ( 'olonel  Stephen  V. 
Aiistiii,  who  [losM-ssed  the  talents,  cner^x,  and  |iuli:meiit  req- 
uisite for  the  arduous  undertaking.  Having  succeeded  to 
his  father'^  enterpi'ise.  In.'  subsequentl\  acquired  more  inlhieiice 

'    I',!-;uil'iiM  s  C"iuii!''  In  nsivi-  Alia-,  a:l.  '   T''N.t>.     J'.  t  I. 
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with  the  Mexican  government  than  any  otlier  empresario  in  the 
province. 

The  difficulties,  privations,  and  dangers  of  a  new  colony  in 
the  wilderness  of  Texas  were  such  as  had  been  experienced 
by  the  pioneer  settlements  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  in  the 
first  occupancy  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  alike  remote  from 
tin1  aid  and  resources  of  a  civili/ed  country.  Yet  the  native 
tribes  of  savages  in  Texas  were  less  numerous  and  warlike 
than  those  which  were  encountered  in  the  settlement  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

[A.D.  1S.TJ.]  But  a  few  years  had  elapsed  when  nearly  the 
whole  area  of  the  department  of  Texas  had  been  parceled  out 
into  extensive  grants  for  settlement  by  the  different  empresarios, 
with  their  colonies.  The  country  was  also  organized  into  four 
separate  jurisdictions,  or  subordinate  departments,  each  com- 
prising a  number  of  "grants."  These  were, 

I.  DEPARTMENT  OF   NACOUDOCIIES  :  Comprising  five  grants, 
viz.:  those  of  Zavalla,  ~\Vhdin,  Kurnelt,  Vilisola,  and  .Milam. 

II.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BRA/OS  :  Comprising  the  first  and  second 
grants  of  Austin,  and  that  of  Austin  and   \Villi<nns. 

III.  DEPARTMENT  OF  BF.XAK:  Comprising  the  grants  of  DC 
Witt,  DC  Lean,  Paver,  M'Mnllcn,  and  M'Elone. 

IV.  NORTHWESTERN  DEPARTMENT:  Comprising  the  first  and 
second  grants  of  Cameron,  and  that  of  Tl  oodhun/,  &c. 

Under  this  policy,  emigration  from  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  continued  to  augment  the 
population  .in  all  the  departments  until  the  year  IH.'H,  when  po- 
litical troubles  begun  to  convulse  the  Mexican  Republic. 

[A.D.  I'SUo.]  At  this  time  the  whole  Anglo-American  pop- 
ulation of  Texas  was  about  twentv  thousand:  of  this  number 
General  Austin's  colony  comprised  no  less  than  thirteen  thou- 
sand, or  more  than  hall  the  entire  population.  These  were 
chiefly  emigrants  from  the  United  States;  almost  every  citv, 
village,  and  hamlet  fr»>m  Maine  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  base  of  the  Rockv  Mountains,  having  furnished 
its  proportional  quota. 

The  Mexicans  within  the  limits  of  Texas  at  this  period 
scarcely  exceeded  three  thousand,  most  of  whom  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bexar.' 

Meantime,  Texas  and  Coahuila,  comprising  the  territory  from 

'   SIM;  Muurv's  Texas,  cilitimi  of  1*40,  p.  •,'»:. 
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the  Sabine  westward  to  the  Rio  del  .\<>rte.  and  incliidiii'_r  the 
"  Presidio  de  Ki<>  Urande."  on  the  west  side  of  tli;it  river,  had 
been  constituted  one  independent  state,  duly  represented  in  the 
Mexican  Congress.  But  they  were  not  formed,  it  seems,  to 
exist  in  harmony  together.  The  active  enterprise  and  innate 
energy  of  the  Anglo-American  people,  who  constituted  a  la  rue 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ot  Texas  proper,  required  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arts  and  manufactures,  toother  \vith  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  machinery,  and  colonial  supplies,  which 
were  indispensable  to  agricultural  prosperity  and  domestic 
comfort.  In  the  infancy  of  their  settlements,  these  indispensa- 
ble supplies  could  be  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  from 
the  I  nited  States  and  other  countries,  bv  importation,  and  of 
better  quality  and  at  iar  less  cost  than  they  could  be  produced 
in  a  new  settlement.  The  colonists  who  had  emigrated  from 
the  I  'nited  States  had  been  familiar  with  the  use  and  advan- 
tages of  such  supplies,  and  without  which  prosperit  v  was  hope- 
less. Yet  1)}"  the  Mexican  tariff  the  articles  which  were  most 
indispensable  to  them  as  successful  agriculturists  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  were  excluded,  or  were  so  augmented  in  their 
cost  by  prohibitory  duties  as  to  be  virtually  banished  from 
popular  use.  Amonir  the  articles  thus  excluded  Irom  the  new 
settlements  were  to  be  found  many  which  could  not  be  produ- 
ced in  a  new  country  still  in  its  infancy  as  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures. Thus  the  honest  and  industrious  emigrant  was  ex- 
posed to  tht1  avarice  o(  the  monopolist  and  speculator,  who 
could  extort  from  him  his  whole  available  resources  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  necessaries  of  domestic  use. 

As  a  relief  from  these  embarrassments,  the  people  of  Texas, 
in  numerous  petitions  to  the  Mexican  (  'oiiirress.  represented 
their  condition,  and  respectfully  praved  "that  certain  articles 
indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  Texas"  miirht  be  ••  :idmitted 
/'/•>•'•  nt'  //nil/  lor  three  years."  until  nianuiactiirinir  establish- 
ments could  be  erected  within  the  limits  ot  Texas.'  The 
Mexican  '_rovernment  turned  a  deal  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and 
also  to  a  petition  "that  Texas,  as  a  state,  should  be  separated 
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from  Couhuila,"  and  be  represented  separate!  v  in  the  Mexican 
Congress. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  l<S.'Jf)  the  different  grants  in 
Texas  had  received  important  accessions  to  their  population, 
comprising  many  active  and  enterprising  Irish,  English,  and 
German  emigrants,  who  were  distributed  over  the  country  in 
separate  colonies,  or  were  incorporated  with  the  Americans 
Irom  the  1  nited  States. 

The  liberties  of  Mexico  had  begun  to  totter  under  the  dicta- 
torial sway  of  General  Santa  Anna,  and  several  of  the  states 
openlv  renounced  his  authority.  Texas  was  among  the  first 
to  protest  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  existing  irov- 
ernment,  the  arms  of  which  were  turned  against  tlio.se  prov- 
inces that  dared  to  assert  their  rights. 

The  Mexican  Congress  at  length  were  driven  from  their 
halls  by  the  armed  soldiery  of  Santa  Anna,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  servile  troops  entered  the  capital  of  Texas,  captured 
and  dispersed  the  Legislature  of  Texas  and  Coahuila.  and 
drove  forth  the  judges  and  courts  at  the  point  of  the  bavonei. 
Several  states  resisting  his  usurpations,  were  in  turn  subdued 
by  his  arms  ;  and  a  general  order  was  issued,  and  the  lawless 
decree  of  a  military  despot  was  enforced,  for  disarming  the 
free  citi/ens  ol  Texas.  But  the  people  of  Texas,  having  the 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  and  the  germs  ol  American 
freedom  in  their  hearts,  defied  the  commands  of  the  treacher- 
ous tvrant.  Having  remonstrated  anainst  the  violation  ol  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  is-Jl,  they  threw  oil'  the  yoke  of  the 
dictator.  ;md  established  a  provisional  government,  which,  on 
ihe  7th  of  \ovember.  1s.'}."),  issued  a  manifesto,  ()f  which  the. 
following  is  an  extract  : 

"\Vhereas.  General  Antonio  Lope/  de  Santa  Anna,  and 
other  military  chieftains,  have,  by  force  of  anus,  overthrown 
the  Federal  Constitution  ol  Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social 
compact  which  existed  bet  wccn  Texas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  confederacy.  \nw  the  ^nod  people  of  Texas,  availing  them- 
selves of  their  natural  right,  do  solemnly  declare  : 

"That  thev  have  taken  up  arms  m  defense  ol  their  rights 
and  liberties,  which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  ot 
military  despots,  and  in  detense  ot  the  Republican  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico  ot  Jvjl."' 


A.D. 


The  war  was  immediately  prosecuted  against  Texas.  Mar- 
tin Perleeto  <le  Cos,  lieutenant  commandant  under  Santa  Anna, 
invaded  the  State  ot  Texas  at  the  head  ot  a  mercenary  army, 
for  the  subjugation  ot  the  people,  who  were  arrayed  in  defense 
ol  the  Constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to  support.  Heaven 
frowned  upon  the  ruthless  invaders,  and  General  Cos  and  his 
N\  hole  Iorce  were  made  prisoners  of  \\  ar.  Granting  him  the 
privileges  ot  civilized  warfare,  on  the  1  Ith  ot  December,  l^.Jo, 
the  Texan  commander,  presuming  upon  the  honor  ol  a  soldier, 
stipulated  for  the  release-  ol  his  barbarian  captives  upon  the 
condition  "that  General  Cos  and  his  otlicers  retire  with  their 
arms  and  private  property  into  the  interior  ot  the  Republic, 
under  parole  of  honor,  and  that,  they  will  not  in  any  way  op- 
pose there-establishment  ol  the  Federal  Constitution  ot  1 -»•_'!." 

[A.J).  IN.SC..]  But  the  faithless  Spaniard,  regardless  of  his 
pliirhted  honor,  returned  a  few  months  afterward, accompanied 
by  the  dictator.  Santa  Anna  himself,  at  the  head  ol  a  formida- 
ble armv  ol  hireling  soldiers,  with  the  avowed  purpose  ot' in- 
discriminate slaughter  to  all  those  who  resisted  the  reign  of  the 
usurper. 

Then  it  was  that  the  people  of  Texas,  on  the  'Jd  of  March, 
IMitJ.  by  their  delegates  in  General  Convention,  assembled  at 
\\  ashinirton,  issued  their  "  1  Declaration  ot  Independence,"  \\  Inch, 
alter  recitini:  a  lon^  tram  ot  grievances  and  usurpations  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  ol  eivih/.ed  nations,  and  terminating 
with  tin.-  usurpation  ot  Santa  Anna  and  invasion  by  his  merce- 
naries in  IN.'{.">,  concluded  as  lollows: 

"  \\  e  then  took  itp  arms  in  dele  use  ol  our  national  Constitu- 
tion. \\  e  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  tor  assistance; 
our  appeal  has  been  made  in  \:tin  :  though  months  have  elaps- 
ed, no  sympathetic  response  has  vet  been  heard  Irom  the  inte- 
rior. \\  e  are,  therefore,  lorced  to  the  melanchol\  conchis.oii 
that  the  Mexican  people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  o{ 
the;r  hbertA  and  the  substitution  oi  a  military  u'o\  eminent  ; 
that  lit'  i/  Hi'''  t//t/it  In  IK  /re'-,  and  incapable  ot  sell-iroyernment. 

"The  uecessit)  o|  sell-preservation,  theretore,  now  decrees 
i  uir  eternal  p<  illtic.al  sepa  rail'  >n. 

"  \\  i  .  t/i'/''t<i/''.  !/!••  'A  /''^'//V.v,  iritk  i//''/n/n/  fii'it't'ra  '/I  th<-  />'•<)- 

lllc    ul     7'  ./V/.N',    IH     Xnli'/tlll     CoHI't'litlun      USiS' tttll/i'll,    it  j>  ji-'l  1 1  n '^     to     U 

cnni/i'l   (/•"/•/'/  /'"/'  ///•'   //'<<»•/'//••>•  nt'  '/'/?•   rmii/itinn,  </"   hw'hi/  r>'- 
>''//r<'  a/nl  ili't'litrt'  that  mir  jn.'itu  </l  connection   tritlt  th>-  Mt.ruan 
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nation  has  forerer  ended,  and  that  the.  people  of  Texas  do  now 
constitute  a  FREE.  SOVERKUIX,  A  XI)  INDEPENDENT 
REPnU,I(\  and  arc  fully  invested  with  all  the,  rights  and  at- 
tributes ir/iich  pro]>erly  belong  to  independent  nations  :  a/id,  con- 
scions  nt  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  ice  fearlessly  and  confi- 
dently submit  the  issue  to  the  Supreme.  Arbiter  of  the  destinies 
of  nations." 

The  appeal  was  sustained  by  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
the  sanguinary  tyrant,  with  his  mercenary  host,  advanced  to 
his  inevitable  doom.  On  the  plains  of  San  Jacinto,  north  of 
Galveston  Bay,  the  dictator  and  his  army  were  overthrown  in 
a  most  disastrous  battle,  and  himself,  a  suppliant  captive,  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  life  at  the  hands  of  his  conquerors.* 

*  Santa  Anna,  who  was  aetintr  president  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  military  dictator  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the,  armies,  then  a  captive  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  procured  his 
release  from  captivity,  and  his  safe  conveyance  from  the  United  States  in  a  national 
vessel,  and  also  the  lives  and  liberty  of  his  captive  army,  by  a  voluntary  agreement  on 
his  part,  continued  by  two  formal  treaties,  stipulating  for  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence uf  Texas,  with  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  its  western  boundary.  The  two  treaties 
are  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  .S',r/W   Treaty. 

Antonio  Lope/  de  Santa  Anna,  treneral-in  chief  'of  the  army  of  operations,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  cif  Mexico,  before  the  government  established  in  Texas,  solemnly 
pleiL'es  himself  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles,  as  far  as 
concerns  himself: 

Article  1.  He  will  not  take  up  arms,  nor  cause  them  to  be  taken  up,  against  the  peo 
pie  of  Texas  during  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art.  •->.  lit-  will  iHve  his  orders  that,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  Mexican  troops  may 
leave  the  territory  of  Texas. 

Art.  :i.  He  will  so  prepare  matters  in  the  cabinet  of  Mexico,  that  the  mission  that 
may  be  sent  thither  by  the  government  of  Texas  may  be  well  received;  and  that,  by 
means  of  iieL'otiations.  all  ditl'erences  may  be  settled,  and  the  independence  that  ha* 
been  declared  by  the  Convention  may  be  acknowledged. 

Art.  1.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  amity,  and  limits  will  be  established  between  Mexico 
and  T.'xas.  Tin  territory  <;/"///-•  lattfr  not  f,>  ,:rfr/t,}  hryanii  thr  A'/.-  lirarn  ili'l  .Yor/V. 

Art.  .">.  The  prompt  return  of  ( Jeneral  Santa  Anna  to  Vera  Cruz  beirii,' indispensable, 
for  th.-  purpose  of  effectim.'  his  solemn  eiiLMuements,  the  L-overnment  of  Texas  will 
provide  for  his  immediate  embarkation  for  said  port. 

Art.  ii.  This  instrument  liein;/  obligator}  on  one  p:irt  as  v\  ell  as  on  the  other,  will  bo 
signed  by  duplicate.  remuiniiiL'  foliled  anil  scaled  until  the  negotiation  shall  have  been 
concluded,  when  it  will  be  restored  to  his  K.xcellene\  (Jeneral  Santa  Anna;  no  use  of  it 
to  be  made  before  that  time,  unless  there  should  be  an  infraction  by  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

Port  of  Vclasco.  May  Mth,  IMG. 

.Signed'  ]>A\  III   (i.   HfK.NK.T. 

ANTOMO  LI  IT/.  UK  Susr.v  ANNA. 
.IAMKS  Col  !  l.sswuKTll,  Si  rrelary  of  State. 
HMIY  HAI:III>I  \-*.  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry. 
P.  H.  fiKAYSoN,  Attorney  L-eneral. 

2.  <>/,.,?   V,v//y. 

Arti'  ]..•!•  of  au'reement  entered  into  between  his  Excellency  David  G.  Huni'd,  pri  s 
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It  was  on  the  '.21st  oi'  April  that  Santa  Anna  encountered  the 
Texan  forces.  under  (leneral  Samuel  Houston,  in  tin-  kittle 
•which  annihilated  his  army,  ^ave  freedom  to  the  Republic 
ot  Texas,  and  established  the  Rio  del  .\orte  as  her  western 
boundary. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Convention  unanimously  adopted 
a  Constitution  for  a  Republican  government,  similar  in  its  lea- 

dent  ot'  the  Republic  of  Texas.  ,,['  (I,  .....  i,.  part.  and  his  Ky.cellency  (i.-n.-ntl  Antonio 
Lope/  de  Santa  Anna,  president  ami  .'encral  in  i-liii  •:'  of  the  M.-x:ran  army.  ,  ,1  the 
other  ji:irt  : 

Article  1.  (reiieral  Aiilmjiii  I.opex  ile  Santa  Anna  agrees  that  he  will  nut  tak--  up 
firms.  nor  will  extTci.se  his  iuiliienee  to  cause  them  to  he  taken  up.  ajainst  the  people 
of  Texas  .iurin^  the  present  war  of  independence. 

Art  -'.  All  hostilities  between  the  Mexican  mi'!  Texan  troops  will  cense  nun;,  dntte- 
ly.  h<,th  on  laml  ami  water. 

Art  :'.  '['he  Mexican  troops  will  vacate  the  territory  ot'  Texas,  passing  to  the  oilier 
siile  of  tin-  Km  tiramle  del  Norte. 

Art.  I.  The  Mexican  arms  in  its  retreat,  shall  not  take  the  proper!;,  of  air.  pi  rson 
without  his  consent  ami  just  imlcinnilication.  usini:  onK  such  articles  as  jna\  he  neces- 
sary  lor  its  subsistence,  in  cases  when  the  owner  may  not  he  present  .  ami  remit!  in.1  tit 
the  commander  ot'  the  arm\  of  Texas,  or  to  the  commissioners  to  be  appoint.  -ii  ]•  <r  the 
adjustment  of  such  matters,  an  account  of  the  \alnc  of  the  properU  cuii.sinned.  lhu 
place  where  taken,  ami  tin-  name  of  the  owner,  if  it  can  he  asccrt  aineil. 

Art.  ."i.  That  all  private  property,  including  cattle,  horses,  ne-ro  slaves,  or  imicnturcil 
persons  of  whatever  del  join  in  at  ion.  that  may  have  been  captured  by  any  portion  ot  tin- 
Mexican  annv.  or  mas'  ha%'-  taken  refuse  in  the  said  army  sine.'  the  commencement 
of  the  last  invasion,  .-hail  be  restored  to  the  c,  mimander  of  the  Texan  anm  .  or  to  such 
other  persons  as  ma\  be  appointed  1>\  the  L'overnment  ot'  Texas  to  receive  them, 

Art.1'  Th"  troops  of  both  armies  will  refrain  from  i  onnn_'  into  ci.ntaet  with  each 
i,  ther  :  and.  to  this  end  the  enmmuiider  uf  the  army  of  Texas  wni  be  careiul  net  to  ap- 
proach \\itliin  a  ic-.s  distaiu-e  ot  'the  Mexican  arm\  than  li\e  lea_-ue>. 

Art.  7.  The  Mexican  army  shall  i,"t  make  an\  other  .lela;.  on  its  march  than  thai 
Tvhioh  t*  iHM-essan  to  take  up  their  ln»pitaN.  baL-ja^-e.  Ac.  and  to  crnss  the  risers. 
An-,  deliu  not  necessary  to  these  purposes  to  be  considered  an  infra,  lion  ft'  [his 

Art  -.  .'!>  •  xpre-,s.  to  he  immediateK  dispatched,  thi-  riuTeement  -.lial!  !•••  ,,,..,1  i,, 
General  \  icente  Fdisola,  and  to  (K-neral  T.  .1  liush.  commamh'r  of  the  T.  xan  uimy, 

in  order  that   fhev  ma\    be  apprised  uf  its  stipulations  .    and.  to  this   end.  they  \vi!i  ex 

An  '•.  That  a!i  Texan  prisoners  now  in  [los.session  of  th"  Mexican  amis  u|-  its  an 
ti.onti.-s  be  forthwith  released,  with  free  passpoiis  to  return  to  their  homes,  m  con 

niaimier  -!  the  Mexican  prisoners  that  continue  m  the  pus.se  -MO:,  .  •!  tli.  ,..•,.  •i.mcnt  ,,f 
Texas  to  he  treated  uith.liie  humamf,  an\  extraordinary  c,  .mtort-  that  may  be  !ur 
nisi  led  tin  in  to  be  at  the  '-halve  ot'  the  jov,  rnmei.!  .  :  Mex:  o 

Art    in     I  i.  n.-ral   Antonio   I.op.-x  de  Santa    \:c.-i  \\  \',\  !..•  s.-i.t  to  \  .  ra  i'<"t/.  ::~  -  ...n  as 
it  shin:  be  deemed  proper       The  contract   n  :  parti,  «s  s-,  •„  ||,.    ,usi  ;-.; 
!  ,   ,;  iiicate    a!  ll.e     ..rl  of  \  .  i.-i-  o.  lin-  !    urteen 


D\MI.  <i     Hi  I:M  I 

.!  x  v,  i  -   ('  •!  i  i  \  -\\  i  it:  i  ii    Secretary   ot  Stat- 

A  v  I  "  M  •  i    1  .  .  r  K  /   !  '  >.  S  v  s  M    A  N  -.  \ 

l',\:;>    1  i  v  i;  n:  \\  \  •.    S.  erefar\   n  the  Trea 
I'    !l    (  in  o  ~..s,    \ttorne\      eneni, 
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lures  to  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  people  assume 
the  name  and  title  of  the  "Republic  of  Texas."' 

[A.D.  18-1:2.]  From  this  time  until  the  year  18-12.  for  more 
than  six  years,  the  Republic  of  Texas  continued  to  maintain 
the  rank  and  station  of  an  independent  nation,  and  had  been 
formally  recognized  as  such,  not  only  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  by  those  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  Holland.  As  Mr.  Webster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  declared  in  an  official  dispatch  of  July  8th.  1842, 
"From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  .lacinto,  in  April,  188(5,  to 
the  present  moment,  Texas  has  exhibited  the  same  external 
signs  of  national  independence  as  Mexico  herself,  and  with 
quite  as  much  stability  of  government.  Practically  free  and 
independent,  acknowledged  as  a  political  sovereignty  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world,  no  hostile  foot  finding  rest  with- 
in her  territory Jor  six  or  .seven  years,  and  Mexico  herself  re- 
fraining, for  all  tluit  period,  from  any  further  attempt  to  re- 
establish her  own  authority  over  that  territory." 

In  confirmation  of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Yan/andt.  the  Tex- 
an charge,  two  years  afterward,  in  May,  1811.  declared  that 
"There  has  been  no  war  waged  by  Mexico  against  Texas, 
and  there  is  now  no  war,  and  for  a  long  time  past  there  has 
been  uninterrupted  peace,  with  the  exception  of  three  maraud- 
ing expeditions,  for  the  purpose  ot  harassing  and  pillaging  the 
weak  and  isolated  settlements,  neither  ot  which  was  able  to 
maintain  its  position  within  the  settlements  longer  than  eight 
davs.  all  of  which  occurred  in  1842."' 

Meantime,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  several  European 
powers,  had  entered  into  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce, 
thus  ratifying  fully  their  formal  recognition  ol  independence. 

But  the  feeble  and  distracted  government  of  Mexico,  al- 
though unable  to  wage  a  war  of  subjugation  against  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  had  still  persevered  in  the  absurd  declaration 
that  it  was  yet  an  integral  portion  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

Soon  after  the  victory  ot'  San  Jacinto,  emigration  from  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  Irom  other  countries,  had  begun  to 
produce  a  rapid  augmentation  of  in  habitants  in  Texas.  (  Jrgan- 
i/.ed  counties  were  annually  multiplied  ;  new  settlements  were 
opened,  and  population  extended  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  upon  the  waters  of  the1  Trinity.  Bra/os,  and  Colorado. 

"   ripCL-th  ul', Senator  Walker,  -May  '-iutli,  1-11. 
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In  tin-  year  18  10  emigration  beiran  to  increase  rapid  Iv.  not  onlv 
iV'iin  the  I'nited  States,  hut  from  the  western  states  of  Kurope; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  year  is.JM.the  population,  exclusive 
i)t  Indians,  had  increased  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  liftv 
thousand  souls,  distributed  over  more  than  1'ortv  Jar  ire  coun- 
ties.' chiefly  east  of  San  Antonio  de  Hexar. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Texas,  at  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, having  been  principally  emigrants  from  the  I'nited 
States,  and  the  subsequent  increase  of  population  having  been 
derived  chiefly  li'om  the  same  .-ource.  had  never  ceased  to  so- 
licit admission  into  the  American  1  nion  as  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent member  of  that  confederacy.  A  union,  or.  rather,  a. 
re-union  with  that  irreat  liepuhlic,  was  the  object  of  tlieir  con- 
stant desire,  the  consummation  ol  their  security  and  happiness 
as  a  member  of  the  irreat  lamily  ol  nations.  As  early  as  the 
year  ISMti.und  within  seven  months  after  they  had  achieved  their 
independence  by  the  battle  of  San  Jaeinto.  the  supreme  Lr|>v- 
ernment  of  Texas  sought  admission  into  the  t'nion  of  the  I'nit- 
ed States,  as  set  forth  in  the  folio  winii  resolution,  adopted  al- 
most unanimously  on  the  Kith  of  November,  IS.'M,  vi/.  : 

"  Whereas,  the  irood  people  of  Texas,  in  accordance  with  n 
proclamation  of  his  Excellency  Daniel  (I.  Burnet,  president, 
ml  interim,  of  the  Kcpuhlic,  did,  on  the  first  .Monday  of  Sep- 
tember last  past,  at  an  election  held  for  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, senators,  and  representatives  of  (.'oni,rress,  vote  to  be  an- 
nexed to  the  I'nited  States  of  America,  with  a  una 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  elective  franchise,  only 
three  ol  the  whole  population  voimi:  against  it  : 

"  !)>•  it  fftcri'fnf'  ri'sulved,  /"/  ()>>•  St'initi'  uml  linns,'  ,,f  Ii>-/»r- 
S''/if>itir<:s  of  lh>'  Ri'fiuhUi-  of  7' ./v/.v,  / ,/  (  '(///^ •/•>  N.V  f/.v.v7//''A'i/.  That 
the  president  be.  and  hi-  is,  authori/ed  and  requested  t"  dis- 
patch forthwith  to  the  irovernmeiit  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America  a  minister  vested  \\ilh  ample  and  [ilenarx  p"\\er  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  treaties  with  the  I  niteil  States  gov- 
ernment lor  the  ri'i'n^nitinn  »f  (In1  i ml- /"'mlt  n,  <•  ,,J  /'>-.r<is,  and 
fur  nn  imiiii'ilidl'  u n)n'.rnt inn  t»  th>:  I  n/d.  <l  >'/<//••>•.  a  measure  re- 
quiri'd  b\'  the  almost  nnanim»u>  voice  M(  the  people  o!  I  exas. 
and  iullv  concurred  in  by  the  piv-ent  (  i>iiL,ri'es>. 

Hut  (leneral  .1  acksi  Hi.  then  I're-ldent  "t  the  I'nited  States, 
refused  to  '_ri\e  occasion  of  complaint  to  Mexico.  "Too  early 
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a  movement."  said  lie.  "11111:111  subject  us,  however  unjustly,  to 
the  charge  of  seeking  to  establish  the  claims  of  our  neighbors 
to  territory,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by  our- 
selves." 

Again,  in  August.  1837,  Texas,  through  her  minister.  Gen- 
eral Memucan  Hunt,  a  second  time  desired  to  be  annexed  to 
the  Tinted  States.  Yet  the  president,  Mr. Van  Buren,  for  sim- 
ilar reasons,  declined  to  encourage  the  proposition.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  American  government  to  acknowledge  her 
independence  as  existing  in  tact,  and  to  wait  the  progress  of 
events  to  seal  the  permanence  of  the  change.  Hence  Texas 
was  excluded  from  the  proffered  union  for  nearly  six  years 
longer,  that  her  independence  should  be  fully  established  and 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  independently  of  any 
agency  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  ;  for,  said 
General  Jackson,  although  "  the  title  of  Texas  to  the  territory 
she  claims  is  identiiied  with  her  independence,  yet  she  asks  us 
to  acknowledge  that  title  to  the  territory  with  the  avowed  de- 
sign of  its  transfer  to  the  United  States." 

Yet  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which  had 
been  waged  against  the.  people  of  Texas,  and  which  was  still 
threatened.  But  the  intercession  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
jected by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  the  American  minis- 
ter was  treated  with  unmerited  neglect  and  indignity. 

Meantime,  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  entered  into  by 
General  Santa  Anna  in  Texas,  his  government  in  Mexico,  with 
his  approbation,  renounced  the  acts  of  the  captive  dictator, 
and.  repudiating  the  obligation  therein  contained,  still  continued 
to  proclaim  Texas  as  a  revolted  province,  for  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation ot  which  the  whole  power  and  resources  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  were  to  be  arraved  in  a  barbarous  war  of 
extermination.  Meanwhile,  the  border  population  was  to  be 
harassed,  and  the  country  desolated  by  predatory  incursions, 
until  preparations  were  effected  for  its  final  invasion. 

[A.l>.  IN  11.]  Meantime,  the  people  of  Texas,  through  their 
irovernment,  still  sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and, 
early  in  the  year  18-11.  the  president,  considering  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  fully  established,  and  her  sovereignty  hav- 
ing been  sustained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  eight 
vears,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  menaces  of  Mexico,  entered 
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into  negotiations,  and  concluded  a  treaty  \vith  Texas.  prepar- 
ati'rv  to  the  ultimate  annexation  <>f  its  territory  to  the  Tinted 
States. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  De- 
cember following.  President  Tyler  communicated  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  with  Texas,  and  presented,  tor  the  ratification 
ot  the  Senate,  a  formal  treaty  fur  the  annexation  ot  Texas.' 
lu  order  t<>  render  this  step  less  obnoxious  to  Mexico,  the  ^MV- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  had 
dispatched  the  lion.  XVilsmi  Shannon  as  minister  plenipoten- 


*  'I'iiat  portion  of  Mr.  T\  h-r's  message  which  refers  more,  especially  to  this  subject 
was  in  thr  lollmviiiu'  words  : 

"  Since  \oiir  last  si'ssinn  Mexico  lias  threatened  to  renew  the  war,  and  has  either 
made,  nr  proposes  In  niaki1,  formidable  preparations  for  invadin_'  Texas.  Sin-  has  is- 
sued decrees  ami  proclamations  preparatory  to  tin-  cuinni.-ncnn.-iit  of  hostilities,  full 
of  tlir>-:its.  revoltin  _•  tii  liuinanity,  ami  which,  if  carried  into  etl'ect.  v,  ould  arouse  tin-  at- 
t  cut  it  in  nf  ail  I  'I  iris!  i -1111(1111.  Tliis  new  ilt'inoiistratiiiii  of  feel  in--,  there  is  too  much  reason 
tu  hcla-vc.  has  hccn  produced  in  (-(insc.|iiciicc  of  the  negotiation  nf  the  late  treat)  nf 
annexation  with  Texas.  Tin-  executive,  theret'ure.  emilil  m.t  lie  imiitl'er.-nt  to  such 
|i!-i)cee.liiiL-s  :  ami  it  t'elt  it  to  lie  due.  as  well  t"  it  self  us  to  the  liumir  <  if  t  he  ci  mmrv,  that 
a  strniiLT  reiireseiitatiun  shuuld  lie  made  to  the  Mexican  L'ovrnimrnt  upon  the  suhject. 
This  was  aceordiii-l\  done,  as  will  lie  seen  li\  the  copy  ot'  tin-  accompan\  inu'  dispatdi 
f'roni  the  Secretary  ut'  State  to  tin-  I'nited  States  envoy  at  Mexico.  Mexico  lias  no 
rL'ht  to  jeopard  the  peace  of  the  world,  hy  nr^iiiLT  any  longer  a  useless  and  fruitless 
contest.  Such  a  condition  of  things  \\onld  not  lie  tolerated  on  the  Kuro|>ean  continent. 
\\'h>  should  it  he  on  this  .'  A  war  of  desolation,  such  as  is  now  threatened  by  Mexico, 
ran  not  lie  wiiL-ed  without  involving  our  peace  and  traiKniiilitv.  It  is  idle  to  helieve 
tliat  such  a  war  eoulil  lie  look.-.l  upon  w  ith  inditren-nce  hy  our  own  citizens,  inhah;tin_r 
Jidjoinini:  stales  ;  and  our  neutrality  would  he  \  iolated.  in  despite  of  all  etlorts  on  the 
part  "f  the  'jovenini'-nt  to  prevent  it.  The  country  is  settled  h\  emigrants  from  the 
1'iiileil  States,  under  invitations  held  out  to  them  hy  Spam  and  Mexico.  Those  end 
grants  have  h-t't  h.-himl  th.-m  friends  and  relatnes.  who  would  not  lad  to  svinpathi/e- 
with  tin  in  in  their  dilliculties.  and  u  ho  would  he  !i  d  li\  lliose  s\  mpalliies  lo  jiartii'i- 
p;i!e  in  their  stru_'jles,  how  ever  enerLTi- tic  the  action  of  ^iv eminent  to  pre\  cut  it.  Nor 
would  the  nunieroiis  and  liirmidal-1.-  hands  of  Indians,  the  most  warlike  to  1,,.  found  in 
an;,  land,  which  oeciqiN  the  extensive  re -ions  nmti_'Uous  to  the  States  of  Arkansas  ami 
Mi>-u(iri.  and  \\  ho  are  in  possession  of  lur^e  {rafts  ot  country  within  the  limits  o[  Texas, 
h--  like|\  t.,  remain  passive.  The  inclination  of  those  numerous  trihei  1.  ad  them  m 
varialils  to  war  wliene\  cr  pretexts  exist. 

••  M.  xii-ii  had  no  ju-t  L-rimiuls  of  displeasure  ruainst  this  L'overninent  or  people  for 
ne.-otiati!i.J  the  treaty.  \\'hal  int.  rest  of  hers  was  aflVcted  h>  the  treat\  '  r-lie  was 
.!.  spoil. -,|  .  t'  notl.in.-.  since  Texas  was  forever  !.>-(  to  her  The  independence  of  Texas 
was  r  coj  nixed  Ic.  Several  o|  the  1,-adini.'  powers  of  t  lie  earth.  She  \\  as  live  to  treat  , 
fre.  to  adopt  her  own  line  ,,f  pulley  .  free  to  take  the  course  \\  Inch  she  !.elie\  ed  was 
In  st.  calculated  lo  secure  her  happiness.  Her  L;O\  eminent  and  people  decided  on  an 
ne  x;. lion  |./  I  lie  I  uite.l  St.it.  s  ,  and  the  executive  >a\v  in  the  iici|ms:[ion  of  sucli  a  ter- 
ritory, lh.-  means  o|  advaiiein  -  th.-ir  p.-nnaiu  nl  hapi>iness  and  .:'»r;.  \\'hat  princij'le 
ot'  -.•nod  t'a:th.  th.-n,  -A  as  \  iolated  '  \\'h:i!  rule  of  political  morals  I  ram  pi.  .1  under  tool  ' 
So  f;ir  as  M-xii-o  herself  u;,s  ,  •.  „„  vrneil ,  ||,e  measure  should  I.  ,.e  heen  re  -ard.d  hy 
i,  ras  hi  ;,\  hen.  licial.  Her  inahilitv  to  r,  con.|uer  T,  xns  had  he.  ,,  ,  xl.ihited,  I  r.-p.  at. 

has  he.  ii  j  rowing   in   population  and  resources        Km!  :  rat  ion  has   tlu\v.-d  into  her  !.  i  ri 
to-v  fri'Mi  all  pints  of  t  lie.  v.'orld  in  a  current   which  c.-nt  tunes  j,,  increase  ii:  str.-i    •(!.." 
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tiarv  t<>  the  Mexican  government,  in  order  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations lor  a  settlement  of  all  former  difficulties,  andto  provide 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  Texas. 
The  minister  was  instructed  to  protest  against  a  furtlier  pros- 
ecution of  war  against  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to  use  every 
ellbrt  to  reconcile  the  government  of  Mexico  to  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  M.  Rejon,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  charged  the  government  of  the  United  States 
with  instigating  the  revolt  in  Texas,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimate 
annexation  to  the  American  Union  ;  lie  also  charged  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  the  design  of  emigrating  to  Texas  as 
early  as  1830.  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  it  ultimately  from 
the  Mexican  confederation.  lie  declared  that  the  American 
government  had  been  guilty  of  gross  duplicity  toward  Mexico, 
with  a  fixed  purpose  of  dismembering  her  empire  ;  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  sent  General  Houston  to 
Texas  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolutionixing  the  country. 

After  ineffectual  efforts  to  bring  the  Mexican  government  to 
a  dignified  negotiation,  by  conciliating  the  bitter  hostility  evin- 
ced toward  the  United  States,  and  to  placate  the  unconquerable 
resolution  of  the  Mexican  government  to  provoke  the  United 
States  to  actual  hostilities  by  menace  and  insult,  accompanied 
bv  an  utter  refusal  to  arrange  former  difficulties,  and  the  arrear- 
ages f"r  indemnities  withheld  in  violation  of  former  treaty 
stipulations,  the  American  minister  demanded  his  passports, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States.' 


Tu  the  L-eneral  tenor  of  M.  K. 'Jem's 


•   That  thi-ri'  may  nut  he  further  cavil  cm  this  ].<>mt,  and  to  prove  that  the  Lrovernineiit 
f  Me  \i  en,  and  not  tin1  L'nveniin<'iit  nf  tli''  I    nit  fil  Slates,  is  ITS]  iimsi  lilt*  tor  the   prneei  '1 
S/IL-S  in  T.'xas.   whieh  resulted   in  the  dfehirat  n  m  of  independence,  and  tin1   subsequent 
ippliciitinii    to   he    annexed    to  the  1'niled    States,  the    undersigned    refers   to   the    well 
•    ;   fa i  Is  nf  Mexican  histnry  ;   and  !..  slmw  the  state  of  thiiiL-s  on  which  the  qeiveni 
fin     '  •  f  the  Tinted  States  recnuMii/.ed  the   independence  nf Texav  the  nnders'ium-d  re 
ti'i  <  i    -,   Kxcelloncy  M.   liejon  to  tin-  report   made  hy  a  special   ;c_'"nt   sent  by  President 
.Iiicksnn  to  ascertain   and    report    upnn    the   condition    and    facts    in   relation  to  the  hide 
.'      :•       •    .•:'!'••:. a-.      The  following  are  extracts  finm  that  report  : 

'  The   pr,  -,  i,t   prjlhii  •,!  c litiun  of  Texas  has   1 n  prnduced  by  a   -cries  of  allied 

s  •  ii?    i]    111  '.:  ••  laws  of  c-'j'.oni/.ation  ;   a  refusal  on  the  pri'-t  nf  Mexico  to  protect 
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[A. D.  lMf>.]  Although  the  Heetimis  in  the  I'liiied  St:ite> 
had  Ix't-u  decisive  in  lavor  <>\  the  annexation  ol  TCVH  t'»  the 

tin-  i-iilniii:il  srttli'in.-nts  t"n«iii  tli.-  <\<  -pri'i  Inti.ins  o  I'  tli>'  Imiiaii  trit'.'S  .  l.y  laws  .-x.  !'i«!ii:^ 
•  •ill. '.i 'iis  .it"  tin-  I'nit.-.i  States  n|  tin'  North  t'ri.ni  a.lmissinn  intu  tlir  .-..untry  .  i.\,  n  r.- final 
to  ineorponite  this  province  into  tin-  Fe.l.-ral  s  \st.-in.  us  pn  ,\i,i,  ,i  liy  tin  Cm, slit  <ti"!i  ; 
ami.  f'i!i:\li;.  l>\  tli.'  e-t-ihlishim-nt  of  a  e.'Mra!  or  ron.soli,|at.-<!  -•overnmetit.  -i!i.|  tin-  .!•> 

strurtion  ..I  tli.'  ( 'institution  its. 'If.     Su.'h  :irr  tin-  reasons  assu I  liy  the  o!.l  inhahitants. 

with  whom   I   have  conversed,  tor  tli.-  separation  .,('  this  Mat.'  from  M.-XICO. 

"  '  Tin-  history  of  tin-  .-v.'iits  I.-n.liiiL-  to  tin-  Hi-volution,  as  I  fin.)  it  in  tin-  puhlie  iloru- 
m.  nts.  is  this  :  In  1--JI  a  roiivi'iitiim  was  held  hy  representatives  from  nil  the  provinces, 
ami  a  F.  ,l--r:il  s  \st.-m  an.l  Constitution  inlopt.-d.  l.y  «!.i.  h  :i!lM.-\iro  h.-r.-une  a  K.-jMiLlii:. 
T.'xas  at  that  tun.-  ili.l  not  rontmn  tli.>  r.-.juir.-.!  [iop'il:iti,,n  to  1  .-rimi.'  a  stat.\  l.'it  was 
provisionally  unitrd  with  tin'  nrii:hl>onn_'  provii.i'i:  ot  Coahuila  to  f.rin  tin-  Stati-  i.f 
Coaliniia  aii.i  T.'.xas.  until  tin-  latl.T  shouM  possrss  tin-  iii'i-r.ssan,-  rli'ii.rnts  to  lonn  a 
Ffpara'.'  stato  )'  "•  ln-rsi-!f.  'I'iiis  law  was  un.!.  rstoo.1  a:  ••!  int.-n.i.-il  to  -'laranty  to  tin: 
latt.-r  a  s].,-.-itii-  |M.liti.'al  i-sisti'iic.'  as  si»m  as  sin-  shot  il.l  !•••  in  a  i -on,  lit  ion  to  ••x.-n-i-i.-  it 

11  In  !  --i;t.  tin  i  nh  ah  it  ants  havinL,-  tisi-i-rtaim-.l  that  th.-ir  nuinhrrs  wrr.1  f|iial  to  iiii'St 
rui'l  i-xi'.'i'ili'.l  si  \rral  of  tin-  onl  stales,  an.l  that  tin-  ri-suun-i'S  cl'  the  rmiiitr\  wi-ri- 
su.-li  -is  to  ruiisfitut"1  tin-  r."i'i;.r.'il  .'l.'iii.-nts  for  a  stat.v  th.'\  ln'1.1  a  convrntioii  ;nn! 
toriii.-.l  a  roiistiiutioii  upon  tin-  prin-'ipl.-s  ot'that  of  tin  M.-xn-an  Hi-j.uhlir.  This  was 
jiri'.s.  lit  -i|  t  •  t'n.'  LTI  n.-ral  I 'oiiuri-ss.  \\itli  a  p.-titimi  to  hr  aiiniitt.-.l  int.)  tin-  I.'nioii 
Tin-  appliration  was  rrj.-i't .-.1  an-l  tin-  ili-h-i-'at.'  imprison.  .1. 

11  -  In  1  -'1 1  til.-  I'oii-tiMtional  I  'OHLMVSS  \vas  liissolv.-.l  hy  n  military  or.i.-r  ..f  tin-  pr.-si 
ill-lit.  Santa  Anna,  h.-ior.-  tin-  expiration  of  its  appoint. -.1  trrin.  ami  in  tin-  following  yar 
a  i.i  w  I'oii^r.-s.s  -A  as  as>.'!nl.li-.l.  hy  \irtu.'  of  anoth.-r  miiitarv  or.i.-r.  \\hii-li  is  sanl  to 
hav,-  tj.'.'ii  •  iiristiM-rntiral,  rn-li-siastiral,  ami  i-i'titral  in  its  pnlitics."  NIHII.TOUS  a;.pli 
cations  wi'i-i'  iiisiilf  h\  m.-i-tiiiL-s  nf  tin1  citi/.i-iis  an.i  hy  som.-  of  tin'  Stat.-  I.i-_-islat  irr«. 
to  .-,'vio;-i-  tin-  Constitution  ami  I'.-.l.-rai  _-o-.  .-rnin.-nt.  an.l  protests  w.-iv  prrs.-nt.-ii 

th-1  a'.tiiors  w.  .'•••  prosi-riiti'il  ami  imprison. -.1. 

T,."  i-.-iitru!  i.-o\i'!-!i;in-fit  ih-pos.-.i  tin-  ronstit  i:t  :oi,al  vi,-,-  pr.-s:.|.-nt  without  trial. 
,-!,  .-ti  i  a'jo'.h'-r  in  his  |>iai-.',  unit.-.i  tin-  S.-nat.'  ui..l  Mo-is,'  n!  it.  pr,-s,  ntati^i-s  in  oin- 
.•In in!"  -  -ni'l  I'i'.'K  con-t  itut.'il  ili-i'Ian-il  itsrit  in\ ,  --t.-ii  w;th  ail  tin-  p.-w.  i-s  ,,f  a  j.-jin 
tnat--  ••....  .M.l-r.ioi..  1'n.i.T  this  assumption,  it  al.olish.-.l  tin'  I-'.-.h-rai  I 'onstitution  am! 

u'ii'..'rni;i''nt.  'iml.-r  p.-nall\  ..t  .  xpulsion  iVoin  th.-  roiintry.  At  tin-  saim-  tnu.-.a'ii  tin- 
j.,,.-ts  -A  i-.'  .i. -.  1  i'Vii  t-.  !.•  in  a  slat'-  .-t  hloi-ka.l,-,  an.!  a  miiitar.  IO.-L-,-  1  a\  :n_  h.-.  i.  s.-nt 
lo  i;  ••./  ,;,•,  to  I-.--;  ,::••  :V.  .in  li..-  .-iti/.i-i.s  a  surr.  n.li-r  o!  th-  T  amis  a  l.att;.-  rnsin'.!. 
wi.irh  t.-iM,i,i:it.-.l  in  th.-  r.-trf-nt  o!  tin-  M.-M.-ans. 

••  •  T'n      T-   \.iiis    :i-s,..-i    li.at    this    r.-sistai A  as   not  h,  raiis.-   th.  y   .  -. .  :i    ';         «  ish.-.l 

•.    -.   ,-n  t'n.    i-oi.S    |."-a.-;,     l.-it.  i-.i   til.'  i-o;;tr-ary.  In  i-Li'i-.-  tii.'j   w.-r.    .r^.:'oi>t. 

.  ..-..-rr.:. •.-•'. I  !••  tl)--  t.-nns  of  th.-   I '..i.stitut  ;on  nf  I-'Jl. 

Ti,.  -.  !i,.  i-,-:;  .•-  in-M  a  .-on-.  .-nt;..n  a-  San  I'h;  ippi,  in  No..-mh.  r,  i-  "•  •  •  -in[>.-s,',i 
,,!  \\'\;  ~;\  '-.  j-.r,  --  n'at:>.  s  In-ifn  ail  th.  m-i:,i."p:i!.l!.  -.  in  -A  14.1.  ;:  tin  ;.  :•  .  I  ir.  •!  '.lint  as 
•^  ..:,  \-  n  'I  a'n!  .-'h,  '•  In  :.;iir;  .  : , .-  f:  -ilns  ha.  i  :-;.  fn-.  ,  t'  arn.  -.  o-.  .  '-  i  -.  •  A  ;,!  i,.  I-'.-.  :.-ra! 
n.^i  it'll  '..'•  of  M.  si.  . .  ami  .!>>".•..-.]  li,.-  •  o,  -|  a!  .  •  i-ipa-  t  whi.-ii  -  \:sl.  .  i  h.  t -A  .  ,-n  T,  xas 
:,.  .-  ; '.  ..'-,•  r  nn  -  '•  ••  r-  of  ;1  .-  .  ..,-  f,  ;.  •-;..  \  ih,  -,  i  ,.'.  \  }-.•  n  n'.  :.r:n-.  a. -a  ;i-t  tin-  rii- 

•']"•:-  -A  i-  .  •  .1.,,,].  r.-.!  :.s  :,n  a'.s  >;|.-  s.-par-tt .  :.::-•":  \:  -  \ ..  .  .  :i|.i<!  on  tin-  .1.1  t.f 
Mi:--,  i-  '  •  ---;'-!.  :n  a!!  ti  ' 

•-  I,,  .      -  j    -,.'•    •    ti.i-   r.-;..  r!    to  I'  .:..--f.  • 
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Union,  and  although  a  large  majority  of  the  members  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  favorable  to  annexation,  a  strong  op- 
position was  made  to  the  ratification  of  President  Tyler's  treaty. 
The  opposition  was  made,  not  to  the  act  of  annexation,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  and  to  the 
terms  comprised  in  the  treaty.  The  strongest  opposition  was 
made  specially  to  that  stipulation  which  required  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  public  debt  of  Texas,  in  consideration  ot 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Republic. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  in  both  branches.  Congress  de- 
termined to  consummate  the  annexation  by  means  of  "joint 
resolutions,"  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  Texas 
should  be  received  into  the  Union. 

It  was  not  until  the  first  of  March.  18)5,  that  the  joint  reso- 
lutions finally  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  signature 
of  the  president. 

The  conditions  contained  in  these  resolutions  provided  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  without  any  definite  boundary  on  the 
west,  and  without  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  her  debt,  \\lnch  was  left  to  hi;  liquidated  subsequently  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  full  and  complete  assent   and  ratification  of  these  rcso- 


"  Spain  tii-st  invited  citi/eiis  of  tin-  Tinted  States  to  Texas,  ami  the  L"over:iment  (if 
Mexico  renewed  that  invitat  inn.  liy  tendering  lar_'.'  _-rants  of  land.  These;  invitations 
were  accompanied  1>\  pledge*  (if  |initecti(in  cit'  person  and  property  :  and  the  Mexican 
L'overnment  should  1  i!i  v  e  top  •  seel  i  that  natives  of  the  Tinted  States,  well  informed  as 
tn  wh.-it  their  rights  were,  and  nivijstiimiMl  to  a  uovernnient  in  which  just  |;LW.S  and 
good  faith  prevail,  would  resist  the  attempt  of  the  Mexican  L-ovornment  to  suli\erl  the, 
constitutional  _-overnmeiit  and  laws;  and  it  is.  tin  rel'i  .re.  manifest,  fnnn  this  statement 
of  the  case,  that  their  removal  to  Texas  and  their  declaration  of  independence  were 
the  work  of  the  [rovernnierit  of  Mexico,  and  nut  < if  the  trov eminent  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  unjustly  charged  liy  his  excellency. 

"She  was  entitled  to,  and  enjoyed,  her  own  local  I.,>ui>Iature.  ami  was  onlv  hound 
•n  th'-  -eneral  L-overmnent  accordim:  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  lh-j-1. 
Wlien  the  nrmy.  therefore,  destroyed  that  Constitution,  the  State  of  Cij.-iliiiila  nnd 
T.'\:IS  was  r. •milted  to  its  original  sovi-reiunty  ;  and  the  Con^tit  ut  ion  of  1--JI.  which 
liound  (lii-  states  totrether.  liein-  ilestruyed  and.  coiiseijiii-ntlv .  Texas,  nwiiiL-  no  nlle- 
L'ifiiic.-  to  that  which  had  no  existence,  was  lett  free-  to  choose  and  adopt  her  own  lorm 

i.  ns  hest   suited  to  tier   inter.-sts.      Th.-  other   states   had  n 

•  :<  form  of  -in-eminent  of  which  she  did  not  ap|prove,  and  much  less  had  the 
nrmy  w  •  t,  nsultinir  the  \vill  uf  the  people,  th,  n-ht  to  do  so."  -  -  See  ( >fi,-;.,  I  I),>rn- 
rnffi*  •  ../',,-.„/,-,  -/'s.V.-.,'.;.  ,.  f  \  .. •:•,,.  I,,  ,-.  1--H. 
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lutious  by  the  existing  'j;»\  eminent  of  Texas,  and  bv  the  peo- 
ple thereof,  prior  to  (lie  firM .of  January.  IMti,  entitled  the  lie- 
public  to  admission  into  the  I'Vderal  Cnioii  as  an  independent 
state,  provided  her  slate  Constitution,  modified  and  adapted  to 
her  new  station  as  an  American  state,  should  not  be  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  I'nited  States. 

X'o  sooner  had  the  joint  resolutions  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  become  a  law  of' the  country,  than  the  .Mexican  minis- 
ter at  \\  ashinirton  city  entered  a  formal  protest  against  it.  and 
demanded  his  passports.  Soon  afterward  he  took  his  depart- 
ure, and.  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  Lrovernment.  threatened 
war  airainst  the  I'nited  States. 

In  May  following,  the  irovernment  of  the  Tinted  States, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  with  a  view 
to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  pre-exi-tiiiL,r  dilliculties,  no  less 
than  the  establishment  ol  a  permanent  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  dispatched  (Gilbert  L.  Thompsitfi  as  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  to  the  LT,O\  eminent  oi  Mexico,  tullv  empow- 
ered to  treat  on  all  points  in  controversy.  After  an  inellectual 
ellort  at  negotiation  with  the  President  of  Mexico,  Cleneral 
Santa  Anna,  the  American  minister  was  compelled  to  return, 
unsuccessful,  to  the  I  nited  States. 

.Meantime.  Captain  Klliott.  Hritish  c ha rire  in  Texas,  had 
conceived  a  lively  interest  lor  the  future  independence  and 
weltare  ot  the  Republic  of  Texa.-.  and.  \\ith  an  ardent  solici- 
tude to  retrain  the  confidence  of  the  ]»riti-h  ca  hi  net.  \\  liich  had 
been  withdrawn  on  account  of  his  humamtv  m  (  lima,  he  im- 
mediately put  in  requisition  the  whole  weight  of  Ins  diplomatic 
influence  and  skill,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  defeating 
the  contemplated  annexation  to  the  I  luted  States.  F,\er\  ar- 
Lrument  \\as  employed,  and  everv  etlort  \\as  made,  to  induce 
the  LTovernmenl  and  the  people  ol  Texa.-  to  renounce  the  pro- 
posed annexation,  and  to  maintain  their  separate  national  in- 
dependence, under  the  protection  and  friendlv  alliance  of  (  ire  at 
lii'itam.  >ecured  b\'  ad  va  nta  L:'COU.-  commercial  treaties  \vith 
Kmjland  and  1 ' ranee,  both  of  whom  had  taken  a  deep  n Merest 
in  the  separate  existence  ol  Texas  as  an  independent  nation. 

While  tlie-e  negotiation-  \\ere  urLfed  in  '1'eXas,  the  Lfoveril- 
meiit  of  Mexico  denounced  war  au'-'nnsl  the  (  n  ted  State-  and 
the  invasion  of  Texas  a-  the  jienaltv  |o|-  an\  attempt  to  con- 
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summate  tlie  plan  of  annexation.  To  give  effect  to  the  idle 
boast,  troops  were  levied  throughout  llie  Republic  ot'  Mexico, 
and  every  hostile  preparation  was  made,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  commencing  the  war  so  soon  as  any  consummation  of 

the  measure  should  be  attempted.  At  the  same  time,  the  rulers 
of  Mexico  employed  every  eiiort  and  sought  every  occasion 
to  inilame  the  prejudices  and  to  rouse  the  national  hatred  of 
their  people  against,  the  people  and  government  of  the  Tinted 
States,  who  were  designated,  opprobriously,  as  the  •'  Northern 
Invaders."  ready  at  all  times  to  invade  and  dismember  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

This  circumstance  was  eagerly  seized  by  Captain  Elliott 
as  a  fortunate  coincidence  for  his  diplomatic  enterprise.  In 
order  to  remove  all  apprehension  on  the  part,  of  Texas  as  to 
any  ulterior  designs  of  Mexico,  upon  condition  that  she  would 
give  her  decision  to  remain  a  separate  and  independent  gov- 
ernment, the  indefatigable  British  charge  engaged  to  visit  the 
government  of  .Mexico  in  his  official  ea  pa  city.  and.  through  the 
influence  of  the  British  and  French  ministers,  procure  from 
Mexico  a  formal  recognition  of  independence,  and  a  relinmnsh- 
nient  of  all  intention  of  reducing  the  Republic,  again  to  the 
condition  of  a  Mexican  province.  The  authorities  of  Texas, 
seeing  no  good  reason  why  this  concession  niiirht  not  be  de- 
sirable, even  should  annexation  to  the  United  States  be  the 
choice  ot'  the  people,  determined  to  indulge  him  in  his  benev- 
olent designs  for  the  reconciliation  of  Mexico. 

Aware  of  the  inveterate  prejudice  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment toward  the  people  ot'  the  United  States,  Captain  Klliott 

11  I 

set  out  on  his  voluntary  mission  to  the  citv  of  Mexico.  Con- 
vinced that  the  hostility  of  the  Mexican  authorities  toward  the 
United  States  was  even  m<>re  inveterate  than  against  Texas 
itself',  and  believing  that,  lor  the  sake  of  defeating  what  they 
deemed  a  lavonte  scheme  ot  national  aLrgrandixement,  thev 
would  not  hesitate  to  concede  the  claims  ot  Texas,  and  recou- 
ni/.e  her  as  an  independent  nation,  provided  she-  would  stipu- 
late to  abandon  all  idea  ot  annexation  to  the  United  Stales,  he 
entered  upon  the  I  topian  enterprise.  .\or  was  lie  wroni:  in 
this  conclusion.  Mexico.  SCI/HILT  even  occasion  to  embarrass 
the  pending  negotiations  with  the  United  Stales,  was  \\illiir_r 
to  give  assurances  to  Texas  that,  in  rejecting  the  overture 
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from  the  Ignited  States,  she  would  secure  the  recognition  of 
her  independence  l>v  Mexico,  to  he  ratified  subsequently  hv  ;i 
tornuil  treatv  oi  peace,  tor  the  amicable  adjuslnieut  of bonnda- 
ries. 

Such  was  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  indefatigable  charge. 
lor  the  accomplishment  ot  his  tavonte  measure,  that  the  Mex- 
ican government  \vas  assailed  hv  the  united  importunities  of 
the  whole  British  and  French  legations,  composed  ot  the  Texan 
envoy,  and  the  more  dignified  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

At  the  myent  solicitation  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Charles 
Bankhead,  and  of  the  French  minister,  the  Baron  Alleve  de 
Cyprey.  the  Mexican  government  consented  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  thereupon  enter  into  a  formal 
treatv  ot  peace  and  adjustment  ot  boundaries,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  she  should  agree  and  stipulate  to  remain  independent 
oi  all  other  powers,  and  abandon  the  proposition  of  annexation 
to  the  Tnited  States. 

The  "articles  preliminary"  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  transmitted  by  the  Texan  Secretary  of 
State  through  Captain  Flliott,  were  fonnallv  submitted  bv  the 
English  and  French  ministers  to  the  Mexican  Minister  of  For- 
eign Atlairs.  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  Congress  of 
Mexico.*  That  body,  on  the  I'.Hh  of  May,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion '•  authorizing  the  government  to  hear  the  propositions 
which  Texas  had  made,  and  to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or 
celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  tit  and  honorable  to  the 
Republic,  :_!'ivm'_T  an  account  to  Congress  j,,r  ,js  examination 
and  approval." 

Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  officious  envov.  and  he 
believed  his  mission  crowned  with  success.  Flaled  \\ith  the 
briLfht  prospect  ot  consummating  a  diplomatic  measure  which 
!;e  lam  beheveil  was  lorever  to  decide  the  tate  o|  annexation, 
and  identiiV  him  with  the  deMinv  of  the  "  lone  star"  of  Texas. 


M,-x.i.-n  an.l  Trxas  : 

!     M,'x •!.[,>,  nt-,  t(.  n.-kiLiiwli  iL-.-  tli.'  iii.lfjii-nili  H--I-  nf  T.'Xji-;. 

•.'    '['.AMI  . -: i. "i  _•!•-,  th ;it  sh.-  \\  ill  slijiiilat--  in  ill.'  tr.  :ii  \  in'l  t"  au.'ir.v  hi-rM-'.f.  nr  b.vnine 
Mil>ii-i-|   t.i  any  i'»imtr\    \vlintrvcr 

;i.    I/nnii-i  ainl  ntluT  i-iiiiflitiniis  to  !).•  inaitrr  nl'  :irraiiL.-i-iiiriit  in  !!'.••  I'nul  tr.-;,i\. 

I.   T'  \;i-   \viii  IM-  willin.:  In  r-finit  cii-.|i-]ti-cl  |..iint>.  ri'Sjn'i  inu'  tiTrilnrj   an<l  utiu-r  mat 
t,-rs  t.i  (hi'  arliitrriti.iii  .,!'  uni].ir.'S. 

DM,,,,  at  Wasliin-tcin  urn  th.'  Hra/.n-    tin'  >".>tli  Maivli.   !  -  l.'i. 

[I,.S.l  Asunii     c-Miill.  >MT- /','/•'/.'/'  >''.." 
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he  hastened  to  lay  his  dispatches  before  the   iroverinneut  and 
people  of  Texas.'      Fortified  with   an  official  copy  of  the  act 

*  Tin1   following  uiv   copies  lit'  some   of  the   important  dispatches,    borne   liy  (.'upturn 
Klliott  tn  tin-  President  of  Texas  : 

['I  KANSI.A  riuN.| 

The  Minister  ol'  Foreign  Affairs  ami  trovcriiiiieut  of  the  Mexican  Republic  has  re- 
ceived the  preliminary  propositions  nf  Texas  lor  an  arrangement  or  delinitive  treaty 
between  Mexico  ami  Texas,  which  are  of  the  following  tenor: 

••  ('<,ii,]i/i,,,i*  /inliiinnnri/  to  <i    Tnutii  <;/'  I',;n;   l«t,r,c,L  M,  :,,;,  ,i/i,l   TIM*. 

"  1st.    Mexico  consents  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas. 

"  -d.  Texas  i-iii;iti.ri's  that  she  will  stipulate  in  the  treaty  not  to  annex  herself,  or  be- 
come subject  to  any  country  whatever. 

''  3d.    Limits  and  other  conditions  to  he  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  final  treaty. 

'•  Hh.  Texas  will  he  willing  to  remit  disputed  points  respecting  territory  and  other 
matters  to  the  arbitration  of  umpires. 

"  Done  at  Washington  ion  the  Brazosi  the  -J'.Uh  March,  164.1. 

(L.  S.]  '-AsiuiKi,  SMITH,  tfi'crctary  of  State." 

Tin1  L'overnment  of  the  Republic  has  asked,  in  consequence,  of  the  national  ('onLrress 
the  authority  which  it  bus  granted,  and  which  is  of  the  following  tenor: 

"  The  Lroverninent  is  authorized  to  bear  the  propositions  which  Texas  has  made,  mid 
to  proceed  to  the  arrangement  or  celebration  of  the  treaty  that  may  be  tit  and  honora- 
ble to  the  Republic,  uivini.'  an  account  to  Coir-Tress  for  its  examination  and  approval.'1 

In  conseiiueiice  of  the  preceding  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
the  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Allah's  and  i/oveniiiient.  declares,  that  the  su- 
preme government  receivi'S  the  four  articles  above-mentioned  as  the  preliminaries  of  a 
formal  ami  definitive  treaty  ;  and  further,  that  it  is  disposed  to  comnn  lieu  the  negotiation 
as  ;soon  as]  'I'e.xas  may  desire,  and  to  receive  the  commissioners  which  she  may  name 
for  this  purpose. 

[L.   S.]  LflS   G.    Cl'KVAS. 

MC.UCH,  M,/y  11).  1-4.1. 

The  above  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  original. 

SiKriiKN    'A.  Hiiyr.K,   Ti-iii^l'ilor. 

[TKASHI-A  IION.] 

A D J ) IT  1  ( ) N  A  L   1 ) }'.  ( '  I,  A  H  A T I < )  V. 

Tt  is  iinderstood  that,  besides  the  four  preliminarv  articles  jiniposed  by  Texas,  there 
are  other  essetitial  and  important  ]ioints  \vliicb  oiuht.  aUo.  to  be  included  in  the  iieu-ii- 
tiati'i.'i  :  and  tlint  it'  tins  HCL'  itiation  is  not  realixed  on  account  o|'  circumstances,  or  be- 
cause  Texas,  intlii'-neeil  by  the  law  passed  in  the  I.'nit.-d  States  on  annexation.  sho;i!d 
fonsent  thereto,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  then  the  answer  which  under  this  date  is 
L'iven  to  Texas  by  the  undersigned,  Minister  for  Forei-n  Allah's,  shall  be  considered  us 
null  and  void. 

[  L    H.]  LriH  ("J.  Ct'KVAS. 

M'. (/,;,,  .M,,:,  l\>.  1-1.1. 

The  those  i.-,  a  correct  translation  of  the  original. 

Hii-i'HKN    '/..    liovi.r.    'rriinnliiliir. 
[  i  i; ANSI  \Tlo.v.J 

Jj'!fnHi>n  "f  rnnin   i,l  M  ricn. 

Mi:.  I'i:f:-niKN  r  :  1  am  happy  to  he  able  to  announce  to  \oiir  excellency  that  the 
Mexican  L-overnment,  afl,-r  having  obtained  the  authorisation  of  the  t«»  I'hambers  of 
l'on_-!-ess.  lias  acceded  to  the  four  preliminary  articles  which  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Tex  K  :.ad  ,-,  muled  to  tin'  charges  des  atlanvs  ol  KrJince  and  KiiL-land,  near  your  L-OV- 
'  a  id  v.  hieb  these  List  had  transmitted  to  me  and  to  the  minister  ot  II  P..  M  , 
to  !..;..,.-.:...  ,  ,  .:  ......  .-  ,,f  M,  ^j,.,,. 

Th.        •     :         .  •  •  |        I  with  (he  necessary   forms,  will  be  handed  by    Mr    \ .'. 

•  '      •  •     vtarv  o|    -;.,t.    ol   tin:     ;     sun      o\  .  rnnn  nt  .   and    so  ir   '  xc.  ,.      •       «  iil 
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ot  the  Mexican  Congress.  ;uid  the  self-applauding  ci»iiL.rr;itula- 
tions  nt' the  French  minister,  who  coveted  the  honor  of  its  ac- 
complishment as  one  ot  the  triumphs  oj  "his  diplomatic  ca- 
reer," he  liastened  to  electrify  all  Texas  with  its  announcement 
to  the  government  and  people. 

Jjut  after  all  his  xeal.  and  all  his  etlorts  at  diplomacv.  he  \vas 
doomed  to  the  mortifying  disappointment  of  witnessing  the 
cold  indillerence  with  which  all  his  labors  were  received  by 
the  government  of  Texas,  under  the  veil  of  official  courtesy. 

Meantime,  President  Jones  could  do  no  less  than  to  recipro- 
cate the  courteous  congratulations  ot  the  Baron  de  Cvprev, 
returning  thanks  "tor  his  kindness  and  courtesy."  no  less  than 
lor  "  his  valuable  services,  in  producing  a  result*' so  fraught 
with  advantage  to  Texas.  ••  Should  the  result."  said  President 
Jones.  ••  he  the  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  and  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  governments  ot  Texas  and  .Mexico, 
with  the  concurrence  ot  their  people,  the  cause  ot  humanity 
will  assuredly  be  greatly  indebted  to  his  ellbrts  in  its  behalf." 
Still  1'urther  to  humor  the  vanity  of  the  French  minister,  to 

thence  tii i,l  yourself  in  :i  situation  in  11:111  if  cumniissiuiifrs  to  iif-otiate  with  Mexico  tlif 
rletinitivf  trffity  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Tl.  •  success  whirl,  has  i-rowiif.l  our  ctlorts  luis  "lily  heen  .il.din.-.l  lc,  much  mana_v 
li:--i!t  nl  susceptibilities.  Hut  I  sh,  HI  1.1  say  that  tin-  ,  iiM'o-iti,  -n<  .  >!  the  execut  ive  p,  iwrr 
ha-.e  nf\i-r  appeared  doiihtMl  to  nil1,  :iii'l  that  th,  y  L'ivf  in,-  th,'  Impi-  nt'  a  soiiition 
]i!-op.-r  t  >  -:it!-r,  th"  tun  ]iarti'-s  ninl  to  ass'irr  thiMr  n-ciproca!  «-,'•!  l)i-ii,_-. 

If  hi  tii'1  i-uiirs.-  w  h.rli  nni>t  in-  ^ivi-n  to  tliis  uii'uir.  I  can  cdiitrilmti1  to  tli,'  \\  is.1  \  ii-\vs 
:u:.l  -..i-.iiil  I'olii'v  \\  lii.-li  nniiiiiiti'  \mir  .'Xivllrncs .  I  shaii  '..'inl  iii\s.-!t  t"  it  with  v  much 
tl;.'  ni'.iv  Xrrii  that  it  r«-l:itfs  to  tii.-  a,-.-,  .uiji!  is|::ni-iit  <  •(  a  work  us,  I'll  d.  humanity  :  ami 

if  tip  I-"-1:;!  ai,,-.w.'rs  In  iiur  IIOJM  s,  1  >h:i!l  c iili-r  tin1  [utrt  whirii  i  ha\c  t:i!vii  in  it  a.s 

i,j|.-  i,'  tl.i  i'!,.,.i!>  tor  wliich  1  may  mo>t  a;.;,!a';-!  n:\f-  It'  in  ::;;.  liiplomat ic  caroi  r. 

K.    •,     .,     M:     i'l-'-.-iil'-iit.  tin1  assurances  I't'tln1  iii-h   i-onsiil. -ration   with   which   1  am 
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flutter  the  otliciousness  of  the  intermeddling  British  charge, 
ami  to  lull  apprehension  -with  the  treacherous  Mexicans,  the 
President  of  Texas,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Texas, 
announced  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, consequent  upon  the  agreement  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  the  "articles  preliminary  to  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace."  The  Mexican  government  accordingly  suspended  its 
hostile  demonstrations  against  Texas. 

Meantime,  the  President  of  Texas,  well  convinced  of  the 
unconquerable  aversion  of  the  Congress  and  people  of  Texas 
to  any  political  connection  with  Mexico,  and  of  their  unchange- 
able attachment  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  conscious,  also,  of  "the  very  ridiculous  position  in 
which  Elliott  had  placed  his  government  by  his  c.r  jxirtc  nego- 
tiation of  this  treaty,''  determined  to  submit  the  whole  nego- 
tiation, together  with  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  United 
States,  to  the  Congress  of  Texas,  as  well  as  to  the  people  in 
general  convention  subsequently,  lor  their  final  action  and  de- 
cision upon  the  same. 

On  the  XJlst  of  June,  the  government  of  Texas,  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  Houses,  unanimously  adopted,  ratified,  and 
confirmed  the  assent  of  Texas  to  the  propositions  for  annexa- 
tion contained  in  the  j(>mt  resolutions  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  transmitted  by  the  hands  of  Andrew  J.  1  )onel- 
son,  American  charge  des  aflaires  to  Texas. 

The  Texan  Congress  proceeded  to  make  provision,  by  law, 
lor  the  consummation  of  the  annexation  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned.  The  British  charge,  perceiving  the  futility  of  all 
his  schemes  of  diplomacy,  retired  into  his  proper  sphere,  strip- 
ped of  the  imaginary  honors  which  he.  with  Sir  Charles  Bank- 
head  and  the  Baron  Alleye  de  Cyprey,  had  gained  by  their 
diplomatic  proficiency. 

Amoni_r  the  provisions  enacted  hv  the  Texan  Congress  for 
the  final  ratification  of  the  annexation,  was  that  o|  a  general 
con\ention  of'  delegates,  representing  the  whole  Republic,  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  slate  Constitution  for  the  contem- 
plated "State  of  Texas,"  preparatory  to  its  formal  admission 
into  the  American  Union  "upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states." 

The  Convention  assembled  at  the  town  of  Austin  on  the  1th 
dav  ot  Julv,  and  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  of  that  dav  the  unani- 


A.  II.     IS  15. 
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iiimi^  vote  ot  that  ln>dv  declared  the  assent  <>t  the  siiverer-rn 
people  of  Texas  to  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  the 
joint  resolutions  ot  the  1'nitcd  Stairs.  This  assent,  in  tin-t. 
consummated  the  annexation  on  the  par!  »t  Texas,  and  made 
that  eouiitry  an  integral  portion  of  the  I'nited  States.' 


AN     c     IUHS   \St    1   . 

\Vhereas.  flu-  Congress  of  the  Knit.'.!  States  c!'  Ame^.-a  has  pa-s.-.i  reso'ritions  pro- 
vMin_-  t'n!'  tli.'  annexation  cit"  T'-\as  IIP  that  Union,  which  re-,  .ml  ions  were  approve,!  by 
tli.-  I're.si.lent  of  111..:  I'liitml  ritiit-s  mi  th.'  iir-t  -lay  .,f  March,  one  thoii-ai.,1  eL-ht  hun- 
lii'.-.l  ;u I'!  torU  live  ,  an.l  whereas  tli.'  1'r.- -i.l. 'lit  nl'  tin1  I'lutcd  State*  lias  s  ihmlt!e,l  to 
Texas  tii.'  first  un.l  secon.i  sections  of  tin-  sai.i  resul'itions,  us  tin'  basis  upon  which 
Texas  mav  1 1.'  inliiiitt.'ii  as  on.'  n|  ihc  >t:it.-s  i  >!  Ui-  sai.i  I  uinn  ;  un.l  \\  li.-rras  tin-  r.xist- 
in-'  _'.iv,Tiiui"lit  ill"  tin:  li.'i.:ilil';c  nl'T.'XuH  has  ass.  'iit-.-il  ti.  th'1  [  TI  >[ "  'Sals  thus  !n:ul.'.  tlu: 
trniis  ;,,:i|  i-niniitiniis  nl'  whii-h  nr.'  as  ft.ll.iws  : 

Ji.hit  H.-subitimiJ,,,-  Ann.'.nni;   7V.n/.v  t,,  tie  I'nit.d  M.it,s. 

"ti.-*::l,;,l,      !,(,      tin       >',«,//,       ,!„,}      //„,/,.       ,  ,  f    ]{,  J  ,,'C  <•'  „  t  < ,  !  ,  '•',    X     (  •  /"  ,'  ,•  ,        /'<«<,:/      >'.'/  i  ,,',/.!,/„  T- 

i<-'i  in  l':in_:i;  .-•;  I/.X.M  w/,/. ./.  '1'liat  ( '.mjT.'Ss  li.ith  cuiisi'i:t  thiit  thi.'  territory  pr..]i.'rl\  in- 
i'1-i.l.'.l  within,  an.l  ri_'lit;\  li.'lnii-'iiij-  t...  the  U.-|i'ihli.-  nt"  Texas,  may  he  eret-te.i  intu  n 
new  state,  to  he  calie.l  the  State  Ml'  Texas,  with  a  lle[iul>!ic;iu  t". inn  of  i:overiiineiit,  to 
be  it.liipte.l  hy  the  [,eo|ile  ot'sai.l  He|,uh,ii'.  hy  .l.'puties  in  eonvention  assemble.!,  with 
the  eonseiit  of  the  existitii.'  u'overninei.t,  ill  iinl'-r  that  the  same  may  be  ailmitte.i  as 
one  of  the  states  of  this  I  nion. 

•-  •_'.  A'fl  l>'  i>  i'm-tlni-  ri-n  I ''"I.  That  tin.-  fori'iroinir  consei,t  of  Congress  is  triveti  unou 
the  tb;iuw:n_'  eon.litioiis.  an.!  with  the  foi!owin_'  L'iiarant"e~.  tu  wit: 

"/',,',  Sai.l  state  to  be  turn..  .1  subji'.-t  to  the  a.ijustnient  by  this  government  of  all 
questions  IP|'  boiin.lai-y  that  may  arise  \\ith  other  governments;  an.l  the  ( ',  .:.>ti!;;ti<ui 
thei'e.il.  uilh  the  [u'oper  c\  i.lence  of  it-  adoption  l>\  the  people  ot  sai.i  Hep  .!.'.;. •  of 

Con.'ress  !,,,•  its  linal  action,  on  or  before  tin-  iirst  .lay  ot'  January,  one  thousand  ei-bt 
hiin'h-e.i  an.i  fort;,  --ix. 

">',.'..).,/.  Sai.i  slaJ.  ,  u  Lei,  a.i.mtl  .1  int.  •  the  I  ;.;.,:..  a  :•,  .-  c,-.  i;nj  t. .  th.  !":.:;..:  S;  .,t.  S 
all  piil.iie  r.litiees.  f  irt  i  tie  a  t  ion<  bri'-raek1-.  port-,  aivl  harbors,  nav;.  .  an.i  n.'r. ;.  \  anls, 
<io.  ks  maL'a/ines.  arms,  aii'i  arniaments,  a;ri  all  other  pp.;.ert\  an.i  means  pertaining 

lie  t  .:,!-.  •:.•!  '-.  !•-.•-.  :o,.l  .ives  o!  eV.  ,-y  ]..:.  !  whi.-h  n.-.y  !,.•:,,-...:  to.  or  b,  .!•,.•  and 
owli,_-  I.,  the  vii.j  !{••;, ,,h!ie.  r,i,,l  sin;!  aiso  retain  all  the  vr.eant  an  !  nnapi.ropriat.-.l 
I  an.  Is  ;\  iiu  u  in.  in  it-  imi.t-,  to  b"  appii.  .;  ;..  the  p;,;,  m.  nt  of  the  .iebts  alui  hab;i;tics  o!" 
ha;  ;  !iep'.!  ,:.  .,i  Texas  .  an.i  the  n  -ri  ;,-  ,,'  sai.i  lan.is,  aft.  r  .:.-.  i  ar_  .11.-  -ai  i  .b  !•:•-  an.l 

liai...  ties    to   be    ,|ispos..,i    of    ;.s    sni.l    state    i;,:.;.    ,[ireet.  but    ill   i ven!    are  -  ,-  i  .:,-b:s 

a',. I  uahilities  |n  b me  a  charge  u;.on  the  -,,•,,  rmnent  ot  the  I   mfe.l  States. 

"   T:    ,  :.    .\.  \\  -tale-  i.l  c.u.v.  men!   -;/,,-.  i.ot  .  x uiu  f,,ur  ,..,  ,,  .;,,:„ .,-.  K.  ;i.j,;;ti,,,.  to 

s.i    !  Slat.    ..I'l.xa-     a:.  11, a-..v      -  .  :!|.  : .  :  .1    p. . ;  .:i ',  a ! '  ••!:    n.,;.    he.-.  :,;:.-     ,_.    ;|.,    e ..;,,.  ;.(  ,  f 

un.ier  I  he   proMSions  ..f  the    |-'(  .[erai    I  '..|,-:;t  ;t:..i,         \:n!  -  ..  i.  -t  it    -    a-  i-naj    i  ,:•  :  .rn.,-,1 

sir.  .  An.t  in  - ...  h  -late.  ,,;•  -; ...-.  •-.  .,-  -ha. I  he  :  ,11111  i  .  .1  ,  •:  -.1.  i  :•  n.!.  r.  i.urtli  of  s;,i,l 
Mis-,,uri  eompromi-.  in.  •.  s!  i'.er>  .,r  ::,-...;  n.tar,  -  rvW'j.i,-  ;.  ,  j,t  f  .-  ,  -.;:,  shaM  »„• 
prohibite.l  " 

.N  iw,  in  or.ier  I-,  mam!,  -t  li.e  as.-ent  ,,f  the  pe.,ple  of  ti.is  UepuihH  as  re.juirr.i  lu 
the  •it,,,.,  ,•  i-eeitcil  portions  of  tii,  said  re-ol  iti.'t:«, 
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The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  labors  of  framing  a  state 
Constitution,  which  was  finally  adopted,  and  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  American  Congress  for  their  approval  and 
ratification  at  the  session  of  1815  and  1H1(>. 

Meantime,  the  government  of  Mexico,  apprised  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  Texan  Congress  on  the  subject  of  annexa- 
tion, and  which  was  a  just  criterion  for  the  decision  of  the  Con- 
vention, had  resolved  to  take  active  measures  for  the  invasion 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Chagrined  that  all 
the  means  put  into  operation  had  been  unsuccessful  in  defeat- 
ing the  annexation  to  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Mexico  began  to  make  every  demonstration  of  active  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  for  the  recovery  and  subjugation  of 
Texas  eastward  to  the  Sabine.  Great  military  preparations 
were  made  in  all  the  departments  subject  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment, while  large  bodies  of  troops  were  gradually  advanced 
toward  Matamoros  on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Before  the  middle 
of  August,  the  advanced  detachments  of  the  Mexican  armv  had 
arrived  at  Monterey,  within  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
Matamoros,  while  the  declarations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, published  at  and  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  asserted  that  war 
would  be  prosecuted  vigorously  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.* 

We,  the  deputies  of  the  people  (if  Texas,  in  convention  assembled,  in  their  name  ami 
by  their  authority,  do  ordain  and  declare,  that  we  assent  to  and  accept  the  proposals, 
conditions,  and  guarantees  contained  in  the  first  arid  second  sections  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  aforesaid. 

THUS.  J.  HUSK,  President. 

1'hil.  M.  Cuny.  H.  G.  Uunnels,  Itobort  M.  Forbes,  Sam.  Lusk.  .Ino.  Caldwell,  Jose 
Antonio  Xavarro,  Geo.  M.  Brown,  George  T.  Wood,  G.  W.  Wright.  H.  H.  Lathni-r 
John  M.  Lewis,  James  Scott,  Archibald  M'Xeill.  A.  ('.  llorton.  Gustavus  A.  Kverts. 
Lemuel  Dale  Kvans,  .1.15.  Miller,  R.  K.  15.  Baylor,  .1.  S.  Maylield.  U.  Bache.  .lame? 
Love,  William  L.  Hunter.  John  1).  Anderson,  Isaac  Parker.  1'.  O.  Lumpkin.  Francis 
Moore,  Sr..  Isaac  W.  Brashear.  Alexander  M'Gowan,  Isaac  Van  Xant,  S.  Holland,  Kd- 
\\ard  Clark.  Geo.  W.  SmUh,  James  Armstrong.  Francis  W.  White.  James  Davis,  Is- 
rael Standefer.  Jos.  I..  Ho--.  Chris.  S.  Taylor.  David  Gn.'e.  Henry  S.  Jewott,  Cavitt 
Armstrong,  James  Bower.  Albert  H.  Latimer,  Win.  ('.  YOUII-,  ,1.  1'inckney  Henderson. 
Nicholas  II.  Darnell,  Kni.-ry  Ilains.  A.  W.  O.  Hicks,  James  M.  Burrou-hs.  II.  !,.  Kin 
n> -y.  William  L.  ( 'ax  in -an,  A.  S.  Cunnin-ham.  A  bner  S.  Lips  com  I  p.  John  Hempliill,  \'an 
K.  Irion. 

i  Attest)  ,U  =  .  H.  H  \v.MoM),  Si-rrcliiri/ nf  tin:  Cunrciition. 

Adopted  July  -1th.   ]-i:,. 

Thi-  tir-t  state  Leu'islature  of  Texas  assembled  at  Austin  on  Friday.  Feb.  -jnth,  1S46. 
General  Hurl. •son  was  elected  President  of  the  Senate,  rind  Mr.  Crump,  of  Austin 
n  iiilv  Speaker  ol  the  House  of  He  present  at  ives. 

*  On  tlie  21st  of  July  the  Mexican  minister  of  fm-ei-n  alfairs  addressed  n  report  to 
thf  Con-ress  in  In-half  of  the  government,  stronudv  reconinieiidin-  war  fiir  the  recovers 
of  Texa-  Hi  .-as.-  the  plan  of  annexation  to  the  I  nit.-d  States  is  consummated.  Ti..s 
report  cl  ses  -.-,  ;tl,  suhmittin',-  tb..-  iollowin-  II|-O[H  .sition  by  the  minister  : 
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To  secure  the  border  inhabitants  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
and  the  country  from  hostile  invasion,  the  Convention,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  by  a  resolution  of  their  body,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Texas,  had  requested  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  troops  without  delay  to  the  western  frontier. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  president,  viewing  Texas 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  threatened  with  foreign  in- 
vasion, caused  a  portion  of  the  Federal  troops  to  concentrate 
near  the  western  frontier  of  Texas,  as  an  army  of  observation 
and  occupancy.  Before  the  middle  of  August,  detachments  of 
mounted  dragoons,  infantry,  and  field  artillery  were  advancing 
into  Texas  in  every  direction  from  the  Vallev  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, (hi  the  'J7th  of  August,  General  Taylor,  from  Fort  Jes- 
sup,  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand  men.  including  Colonel 
Twigg's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  Major  Kinggohl's  Hying  ar- 
tillery, arrived  at  Corpus  Christi.  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nue- 
ces.  where  his  headquarters  were  established  until  the  middle 
of  March  following,  when,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
government,  he  advanced  toward  the  llio  del  Xorte. 

Meantime,  the  assent,  of  Texas,  as  expressed  through  the  ex- 
isting government  and  the  sovereign  people  in  convention  as- 
sembled, having  been  '.riven  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  the  president  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
and  measures  for  consummating  the  annexation  for  the  final 
ratification  of  Congress,  and  the  formal  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  looting  with  the  original  states.  In  his 
annual  message  of  December.  1M.~>.  President  I'olk  submitted 
the  whole  subject  to  Congress  tor  their  consideration.  The 
following  is  a  brief  extract  Irom  the  message: 

'•  The  terms  o(  annexation  which  were  oilered  by  the  United 
States  having  been  accepted  by  Texas,  the  public  faith  of  both 
solemnlv  pledged  to  the  compact  of  their  union. 


••  His  ,-x.-.  !!•  .• 
srut,   li:is    i-      :. 
nppr..v.'«l  I  A   ll 

,!,T:irt>,i,  M  nl  T.'Xiis   li:is    :r.:..  x-'  !    itsr'.f  t 
tlv  riiimi  hnvi'  iiis:i'i>''l  it,  it  sliall  ili-i'lun1 
Ni  rth  AMI'  rii-M. 

'•   \i-ti.-l.'  -',   T! hj.vt   ot  this   sv;ir   slini 

r."T;l  .r..  :i.-.Mi-iliri_-  t..  it-  rinri.  M    liin'.ls.  ;i< 

"  Gi"l  !i:nl   I- lii    rt;.  ! 
VoL.'lL— 1'P 
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Nothing  remains  to  consummate  the  event  hut  the  passage  oi" 
an  act  hy  Congress  t<>  admit  the  State  of  Texas  into  the  Union 
uj)on  an  equal  footim_r  with  the  original  states.  * 

As  sunn  as  the  act,  to  admit  Texas  as  a  state  shall  he  passed, 
the  union  of  the  two  Republics  will  he  consummated  hv  their 
own  voluntary  consent. 

"  This  accession  to  our  territory  has  been  a  bloodless  achieve- 
ment. Ao  arm  ot  lorce  has  been  raised  to  produce  the  result. 
The  sword  has  hud  no  part  in  the  victory.  We  have  not  sought 
to  extend  our  territorial  possessions  by  conquest,  or  our  Repub- 
lican institutions  over  a  reluctant  people.  It  was  the  deliberate 
homage  of  each  people  to  the  great  principle  of  our  federative 
Union. 

-*          #•         *         #          *         #         •••          #         *-         * 

"  Since  that  time  Mexico  has.  until  recently,  occupied  an  at- 
titude of  hostility  toward  the  United  States;  has  been  mar- 
shalling and  organizing  armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and 
avowing  the  intention  to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  ei- 
ther by  an  open  declaration,  or  by  invading  Texas.  Doth  the 
Congress  and  Convention  ol  the  people  of  Texas  invited  this 
government  to  send  an  army  into  that  territory,  to  protect  and 
defend  them  against  the  menaced  attack.  *  ( )ur 

army  was  ordered  to  take  position  in  the  country  between  the 
Nueees  and  the  Del  Aorte,  and  to  re-pel  any  invasion  of  the 
Texan  territory  which  might  be  attempted  by  the  [Mexican 
forces.  Our  squadron  in  the  Cult  was  ordered  to  co-operate 
with  the  army.  But  though  our  arm}'  and  navy  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  defend  our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas,  they 
were  ordered  to  commit  no  act  ol' hostility  against  Mexico  un- 
less she  declared  war.  or  was  herself  the  aggressor  by  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  result  has  been,  that  Mexico  has  made  no 
ai_rLrressi ve  movement,  and  our  military  and  naval  command- 
ers have  executed  their  orders  with  such  discretion  that  the 
peace  of  ihe  two  Republics  has  not  been  disturbed. 

"Texas  had  declared  her  independence,  and  maintained  it 
by  her  arms  for  more  than  nine  years.  She  has  had  an  or- 
grmi/ed  'j;«\ "eminent  in  successful  operation  during  that  period. 
Her  ^eparate  existence  as  an  independent  stale  had  been  rec- 
ogm/.eil  by  the  United  States  and  the  principal  powers  of  I'u- 
rope.  Treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  conclud- 
ed with  her  bv  different  nations,  and  it  had  become  manifest  to 
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the  whole  world  that  any  further  attempt  on  the  pail  nf  .Mex- 
ico to  conquer  her,  or  ovrrthr"\v  her  government,  would  he 
vain.  Kven  Mexico  herself  had  become  satisfied  of  this  fact. 
and  while  the  question  of  annexation  \vas  pending  before  the 
people  of  Texas  durinir  the  past  summer,  the  irovernment  of 
Mexico,  by  a  formal  act.  agreed  to  reco^ni/e  the  independence, 
of  'J'exas.  on  condition  that  she  would  not  annex  herself  to  any 
other  pi  >wer."  Such  was  the  state  of  a  (fairs  in  1  )ecember,  IN. 15. 

Karly  in  the  session  of  Congress,  the  Constitution  of  tke 
"State  of  Texas"  was  approved,  and  the  annexation  was  final- 
ly consummated  in  the  formal  admission  of  the  new  state  as  an 
equal  and  independent  member  of  the  Federal  I'nion. 

[A.I).  1'Slt;.]  The  new  state  government  was  organized  l»y 
the  election  of  a.  in>vernor  and  (leneral  Assemhly,  which  coti- 
vened  i >n  the  'JOth  of  February  f< »llo\vinir.  General  Henderson, 
who  was  elected  first  irovernor  bv  an  overwhclmiiiLT  vote,  in 
his  inaugural  address  congratulated  the  people  of  Texas  upon 
the  reunion  of  their  country  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  result  of  the  extending  influence  of  Republican 
freedom  in  America.  "  We  airain,"  he  observes,  "hail  the  in- 
corporation oj  Texas  into  our  Liu'on  as  one  ot  the  most  re- 
markable events  of'  the  aire.  It  ^'as  accomplished  by  no  vio- 
lence oj'  the  sword,  no  eiliision  <>t  blood,  no  eon-iijition  of  the 
people,  no  constraint  upon  their  inclinations,  but  in  the  best  spir- 
it ol  the  aue.  according  to  the  purest  principles,  <>|  iree  Ljovern- 
ment,  by  the  free  cojisi-nt  ot  the  people  ,,('  the  two  Republics. 
It  was  left  for  the  Anirlo-American  inhabitants  ot  the  Western 
Continent  to  iurnish  a  new  mode  o(  enlai'Lrur_;'  the  bounds  <>! 
empire  by  the  more  natural  tendency  of  tree  principles." 

It  was  about  the  middle  ot  March  when  the  American  iroops. 
under  (Jeneral  T:ivl<»r,  took  up  ihc  line  ol  mavi'Ii  tor  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ilio  del  \o)1e.  and  on  the  'J^th  thr\  pitched  their 
camp  oppo>ite  the  city  of  Matainoros.  where  tlic\  erected 
stroii--  !ield-\\  orks.  ct>mprisiii!_r  a  fortified  camp  extending  near- 
Iv  three  mile-  aloji-_r  the  n\  er. 


THK    KNU. 


MKSSR-.  HARPKR  i\:  Fir.ornr:n.-  have  the  pleasure  of  an 
nouncinu'  that  they  have  ju-t  issued  a  complete  Cla.--itied  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  ihrir  1'iililieations,  conipri-in_'  a 
verv  exten-ive  ranife  of  Literature,  in  its  -o\rral  departments 
nf  History,  Bioiiriiphy,  1'hilo-opliy.  Travel.  Science  ainl  Art. 
tin-  Cla-.-ies,  and  Ficliou;  ;il.-n,  inanv  ~|.!cii(i;.lly  I  jn!  .I'lli-hnl 
I'l-oilurlioiis.  A  ri_'iil  criiii-al  t:i<ti'  i.a-i  irovi'nicil  i!:«.-  M-li-c- 
lioii  of  th.'M'  works,  s.)  ;ts  t,i  im-Iiuli'  not  oiilv  a  la'v  pro- 
}>or:  ion  of  tin.'  mo>t  rstcciiifd  l.ili-rar'v  I'rmlurtiniis  of  our 
tinn'S,  Imt  >;i;i]il\  inir  al-o.  in  th>'  inajonly  of  iu~!anc'--.  the 
Iv'st  i-\i>1nm  aulhoritios  on  :.'i\i'n  >ul)ji-i  t>.  'J'li;s  ui;\v  Cata- 
lo_'ii<\  has  in_r  In1. 'ii  culistnirtril  \\itli  a  view  in  the  ••~|n\aal 
u-r  ot  jici'Mins  ilrsiro'is  ot  toniHiii,'  or  I'tirichiiitl  tlii'ir  l.iii-rarv 
Collodion-,  as  \vi'H  as  [irincij'aU  of  l>i-!rirt  Sciio,i!~  au.l  S  m- 
inarics  of  f.i-aniinir,  ^\'h<i  may  not  po.--o-s  any  ri'liaiili-  infim 
ot  tiirniintr  a  true  intimate  ot'  any  pnuluctinn,  c'oiiuin'iuK  i'M'lf 
to  all  Mich  liy  its  novel  foaiure  ot'  jncluilin_'  liilili-uiMplncal, 
e\|ilanatory.  and  critical  notices.  For  \vant  of  surll  aid,  :i 
lari'e  I'oriJMH  nf  tin-  readinir  coiiiiiiunity  I'euiain  L'nnnMt  of 
the  \  :t.-t  wi'alth  nt'our  accuinillate<l  li'erary  stoi'cs,  an  acijuaint- 
;mco  \\uii  which  niu--i  ever  lie  reu'ardeii  as  an  i nti-d  ele- 
ment, luitii  in  the  prom'''"  oi  -maal  advancement  and  in  in- 
dividual  relinc'inent  and  haj'jnno-s.  It  may  lie  as  well  to 
udd.  tiiat  the  valualile  collectinii  di'-caihed  in  liii--  Catalogue, 

two-tnld  advantaiies  ot  i.-r-at  rrniioiiiy  in  price  \s  i'ii  i,.  atne~d 
— otten  L'l'eat  elegance  ot  !\  ;io'.'ra]ih ical  exrcntio'i.  in  m-i'iy 
:n>l:iiiciM  the  rate.s  of  publication  ln-ii;,-  scarcely  one  !.t'h  ot 
tho-r  nl  Mim'ar  I--U'1-.  la  F.'ll'ope. 

\"  (.'iij.ii-s  of  liiis  Cafalo  :>„•  ma\  1 litailied,  tre.>  of  ex- 

pen.-o,  bv  application  to  the  I'ul'iir-hor^  p'-rsona!i\  ,  i  r  liy  letter, 
post-paid. 

AM  order-  accompanied  with  a  renuttauce  pronip'ly  ex- 
ecuted. 
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